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CHAPTER V. 
SECTION I.—Conrmven. 


" , 
WE come now to the second head proposed, of miracles and 
effects supernatural. That there hath been something miracu- 
lous or above nature, sometimes done even among the Pagans 
(whether by good or evil spirits), appears not only from their 
own records, but also from the scripture itself. And it is well 
known, that they pretended (besides oracles) to miracles also, 
even after the times of Christianity; and that not only in Apol- 
lonius Tyanezus and Apuleius, but also in the Roman emperors 
themselves, as Vespasian and Adrian, but especially in the 
temple of Aisculapius; thus much appearing from that Greek 
table therein hung up at Rome,! in which, amongst other things, 
this is recorded: “ That a blind man being commanded by the 
oracle to kneel before the altar, and then passing from the right 
side thereof to the left, to lay five fingers upon the altar, and 
afterwards lifting up his hand, to touch his eyes therewith; all 
this being done accordingly, he recovered his sight, the people 
all applauding; that great miracles were done under the emperor 
Antoninus,” &c. But we have in the scripture an account of 
miracles, both Head in number, and of a higher nature; done 
especially by Moses, and our Saviour Christ and his apostles.* 


1 Vide Gruteri Inscription. tom. 1. p. 71. This marble tablet, or rather fragment 
of a tablet, is supposed to have been suspended in the temple of Asculapius in an 
island in the Tiber at Rome, where instances were recorded of cures effected by A’scu- 
lapius. This tablet has been copiously treated of by Daniel Le Clerc, Histoire de la 
Medicine, pt. 1. lib. 1. cap. 20. 

2 Our author here follows the early fathers, almost all of whom unhesitatingly be- 
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2 OF MIRACLES, AND HOW 


Wherefore it seems, that there are two sorts of miracles or 
effects supernatural. First, such as though they could not be 
done by any ordinary and natural causes here amongst us, and in 


lieved that many miracles and prodigies were anciently done among heathen nations 
by the power and influence of evil spirits. See Athenagoras, Apology, cap. 20. p. 89; 
Tertullian’s Apology, cap. 22. p. 222; Clament’s Recognitions, lib. 4. cap. 21. &c. p. 
542. &c. of the first volume of the PatresWA postolici, and several others. But I think 
our author would have done better to have considered all the miracles reported to 
have anciently taken place among the Pagans, either as false or uncertain, or to have 
happened from natural causes, or to have proceeded from the frauds and tricks of the 
priests, [On this point consult Van Dalen, De Oraculis, who througltout that work 
enumerates and explains many false miracles.] This has .been well demonstrated by 
Father Anselm, in a remarkable Dissertation in the Histoire de ]’Academie des In- 
scriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. 8. p. 59; by Freret, in another Dissertation in the 
same work, tom. 8. p. 76; and previously by Jacques Serces, Tmaité des Miracles, p. 
258. &c. And this view appears to me much more consistent with the divine glory 
than the one adopted by Dr. Cudworth. For if God allowed such a number of 
miracles .as are on record to be performed among the heathen for the purpose of 
establishing the pagan religion and worship, he would in some sense himself have 
caused them to persevere in their ancestral superstitions and ceremonies. Nor is the 
opinion that I have mentioned algogether destitute of authority from the fathers, some 
of whom were certainly quicksighted enough in distinguishing miracles and exposing 
the frauds of the- priests. The instances of miracles mentioned in the text rather 
serve to confirm my view than to oppose it. 

I. Respecting the supposed miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus I have already made 
some observations. They are scarcely worthy of mention, and show their author to 
have been an ambitious man, somewhat skilled in deceiving the people. Nor do the 
prodigies of Apuleius deserve a better character; besides which, in his Apology, still 
extant, he himself expressly disclaims all suspicion of his being a magician. 

II. The miracles ascribed to Vespasian and Adrian bear internal marks of false- 
hood, as has been fully shown by C. A. Heumann, in a remarkable Dissertation, De 
Miraculis Vespasiani Peeciles, tom. 2. lib. 2. p. 427 ; J. Le Clerc, Historia Ecclesie 
Primorum Duorum Seculorum, cent. 2. year 138, Pp: 610.611; and J. Serces, 
Traité Des Miracles, p. 276. &c. 

III. There remain then only the miracles of AXsculapius, the most celebrated of 
any, and most relied on by the heathen opponents of Christianity. But it will appear, 
I think, from the following observations, that no rational credit is due to them. (1.) 
First, then, I observe, that all the priests of A®sculapius, as I have proved in another 
place, were skilled in medicine, and having first minutely examined the diseases and 
the constitutions of those who lay sick in the temple of the god, afterwards prescribed 
remedies proper for curing their complaints. The invalids who committed the care of 
their recovery to Aisculapius were not cured by a word or a sentence; but by herbs, 
juices, and other fhings such as are used by physicians, A%sculapius’ miracles were 
therefore just such as are done by medical men of the present day. I will prove this 
by two authentic testimonies, one from a Christian writer, the other from a disbeliever 
in Christianity. The first is Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, lib, 1. p. 35. 36. who thus writes : 
Dii, si quando, ut fama est, nonnullis attribuere medicinam, aut cibum aliquem jusse- 
runt capi, aut qualitatis alicujus ebibi potionem, aut herbarum et graminum succos 
Superimponi inquietantibus caussis, ambulare, cessare, aut re aliqua, que officiat, 
abstinere ; quod esse non magnum, nec admirationis alicujus stupore condignum 
promptum est, si volueritis attendere; et medici etiam sic curant...... Nulla autem 
virtus est medicaminibus amovere, que noceant; beneficia ista rerum non sunt cura- 
tionum potestates, “ If the gods, as is reported, ever have administered medicine to any 
persons, or commanded a certain sort of food to be taken, or liquid of a particular kind 
to be drunk, or the juices of herbs and grains to be applied to the parts affected, to 
walk, to rest, or to abstain from any thing that may be hurtful, it is obviously no great 
thing, nor worthy of any extraordinary degree of wonder, if it be properly considered ; 
and physicians use the same method of cure...... For there is no great power in 
removing what is noxious by means of medicines; such benefits as these are the powers 
of the things themselves rather than of the cures.” The latter is Lucian, who, 
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that respect may be called supernatural ; yet might notwith- 
standing be done, God permitting only, by the ordinary and 
natural power of other invisible created spirits, angels or demons. 


Philopseudes, vol. 2 of his works, p. 333. explains the true cause of miracles for which ° 
Esculapius was so famous, in the following words: ‘O ydp ’AoxAnmtdc atric rai ot 
watdec abrov ima pdppaxa wacoorrsec, AMeparevoy rove vocovrrac, “Asculapius 
and his children cured the sick by adminis#@ring wholesome. remedies.” See the Cle- 
mentine, hom. 9. sect. 17. p. 690. vol. 1 of the Patres Apostolici. (2.) If it should be 
thought that any of the cures of Avsculapius, and that of the blind man in particular, 
related by Dr. Cudworth on the authority of the marble tablet, cannot be rendered 
consistent with the above observation, it may be replied, that if all the attendant cir- 
cumstances were accurately examined, it would be apparent that natural remedies or 
fraud were concerned in the transaction. As regards the blind man, if we grant that 
‘he was really deprived of vision, there is at once ground for suspicion in his being ordered 
by the oracle to place his fingers on the altar of A‘sculapius, and after that with them 
to touch his eyes. For no doubt the cunning priests had placed upon the altar some 
ointment good for ophthalmic diseases, with which when the blind man had rubbed his 
eyes, he suddenly recovered his sight. This might perhaps be more satisfactorily 
shown, were we informed what kind of disease it was under which he laboured. (3.) 
And this view is abundantly confirmed from the fact that /®sculapius could not cure 
all, but only some, namely those whose diseases werg curable. But if he cured diseases 
by -a divine power, without doubt, as our Saviour Jesus Christ did, he would have 
healed all kinds of maladies, even those on which physicians had already exhausted all 
the resources of their art. The author of the Clementine, a not contemptible writer of 
the third century, has acutely observed, that those who received help from A¢sculapius 
had their names preserved in his temple, but that those who died could not record their 
misfortune: hom. 9. sect. 17. p. 690: “AAddAot 2 voonoavrec, Kai evEdpevar, bE 
abroparou vyiavarrec ove éwexadicayvro Eypaay, cal dvaOnpara érotncar ob 
pey roiye perd edbxny Stagdwynoarvrec, rag aroruyxiag dvaSjnvat ob dbvayrat, 
The same reproach is also urged by Arnobius against the heathen priests, Adv. Gentes, 
lib. 1. p. 36: Quot millia vultis a nobis debilium ostendi, quot tabificis affectos morbis, 
nullam retulisse medicinam ? cim per omnia supplices irent templa, cum Deorum ante 
ora prostrati, limina ipsa converrerent osculis, cim €sculapium ipsum datorem (ut 
preedicant) sanitatis, quoad illis superfuit vita, et precibus fatigarent et invitarent 
miserrimis votis..... Quid prodest ostendere, unum aut alterum fortasse curatos, cim 
tot millibus subvenerit nemo et plena sint omnia miserorum infeliciumque delubra, ‘“*‘ How 
‘many thousand invalids, how many labouring under lingering diseases, do you wish us to 
point out, who have received no cure? while they went as suppliants to all the temples, 
and prostrate in the presence of the gods swept the very threshold with their kisses; 


priests of Acsculapius used to reply, that the gods afforded aid only to the good, and 
neglected the calamities of the wicked. But this answer is evidently futile, and might 
be used by all the cheats that fraudulently and deceitfully cozen the credulous vulgar 
of their money. Facts and miracles calculated to establish a religion ought to be free 
from any such exceptions as these; and our Saviour benefited good and bad indiscrimi- 
nately who implored his aid. 

IV. After all, the priests of 7Zsculapius could not so cautiously manage their affairs, 
but that the more discerning could perceive that the fame and reputation of the Deity 
rested as much upon fraud and trickery as upon medicines and remedies, For they, 
like the modern wershippers of the saints, sought revenue and riches for their teraples, 
and for themselves the means of a more easy and luxurious life. Sometimes needy 
men were hired with money to feign sickness, and then boldly to pretend that they had 
been suddenly cured by Zsculapius; and sometimes patients lying in the temple were 
deceived by fictitious visions. An instance has been quoted out of Aristophanes, 
Pluto, act 5. ver. 555, &c. of a slave named Carion being introduced on the stage, who 
in very plain terms explains a device once set on foot by the priests of A°sculapius to 
‘deceive the unwary. I shall only give one passage out of a Christian, or, if you please, 
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As, for example, if a stone or other heavy body should first 
ascend upwards, and then hang in the air, without any visible 
either mover or supporter, this would be to us a miracle or effect 
supernatural; and yet, according to vulgar opinion, might this 
be done by the natural power of created invisible beings, angels 
or demons; God only permitting, without whose special provi- 
dence it is conceived they cannot thus intermeddle with our 
human affairs. Again, if a perfectly illiterate person should 
readily speak Greek or Latin, this also would be to us a miracle, 
or effect supernatural; for so is the apostles’ speaking with 
tongues accounted ; and yet in demoniacs is this sometimes done 
by evil demons, God only permitting. Such also amongst the 
Pagans was that miraculum cotis (as Apuleius calls it) that 
‘‘miracle of the whetstone,” done by Accius Navius, when at 
his command, it was divided into two with a razor.*. But 
secondly, there is another sort of miracles, or effects supernatural, 
such as are above the power of all second causes, or any natural 
created being whatsoever, and so can be attributed to none but 
God Almighty himself, the author of nature, who therefore can 
control it at pleasure. 

As for that late theological politician, who, writing against 
miracles, denies as well those of the former, as of this latter 
kind, contending that a miracle is nothing but a name which the 
ignorant vulgar gives to opus nature insolitum, “any unwonted 
work of nature, or to what themselves can assign no cause of ;” 
as also, that if there were any such thing done contrary to 
nature, or above it, it would rather weaken than confirm our 
belief of the divine existence ;‘ we find his discourse every way 
so weak, groundless, and inconsiderable, that we could not think 
it here to deserve a confutation. 

But of the former sort of those miracles is that to be under- 
stood, Deut. xui.: “If there arise among you a prophet, or 


a semi-Christian author, from which it will appear that the Christians were not wholly 
ignorant of the selfish frauds of the priests, The author of the Clementine, hom. 9. 
sect. 18. p. 691. makes use of these words :—Idécor dé cai earaWevddovrat ypnparto- 
pode Kai Sepamsiac 42 abriy dworedeodeioac, rai ravrag BeBatovyrat pera Spcwy; 
xéooe 08 dri pod iavrode tidwcay, Ot iviwy irivody maoxey Tiva dvadeEa- 
pevor, cai otrwe xnptfarvrec, abray rb waSocg dvrimadeig aAroxaracravivrec, 
cexpnpario9a rijv Jepameiay Aéyouoty, tva Td dvaisSnroy ixrypapwow céBacpa; 
“How many have convicted of falsehood the oracles, and the cures performed by 
them, which have even been averred by oaths? How many have given themselves up 
to hire, who voluntarily assuming certain maladies, and giving this out publicly, when 
they have been cured of the disease by the remedy, say that the recovery was oracu- 
larly promised, in order to corroborate their stupid religion?’ And that Origen was 
not ignorant of these frauds, will be apparent, I think, from an attentive perusal of 
what he says of the miracles of A.sculapius, Adv. Celsum, lib. 3. p. 124. 

3 Vide Livium, lib. 1. cap. 36. p. 67. It is also mentioned by Cicero and other 
ancient writers. Our author seems to have thought that an evil spirit was present 
and divided the whetstone, while Accius only appeared to cut it with the razor. 

* Vide Spinozss Tractat. Theologico-politic. cup. 6. p. 67. 
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dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the 
sign or wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, 
Let us go after other gods, and serve them; thou shalt not 
hearken to the words of that prophet, or dreamer of dreams; for 
the Lord your-God proveth you, to know whether you love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul.” 
For it cannot be supposed, that God Almighty would himself 
purposely inspire any man to exhort others to idolatry, and im- 
mediately assist such a one with his own supernatural power of 
doing miracles, in confirmation of such doctrine. But the mean- 
ing is, that by the suggestion of evil spirits, some false prophets 
might be raised up to tempt the Jews to idolatry ; or at least, 
that, by assistance of them, such miracles might be. wrought in 
confirmation thereof, as those sometimes done by the Egyptian 
sorcerers or magicians, God himself not interposing in this case 
to hinder them, for this reason, that he might hereby prove and 
try their faithfulness towards him. Forasmuch as both by the 
pure light of nature, and God’s revealed will, before confirmed 
by miracles, idolatry, or the religious worship of any but God 
Almighty, had been sufficiently condemned. From whence it is 
evident, that miracles alone (at least such miracles as these) are 
no sufficient confirmation of a trite prophet, without considera- 
tion had of the doctrine taught by him. For though a man 
should have done never so many true and real miracles amongst 
the Jews, and yet should persuade to idolatry, he was by them 
confidently to be condemned to death for a false prophet. 
Accordingly in the New Testament do we read, that our 
Saviour Christ forewarned his disciples, that ‘“ False pro- 
phets® and false Christs should arise, and show great signs 
or wonders, insomuch, that if it were possible, they should 
seduce the very elect.” And St. Paul foretelleth concerning 
the man of sin, or Antichrist,5 That his coming should be after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and wonders (or 
miracles) of a lie.” For we conceive, that by répara Webdouc in 
this place, are not properly meant “feigned and counterfeit 
miracles,” that is, mere cheating and juggling tricks, but “true 
wonders and real miracles” (viz. of the former sort mentioned) 
done for the confirmation of a lie, as the doctrine of this man of 
sin is there afterwards called; for otherwise how could his 
coming be said to be “according to the working of Satan, with 
all power?” In like manner also, in St. John’s Apocalypse, 
where the coming of the same man of sin, and the mystery of 
iniquity, is again described, we read chap. xiii. of a two-horned 
beast like a lamb, “ That he shall do great wonders, and deceive 
those that dwell on the earth, by means of those miracles which 


+ Luke xxiv. 24. © 2 Thessalonians ii. 9. 
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he hath power to do in the sight of the beast.” And again, 
chap. xvi. “ Of certain unclean spirits, like frogs, coming out of 
the mouth of the dragon, and of the beast, and of the false 
prophet, which are the spirits of devils working miracles, that go 
forth to the kings of the earth.” And lastly, chap. xix. “ Of the 
false prophet, that wrought miracles before the beast.” All 
which seem to be understood, not of feigned and counterfeit 
miracles only, but of true and real also, effected by the working 
of Satan, in confirmation of a lie, that is, of idolatry, false 
religion and imposture; God Almighty permitting it, partly in 
way of probation or trial of the faithfulness of his own servants, 
and partly in way of just judgment and punishment upon those 
who “receive not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved ;” as the apostle declareth.’ Wherefore those miracles, 
pretended, for divers ages past, to have been done before the 
relics of saints and images, &c., were they all true, could by no 
means justify or warrant that religious worship by many given 
to them; because true and real miracles, done in order to the 
promoting of idolatry, are so far from justifying that idolatry, 
that they are themselves condemned by it to be répara Webdouc, 
“the miracles of a lie,” done by the working of Satan. 

But as for the miracles of our Saviour Christ, had they been 
all of them only of the former kind, such as might have been 
done, God permitting, by the natural power of created spirits, 
and their assistance: yet forasmuch as he came in the name of 
the Lord, teaching neither idolatry nor any thing contrary to 
the clear light and law of nature, therefore SGeHE lei by reason 
of those miracles, to have been received by the Jews themselves, 
and owned for a true prophet, according to the doctrine of 
Moses. himself; who both in the thirteenth and eighteenth chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy, plainly supposeth, that God would in no 
other case permit any false prophet to do miracles by the assist- 
ance of evil spirits, save only in that of idolatry, and (which is 
always understood of) what is plainly discoverable by the light of 
nature to be false, or evil. The reason whereof is manifest, 
because if he should, this would be an invincible temptation, 
which it is inconsistent with the divine goodness to expose men 
unto. And our Saviour Christ was unquestionably that one 
eximious prophet, which God Almighty, by Moses, promised to 
send unto the Israelites, upon occasion of their own desire made 
to him at Horeb. “Let me not hear again the voice of the 
Lord my God, nor let me see this great fire any more, that I die 
not.” Whereupon the Lord said: “They have well spoken that 
which they have spoken; I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and put my words in his 


7 2 Thessalonians ii. 10. 
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mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him; and whosoever will not hearken to the words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.”* Which is all 
one as if he should have said, I will no more speak to them with 
thunder and lightning, nor reveal my will with a terrible voice 
out of flaming fire; but the next great manifestation of myself, 
or further revelation of my will, shall be by a prophet from’ 
amongst their own brethren, I putting my words into his mouth, 
and speaking to them by him. Whose words they shall be as 
much obliged to hearken to as if I had spoken them (as before) 
from the top of the fiery mount. And that they may have no 
colour for their disbelieving this great prophet especially, or 
their disobeying of him, I plainly declare, that whosoever cometh 
in my name, and-does true and real miracles, shall be acknow- 
ledged undoubtedly for a true prophet sent by me, and accord- 
ingly believed and obeyed; and none rejected under the notion 
of false prophets, but onl® such as either do not real miracles, or 
else if they do, come in the name of other gods, or exhort to 
idolatry. Nevertheless, our Saviour Christ wrought other 
miracles also, of a higher nature, by the immediate power of 
God Almighty himself; as for example, when before himself he 
raised Lazarus, who had been dead four days, to life, since it 
cannot be conceived to be in the power of created spirits (whe- 
ther bad or good) whenever they please to bring back the souls 
of men deceased to their bodies again, or change the laws of 
nature and fate. However, it must not be thought, that God 
will ever set this seal of his to a lie, or that which is plainly 
contrary to the light and law of nature. 

The conclusion is, that though all miracles promiscuously do 
not immediately prove the existence of a God, nor confirm a 
prophet, or whatsoever doctrine; yet do they all of them evince, 
that there is a rank of invisible understanding beings, superior to 
men, which the Atheists commonly deny. And we read of 
some such miracles also as could not be wrought but by a power 
perfectly supernatural, or by God Almighty himself. But to 
deny and disbelieve all miracles, is either to deny all certainty of 
sense, which would be indeed to make sensation itself miracu- 
lous; or else monstrously and unreasonably to derogate from 
human testimonies and history. The Jews would never have so 
stiffly and pertinaciously ants red to the ceremonial law of 
Moses, had they not all along believed it to have been unques~ 
tionably confirmed by miracles; and that the Gentiles should at 
first have citer aed: the faith of Christ without miracles, would 
itself have been the greatest of miracles.' 

* Deut. xviii. 17—19. 


1 This disputation on miracles will, I doubt not, appear to not a few, agit does to * 
myself, to be wise and profound. The learned Doctor denies that evil spirits have 
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The last extraordinary phenomenon proposed was that of 
divination, oracles, prophecies, or predictions of future events, 
otherwise unforeknowable to men; which either evince a God, 


power sufficient to perform true miracles, that is, either to destroy altogether or even to 
change the laws of nature laid down by God himself: but he allows that they can do 
any things which seem to us to be miracles, and exceed the faculties of mankind. 
Nor has any philosopher or theologian, as far as I know, ever raised a doubt on this 
matter. On the contrary, they all distinguish between miracles and wonders: affirm- 
ing that the latter, but not the former, can be performed by demons. Our learned 
author adds, that this power cannot be exercised by an evil demon among men at his 
own will and pleasure, especially where the interests of the true religion are concerned, 
but only when God suffers it: but that God does not permit it except when he 
wishes to test the will of mankind towards himself, or to visit with condign punishment 
such nations as have long despised and neglected the light of truth, and to deliver them 
over to the bondage of error: and that when he wishes to do the former he does not 
suffer the evil demon to work miracles for the confirmation of any other doctrines than- 
those, the turpitude and falsehood of which can immediately be detected even by the 
most simple and inexperienced. This doctrine, in my opinion, has nothing in it which 
can give offence to any one, or militate against that most powerful argument drawn from 
the miracles of our Saviour in confirmation of the Christian religion. Wherefore, if the 
moderation and prudence of our author had been imitated by the philosophers and 
theologians who succeeded him, probably a controversy would never have been raised 
upon this question: whether or not it js in the power of an evil demon to seduce 
men by miracles into the adoption of errors, But the most learned of the English 
and other theologians who since Dr. Cudworth laboured in the investigation of this sub- 
ject, have overstepped the limits prescribed by him, and in consequence made others 
afraid lest the cause of God and religion should suffer from their doctrines. Hence 
eminent men, Sam. Werenfels, Diss. Num miracula sunt certa veritatis signa? in Dis- 
sertat. Theologic. Basil. 1718.in 4to, p. 165. Joh. Alph. Turretinus, Diss. pro Veritate 
Religionis Christiane ; Joh. Arnold. Noltenius in a specific Dissert. published at 
Francfort on the Oder, 1718, [Abrah. le Moine. See Biblioth. Raissonnée, tom. 21. 
par. 1. p. 153. who likewise contends that God alone can work miracles],.and others, 
positively exclude all power of working miracles from evil demons, and maintain that 
the sayings of sacred writ and testimonies of ancient authors in which mention is made 
of miracles performed, or hereafter to be performed, by false prophets, are to be under- 
stood solely of frauds, deceptions, and juggling tricks; and the learned Jac. Serces, 
following in their footsteps, in a copious and elegant French work published at Amster- 
dam, 1729, has professedly defended this opinion, chiefly in confutation of the late 
illustrious theologian and mathematician, Dr. Sam. Clarke, who of all the more recent 
English theologians has given the most lucid and forcible exposition of this subject. I 
trust I shall be excused by the learned men of both sides when I freely and candidly 
declare that I cannot assent to either opinion, and that I consider Dr. Cudworth’s 
view to be alone calculated to remove all the difficulties that beset this question. My 
reasons for thinking so will be apparent from the following observations; which if 
throwing little or no new light upon the controversy will at least bear evidence of my 
mind being swayed by truth rather than by authority. I shall first of all explain the 
opinion of miracles entertained by Dr. Sam. Clarke, and approved of by the most emi- 
nent theologians and philosophers, Tillotson, Locke, Le Clerc, Stillingfleet, Barrow, 
Fleetwood, and many others, and shall state my objections to it; I shall then consider 
the opposite opinion of Jac. Serces and his party; and lastly shall show that Dr. Cud- 
worth’s doctrine, which seems also to be that of the most able and learned of our own 
theologians, is to be preferred to either of them. 
I, Dr. Sam. Clarke, in his book, On the Existence and Attributes of God, tom. 2. 
cap. 19. treats of miracles generally. According to him a miracle is “ an effect contrary 
to the usual order of nature, produced out of the usual course by an intelligence superior 
in power to man.”’ [Clarke's opinion is defended, against Des Veeux, if I mistake néty 
by Chapelle, Nouv. Biblioth. tom. 7. p.499.] According to this definition of a miracle, 
there is nothing that I can see, to hinder either good or bad demons from being able to 
work miracles, inasmuch as they are beings more powerful than man, and therefore 
ean do certain things which seem to us to oppose the usual order of nature. Having 
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or at least that there are understanding beings superior to men. 


For if there be any presension or foreknowledge of such future © 


events, as are to human understanding alone altogether unfore- 


laid down this definition, the acute writer does not altogether deny that there are some 
things which exceed all the power of wicked demons, such as the reanimation of the 


dead, and creation out of nothing: but, with the exception of a few instances of the~ 


kind, he denies that we can detect certain marks in any miracle, which will enable us 
to discern whether it has been performed by God, or by a demon or spirit; for that 
no mortal knows what limits there are to the power of demons, good or bad, and there- 
fore that no one can decide without danger of error, what they are able and what they 
are unable to do. Hence he concludes, that miracles of themselves possess not the least 
efficacy towards proving the truth of any doctrine, and that we must judge from the 
nature and character of the doctrine itself, whether the miracles which we witness are 
of heaven and divine, or the work of some malignant demon, who is seeking to lead 
mankind into error. The doctrines which admit of being confirmed by miracles he 
distributes into three classes: 1. Those which are manifestly false, impious, and 
contrary to reason and the law of nature: to which he denies that any miracle 
whatever can give weight and authority. 2. Those that are indifferent, that is, of 
such a nature that unassisted reason cannot distinguish whether they are true, or 
false and hollow. When precepts of this kind are put forth by any one, he considers 
that in this case we are to look to the magnitude of the miracles, and to lean to that 
side which has the greater and more excellent prodigies in its favour. 3. Those 
which evidently tend to the advancement of the glory of God, and to the pro- 
motion of justice and virtue: when doctrines of this kind are corroborated by 
miracles, he holds if to be manifest that these miracles are divine and proceed from 
the supreme Being. 

This doctrine, ingenious and plausible as it is, and apparently compact and con- 
sistent in itself, nevertheless involves certain points which no reflecting man who is 
anxious for the truth would easily assent to. I shall not repeat all the copious argu- 
ments advanced against it by the learned J. Serces ; but shall merely touch upon some 
of those which, on attentively considering the subject, I hold to be of greatest weight. 
I. The foundation upon which the whole of this disputation rests is slippery and un- 
sound. The illustrious writer assumes it to be unknown to mortals how far the power 
given by God to good or bad spirits extends: which no one indeed would readily deny. 
From this he infers, not only that spirits can work miracles, but also that, with some 
few exceptions, there is no prodigy, however remarkable, that may not proceed from a 
spirit. But in reasoning so, the acute man, in the first place, overturns and destroys 
the very thing he had assumed. He had denied that any one knows the limits of the 
power of angels: but he who asserts that angels possess such power as to be able to 
perform even the greatest miracles, acknowledges the power of angels to be known fo 


himself and others. To myself indeed it seems to follow, from the fact of oy being ” 
ignorant of the limits of those faculties with which angels are endowed, that we cannot: 


know whether angels are able to perform miracles or not. In the next place, he does 
not perceive how utterly incredible and contrary to reason it appears, that the Deity 
who, in his supreme wisdom, established and ordained the laws of nature, should have 
conferred on inferior beings such power that they can violate these laws at will. Cer- 
tainly that king would not give any great proofs of his wisdom and forethought, who 
should give to his ministers the power of abrogating or infringing laws:which he had 
himeelf with great care devised and ratified: and I see no reason why we should think 
otherwise of the supreme Being. Lastly. Dr. Clarke seems not to have considered 
that, although the sacred volume does not speak so distinctly on the limits of the power 
of angels as to remove from our minds all cause for doubt, still it clearly informs us 
that the power of demons is restrained by the divine will, and that God does not suffer 
them to abuse it to the destruction of good men or the prejudice of truth, Job i, 12. 
&c. which indeed is enough for us in this question. For as nothing is greater and 
more holy than truth and religion, it is evident from thence that the power granted by 
God to evil demons, how great soever it may be in other respects, is not so great that 
they can at their own will and pleasure perform miracles in order either to confirm 
errors or to oppose the heavenly truth. IJ. The scriptures tell us, that miracles are 
performed to bear witness to the truth and unexceptionableness of a doctrine, John xx. 
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knowable, then is it certain, that there is some more pore 
understanding, or knowledge in the world, than that of men. 
And thus is that maxim of the ancient pagan Theists,* in the 


31. Heb. ii. 4. Now if this account of miracles be true,.miracles do not show the truth 
of a doctrine, but rather the excellence.and truth of the doctrine prove the miracles to 
be divine. Moses we know performed the greatest prodigies in desert places, to teach 
the people of Israel that there was one God, and that the deities of the Egyptians and 
other nations were to be rejected. But if we follow Dr. Clarke, these miracles of Moses 
did not prove the truth of his doctrine concerning the worship of one God, but the 
doctrine itself, as being altogether consonant with reason, served as an argument to 
place the truth of Moses’ miracles beyond controversy. III. No one, I imagine, will deny, 
that these miracles which God causes to be performed, are intended for the conviction 
and advantage of all. They ought not only to instruct the wise and learned, but more 
especially to operate as proofs and arguments on the minds of the most simple and unin- 
formed. But if we assent to Dr. Clarke’s opinion, we must own that God disturbed the 
nature of things for the sake of those only who possess strong powers of reasoning and 
can distinguish truth from falsehood. For the eminent men who support it assume that 
the nature of the doctrine, in confirmation of which the miracles take place, is alone 
known, and that by means of this those which are divine can be distinguished from 
such as are wrought by the power of an evil demon: that if the doctrine be in 
accordance with reason and virtue, there can be no doubt of the divinity of the 
miracles; but that if it be repugnant to these, or ridiculous and absurd, the miracles 
must be attributed to an evil demon. ‘Therefore, before any one can decide whether 
the miracles which he sees performed are divine or not, he must first gravely and 
seriously examine into the doctrine which the worker of the miracles propounds. But 
who is so little acquainted with human affairs as not to know that only a few mortals 
are qualified to enter into such an examination? For to say nothing of the weakness 
of our reason, the force of opinions imbibed from infancy, the sway of the passions to 
which we are subject, the authority of others, the love of gain, and many other well- 
known causes, so obscure, warp and cramp our minds, that those things sometimes 
appear to us to be most agreeable to reason, which are least of all in accordance with it; 
and on the other hand, such as are eminently consistent with reason and the glory of 
God, seem altogether contrary and repugnant to them. All those that now remain of 
the ancient Persian nation conceive that they act wisely and rationally in paying 
homage and worship to fire, as the emblem of the divine nature. If, therefore, a pro- 
phet were to go to them and inculcate that God is to be worshipped without any 
image, and, the sooner to persuade them, were to have recourse to miracles, this nation, 
warped by preconceived opinions, would doubtless consider such miracles to be the 
deceptions of an evil demon, if, according to this opinion, they thought they were to 
judge of the divinity of the miracles from the nature and character of the doctrine. 
The same unquestionably would be done by the great majority of men, possessing but 
a moderate share of intellect, and tinctured from early childhood with error and super- 
stition. Moreover, if the doctrines be indifferent and not obvious to reason, learned 
men tell us we are to consider solely the magnitude of the miracles, and to put our 
faith in that side which recommends itself by the greater and more remarkable ones. 
Again, therefore, if such be the case, miracles are of use to none but the acute and 
perspicacious. For in the first place, none of those who possess but little acumen, or 
are uninstructed in literature and art, can tell what is and what is not indifferent, or 
what -can and what cannot be proved by reason. The common people do not care 
about this, much less understand it: and even among the learned themselves no 
slight controversies often spring up on such a question. Besides, scarcely any 
doctrine is so absurd that its author and propounder cannot reclaim it from the 
class of indifferent things, and contend for its being easily susceptible of demon- 
stration by the help of reason. But supposing there is controversy with regard 
to this matter among those who witness the performance of miracles, how many 


? Namely the Stoics, who are described by Cicero as reasoning in this manner, De 
Divinatione, lib. 1. cap. 5. 6. p. 3113. 3114. tom. 9. opp. and elsewhere. 
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genuine and proper sense thereof, unquestionably true: Si 
divinatio est, dii sunt, “If there be divination, or presension of 
future events (undiscoverable by men), then are there gods:” 


of them will be qualified to form a just estimate of these miracles, and to compare 
them with each other, without error? It is notorious that in no case do dissensions 
arise more easily than in a question of comparison, and that those who have to estimate 
the relative excellence of things, are rarely concordant and unanimous. Nor is this 
much to be wondered at. For setting aside the difficulty of the thing itself, all those 
impediments which usually preclude us from discerning the truth, are wont to obstruct 
our sight in such inquiries. The miracle performed by our Saviour in restoring to life 
the already putrid body of: Lazarus, John xi. was of the highest order. But let us 
suppose, that at that time a false prophet among the Jews had commanded fire to 
descend from heaven. What a subject of discord would the comparison of these two 
miracles have been to this nation! For my own part I am convinced, that the Jews 
would have been torn into factions, and that the false prophet would have had as many 
followers as our Saviour. Imagine two men to go to the Arabians, who inhabit a 
district destitute of water, each of them stating his mission to be divine, and each pro- 
mising a miracle, One restores a dead man to life; the other produces a most pleasant 
and wholesome fountain in the dry and sterile mountains surrounding Mecca and 
Medina. To raise a dead man to life is manifestly a greater miracle than to obtain 
water out of the sand. But if I know any thing of human nature, that incredible love 
of springs and water which is notoriously innate as it were in the Arabiang, and the 
religion professed by them, which enjoins frequent ablutions of the body, would cause 
many to give a decided preference to the latter miracle. So great is the wretchedness 
and blindness in which mankind are involved, that they frequently are unwilling to 
make use of their reason when they are able, and frequently unable when they are 
willing: in consideration of which the divine goodness and wisdom has fortified the 
truth of the heavenly doctrine by such arguments as appeal to the senses and remove 
us farther from the risk of error. IV. It seems incompatible with the wisdom and 
benignity of God, to suffer demons hostile to mankind and the truth, freely to exercise 
the power they have received from him, in order to thwart the divine counsels and 
lead men into vice and error. No one, I imagine, would call that king wise and 
anxious for the welfare of the state, who, at the same time that he enacts laws most 
useful to his subjects, permits his enemies to circulate pernicious doctrines and to pave 
the way for the destruction of the people, supposing he had the power of resisting these 
attempts. V. Lastly. To pass over what has been already observed by others, it 
follows, if I mistake not, as a consequence from this opinion, that miracles are not 
necessary to all those who call themselves the ambassadors of God, but only to such as 
propound indifferent doctrines, with respect to which unassisted reason is unable to. 
decide any thing. For if the divinity of miracles can only be ascertained by the doc- 
trine, in confirmation of which they are wrought, being consonant with sound reason 
and virtue, those precepts which are in accordance with reason, for example, the doctrine 
of one God, would require no miracles. Therefore there is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that God may sometimes stir up a man to overthrow superstitions and restore 
the precepts of reason, and still not arm him with the power of working miracles. But 
those crafty impostors, I fear, who seek to obtain for themselves fame and authority 
among a people would be able to abuse this opinion for the furtherance of their own 
designs. Mohammed, it is well known, principally in this manner silenced the Arabians 
who demanded of him miracles; nor are some of his followers accustomed to return 
any other answer to those who object that their prophet was destitute of the power of 
proving the truth of his doctrine by signs and wonders, See Boulanvilliers Vie de 
Mahomet, livr. 3. p. 309. Miracles, say they, cannot be required of him who pro- 
pounds doctrines which no reasonable man can repudiate: and this Mohammed did, 
who sought to instil into men’s minds what nature itself teaches every one, that there is 
only one God. 

II. Such being the case, learned men I think have done wisely in opposing this 
opinion : but they are wrong, in my opinion, when they go to the other extreme, and 
deny altogether that a demon is able to work miracles. They advance sufficiently 
weighty reasons for dissenting from the opinion of those who hold that a demon has 
the unrestricted power of performing them, and that divine miracles can only. be 
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which, in their language, was no more than to say, understanding 


beings superior to men. 
Wherefore we must here distinguish of oracles and predictions, 


distinguished from those of demons by a consideration of the doctrine itself: but in 
supporting and explaining their opinion, they seem to me to be sometimes more 
ingenious and at others less cautious than they ought. To speak candidly, they would 
be unwilling, F am convinced, to extend to me the same liberty which they have them- 
selves assumed when confuting the dogmas of others. 

I. This opinion does not remove all the difficulties besetting this question. All sen- 
sible men will admit, what indeed we have already admitted, that the power of evil 
demons is not so great as to enable them to disturb the laws of nature and perform real 
miracles. On the other hand, however, I consider it to be unquestionable that demons 
are stronger and more powerful than men, as is so often shown in scripture, and on 
that account can do many things which seem to be opposed to the laws of nature, and 
have the appearance of miracles. Who, I ask, would deny that a demon can keep a 
man from sinking in the waters, and enable him to walk upright in the sea? And yet 
to spectators this would appear altogether repugnant to the laws of nature, although in 
reality it is got so. This example has been already adduced hy G. W. Leibnitz, 
Quatrieme Replique a la troisieme Response de Mr. Clarke, sect. 44. dans le Recueil 
de diverses Pieces sur la Philosophie par M. Maizeaux, tom. 1. p. 60. add the Cinquieme 
Ecrit de Mr. Leibnitz, sect. 117. p. 144. Amst. 1720—8. For who is not aware that 
in the eyes of the generality of mortals those wonderful works which exceed the power 
of man do not differ from real and divine miracles? A people that sees any one fly 
aloft through the air, which may be done by the assistance of a demon, is equally 
struck and moved thereby, as it would be by seeing water converted into wine. This 
opinion, therefore, does not do away with the difficulty which has hitherto harassed so 
many : namely, by what marks can real and divine miracles be distinguished from 
those which do not transcend the power of demons? For although sagacious and 
learned men may not be easily deceived in this matter, the case nevertheless is other- 
wise with the multitude: and as miracles concern all men, it is necessary that there be 
such a criterion as is adapted to the comprehension of all. The champions of this 
opinion, I am aware, can have recourse to three modes of getting out of this difficulty : 
They will either deny that demons possess the power of doing those things which can 
excite great wonder, or they will say that the means of distinguishing between the two 
kinds of prodigies, must be drawn from the nature and character of the doctrine itself, 
or lastly, they will assert that God would not suffer demons to exercise this power 
when the interests of religion and truth are at stake. But if they select the last of 
these modes they in a certain measure will abandon their own cause, and pass over to 
the opinion entertained by Dr. Cudworth and ourselves: not to mention that the ex- 
plication they give of the passages of scripture in which mention is made of the 
miracles of Satan and his ministers, sufficiently prove that they are altogether opposed 
to this hypothesis. For why should they interpret the whole of them as referring to 
frauds and decentions, if they suppose the natural power possessed by demons, of deceiving 
mankind by prodigies, to be controlled and restrained by the divine goodness and 
wisdom ? For if such were their opinion they might with perfect consistency concede 
that these passages treat of prodigies performed by evil demons? If they adopt the 
second mode, they will themselves fall into a]l the snares which they have laid for their 
adversaries, Lastly, if they take the first, they will not only offend against common 
sense and the authority of sacred writ, but will also admit the certainty of that which 
they themselves deny, that we know the extent of the power possessed by demons, and 
the limits which are prescribed to it. 

II. The advocates of this opinion, although sparing neither ingenuity nor labour, 
nevertheless do not interpret the passages of Scripture in which the miracles either of 
the prince of evil spirits himself or his ministers are spoken of, in such a way as to 
satisfy those who attentively examine the whole matter. They suppose, forsooth, that 
all passages of the kind refer to the frauds, impostures, and delusions of the enemies of 
the heavenly truth, but many others as well as myself will not easily be persuaded of this. 
I shall now pass over the miracles of the magicians in Egypt, and the history of the 
woman who is said to have raised Samuel from the dead, and shall merely touch upon. 
the sayings of Moses, Christ, and St. Paul, which bear upon this subject, Deut. xifi. 
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after the same manner as we did before of miracles, that they 
may be of two kinds. First, such as might proceed only from 
the natural presaging power of created spirit superior to men, 


1—5 ; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9.10.11. 1. They suppose Moses to have meant 
to forewarn the Jewish people that in after time prophets would arise by the per- 
mission of God who would attempt by frauds and impostures to turn them away from 
the true religion. Not to speak at present of the meaning of Moses’ words, I cannot 
assent to this interpretation for the following reasons. In the first place, Moses 
declares that the falsehood of these wonders will be manifest if the Israelites will 
attend to the doctrine of the man who performs them. He therefore denies that the 
people can discern from the nature of the miracle itself whether it is true or false. 
But frauds, impostures, and fallacies can easily be detected by censidering them by 
themselves alone, nor is there any need of comparing the doctrines of these fictitious 
miracles, in order to expose their absurdity. Again, if the divine man wished te 
fortify his countrymen against impostures, he undoubtedly would have supplied them 
with a different rule, namely this: ‘‘ Do not put faith in those men, but be certain that 
they are deluding you. Appoint therefore wise and experienced men, and command 
them to inquire accurately into the nature of the miracle. Those prodigies, believe 
me, will not bear examination, but the arts by which these impostors seek to delude 
our minds will immediately be made manifest to the whole people.”” There is no one, I 
imagine, but must be sensible that no wiser or better law than this could be given for 
fortifying the minds of the multitude against imposture. For when once a fraud of the 
kind is detected and exposed, all hope of deceiving men by them is for the future cut 
off. Moses, therefore, beyond doubt would have given this law if he had been 
speaking .of fallacies and counterfeit miracles. Besides, Moses says that God will 
suffer these miracles.to be performed in order to prove the minds of the Israelites, 
and to know whether they still continue to love the Lord, their-God. But whatever 
is to test the piety of a whole people, must necessarily be something superior to 
those juggling tricks, by which impostors delude a rude and unlettered mob, and of 
which in populous nations there are always persons fully able to detect and expose 
the fallacy. Such a temptation would not have pertained to the whole people, 
to whom Moses however denounces it, but to those only who should be prevented 
either by their own natural stupidity, or by ignorance, from understanding those im- 
postors’ arts. Neither do they gain any thing who suppose that Moses in these 
words did not foretell things which were assuredly about. to happen, but meant merely 
that if.any thing of the kind should happen, the Israelites were to persevere in the 
love and worship of the Supreme Being. See J. Serces, ibid. p. 199. For it is 
sufficient for the present question that Moses is speaking of things which can take 
place, although they may not do so in reality. Wherefore, I have no doubt but that 
this prophecy is to be understood of such signs and wonders, as have in reference to. 
mankind no less force than true miracles. 2. They assert that our Saviour in like 
manner, Matt. xxiv. 24, speaks solely of impostures by which false Messiahs were 
about to induce the people to put faith in them. I will grant that the Greek words 
admit of this interpretation, and also that the class against which our Saviour is 
guarding his followers, was numerous and fertile in counterfeit prodigies: as we may 
learn from Josephus alone: but notwithstanding this, I conceive that something 
greater is meant. In the first place, it-appears to me not at all improbable that our 
Saviour, if he had meant his words to be understood of mere deceptions, would have 
signified that nothing more than attention and diligent examination would be necessary 
for their detection. Again, -he foretels that the miracles would be so remarkable that 
even the elect would be deceived by them, -unless fortified by divine assistance. The 
elect I hold to be those saints, who God foresaw would continue in the faith to the end - 
of their lives, and whom he therefore elected to be made partakers of eternal life. If 
any one takes this word in a more general sense, and supposes it to comprehend all 
Christians, as many, I am aware do, still this interpretation will not affect the question 
at issue. In the first place, therefore, it is evident from these words that the miracles 
spoken of by our Saviour are of such a nature as to produce a greater effect upon those 
who are without than upon those who possess the true faith. But who is not aware 
that the impostures of jugglers and quacks do not belong to the class of things which 
differently affect the followers of Christ and his adversaries? The mists cast before 
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whether called angels or demons. For these being supposed to 
have not only clearer understandings than men, and a greater 
insight into nature, but also by reason of their agility and in- 


men’s eyes by impostors are not dispelled by faith and piety, but by reason and atten- 
tion, which are common to the bad as well as the good. For which reason, as daily 
experience shows us, those of the faithful who are gifted with only a moderate share 
of perspicacity, are sometimes much sooner deceived by such arts than unbelievers of 
cultivated intellect. In the next place, it is clear from the same words, that Christ is 
speaking in this passage of such prodigies as require divine assistance and grace, to pre- 
vent men from being misled by them. And we know that those who wish to expose the 
impostures of jugglers have no need of the special assistance of providence, but merely 
of the exercise of the mental faculties which they possess by nature. But the case is: 
far otherwise with those prodigies which counterfeit the form and appearance of true 
miracles, For the elect, who firmly believe in the wisdom, providence, and goodness 
of God, who “know whom they have believed,” 2 Tim. i. 12, and are no longer 
“carried about with every wind of doctrine,” Eph. iv. 14, more easily overcome the 
power of these than the rest of mankind, and that not by their own strength, but by 
virtue of divine grace, which has established their hearts so as no longer to waver, Heb. 
xiii. 9. The testimony of the Holy Ghost which resides in their minds is more powerful 
than all the miracles by which the slaves of the evil one may attempt to confirm their 
own impious errors. “ Though we, or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed,” Gal. i, 8. Neither, if I 
am not mistaken, are they more fortunate in evading the force of the passage, 2 Thess. 
ii. 9. 10. 11. wherein St. Paul is treating of the miracles of Antichrist. For even con- 
ceding that the words which the apostle there purposely accumulates together to show 
the greatness of the miracles of Antichrist, waoy duvdper, cai oypeiorc, xai ripace 
Weddovg may conveniently be expounded of frauds and empty imposture, which, 
however, I should hardly admit ; still, as has already been most justly observed by 
Dr. Cudworth, the words car’ évéipysay rod Xaraya preclude this interpretation. 
[Des Veeux, Critique du Livre de M. Montgeron, tom. 1. lett. 2. p. 65. eludes this in 
a different way, and expounds the word Zaravac of Antichrist: he also ranks the 
miracles of the magicians among frauds, p. 66. But the whole of his argument on the 
subject, is weak and unsound.} For the practice of imposture and the deception of 
the unwary vulgar, there is no need of the power of Satan, but simply of a crafty and 
versatile intellect. Again, God we are told, to punish the sins of men, suffers Antichrist 
to work such great miracles by the help and power of Satan, in order that those who 
were unwilling to obey the truth may believe lies. But this temptation would be but 
slight, and the punishment might be evaded by those for whom it was destined, if God 
suffered such a faree to be acted by certain crafty impostors. The more sagacious and 
intelligent, unless God were to dazzle their mental perception by some miracle, would 
find no difficulty in detecting the frauds of Antichrist, and avoiding his snares. Lastly, 
the apostle is manifestly predicting that the miracles hereafter about to be performed 
by Antichrist, in order to draw wicked and impious men to himself, would be strange 
and wonderful, such as never happened before. But what would there be wonderful 
and unprecedented in jugglers coming forth, and by certain ludicrous tricks im- 
posing upon the eyes and ears of the people? ‘The same thing was done long 
before the time of our Saviour, and the history of every nation is full of the false and 
counterfeit prodigies by which the Pagan priests deceived the people. There was no 
reason why St. Paul should describe in such splendid language the deeds by which the 
enemy of Christ was about to signalize his coming, if his prodigies were not to be 
greater than those which had formerly been performed by the priests of Aésculapius 
and Serapis. I shall pass over the passages adduced by Dr. Cudworth from the 
Revelations of St. John, which dre still plainer even than the above, for example, 
chap. xiii. 13. where a certain minister of Antichrist is said to be about to cause fire 
to come down from heaven ; a prodigy which, I imagine, no one would class among 
fallacies and impostures. 

II. Between these two opinions lies the one entertained by Dr. Cudworth, which 
meets all the doubts besetting this argument, and entirely accords with the passages of 
sacred writ. [Des Vceux also adopts nearly the same view, Critique Generale du 
Livre de M. Montgeron, tom. 1. p. 29. 30. &c. where there is a long, but occasionally 
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visibility, opportunity of knowing things remotely distant, and 
of being privy to men’s secret machinations and consultations ; 
it 1s easily conceivable that many future events nigh at hand, 


perplexed and inelegant, dissertation on the power and efficacy of miracles.] This 
opinion leaves to evil demons the power of performing works which strike mankind 
with the greatest wonder, and have the form and appearance of miracles: but it denies 
that they can use this power to defeat the divine counsels and assault the true religion. 
How far God suffers Satan to exercise the power which he possesses, in the kingdom 
of nature, no mortal would be rash enough to assert. But in the kingdom of 
grace God never permits him to make use of this power, except in two cases: 
first, when he considers it necessary to prove those who believe in him, Deut. xiii, 4. 
&c. secondly, when he has by a most just judgment determined to deliver the men 
who have long despised the voice of truth into the power of those who are themselves 
imbued and wish to imbue others with pernicious errors, Matt. xxiv. 24. 2 Thess. ii. 11. 
But should this happen to take place, God nevertheless takes care that his own people 
who may be living amongst the wicked, suffer no harm from the miracles performed by 
the enemies of truth, and strengthens and confirms the elect, so that they remain 
unshaken in the faith which they have received, Matt. xxiv. 24. Thus neither are evil spirits 
deprived of the power which according to the authority of scripture they possess, nor is 
any injury done to the divine virtues and perfections. By adopting this opinion, 1. we 
get rid of the whole of that otherwise long and very intricate question respecting the 
distinctive marks of miracles. For it is unnecessary to inquire, by what signs the 
miracles either of God himself and his angels, or of good and wicked demons, may be 
distinguished, if we are certain that the supreme Being only very rarely permits evil 
spirits to make trial of their power, and when he does happen to permit this, he care- 
fully provides for the safety of his own people. 2. It is evident from thence, that 
miracles-of themselves are indubitable signs of the tme religion, and that the most 
simple even may put faith in them without fear of danger or error, and without enter- 
ing into any examination of the doctrine; a task for which but few are qualified: which 
being established, all that can be advanced against the argument which we draw from 
the miracles of Christ in proof of his divine authority, falls at once to the ground. §, 
This doctrine is clearly in accordance with all the passages of sacred writ, in which 
mention is made of the miracles and prodigies both of the prince of darkness and his 
servants, and suppliés an easy as well as neat and apt interpretation of them. This I 
consider to be already evident from what I have remarked a little above in reference 
to some of those passages: I shall now, according to my promise, add a few observa- 
tions upon the miracles of the Egyptian magicians and the raising of Samuel from the 
dead. 

The miracles said to have been performed by the Egyptian magicians, to destroy the 
efficacy of those of Moses, are considered by some to contain so much matter of doubt 
and inexplicable difficulty, that they think it better to leave the whole question 
undecided than to refer to their cause and origin. This has been done not long ago by 
the most ingenious J. Saurin, Discours sur la Bible, tom. 2. p. 48. who, to speak can- 
didly, however, seems to me to have unnecessarily magnified the difficulties, and to 
have sought for knots in arush. The generality of interpreters suppose this class of 
men to have performed what is recorded of them by the aid of demons. [Far 
different, however, is the view of Reinbeck in A. Conf. tom. 4. where there is a 
long dissertation on miracles; who argues that the magicians performed neither true nor 
false miracles. In which he is most certainly wrong.}] Others, however, contend that 
the magicians made use of no instruments but their own ingenuity and sleight of hand, 
which opinion has lately been maintained with great skill and acuteness by J. Serces, 
Traité des Miracles, p. 157. [Le Moine Bibl. Raisonnée, tom. 41. p. 170. which 
is opposed p. 172.] For my own part, on considering the whole, I incline to the 
opinion of those who suppose demons to have had some hand in the matter. For, 
- passing over what has been long ago remarked by others, if the magicians had’done 
every thing by fraud and cunning, Moses could not have better consulted the interests 
of himself and the sacred cause he was defending, than by unmasking the crafty 
im postors, and exposing their secret arts to Pharaoh and the Egyptians. Thus all 
their authority would have vanished, and Egypt, being now made aware of the frauds 
and impostures of the magicians, would no longer have entrusted either their religion 
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which cannot be foreknown by men, may be (probably at least) 
foreseen by them; and that without any miraculous divine reve- 
lation, their causes being already in being. As men learned in 


or state to so flagitious a brotherhoed; in ‘short, there would probably have been no 
necessity for new and frequently repeated miracles to turn the heart of Pharaoh. [See 
Tartarotti, Del Congresso Notturno, p. 373. &c.] Therefore as the divine ambassador 
did not do this, but sought rather to influence the king’s mind by the number of his 
miracles, it may be taken as a proof, I consider, that the magicians in their contest with 
Moses were fortified not so much with impostures as with the aid of demons. And 
lest this should appear surprising, I wish it to be remembered in the first place, as it 
will relieve the question of many difficulties, that the state of Egypt and its king-at 
that time was such that God consistently with his goodness and justice might permit 
a demon to deceive men’s eyes, and to exercise his power for the purpose of misleading 
this infatuated nation. This is sufficiently evident both from the whole of history and 
from the words of God himself, in which he threatens that he will “ harden Pharaoh’s 
heart,” Exod. iv. 21. vii. 3. For God is not wont to harden any but those who 
obstinately and wickedly resist truth and the divine counsels. Secondly, the miracles 
of the magicians are not such as subvert the laws of nature, or cannot well be per- 
formed by a demon. They first of all cause the rods which they cast down to become 
serpents, Exod. vii. 11.12. There is nothing wonderful in this: for I do not suppose 
that the demons either really changed the rods into serpents, or produced serpents by 
their own power, or, lastly, suddenly generated these reptiles from the seed of serpents 
{Le Brun, Histoire Crit. des Practiques Superst. lib. 1. supposes the demon to have 
performed this by the rapidity of motion]: on the contrary, I grant that none of these 
could be done by the power of ademon. In my opinion certain demons were at hand 
to assist them, and having suddenly snatched up the rods, cast down serpents, of which 
there were at that. time immense numbers in Egypt. They next turn water into blood, 
or rather gave it the colour of blood, Exod, vii. 22. This is a sort of prodigy that might 
be performed in a certain measure by those who are.skilled in natural science. Thus 
after the magicians had struck the water with their rods, one or more demons tinged it 
with a red colour, so that what appeared water before seemed to the Egyptians to be 
blood. Thirdly, they fill Egypt with a multitude of frogs, Exod. viii. 7. But what 
difficulty would it-be for a demon to collect a number of frogs from the neighbouring 
fens, and distribute them through the houses, villages, and towns. Nor is it necessary 
that we should suppose this to have been done instantaneously. The rest of Moses’ 
miracles the Egyptian sercerers are not said to have imitated, nor were they able to 
imitate them, because they surpassed the power of demons. 

The witch of Endor, by whom the deceased Samuel is said to have been presented 
alive before king Saul, 1 Sam. xxviii. was not long ago the subject of a temperate and 
learned controversy between two eminent scholars, the late J. Fr. Buddeus and the 
able and erudite Genevese theologian J. Alph. Turretinus, The latter, Dissertat. pro 
Veritate Religionis Christiane, supposes the woman to have passed off some optical 
deception upon Saul, [So also Ant. Van Dalen, De Oraculis, p. 23. 24.) The former, 
both in his Historia Ecclesiast. Vet. Testam. tom. 2. p. 306. &c. and in a particular 
Diss. Epistolica ad August. Gotth. Graffium de Pythonissa Endorea, published at Jena 
in 4to. maintains that she was assisted by a demon, who personated Samuel. Turre- 
tinus’ opinion is defended at great length and with much elegance by Jac. Serces, 
Traité des Miracles, p. 203. &c. with whose dissertation, however, it will be worth 
while to compare what is remarked in illustration as well as in defence of and opposi- 
tion to it in La Bibliotheque Raisonnée, published at Amsterdam, tom. 4. par. 2. p. 
435. J. Saurin, the most eloquent of the Reformed French theologians, espouses an 
opinion intermediate between these two, the respective arguments of which he aleo 
enumerates, Discours sur la Bible, tom. 4.‘p. 466. &c. For he supposes.God himself 
to have caused Samuel really to appear before Saul. [This opinion is acutely defended 
by Le Brun, Hist. Critique de Superstit, tom. 4. as also by Launoy. See Biblioth. 
Nouv. tom. 6. p. 363, &c. See alse a specific Diss. in support of this opinion, Memgir. 
tom. 5. p. 338. &c.] For my own part, having examined the arguments on each @lde, 
I profess myself favourable to the opinion, theugh not to the fullest extent, of those 
who hold Saul to have been deceived by a demon, Certainly none accords more aptly 
with the words of Scripture; and God could permit this to be done consistently with 
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astronomy can foretell eclipses of the sun and moox, which to the 
vulgar are altogether unforeknowable ; and as princes or states- 
men, that are furnished with great intelligence, foreign and 
domestic, can presage more of war and peace, either at home or 
abroad, and of the events of kingdoms, than ignorant plebeians. 
And such were those predictions which Democritus, though 
otherwise much addicted to atheism, allowed of; Cicero writing 
thus of him:* Pilurimis locis, gravis auctor Democritus pre- 
sensionem rerum futurarum comprobat, “ Democritus, a grave 
writer, doth in many places approve of the presension of future 
events.” The reason whereof was, because he supposed certain 
understanding beings superior to men, called by him idols,’ 
which having a larger comprehension of things, and other 
advantages of knowledge, could therefore foretell many future 
events that men were ignorant of. And though perhaps it may 
be thought that Democritus would not have entertained this 
opinion of the foreknowledge of human events, had he not 
asserted the necessity of all human actions and volitions, but 
held liberty of will,-as Epicurus afterwards did (as if this were 
inconsistent with all manner of presage, and probable or con- 
jectural foreknowledge); yet is it certain that there is not so 
much contingency in all human actions, by reason of this liberty 
of will, as heretofore was by Epicurus, and still is by many 
supposed; it being plain that men act according to an appear- 
ance of good, and that in many cases and circumstances it may | 
be foreknown, without any divine revelation, what such or such 
gra would do., As for example, that a voluptuous person, 
aving a ‘strong temptation to satisfy his sensual appetite, and 
that without incurring any inconvenience of shame or punish- 
ment, would readily close with the same. Besides which, such 
Invisible spirits, as angels or demons, may sometimes predict 
also what themselves cause and effect. | 
Secondly, there is another sort of predictions of future events, 
which cannot be imputed to the natural presaging faculty of any 


his wisdom and goodness. For Saul’s impiety had hitherto been so flagrant that he was 
not unworthy of being delivered up to the snares and wiles of Satan. Neither is the 
thing itself that took place too great fora demon to perform. For I do not suppose 
that the wicked. spirit either formed a body resembling Samuel out of air or produced 
a spectre, but I consider him to have deceived the eyes of Saul by an optical illusion, 
such as, it is well known, we frequently see practised at the present day, by which the 
inexperienced can be so far misled as to fancy that they see men when they only 
behold their images and resemblances. [See Tartarotti, Del Congresso Notturno, p. 
383. &c.] The precise nature of this artifice it is not my business to explain: I am 
satisfied, however, that a.demon, if permitted by the supreme Being, is well qualified 
to perform such deceptions. This opinion is not entirely at variance with the view of 
those who refer the whole matter to fallacies : neither does it altegether accord with. it, 
but in a certain respect combines those who ascribe it either to human cunning or to 
the power of demons. 

* De Divinat. lib, 1. (Cap. 3 p. 3111. tom. 9. opp.] 

> On these idols of Democritus we have diseoursed largely above. 
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such created spirits, but only to the supernatural prescience of 
God Almighty, or a Being infinitely perfect: as when events 
remotely distant in time, and of which there are yet no imme- 
diate causes actually in being, which also depend upon many 
circumstances, and a ne series of things, any one of which 
being otherwise would alter the case; as likewise upon much 
uncertainty of human volitions, which are not always necessarily 
linked and concatenated with what goes before, but often loose 
and free; and upon that contingency, that arises from the 
indifferency or equality of eligibility in objects. Lastly, such 
things as do not at all depend upon external circumstances 
neither, nor are caused by things natural anteceding, but by 
some supernatural power; I say, when such future events as 
these are foretold, and accordingly come to pass, this can be 
ascribed to no other but such a being as comprehends, sways, 
and governs all, and is, by a peculiar privilege or prerogative of 
its own nature, omniscient. Epicurus, though really he there- 
fore rejected divination and prediction of future events, because 
he denied providence; yet did he pretend this further reason 
also against it, because it was a thing absolutely inconsistent 
with liberty of will, and destructive of the same:* “H pavrixy 
aviwapxroc’ ei 2 Kal irapKrecy, ovdty wap’ hac Hon ra yrvdpeva, 
“‘ Divination is a thing which hath no existence, nor possibility 
in nature: and if there were such a thing, it would take away 
all liberty of will, and leave nothing in men’s own power.” 
Thus also Carneades, in Cicero,’ maintained, Ne Apollinem 
quidem futura posse dicere, nisi ea, quorum causas natura ita 
contineret, ut ea fieri necesse esset, “ That Apollo himself was 
not able to foretell any future events, other than such as had 
necessary causes in nature antecedent.” And some Christian 
Theists® of later times have, in like manner, denied to God 
Almighty all foreknowledge of human actions, upon the same 
pretence, as being both inconsistent with men’s liberty of will, 
and destructive thereof. For, say they, if men’s actions be free, 
then are they unforeknowable, they having no necessary causes ; 


* Diogenes Laértius, lib. 10. segm. 135. p. 660. In the published copy, however, 
this passage is different from the one here given. For in it the opinion of Epi- 
curus finishes with these words: Oddéy rpdc hyde nynrioy ra yevdpueva, “ The events 
which take place are to be considered as not pertaining to us.” The meaning of these 
words, however, does not differ from that expressed by Dr. Cudworth. The words 
xap’ npa¢ stand in all the editions of Laértius previous to that of Meibomius; who 
first gave the emendation mpdc 1d¢, and, as I consider, advisedly. But upon what 
authority Dr. Cudworth has changed nyynrioy into #n, I am unable to say. — - 

5 De Fato, cap. 14. p. 3281. tom. 9. opp. 

* That this is the opinion of Socinus’ followers and some others is well known to 
those who have made the various and discordant opinions of Christians their study. 
See Faustus Socinus, Prelection. Theologic. cap. 8. 9. 10. f. 32. &c. Jo. Crellius, On 
God and the Divine Attributes, cap. 24. p. 223. of the Dutch version. Val. Schmalzius, 
Contra Franzium, p. 472. 473. 
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and again, if there be any foreknowledge of them, then can they 
not be free, they being ipso facto necessitated thereby. But as 
it is certain that prescience does not destroy the liberty of man’s 
will, or impose any necessity upon it, men’s actions being not 
therefore future, because they are foreknown, but therefore fore- 
known, because future; and were a thing never so contingent, 
yet upon supposition that it will be done, it must needs have 
been future from all eternity: so is it extreme arrogance for 
men, because themselves can naturally foreknow nothing but by 
some causes antecedent, as an eclipse of the sun or moon, there- 
fore to presume to measure the knowledge of God Almighty 
according to the same scantling, and to deny him the prescience 
of human actions, not considering that, as his nature is incom- 
prehensible, so his knowledge may well be looked upon by us as 
such too; that which is past our finding out, and too wonderful for 
us. However, it must be acknowledged for an undoubted truth, 
that no created being can, naturally, and of itself, foreknow any 
future events, otherwise than in and by their causes anteceding. 
If therefore we shall find that there have been predictions of 
such future events as had no necessary antecedent causes; as we 
cannot but grant such things therefore to be foreknowable, 80 
must we needs from thence infer the existence of a God, that is, 
a Being supernatural, infinitely perfect and omniscient, since 
such predictions as these could have proceeded from no other 
cause. 

That there is foreknowledge of future events to men naturally 
unforeknowable, hath been all along the persuasion of the 
generality of mankind. Thus Cicero:* Vetus opinio est, jam 
usque ab heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque et populi Romani, et 
omnium Gentium firmata consensu, versari quandam inter 
homines divinationem, quam Graeci pavrixiy appellant, id est, 
presensionem et scientiam rerum futurarum, “ This is an old 
opinion derived down all along from the heroic times (or the 
mythical age), and not only entertained amongst the Romans, 
but also confirmed’ by the consent of all nations, that there is 
such a thing as divination, and presension or foreknowledge of 
future events.” And the same writer elsewhere, in the person 
of Balbus :f Quamvis nihil tam irridet Epicurus, quam preedic- 
tionem rerum futurarum, mihi videtur tamen vel maximé con- 
firmare, Deorum providentia consuli rebus humanis. Est enim 
profecto divinatio; quz multis locis, rebus, temporibus apparet, 
cim in privatis, thm maximé in publicis. Multa cernunt arus- 
pices, multa augures provident, multa oraculis providentur, multa 
vaticinationibus, multa somniis, multa portentis, “ Although 
Epicurus deride nothing more than the prediction of future 

* De Divinat. lib. 1. 

+ De Natura Deor. lib. 2. p. 239. Lamb. [Cap 65. p. 3046. tom. 9. ne 
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things; yet does this seem to me to be a great confirmation of 
the providence of the gods over human affairs, because there is 
certainly divination, it appearing in many places, things, and 
times, and that not only private, but especially public. Sooth- 
sayers foresee many things, the augurs many; many things are 
declared by oracles, many by prophecies, many by dreams, and 
many by portents.” And indeed that there were even amongst 
the Pagans predictions of future events, not discoverable by any 
human sagacity, which accordingly came to pass, and therefore 
argue a knowledge superior to that of men, or that there are 
certain invisible understanding beings or spirits, seems to be 
undeniable from history. And that the augurs themselves were 
sometimes not unassisted by these officious genii, is plain from 
that of Attius Navius before mentioned, as the circumstances 
thereof are related by historians; that Tarquinius Priscus having 
a mind to try what there was in this skill of augury,’ Dixit ei se 
cogitare quiddam; id possetne fieri, consuluit. Ille augurio 
acto, posse respondet. Tarquinius autem dixit se cogitasse 
cotem novaeulé posse precidi; tum Attium jussisse experiri: 
ita cotem in comitium illatam, inspectante et rege et populo, 
novaculé esse discissam, “ Told Navius, that he thought of 
something, and he would know of him whether it could be 
done or no. Navius having performed his augurating cere- 
monies, replied, that the thing might be done. Whereupon 
Priscus declared what his thought was, namely, that a whet- 
stone might be cut in two with arazor. Navius willed them to 
make trial: wherefore a whetstone vou brought immediately 
into the court, it was in the sight of the king and all the people 
divided with a razor.” But the predictions amongst those 
Pagans were, for the most part, only of the former kind, such 
as proceeded merely from the. natural presaging faculty of these 
demons; this appearing from hence, because their oracles were 
often expressed ambiguously, so as that they might be taken 
either way; those demons A nae aes it seems, being then not 
confident of the event; as also, because they were sometimes 
plainly mistaken in the events. And from hence it was that 
they seldom ventured to foretell any events remotely distant, 
but only what were nigh at hand, and shortly to come to pass ; 
and therefore might be probably conjectured of from things then 
in being. Notwithstanding which, we acknowledge that there 


7 (hese are the words of Cicero, De Divinatione, lib. 2. cap. 17. p. 3129. tom. 9. opp. 

® ‘Whether demons were concerned or not in the predictions and oracles of ancient 
nations, will be discussed by us by-and by. At present I cannot but remark that the three 
reasons here assigned for supposing that divinations and oracles, which were held in such 
high estimation previously to the birth of our Saviour, could proceed from the presaging 
faculty of demons and genii, admit of ‘a more extensive application than the learned 
Doetor intends, and may be employed to the complete overthrow of his opinion. 
I. He supposes demons, and not God, to have been the authors of those oracles, 
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are some few instances of predictions amongst the Pagans of the 
other kind. Such as that intimated by Cicero in his book of 
Divination,? where he declareth the doctrine of Diodorus con- 


because they were frequently ambiguous. Another will maintain it to be evident from 
hence, and in my opinion with good reason, that all those predictions and prophecies 
of future events are to be attributed solely to the cunning and craftiness of soothsayers, 
. augurs, and priests. II. He considers this to be clear also from the fact that the 
ancient prophets predicted only those events which were shortly about to come to pasa, 
but not those which were remote and separated by long intervals of time. Another 
might argue with great probability that this is a strong argument for supposing the 
whole affair to be referable to the craft and impudence of impostors. For people are 
not much taken with predictions of those things which they hear are not to happen till 
they themselves have been long ago dead: on the contrary, the multitude is always 
eager to know beforehand the fates and fortunes awaiting themselves and their own 
times. Wherefore it was not worth while for the priests and augurs to foretell to man- 
kind the events of future ages, although they might have done so without any risk to 
themselves: but it was greatly to their interest to have the credit of being able to 
predict the fortunes of living men. Not to mention, that the oracles and diviners 
generally speaking, merely returned answers to inquirers: and no one was absurd 
enough to inquire concerning matters about to happen after a lapse of some ages. 
III. It is scarcely necessary for me to remark the same of the third reason. For no 
one is so dull as not to perceive that the fact of an oracle not being fulfilled by the 
event is a stronger proof that it proceeded from the craftiness of men than that a 
demon was its author. But some one will object, perhaps, that there are many ex- 
amples of predictions which bear evidence of greater perspicacity than is possessed by 
any man, and therefore could only have been derived from a being of a superior con- 
dition to mankind : and this being the case, that there is much weight in these arguments 
towards proving the oracles of the ancients to have proceeded from demons. But those 
of a different opinion will answer, that the examples which are usually brought forward 
on this question are uncertain and doubtful : that it is possible for many things to have 
happened by mere accident in the way predicted by the priests and augurs; in short, that 
we may fairly suppose the historians who mention oracles of the kind, to have frequently 
attended more to fame and popular rumours, or their own superstition, than to reason. 
But granting it to be true, as is commonly stated, that formerly not a few things were 
predicted, which no one could have known beforehand, unless instructed by a being 
superior to man, still this adds no new weight to these arguments towards proving what 
they are intended to prove. For I do not understand how a man can be refuted who 
reasons in this manner / With some predictions of the ancients the facts and events 
corresponded: with others they did not correspond. Some oracles were clear and 
perspicuous; others again doubtful and ambiguous. Therefore sometimes demons, 
with the permission of God, predicted by means of their slaves the events which were 
about to happen to nations and individuals: but at others the priests and soothsayers 
beguiled and imposed upon the unwary vulgar. Those responses of the gods and 
oracles which were confirmed by the event, I consider to have proceeded from demons: 
but those which I observe to be of another character, I ascribe to the impostures of 
men. The example of Attius Navius, upon which the learned Doctor lays so much 
stress, does not properly belong to divinations, but to wonderful deeds which are 
recorded to have taken place in the heroic times, and are ranked by himself, a little 
above, among miracles. But this rests upon no adequate and satisfactory authority, 
but merely upon rumour and popular tradition, as is evident even from Livy, and 
therefore is classed by me among those miracles which are said to have been performed 
by St. Geneviéve among the French, and by St. Patrick among the Irish. Possibly some- 
thing of the kind did formerly happen at Rome: upon which however we can determine 
nothing certain, since the circumstances of the time and other relations, from which we 
ought to form our judgment on the nature of wonderful actions, are at this day un- 


® He meant De Fato, in which book, cap. 7. p. 3269. tom. 9. opp. these words 
occur. 
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cerning necessity and contingency: Non necesse fuisse Cypselum 
regnare Corinthi, quanquam id millesimo anté anno Apollinis 
oraculo editum’ esset, “ That it was not necessary Cypselus the 
tyrant should reign at Corinth, though that were a thing pre- 
dicted by Apollo’s oracle a thousand years before.” As also this 
recorded by Varro,’° of Vectius Valens, an augur in the time of 
Romulus, who, when Rome was a building, from the flying of 
twelve vultures, presaged that the continuance of that city would 
be for twelve hundred years : which seems to have been accord- 
ingly fulfilled, in the year of our Lord four hundred and fifty 
five, immediately after the death of the third Valentinian (whom 
some make to be the last emperor of the West or Rome) when 
Gensericus the Vandal took the city the second time, and fired 
it. But above all, that of the Sibyls; of whose prophecies such 
things are recorded by pagan writers, as makes it very suspicious, 
that they did foretell the coming of our Saviour Christ, and the 
times of Christianity. But were these, and the like pagan pro- 
phecies, real, then must they needs have had some higher original 
than the natural presaging faculty of their demons, especially 
those of the Sibyls; who, for aught we know, might be as well 


known to us. What the more intelligent of the Romans thought of this prodigy of 
Attius may be learned from these words of Cicero, occurring De Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 
6. p. 3058. tom. 9. opp. Non possum Attii Navii, quem commemorabas, lituum con- 
temnere. Sed qui ista intellecta sunt, a philosophis debes discere, preesertim cum isti 
plurimis de rebus divinis mentiantur, “I cannot contemn the staff of Attius Navius 
you have spoken of. But I ought to learn from philosophers, how such things are to 
be understood, especially as those men, in reference to a great many divine matters, 
deal in lies.” Add what he says, De Divinat. lib, 2. cap. 38. p. 3223. Omitte igitur 
lituum Romuli, quem in maximo incendio negas potuisse comburi: contemne cotem 
Attii Navii: nihil debet esse in philosophia commentitiis fabellis loci, ‘‘ Say no more, 
therefore, about the staff of Romulus, which you assert could not be burnt in the great 
conflagration : despise the whetstone of Attius Navius: in philosophy no place should 
be given to commentitious fables.”’ 

10 The passage of Varro here touched upon by the learned Doctor is found in 
the Fragments of lib. 18. of his Antiquitates Rerum Humanarum. The words 
themselves are as follows: Fuisse Vettium Rome in augurio non ignobilem, ingenio 
magno, cuivis docto in disputando parem: eum se audivisse dicentem: si ita essent, 
ut traderent historici de Rome urbis condende auguriis ac duodecim vulturibus : 
quoniam centum et viginti annos incolumis preteriisset populus Romanus, ad mille et 
ducentos perventurum, “That Vettius was an augur of no mean note at Rome, pos- 
sessing great intellect, and a match for any of the learned in disputation: that he had 
heard him say, that if what historians recorded of the auguries and twelve vultures, at 
the time of building Rome were true, the Roman people having passed one hundred 
and twenty years in safety would last for twelve hundred years.” Now it is evident 
from these words that Dr. Cudworth’s memory has twice deceived him in this passage. 
I. He calls the augur, whose prediction he is speaking of, Vectius Valens. But Varro 
writes that he had no other name than Vettius. The learned Doctor seems to have 
eonfounded Vestius Valens, a diviner and soothsayer of Antioch, who foretold the for- 
tunes of new Rome or Constantinople to ‘Constantine the Great, with that other 
Vettius mentioned by Varro, who presaged the duration of ancient Rome. Concerning 
the Antiochian seer, consult Gerh. Jo. Vossius, De Scientiis Mathematicis, cap. 37. 6. 
II, He supposes Vettius the augur to have been contemporary with Romulus, and to 
nave himself seen those vultures, from whose number he predicted the continuanee of 
the Roman city. But it is clear from the words of Varro, that he lived long after 
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assisted supernaturally to predict our Saviour Christ, amongst 
the Pagans in the West, as Balaam was in the East." 
But here the Scripture triumpheth over paganism and all its 


Romulus, and in the time of Varro himself, and made his conjecture from what was 
currently reported respecting the twelve vultures seen by Romulus. The matter itself 
referred to by Vettius, is recorded by Livy, Hist. lib. 1. cap.6. p.7. These errors 
have already been noticed by the celebrated J. Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 4. 
p- 116. &e. 

1! Here a few words will be required in solution of a twofold question. First: 
Whether the priests who presided over the oracles of the ancients were influenced by 
evil demons, and by their instruction sometimes predicted future events, or acted a 
mere farce and deluded those who consulted them by fictitious prophecies ?_ Secondly: 
Whether the supreme Being ever thought good to grant the faculty of divination to 
Pagans? The learned Doctor does not hesitate to affirm both these: but there are 
not a few who will consider this to be done unadvisedly. 

Every one who is not entirely ignorant of the history of literature must be acquainted 
with the ingenious and erudite disputations among the learned of our own times on 
the subject of the ancient oracles. As most of the ancient Christians, and nearly all 
theologians after them, had given to oracles an important place among the means by 
which the prince of darkness, prior to the birth of our Saviour, kept nations in bondage 
to himself, Ant. Van. Dalen, in a specific work On Oracles, published at the close of 
the last century, maintained with great copiousness and learning, that no oracle ought 
to be ascribed to an evil demon, but all of them to the craft and imposture of priests; 
whose footsteps have been followed by learned men in such numbers, that at this day 
a man would scarcely escape the stigma of superstition, if he did not pronounce his 
disbelief, that demons, on some occasions at least, had any concern in these matters. 
Those who wish to know the history of this controversy may seek it from others: for 
myself it will be sufficent to notice this one thing, which has escaped those who have 
recerded it, that to Fr. Baltus, and the others who reject Van Dalen’s opinion, an 
auxiliary arrived not long ago from India, J. V. Bouchet, one of those Jesuists that 
are sent to India under the auspices of the pope for the purpose of propagating the 
Christian religion: who, in a tolerably long letter to Balt, recounts examples of oracles 
seen and witnessed by himself among nations enslaved with the superstition of many 
gods. See Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses Ecrites des Missions Etrangeres, tom. 9, 
p. 61—123. For my own part, on reviewing the whole matter, I am disposed to con- 
sider this to belong to that class of controversies upon which it is impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, ‘Those who dispute upon the matter are d as to 
the existence of demons, or beings superior to man, either as regards intellect, or 
agility, or the knowledge of recondite causes, or, in short, other things: for if one side 
were to deny this, there would be an end of the whole disputation, and it would be 
necessary te inquire concerning demons, before we could come to oracles. They are 
also agreed that these demons, from various causes, can foresee and predict some things, 
which ne buman being can have any foresight of. For if men who excel others in 
sciences can foretell many things which the less experienced cannot see before they 
happen, who would deny the same faculty to genii, more powerful and acute than man ? 
Lastly. They both allow that those genii are able to impart to others their knowledge of 
future events, and thaf neither God's justice nor goodness always prevents them from 
doing so. On which matters as those who deliberate upon the causes of oracles are 
not at issue, I do not understand how it can be proved that demons never predicted. 
future events through the priesta, and that all oracles were no better than the idle 
divinations of soothsayers and the Chaldeans. Those who deny altogether the agency 
of demons in oracles, in the first place, appeal to the numerous examples in which 
manifest traces are discernible of fraud and imposture: secondly, they speak of the 
ambiguity and falsehood of oracles: they then adduce the testimonies of many of the 
pagan writers themselves, in which these writers ridicule the vanity and fallacy of 
oracles: lastly, they suppose it to be unworthy of God to suffer evil demons to deceive 
and delude mankind by their responses. It is unnecessary to enumerate the arguments 
and observations of minor importance. But the last of these arguments goes too far, 
and proves more than it is intended to prove. For by parity of reasoning, any one 
might rightly conclude as follows: It was unworthy of God to suffer priests, eooth- 
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oracles and divinations; there being contained in it so many 
unquestionable predictions of events to follow a long time after, 
and such as can be imputed to nothing but the supernatural 


sayers, seers, magicians, expounders of dreams, tg mislead people by their divinations 
and responses, It is all the same, whether a man is deceived by demons or by their 
minions. Therefore if the supreme Being, as all acknowledge, does nothing unworthy 
of his majesty by permitting impostors of the kind and the priests of empty idols to 
‘ circumyent the multitude, neither can it appear inconsistent with his consummate per- 
fections that, previously to the birth of our Saviour, he sometimes allowed evil geniz to 
predict future events through men devoted to themselves. God has not granted reason 
to mankind for no purpose: which if they will not make use of, but will suffer them- 
selves to be deceived by artful men, or even by demons, they have no cause for blaming 
God, but only themselves and their own idleness. This argument, therefore, is of 
equal force against those who ascribe no oracle to demons, as it is against those who 
maintain demons to have been present in all the temples. As to the three former, 
‘they prove clearly that in many oracles the wickedness of men had more to do than 
that of demons, and that those who surpassed the vulgar in wisdom and sagacity were 
conscious of this, but they by no means prove all oracles to have been of this kind. 
For if I could show six hundred instances of oracles proceeding from the craft and im- 
posture of men, still this would not amount to a proof that all oracles were of the same 
kind, unless I should first prove by clear arguments, that it is impossible for demons to 
make men acquainted with future events, either through their ministers or in any other 
manner. Which being beyond the power of any one to do, I consider it to be evident, 
therefore, that we cannot assert generally that all the accounts which have come down 
to us in the books of good authors concerning miracles are to be referred to frauds and 
impostures. The other side, who hold either all or the major part of oracles to have 
proceeded from demons, draw the chief support of their opinion, partly from the 
responses said formerly to have been given, and partly from the testimonies of Chris- 
tians. But that the Christians of the primitive ages are not men who are implicitly to 
be believed will be doubted by no one who is not ignorant of the various errors into 
which they incautiously fell. It is difficult to divest ourselves of those opinions which 
we have been imbued with from infancy: and therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
men of great piety and worth in other respects should have clung to many of the 
popular superstitions which they had imbibed almost with their mothers’ milk. As to the 
oracles themselves, some of them undoubtedly seem to surpass the faculties of men: 
but any one, I imagine, may perceive that those who entertain the opposite opinion 
will not long be at a loss for something to bring forward against them. They will reply, 
that it is possible for the event to have corresponded with the prediction by pure acci- 
dent ; or they will call into question the credibility of the authors ; or they will con- 
tend that the narratives of the facts are not sufficiently clear and perfect. All this 
being so, I do not hesitate to declare, that every thing is not so clear in this controversy 
as to warrant us in pronouncing altogether in favour of either side. That the authors 
of many oracles were crafty priests and not demons, learned men have demonstrated 
by arguments as valid as can be produced on such questions. But as it still remains 
certain that there is nothing absurd or contrary to reason in the opinion of those who 
suppose demons to have sometimes really delivered oracles, J consider I shall do right, 
if I refrain from fully apsenting to either view. On comparing the two opinions, however, 
it must certainly be owned, that those who refer all the ancient oracles to the craftiness 
of men are in a somewhat better position than those who suppose demons to have in 
former times inspired the priests, or themselves delivered responses to inquirers. For 
the former, having already produced instances of many frauds of the kind, have by that 
means not only given some probability to their opinion, but have also proved the 
possibility of its being altogether true. For that which has happened twice or thrice 
can happen a hundred times. Whereas the latter, who have not yet established either 
by indubitable examples or testimonies that a demon was ever really the author of 
oracles, have nothing to rely upon but this, that their opinion cannot be convicted of 
falsehood. But in my judgment, an opinion supported by arguments, which if not 
certain are at least probable, has somewhat more of plausibility in it than the one 
which has no foundation to rest upon, except merely that nobody can wholly refute it : 
although a wise man would not give his entire assent to either. Every one, I consider, 
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foreknowledge and omniscience of God Almighty. As for 
example, those concerning the Messiah, or our Saviour Christ, 
delivered by Jacob, Moses, David, Isaias, Jeremy, Daniel, and 


ought to be left at liberty to decide upon such matters as he likes: for religion is not in 
the least affected by either the one or the other opinion. I have often been surprised to 
see worthy men, in other respects of high eminence in sacred as well as profane learn- 
ing, contend on the side of those who refer the origin of oracles exclusively to demons, 
as though they were combating for the glory of God and the welfare of the church. 
For I cannot bring myself to consider it to be to the glory of God, for men to believe 
that, previously to the time of our Saviour, Satan was permitted to wander about at 
will, and every where to deceive miserable mortals by all sorts of frauds and fallacies. 
T have thought proper to observe thus much, even for the sake of satisfying the illus- 
trious scholar, Jo. Christoph. Gottscheid, professor of Leipzig, who, without having 
received any obligation from me, not long ago most courteously dedicated to me a most 
elegant German version of Fontanelle’s History of Oracles, published in French, and 
publicly requested my opinion concerning this controversy. 

I come now to the second question: Whether there were formerly men among the 
nations ignorant of the true religion, who for certain reasons were gifted by the supreme 
Being with the faculty of predicting future events. An immense number of the 
learned do not hesitate to espouse Dr. Cudworth’s opinion. And as many as ascribe 
any thing to the Sibylline verses, which an infinity of persons notoriously do, cannot 
but entertain it. [Almost all the ancient Christians thought so. See Beausobre, Hist. 
des Manich. p. 305. &c.] Of the earlier Christian fathers the author of the Questiones 
et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, which at this day bear the name of Justin Martyr, did 
not scruple to follow the same opinion, Quest. 2. p. 392. opp. Justini. For after 
having asked, “ Since there were true prophets among the Greeks as well as among 
Christians, and divinations of future events were given by both parties, by what marks 
can we distinguish the Christian prophets to be more excellent ?” he answers as follows: 
Tov atrov Ost ~ore wavra raira cai 4 wodppnete TOY Adywy cai ExBacic 
Trav Epywy, cai rov dia rv mpognTréy re edi aroord\wy wpounyboayrog, & 
Emedre wotty, woatrwe bt Kai Ota ry wey rijg edocBelac abrdc wpoEpn- 
vuoey, @ Epedre zroretv, “ All these, the prediction of words as well as the event of 
things, are of the same God; who both foretold by the holy prophets and apostles 
what he was about to do, and in like manner foreshowed future events by those who 
were strangers to the true worship.” Which having proved, although somewhat 
inaptly, by the example of Balaam and a certain passage of Ezekiel, he again subjoins 
the following: Otrwe cal did réyv wap’ “EAAnot pavriwy boa did rev Epywr 
rhy ExBaow sédéaro, abrog mpoeunyvoe, “In like manner he (God) foreshowed 
by the Greek prophets, whatever was fulfilled by the event.” Let us see how far we 
can assent to this opinion. In the first place it is evident to us from the authority of 
sacred writ, that God, consistently with his perfections, can impart to impious and 
flagitious men extraordinary powers, and among these the faculty of divination. For 
to pass over the example of Balaam, which Dr. Cudworth himself has cited, and of 
Caiaphas, John xi. 5]. the divine prophet Micah in the words of God accuses the pro- 
phets of his time of divining for money, Micah iii. 11. and our Saviour himself declares 
that at the last day he will say to many of those who have prophesied in his name, 
“I never knew you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity,” Matt. vii. 23. All 
these, however, although leading a wicked life, were yet not entirely devoid of the true 
religion, but were imbued in a great measure with correct sentiments on religion, 
and not associated with those who despised the true God and worshipped false deities. 
Wherefore I should consider it to be not yet proved by these examples, that there is 
nothing to prevent God from entrusting the power of predicting future events to those 
who are altogether strangers to the true worship, In the next place it is well known 
that no nation in times past was so barbarous and so forsaken of God, that he did not 
now and then raise up in it good and wise men, especially before the promulgation of 
the law by Moses, who abominated the popular superstitions and the worship of idols, 
and both recommended to the people and themselves followed a better and more holy 
religion. There occur in sacred writ illustrious examples in proof of this, Even the 
Jews by universal consent allow, that prior to the time of Moses other nations as well 
as themselves had their prophets. See Rich. Simonii Lettres Choisies, tom. 3. ch. 9. 
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most of the prophets; foretelling sundry particular circum- 
stances of his coming, and that grand event, which followed 
after, of the Gentiles or Pagans’ so general reception and enter- 


p. 49. Wherefore, if those who think with Dr. Cudworth simply mean that no nation 
was altogether destitute of divinely inspired men, from whom all who were so dis 

might learn the knowledge of the true God, and the way of eternal salvation, there 
would be nothing in this opinion to be found fault with. But these learned men wish 
us to concede something more, and require us to believe that the supreme Being 
sometimes disclosed his will and future events even to those whose minds were 
entirely devoid of true religion, and contaminated with the most perverse sentiments 
concerning God. Are we therefore to assent to this opinion? For my part I consider 
we ought to decide that generally God can do, and sometimes for most just and holy 
reasons did do, the thing in question. I am led to this conclusion by the example, 
recorded in Scripture, of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ii. 1. This king beyond all contro- 
versy served vain gods; and yet God by a remarkable dream informed him of the fate 
of his empire. I should almost add the example of Abimelech, king of Gerar, to 
whom the supreme Being is likewise said to have signified his will in sleep,- Gen. xx. 6. 
But on considering all that is recorded of this king, he does not seem to me to have been 
aman wholly ignorant of the true religion, although I willingly grant that he was not 
in the strict sense a true worshipper of God. It being certain, therefore, that it is 
not incompatible with the holiness of God, sometimes to disclose future things to the 
worshippers of idols, it remains for us to inquire, whether examples of such prophets 
ean be produced from the history of ancient nations, especially of the Greeks and 
Romans. I shall merely take a review of those adduced by Dr. Cudworth ; for as 
those who hold the same opinion do not bring forward any that are better and greater, 
by ascertaining the estimation reason requires us to form of these, we shall at once 
know what we are to think of the whole. 1. I shall begin with the last example, that 
of Balaam. But it will be already evident from what I have stated above, that this is 
foreign to the matter in hand. For Balaam, as the whole of his history and the 
prophecy itself show, was not a stranger to the true religion, but a worshipper of one 
God, and separated from the people of God only by his vices and place of abode, 
Num. xxiii. 2. The Sibyls, who here occupy the last place but one among the 
examples, are the subject of endless questions and doubts among the learned, and 
therefore cannot supply us with any sure argument on this question. If there were 
women of the kind in former times, which I consider not unlikely, still we are unable 
to come to any positive decision respecting the faculty possessed by them, as long as 
we lack their oracles and poems. That any of them are extant at the present day is 
denied by most men, nor are those which are commonly passed off for Sibylline verses 
received as such by persons eminent for their skill in criticism or their knowledge of ancient 
. matters, 3. I could wish that the Roman augur Vettius, Who lived in the time of Varro, 
had been altogether excluded by our author from this number. For the augury of this 
man is not such .as could not proceed from any one but a divine prophet. I can 
imagine this foolish seer to have prophesied with great confidence, because he knew for 
a certainty that at the time he pointed out neither himself nor any of his auditors 
would be living. Neither did the event, as the learned Doctor supposes, confirm this 
oracle. For although the city was taken, and a great part of it burnt down by 
Genseric, twelve centuries after Romulus, still it did not utterly perish according to the 
prediction of Vettius, nor cease to be a splendid, illustrious, and magnificent city 
after that calamity. But above all, what completely deprives Vettius’ oracle of all 
authority is, that this man predicted the duration of the Roman city from the number 
and flight of the vultures, Therefore, if God was the author of this oracle it follows 
that he also caused so many vultures to appear to Romulus, and consequently no one 
can doubt but that the science of augurs, upon the laws of which Vettius’ prophecy 
chiefly rests, was in former times a divine institution. But what man in his senses, and 
entertaining correct notions of divine matters, would believe this? 4. The oracle con- 
cerning Cypselus, which is the one first instanced here, and taken from Cicero’s book 
De Fato, is regarded by me in no higher light. For this is said to have been predicted 
of Cypselus by the oracle of Apollo; and it is utterly incredible that the supreme 
and most holy Deity ever prophesied from the Delphic tripod, or employed the mouth 
of the Pythian priestess to foreshow the fates of nations and empires, Although there 
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tainment of Christianity; that is, the belief of the Messiah, 
promised to the Jews; together with the shaking off of their 
gods and idols. Amongst which Scripture prophecies, concerning 
our Saviour Christ, we must needs reckon for‘one, and none of 
the least considerable neither, that of Daniel’s weeks, or of four 
hundred and ninety years, to commence from the going forth of 
the word, or the decree made by Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, 
in the seventh year of his reign, for the return of the people of 
Israel, Priests and Levites, to Jerusalem; and to terminate in 
the death of the Messiah, and the preaching of the gospel to the 
Jews only; though we are not ignorant, how some learned men, 
both of the former and latter times, have stretched their wits, 
they sometimes using no small violence to divert this prophecy 
another way. For that these prophecies, concerning our Saviour 
Christ, could have no other original than the immediate super- 
natural revelation of God Almighty, is evident from the thing 
itself ; it being such as depended on no natural causes, much 
less upon those constellations of the astrological Atheists,’ but 
only upon his own secret will and counsel. 

But besides these prophecies concerning our Saviour Christ, 
there are others contamed in the Scripture, concerning the fates 
and successions of the chief kingdoms, empires, and polities of 
the world; as of the rise of the Persian monarchy; of its fall 
and conquest by the Macedonian Alexander ; of the quadripartite 
division of this Greekish empire after Alexander’s death; of the 
succession of the Seleucide and Lagids, a prophetic history, so 


is no necessity even for this answer. If the learned Doctor had attentively examined 
Cicero’s words he would easily have perceived from them that no oracle of the kind 
was in fact ever delivered a thousand years before the time of Cypselus, but that 
Chrysippus, whose opinion and words Cicero is reciting, said merely: Si vel ejusmodi 
datum fuisset ab Apolline responsum, haud tamen necesse futurum fuisse, ut regnaret 
Cypselus, “ If a response of the kind had been given by Apollo, still it would not have 
been necessary that. Cypselus should reign.” The phraseology m these words is 
similar to that of the apostle St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels ;” and Gal. i. 8. “ Though an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” Herodotus removes all doubt on this matter, who Histor. lib. 5. cap. 92. 
p. 320. 321. narrates the history of Cypselus, and cites this very oracle of the 
Delphic Apollo which Cicero alludes to. For he not only acknowledges it to be 
doubtful and ambiguous, dygidé&coy, but states also that it was delivered not prior to 
the age of Cypselus, but only at the time when he had already arrived at manhood. 
There is no doubt but that Cypselus, being desirous of the sovereignty, corrupted the 
priests of the oracle, so as to make the answer of the god correspond to his wishes, 
In conclusion, therefore, although I grant that God can impart the knowledge of future 
events even to those who in other respects entertain the most perverse notions of reli- 
gion and his worship, yet I deny that, with the exception of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
perhaps of Abimelech, any clear and unquestionable example can be adduced from 
the histories of ancient nations, 

1 He alludes to Cardan and some others who were so devoted to astrology as most 
absurdly to subject even the Christian religion itself to the stars. There are in exist- 
ence two dissertations of J. Fr. Mayer, a celebrated theologian of former times, on this 
question: whether the fate of religions depends on the stars, published at Hamb. 1700. 
in 4to. in which much nonsense of the sort is collected together. 
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agreeable with the events, that it was by Porphyrius*® pretended 
to have been written after them; and lastly, of the rise and 
continuance of the Roman empire. For notwithstanding the 
endeavours of some to pervert all those Scripture prophecies that 
extend to the present times, it is clearly demonstrable, that this 
was Daniel’s fourth ten-horned beast, or the legs and toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s statue, that fourth empire, strong as iron, 
which came at length to be broken or divided into ten or many 
principalities, called in the prophetic language, and according to 
the e:chon, horns; amongst whom was to start up another 
“ horn with eyes, speaking great words against the Most High, 
and making war with the saints, and prevailing against them, 
for a time, times, and half a time.” Which prophecy of Daniel’s 
is the ground-work of St. John’s Apocalypse, it being there 
further insisted upon, filled up and enlarged, with the addition 
of several particulars; so that both Daniel and John have each 
of them, from their respective ages, set down a prophetic calendar 
of times, in a continued series (the former more compendiously 
and generally, the latter more copiously and particularly), to the 
very end of the world. 

d thus do we see plainly, that the Scripture prophecies 
evince a Deity; neither can these possibly be imputed by 
Atheists, as other things, to men’s fear and fancy, nor yet to the 
fiction of politicians. Nor do they only evince a Deity, but 
confirm Christianity also; partly as predicted by them in its 
several circumstances, a grand one whereof was the Gentiles’ 
reception of it; and partly as itself predicting future events, 
this spirit of prophecy being the testimony of Jesus. Both 
which Scripture prophecies, of Christ in the Old Testament, 
and from him in the New, are of equal, if not greater force to 
us in this present age, for the confirmation of our faith, than the 
miracles themselves recorded in the Scripture: we having now 
certain knowledge ourselves of many of those events, and being 
no way able to suspect but that the prophecies were written 
long before. ; , 

''To conclude; all these extraordinary phenomena of appa- 
ritions, witchcraft, possessions, miracles, and prophecies, do 
evince that spirits, angels, or demons, though invisible to us, are 
no fancies, but real and substantial inhabitants of the world ; 
which favours not the atheistic hypothesis: but some of them, 
as the higher kind of miracles and predictions, do also imme- 
diately enforce the acknowledgment of a Deity; a Being 
-superior to nature, which therefore can check and control it; 
and which comprehending the whole, foreknows the most re- 
motely distant, and contingent events. 


3 See St. Jerome’s Proem. Commentar. in Daniel, tom. 5. opp. p. 481. 
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And now have we not only fully answered and confuted all 
the atheistic pretences against the idea of God, tending to dis- 
prove his existence; but also occasionally proposed several solid 
and substantial arguments for a Deity: as, that all successive 
things, the world, motion, and time, are in their own nature 
absolutely incapable of an ante-eternity; and therefore, there 
must of necessity be something else of a permanent duration, 
that was eternal without beginning: that no Atheist, accordi 
to his principles, can possibly give any account of the origi 
of his own soul or mind; that the phenomenon of motion cannot 
be solved without an incorporeal principle, presiding over the 
whole; that the rd eb cal xadwe, “ the artificial, regular, and 
orderly frame of things,” together with the harmony of the 
whole, demonstrate an understanding and intending cause of the 
world, that ordered things for. ends and good. Besides, that 
there are several other phenomena, both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, which Atheists being no way able to solve, are forced 
to deny. 

Troe indeed, some of the ancient Theists have themselves 
affirmed, that there could be no demonstration of a God: which 
assertion of theirs hath been by others misunderstood into this 
sense, as if there were therefore no certainty at all to be had of 
God’s existence, but only a conjeetural probability; no know- 
ledge or science, but only faith and opinion. Whereas the true 
meaning of those ancient Theists, who denied that there could 
be any demonstration of a God, was only this, That the existence 
of a God could not be demonstrated & priori, himself being the 
first cause of all things. Thus doth Alexander Aphrodisius, in 
his Physical Doubts and Solutions, after he had propounded an 
argument for a God, according to Aristotelic principles, from 
motion, declare himself:* ‘H deiEte xara avaAvow, od yap oldvre 
Tig mowrTne apxinc amddakw elvar, adAd dei awd rwHv tortowy 
ve kai gavepwy apkapuévouc, KxaTrd tiv mpd¢ Tavra ovudwrlay 
avarbos xowptvove ovoricat thy exelvov pbow, “ That this ar- 
gument or proof of his was in way of analysis only; it being 
not possible that there should be a demonstration of the first 
principles of all. Wherefore (saith he) we must here fetch our 
beginning from things, that are after it, and manifest; and 
thence, by way of analysis, ascend to the proof of that first 
nature, which was before them.” And to the same purpose 
Clemens Alexandrinus, having first affirmed,t a¢ dvopera- 
xEptotdéraroc 6 rept Yeov Adyoc’ éwet yao apy7n Tavroc Mpaypatoc 
dvoebarroc, TavTwe Tov 4) TpwTN kal moecburarn apy? SbodeKroc, 
qrtg wal soi¢g GAXole aracww aitla rov .yevéoSat, kal yevoutvouc 


* Lib. l..cap. 2. [Page 2. Edit. Greec. Venet. 1536. fol.] 
+ Strom. lib. 5, p. 388. (Cap. 12. p. 695. Edit, Potteri.} 
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eivat, “ That God is the most -difficult thing of all to be dis- 
coursed of ; because, since the principle of every thing is hard 
to find out, the first and most ancient principle of all, which was 
the cause to all other things of their being made, must needs be 
the hardest of all to be declared or manifested ;” he afterwards 
subjoins: "AAAd ove? émiornuy Aaubaverae TH aTodeuKriKy avrn 
yao & woottpwr Kal yuwpiiwriowy avvlorarat’ rov de ayevyhrou 
Taste mpovTdpye, “* But neither can God be apprehended by 
any demonstrative science: for such science is from things before 
in order of nature, and more knowable; whereas nothing can 
exist before that which is altogether unmade.” And certain it 
is, that it implies a contradiction, that God, or a perfect Being, 
should be thus demonstrated by any thing before him as his 
cause. Nevertheless it doth not therefore follow, that there can 
be no certainty at all had of the existence of a God, but only a 
conjectural probability ; no knowledge, but faith and opinion 
only. For we may have a certain knowledge of things, the é:dre 
whereof cannot be demonstrated a priori, or from antecedent 
necessary causes: as for example, that there was something 
eternal of itself, without beginning, is not at all demonstrable 
by any antecedent cause, it being contradictious to such a thing 
to have a cause. Nevertheless, upon supposition only, that 
something doth exist, which no man can possibly make any 
doubt of, we may not only have an opinion, but also certain 
knowledge, from the necessity of irrefragable reason, that there 
was never nothing, but something or other did always exist from 
eternity, and without beginning. In like manner, though the 
existence of a God or perfect Being cannot be demonstrated a 
priori, yet may we notwithstanding, from our very selves (whose 
existence we cannot doubt of), and from what is contained in our 
own minds, or otherwise consequent from him, by undeniable 
principles of reason, necessarily infer his existence. And when- 
soever any thing is thus necessarily inferred from what is unde- 
niable and mdubitable, this is a demonstration, though not of the 
dudre, yet of the Sr: of it; that the thing is, though not why it is. 
And many of the geometrical demonstrations are no other.° 


3 The question here touched upon by the learned Doctor: Whether or not there can 
be any demonstration of God, is one of those which may easily be decided, if dis- 
cussed by wise and rational men. For taking away the ambiguity of the terms demon- 
stration and @ priori, it will be clear to every one that there is no controversy about 
the thing itself, but only about the meaning of the words. But still there are some, both 
among the ancients and moderns, who have denied the demonstrability of God 
in a sense by no means to be admitted of: to which number I almost suspect 
Clemens Alexandrinus to have belonged, who at any rate has not expressed himself 
‘with sufficient caution on this subject, although he is excused by Dr. Cudworth. Clemens, 
to show the dignity and excellency of the Christian religion, declares that God cannot 
otherwise be known and apprehended than by faith and the doctrine inculcated by our 
Saviour: Aciwerac 61), says he, Yelg ydapire cai pdvp ry wap’ abrov Ady rd 
dyvworoy elvat, “ It remains, therefore, that we apprehend the unknown (God) by 
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It hath been asserted by a late eminent philosopher,‘ that 
there is no possible certainty to be had of any thing, before we 
be certain of the existence of a God essentially good; because 
we can never otherwise free our minds from the importunity of 


divine grace, and the Word alone which is with him.” Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 696. 
Which if he intended to mean that a more certain and full knowledge of God, than 
reason can supply, is given to us by Christ, and that by the Holy Spirit and faith our 
‘minds are so confirmed in the knowledge of the divine nature as to be freed from all 
doubt, there would be no cause for reprehension in that precept. But Clemens goes 
farther, and leaves to reason no efficacy whatever ; nay, he tells us that that very 
knowledge of God which was possessed by some philosophers, proceeded from a 
certain innate Word, or from Christ, whom he supposes to dwell by nature in the minds 
of all men ; an opinion indeed very closely bordering upon fanaticism. Those 
‘certainly are mistaken who fancy that the well-known fanatical doctrine respecting a 
certain inward Word, was first invented by the Mystics and propagated from their 
books. This is an old doctrine, which grew up in the very infancy of Christianity, 
especially in Egypt, and being diffused through the masters of the Alexandrine school, 
and those Christian fathers who combined the precepts of Plato with the Christian 
religion, was afterwards more elaborately refined and set forth by the mystics. And 
there were many of the ancient Christian fathers who on this subject followed in the 
footsteps of Clemens, and maintained that none of those things which can be under- 
stood respecting God are to be referred to reason, but,all to faith and a certain inward 
monitor ; a doctrine indeed which afforded matter for cavil and ridicule to philosophers, 
as appears from what Origen says upon this subject, lib. 1. adv. Celsum, p. 8. and 
elsewhere. If any one, therefore, denies God to be demonstrable in this sense he is 
by all means to be opposed, lest we should rush into various snares from which it will 
be impossible ever to escape. There are other fanatics also, not differing much from 
these, who affirm that God cannot be known by reason, but only by sense and a certain 
interior feeling of the mind; whom no one again will agree with who does not wish te 
reject all reason and that natural knowledge of God, which is so highly spoken of by 
St. Paul. Some of the later theologians, I must confess, who have written against the 
Atheists, although in other respects entertaining the best of sentiments, have some- 
times however, in my opinion, discoursed without sufficient caution and prudence on 
this question. For there are those among them who openly assert that the Atheists are 
not to be opposed by arguments, the power of which is merely human, but only by the 
sayings of holy writ, as possessing divine virtue. But this opinion I consider to be 
very dangerous, and open to many baneful inferences, nay injurious to the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures. There is undoubtedly in the sayings of sacred writ an 
incredible power and efficacy towards rousing and turning the hearts of men ; but the 
mind ought to be prepared and imbued as it were beforehand, to receive this influence, 
and remove the impediments which oppose it. Admirable and elegant are the pre- 
cepts of Ern. Salom. Cyprianus on this subject in the Dedication prefixed to the Ani- 
madversions on Grotius’ book De Veritate Religionis Christiane. As to Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, whom we know to have been devoted to Peripatetic principles, by 
denying that God can be demonstrated he acted according to the precepts of his master, 
whose rules on demonstration cannot be [accommodated to those arguments, by 
which reason apprehends the existence of God. Aristotle, Analyt. Posterior. lib. 1. 
cap. 2. p. 188. tom. 1. opp. lays down this rule respecting demonstration : ’Avdyxn 
THY arodeaKkreny imiornpny bE ddnSev cr’ elva, cal xpwrwy, Kal dpiowy, Kai 
yvupiwripwr, kai mpotipwy, cai airiwy Tov cuprepdoparoc’ obrwe ydp Eoovrat 
kai at apyai oixeiae rov dexvupivov, “ It is necessary that demonstrative science 
should ‘be from what are true, and first, and immediate, and more known, and prior, 
and the causes of the conclusion ; for thus they will be also the proper principles of 
the thing demonstrated.” As Aristotle in these words makes all demonstration proceed 
from things prior to the thing to be demonstrated, and from its causes, and God has 
nothing prior to or the cause of himself, it is clear that if we follow the laws of demon- 
trations laid down by the Stagirite we must deny altogether the possibility of God 
being demonstrated. 
: aie Des Cartes. See his Meditatio Metaphysica Quarta. p. 25. and Quinta, 
p. 31. &e., 
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that suspicion which with irresistible force may assault them ; 
that ourselves might possibly be so made, either by chance or 
fate, or by the pleasure of some evil demon, or at least of an 
arbitrary omnipotent Deity, as that we should be deceived in all 
our most clear and evident perceptions; and therefore in 
geometrical theorems themselves, and even in our common 
notions. But when we are once assured of the existence of 
such a God as is essentially good, who therefore neither will 
nor can deceive; then, and not before, will this suspicion 
utterly vanish, and ourselves become certain that our faculties 
of reason and understanding are not false and imposturous, but 
rightly made. From which hypothesis it plainly follows that 
all those Theists who suppose God"to be a mere arbitrary Being, 
whose will is not determined by any nature of goodness or 
rule of justice, but itself is the first rule of both (they thinking 
this to be the highest perfection, liberty, and power) can never 
be reasonably certain of the truth of any thing, not so much as 
that two and two are four; because, so long as they adhere to 
that persuasion, they can never be assured but that such an 
arbitrary omnipotent Deity might designedly make them such, 
as should be deceived in all their clearest perceptions. 

Now though there be a plausibility of piety in this doctrine, 
as making the knowledge of a God essentially good so necessary 
a precognitum to all other science, that there can be no certainty 
of truth at all without it; yet does that very supposition, that 
our understanding faculties might possibly be so made, as to 
deceive us in all our clearest perceptions, (wheresoever it is 
admitted) render it utterly impossible ever to arrive to any 
certainty concerning the existence of a God essentially good ; 
forasmuch as this cannot be any otherwise proved, than by the 
use of our faculties of understanding, reason, and discourse. 
For to say that the truth of our understanding faculties is put 
out of all doubt and question, as soon as ever we are assured of 
the existence of a God essentially good, who therefore cannot 
deceive; whilst this existence of a God is in the meantime 
itself no otherwise proved, than by our understanding faculties ; 
that is, at once to prove the truth of God’s existence from our 
faculties of reason and understanding, and again to prove the 
truth of those faculties from the existence of a God essentially 
good: this, I say, is plainly to move round in a circle, and to 
prove nothing at all; a gross oversight, which the forementioned 
philosopher seems plainly guilty of.° 


5 This hypothesis of Des Cartes certainly seems to labour under some imperfection, 
although at first sight it would appear to be highly calculated to strengthen the cause 
of religion and piety. He lays down as follows: It is impossible for me to know 
whether I am deceived or not in those things which I perceive clearly and distinctly, 
until I am certain that he who made me is such, that he will not deceive me, Now, 
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Wherefore, according to this hypothesis, we are of necegsity 
condemned to eternal scepticism, both concerning the existence 
of a God, when, after all our arguments and demonstrations for 
the same, we must at length gratify the Atheists with this con- 
fession in the conclusion, that it is possible notwithstanding there 
may be none; and also concerning all other things, the certainty 
whereof is supposed to depend upon the certainty of the exist- 
ence of such a God as cannot deceive. 

So that if we will pretend to any certainty at all concerning 
the existence of a God, we must of necessity explode this new 
sceptical hypothesis of the possibility of our understandings 
being so made, as to deceive us in all our clearest perceptions; 
by means whereof we can be certain of the truth of nothing, 
and to use our utmost endeavour to remove the same. In the 
first place therefore we affirm, that no power, how great soever, 
and therefore not omnipotence itself, can make any thing to be 
indifferently either true or false, this being plainly to take away 
the nature both of truth and falsehood, or to make them nothing . 
but words, without any signification. Truth is not factitious; 
it is a thing which cannot be arbitrarily made, but is. The 
divine will and omnipotence itself (now supposed by us) hath no 
si tela upon the divine understanding: for if God understood 
only by will, he would not understand at all. In the next 
place we add, that though the truth of singular contingent 
propositions depends upon the things themselves existing without, 
as the measure and archetype thereof; yet as to the universal and 
abstract theorems of science, the terms whereof are those reasons 
of things which exist nowhere but only in the mind itself 
(whose noemata and ideas they are) the measure and rule of 
truth concerning them can be no foreign or extraneous thing 
without the mind, but must be native and domestic to it, or con- 


if any one should go on and ask: How therefore can I know that there is a cause 
which made me, and that it is devoid of all wish to deceive me? The philosopher 
replies: From this, that when I examine myself, I clearly and distinctly perceive that 
there must necessarily be such a cause. For I think: therefore, I exist: if I exist, 
there must be some cause of my existence: But that this cause possesses all the per- 
fections which can take place and be conceived, I conclude, from the notion of him 
which is in my own mind. This is reasoning in a circle, which all philosophers 
acknowledge to be most vicious. If it be possible for me to be deceived, even when I 
perceive most clearly and distinctly ; who is to convince me that that notion of God, 
although innate, and apparently most evident to me, is not fallacious and visionary ? 
This opinion of Des Cartes has also been acutely argued against by Pet. Gassendi, 
Dub. et Instant. ad Cartesii Meditat. Metaphys. Dubitat. 3. p. 383. tom. 3. opp. 
The same philosopher has been charged with scepticism also by many others; 
among whom see Pet. Villemandy, Scepticismus Debellatus, cap. 2. p. 9. &c. 

* Consult what we have already remarked at great length on this subject above. 
As we have there proved, but few will question what Dr. Cudworth here lays down as 
the ground-work of his demonstration. But Des Cartes denies it, and maintains, 
whether sincerely or not I cannot say, that God can cause things altogether repug- 
nant to each other, to be at the time true. 
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tained within the mind itself, and therefore can be nothing but 
ats clear and distinct perception. In these intelligible ideas of 
the mind, whatsoever is clearly perceived to be, is; or, which is 
all one, is true. Every clear and distinct perception is an entity 
or truth, as that, which is repugnant to conception, is a non- 
entity or falsehood. Nay, the very essence of truth here is this 
clear perceptibility, or intelligibility; and therefore can there 
not be any clear or distinct perception of falsehood: which must 
be acknowledged by all those who, thongh granting false 
opinions, yet agree in this, that there can be no false knowledge. 
Hor the knowledge of these universal abstract truths is nothing 
but the clear and distinct perception of the several ideas of the 
mind, and their necessary relations to one another : wherefore, 
to say that there can be no false knowledge, is all one as to say 
that there can be no clear and distinct perceptions of the ideas 
of the mind false. In false opinions, the perception of the 
understanding: power itself is not false, but only obscure. It is 
not the understanding power or nature in us, that erreth, but it 
is we ourselves, who.err, when we rashly and unwarily assent to 
things not clearly perceived by it. The- upshot of all this. is, 
that since no power, how great soever, can make any thing 
indifferently to be true; and since the essence of truth in 
universal abstract things is nothing but clear perceptibility, 1% 
follows, that omipotence cannot make anything that is false to 
be clearly perceived to be, or: create such minds and under- 
gtanding faculties, as shall have.as clear conception of falsehoods, 
that is, of nonentities, as they. have of truths or entities. For 
example, no rational understanding being, that knows what a 
part is, and what a whole, what a cause, and what an efféct, 
could possibly be so made, as clearly to-conceive the part to be 
greater than the whole, or the effect to be before the cause, or 
the like. Wherefore, we may presume with reverence to say, 
that there could not possibly be a world of rational creatures 
made: by God, either in the moon or in some other planet, or 
elsewhere, that should clearly and distinctly conceive all things 
contrary to what are clearly. perceived by us; nor could our 
human faculties have been so made, as that we should have as 
clear conceptions of falsehoods as of truths. Mind or under- 
standing faculties in creatures.may be made more or less weak, 
imperfect, and obscure, but they could not be made false, or 
such as should have: clear and distinct conceptions of that which 
ig not, because every clear perception is an entity; and though 
omnipotence can make something out of nothing, yet can it not 
make something te be nothing, nor nothing something. All 
which is no more than is generally acknowledged by theologers, 
when they affirm that God Almighty himself cannot do things 
contradictious; there being no other reason for this assertion, 
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but. only this, becausé contradictiousness is repugnant to con- 
ception. So that conception and knowledge are hereby made to 
be the measure of all power, even omnipotence or infinite power 
itself being determined thereby; from whence it follows that 
power hath no dominion over understanding, truth, and know- 
ledge; nor can infinite power make any thing whatsoever to 
be clearly’ conceivable, for could it make contradictious things 
clearly conceivable, then would itself be able to do them; 
because whatsoever can be clearly conceived by any, may un- 
questionably be done by infinite power.” 

It is true indeed that sense, considered alone by itself, doth 
not reach to the absoluteness either of the natures, or of the 
existence of things without us, it being, as such, nothing but 
seeming, appearance, and fancy. And thus is that saying of 
some ancient philosophers to be understood, that, raca gavracla 
adnSic, “every phantasy is true;” namely, because sense and 
fancy reach not to the absolute truth and falsehood of things, 
but contain themselves only within seeming and appearance ; 
and every appearance must needs be a true appearance. Not- 
withstanding which, it is certain that sense often represents to 
us corporeal things otherwise than indeed they are, which though 
it be not a formal, yet is it a material falsity. Wherefore sense 
in the nature of it is not absolute, but wpde¢ ri, or revi, relative 
to the sentients. And by sense alone, without any mixture of 
reason or understanding, we can be certain of no more con- 
cerning the things without us, but. only this, that they so seem 
to us. Hence was that of the ancient atomic philosophers in 
Plato:* “H od Stisyupisaio av we oldy got A Shia Exacrov 
Xpwua, rorovrov cal kuvi Kal Srw ovv Cow, “Neither you nor 
any man else can be certain, that every other man and brute 
animal hath all the very same phantasms of colours that himself 
hath.” Now, were there no other pereepaet in us, but that of 
sense, (as the old atheistic philosophers concluded knowledge to 
be sense) then would all our human perceptions be merely 
seeming, fantastical, and relative; and none of them reach to 
the absolute truth of things. Every one in ha ao lan- 
guage would then ra avrov pdévoy dotaZew, “think or opine 
only his own things ;” all his truths being private and relative 
to himself. And that Protagorean aphorism were to be admitted 
also in the sense of that philosopher, that wavrwy xpnyarwy 
nérpov avOpwroc, “every man is the measure of all things to 


7 Many I have no doubt would have been glad if this demonstration had possessed 
greater perspicuity and clearness: to me certainly, on attentively reading and 
examining it over and over again, it has appeared somewhat perplexed and intricate, 
For this reason I have determined to dismiss it without any remark, lest I should 
happen to attribute to our illustrious author an opinion which was foreign to him. 

* Theat. p. 154. [P. 119 - Edit. Ficini.] 

® On these precepts of Protagoras, consult Plato, in his Theetetus, p. 118. &c. 
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himself; and, that no.one man’s opinion was‘ righter than 
another's,” but ré gawdpevov éxdorw, “that which seemed to 
every one, was to him true, to whom it seemed ;” all truth and 
perception being but seeming and relative. But here lies one 
main difference betwixt understanding, or knowledge, and sense; 
that whereas the latter is fantastical and relative only; the 
former reacheth beyond fancy and appearance to the absoluteness 
-of truth. For as it hath been already declared, whatsoever is 
clearly and distinctly perceived in things abstract and universal, 
by any one rational being in the whole world, is not a private 
thing, and true to himself only that perceived it; but it is, as 
some Stoics have called it, aAnSi¢ caYoAcKdv, “a public, catholic, 
and universal truth:” it obtains every where, and, as Empedocles 
sang of natural justice: 


Aid 1’ ebpupidovroc 
AlSepog tvexéwe rérarat, did 7’ aaderov abyiic® 


“It is extended throughout the vast ether, and through infinite 
_light or space.” And were there indeed infinite worlds, all 
thickly peopled with rational animals, it would be alike true to 
every one of them. Nor is it conceivable that omnipotence 
itself could create any such understanding beings as could 
have clear and distinct perceptions of the contrary to all that is 
abr gr by us, no more than it could do things contradictious. 
ut in all probability, because sense is indeed but seeming, 
fantastical, and relative, this is the reason that some have been 
‘go prone and inclinable to suspect the like of understanding, and 
all mental perception too, that this also is but seeming and 
relative; and that therefore men’s minds or understandings 
might have been so made, by an arbitrary omnipotent Deity, as 
clearly and distinctly to perceive every thing that is false. But, 
if notwithstanding all that hath been said, any will still sing over 
the old song again: that all this which hath been hitherto declared 
by us, is indeed true, if our human faculties be true, or rightly 
made; but we can go no further than our faculties; and 
whether these be true or no, no man can ever be certain: we 
have no other reply to make, but that this is an over-stiff 
‘and heavy adherence to a prejudice of their own minds; that 
not only sense, but also reason and understanding, and all human 
perception is merely seeming, or fantastical, and relative to 
faculties only, but not reaching to the absoluteness of any truth ; 
and that the human mind hath no criterion of truth at all 
within itself. 
Nevertheless, it will probably be here further objected; that 
this is too great an arrogance for created beings to pretend to an 


® These verses of his occur in Aristotle, Rhetoricor. lib. 7. cap. 13. p. 737. tom: 3. 
opp. 
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absolute certainty of any thing, it being the sole privilege and 
prerogative of God Almighty to be infallible, who is therefore 
styled in Scripture, 6 pdévoc aodic, “the only wise ;” to which 
we briefly answer, that the Deity is the first original fountain of 
wisdom and truth, which is said to be the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and 
the image of his goodness. The divine Word is the archetypal 
pattern of all truth; it is ignorant of nothing, and knoweth all 
things infallibly. But created beings have but a derivative 
ticipation hereof, their understandings being obscure, and the 
erring in many things, and being ignorant of more. And it 
seems to be no derogation from Almighty God to suppose that 
created minds by a participation of the divine mind, thould be 
able to know certainly that two and two make four; that equals 


added to equals will make equals; that a whole is greater than. 
the part; and the cause before the effect; and that nothing can . 
be made withont a cause; and such-like other common notions, ;~ 


which are the principles from whence all their knowledge is 
derived. - And indeed, were rational creatures never able to be 
certain of any such thing as this at all; what would their life 
be but a mere dream or shadow? and themselves but a ridicu- 
lous and pompous piece of fantastic vanity? Besides, it is no 
way congruous to think, that God Almighty should make 
rational creatures, so as to be in an utter impossibility of ever 
attaining to any certainty of his own existence; or of having 
more than an hypothetical assurance thereof, if our faculties be 
true, (which possibly may be otherwise) then is there a God. 
We shall conclude this discourse against the Cartesian scepti- 
cism with that of Origen’s: Médvov rev bvrwy Bébaoy tmornun, 
“Knowledge is the only thing in the world which creatures 
have, that 1s in its own nature firm ;” they having here something 
of certainty, but nowhere else. 

Wherefore we having now that which Archimedes required, 
some firm ground and footing to stand upon, such a certainty 
of truth in our common notions, as that they cannot possibly be 
false ; withqut which nothing at all could be proved by reason: 
we shall in the next place endeavour, not to shake or dissettle 
any thing thereby (which was the undertaking of that geome- 
trician), but to confirm and establish the truth of God’s exist- 
ence, and that from the very idea of him, hitherto made good and 
defended against all the assaults of Atheists. 

It is well known, that Cartesius'° hath lately made a pretence 
to do this, with mathematical evidence and ¢ertainty, and he 
dispatches the business briefly after this mannex : God, or a per- 
fect Being, includeth necessary existence in his very idea; and 


1° See his Principles of Philosophy, part 1. sect. 13. p. 4. and Meditar. Metaphys. 
5. p. 31, and elsewhere. 
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therefore he is. But though the inventor of this argument, or 
rather the reviver of that, which had before been used by some 
scholastics, affirmeth it to be as good a demonstration for the 
existence of a God, from his idea, as that in geometry, for a 
triangle’s having three angles equal to two right, is from the idea 
of a triangle; yet nevertheless it is certain, that, by one means 
or other, this argument hath not hitherto proved so fortunate and 
successful, there being many who cannot be made sensible of any 
efficacy therein, and not a few who condemn it for a mere 
sophism. As for ourselves, we neither have any mind to quarrel 
with other men’s arguments pro Deo; nor yet would we be 
thought to lay stress, in this cause, upon any thing which is not 
every way solid and substantial. Wherefore we shall here en- 
deavour to set down the utmost we possibly can, both against 
this argument, and for it, impartially and candidly ; and then, 
when we have done, leave the intelligent readers to make their 
own judgment concerning the same.} 

Against it in this manner ; first, because we can frame an idea 
in our own minds, of an absolutely perfect Being, including 
necessary existence in it, it will not at all follow from thence, 
that therefore there is such a perfect Being really existing with- 
out our minds; we being able to frame in our minds the ideas of 
many other things, that never were, nor will be. All that can 
be certainly inferred from the idea of a perfect Being seems to 
be this, that if it contain nothing which is contradictious to it, 
then it is not impossible, but that there might be such a Being 
actually existing. But the strength of this argument not lying 
merely in this, that because we have an idea of a perfect Being, 
therefore it 1s; but because we have such an idea of it, as in- 
cludeth necessary existence in it, which the idea of nothing else 
besides doth; therefore it may be here further objected in this 
manner: That though it be very true, that a perfect Being doth 
include necessary existence in it, because that cannot be every 
uh perfect, whose existence is not necessary, but contingent ; yet 
will 1t not follow from hence, that therefore there is such a per- 
fect Being actually existing; but all that can be deduced from 
it, will be no more than this, that whatsoever hath no necessary 


1 The learned Doctor discourses here, as in many other places, with great modesty 
and prudence, For at the time in which he lived and wrote this, the most eminent 
of the learned men in Britain were violently opposed to each other respecting the 
force of this argument: to none of whom Dr. Cudworth wished to give offence by a too 
great freedom of judgment. His most erudite friend, Dr. Hen. More, -openly favoured 
this argument of Des Cartes, as we may learn from his Antidote against Atheism, lib. 
1. cap. 8. p, 22. and Scholia on the same, p. 145. &c. and other places. On the other 
hand, Dr. Sam. Parker, among others, in his Tentamina Physico-Theolog. de Deo, 
Lond. 1673. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 37. &c. and Disputations on God and the Providence 
of God, Diss. 6. sect. 24. p. 567. maintained this to be a vain and futile sophism. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive that our author leant rather to the side of those who 
contended for its unsoundness and insufficiency. 
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and eternal existence, is no absolutely perfect Being. And 
again, that if there be any absolutely perfect Being, then was its 
existence always necessary, and will be always such; that is, it 
did both exist of itself, from all eternity, without beginning, and _ 
must needs exist to eternity incorruptibly ; it being never able 
to cease to be. It seems indeed no more to follow, that because 
a perfect Being includes necessary existence in its idea, therefore 
there is such a perfect Being actually existing; than because a 

rfect Being includes necessary omniscience and omnipotence 
in it, that therefore there is such a perfect omniscient and omni- 
potent Being: all that follows in both cases, being only this; 
that if there be any Being absolutely perfect, then it is both 
omniscient and omnipotent, and it did exist of itself necessarily, 
and can never cease to be. Wherefore here lies a fallacy in this 
argumentation, when from the necessity of existence affirmed 
only hypothetically, or upon a supposition of a abhi Being, 
the conclusion is made concerning it absolutely. As some would 
prove the necessity of all human events, as for example of Adam’s 
sinning, in this manner, that it always was true before, that either 
Adam would eat the forbidden fruit, or not eat it; and if he 
would eat it, he would certainly eat it, and not contingently ; 
and again, if he would not eat it, then would he certainly and 
necessarily not eat it: wherefore whether he will eat it, or not 
eat it, he will do either necessarily, and not contingently. 
Where it is plain, that an absolute necessity is wrongly inferred 
in the conclusion from an hypothetical one in the premises. In 
like manner, when upon supposition of an absolutely perfect 
Being, it is affirmed of it, that its existence must not be contin- 
gent, but necessary, and from thence the conclusion is made 
absolutely, that there is such a perfect Being; this seems to be 
the very same fallacy. From the idea of a perfect Being in- 
cluding necessary existence in it, it follows undeniably, that if 
there be any thing absolutely perfect, it must exist necessarily, 
and not contingently: but it doth not follow, that there must of 
necessity be such a perfect Being existing; these two proposi- 
tions carrying a very different sense from one another. d the 
latter of them, that there must of necessity be a God, or per- 
fect Being existing, seems to be a thing altogether indemon- 
strable, it implying, that the existence of God, or a perfect 
Being, may be proved 4 priori, or from some antecedent necessary | 
cause; which was before declared to be a thing contradictious 
and impossible. 

And now in justice are we obliged to plead the best we can 
also on the defensive side. Thus therefore, the idea of God, or. 
an absolutely perfect Being, including in it, not an impossible, 
nor a contingent, but a necessary schesis, or relation tq existence, 
it follows from thence absolutely, and without any “ifs” and 
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“ands,” that he doth exist. For as of things contradictious, 
having therefore in the idea of them an impossible schesis to 
existence, we can confidently conclude, that they never were, 
nor will be; and as of other things not contradictious or impos- 
sible, but imperfect only, which therefore have a contingent 


schesis to existence, we.can pronounce also, that possibly they 


might be, or might not be: in like manner, a perfect Being 
including in the idea of it a necessary schesis to existence, or an 
iia tigasible one to non-existence, or containing existence in its 
very essence ; we may by parity of reason conclude concerning 
it, that it is neither impossible to be, nor yet contingent to be, 
or not to be: but that it certainly is, and cannot but be; or that 
it is impossible it should not be. And indeed, when we say of 
imperfect beings, implying no contradiction in them, that they 
may possibly either be or not be, we herein tacitly suppose the 
existence of a perfect Being, because nothing, which is not, could 
be possible to be, were there not something actually in being, 
that hath sufficient power to cause or produce it. True indeed, 
we have the ideas of many things in our minds, that never were, 
nor will be; but these are only.such as include no necessary, but 
contingent existence in their nature; and it does not therefore 
follow that a perfect Being, which includes necessity of existence 
in its idea, may, notwithstanding, not be. Wherefore this 
necessity of existence, or impossibility of non-existence, con- 
tained in the idea of a perfect Being, must not be taken hypo- 
thetically only or consequentially after this manner, that if there 
be any thing absolutely perfect, then its existence both was, and 
will be necessary; but absolutely, that though contradictious 
things cannot possibly be, and things imperfect may possibly 
either be, or not be, yet a perfect Being cannot but be; or it is 
impossible that it should not be. For otherwise were the force 
of the argumentation merely hypothetical, in this manner: If 
there be a perfect Being, then its existence both was, and will be 
necessary ; this would plainly imply, that a perfect Being, not- 
withstanding that necessity of existence included in its nature, 
might either be, or not be, or were contingent to existence; 
which is a manifest contradiction, that the same thing should 
exist both contingently and necessarily. And this hypothetical 
absurdity will more Aiea appear, if the argument be expressed 
in other words, as that necessity of existence, and impossibility 
of non-existence, and actual existence, belong to the very essence 
of a perfect Being; since it would be then ridiculous to go about 
to evade in this manner, that if there be a perfect Being, then 
it is, and cannot but be. Which identical proposition is true of 
every thing else, but absurd. Wherefore there is something 
more to be inferred from the necessity of existence included in 
the idea of a perfect Being than so; which can be nothing else 
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but this, that it absolutely and actually is. Moreover, no Theists 
can be able to prove, that God, or a perfect Being (supposed by 
them to exist) might not happen by chance only to be; if from 
the necessity of existence included in the idea of God, it cannot: 
be inferred, that he could not but be. Notwithstanding which, 
here is no endeavour (as is pretended), to prove the existence of 
a God, or perfect Being, @ priori neither, or from any nece 
cause antecedent; but only from that necessity, which is included 
within itself, or is concomitant and concurrent with it; the ne- 
cessity of its own perfect nature. And now we shall leave the 
intelligent and impartial reader to make his own judgment con- 
cernmg the forementioned Cartesian argument for a Deity, 
drawn from its idea, as’including necessity of existence in it, that 
therefore it is; whether it be merely sophistical, or hath some- 
thing of solidity and reality in it. However, it is not very pro- 
bable, that many Atheists will be convinced thereby, but that 
they will rather be ready to say, that this is no probation at all 
of a Deity, but only an affirmation of the thing in dispute, and a 
mere begging of the question ; that therefore God is, because he 


18, or cannot but be.? 


? Those fierce and multifarious contentions, heretofore engaged in by men of the 
highest note, on the argument by which Des Cartes attempted to prove the existence 
of God, are known to every one possessing even a moderate acquaintance with the 
transactions of theologians and philosophers. On each side are arrayed men of first- 
rate talent and perspicacity; the chief of whom are enumerated by P. Bayle, Diction- 
naire Histor. et Critique, tom. 4. voce Zabarella, note F. p. 2903. and J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Delectus Argumentorum pro Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 10. p. 325. &e. [Add 
Gabr. Daniel, Voyage au Monde de M. des Cartes, tom. 1. p. 120.] I have no inclina- 
tion to become arbiter of this long and knotty dispute, nor, if I have, am I one that 
could justly arrogate to myself a full knowledge of the subject. I shall attempt, 
however, by a few observations to assist the labours of those who consider it worth 
while to give it a diligent and attentive examination. 

I. In the first place, therefore, I would observe, that this argument from an innate 
idea is not ranked by Des Cartes among those, by which the being and existence of 
God can be proved to an Atheist. This philosopher regarded it as one by which any 
man can and ought to convince himself, that there must of necessity be an eternal and 
most perfect Being. Many learned men, I perceive, far superior to myself in perspi- 
cacity, suppose him to have meant that any one who wishes to combat successfully 
with Atheists should make this argument the basis of the disputation: nor do the 
principal disciples of this great man appear to me to teach otherwise. But on repeat- 
edly perusing all that he has written upon it, I have been unable to put any such 
construction upon his words. On the contrary, he merely inquires, how a man left to 
himself, and, on account of thefillaciousness of the senses, doubting about all eternal 
things, can become satisfied from the very consideration of his own mind, that there is 
an eternal and most perfect Being, the cause of himself and all things: and this he 
considers to be possible, if one will only attentively contemplate the notion of God 
imprinted on one’s own mind. Thus he lays down the following as a foundation; No 
one can be certain of the truth of any thing, unless he knows beforehand that there is a 
God, who will not deceiye us. He then asks, by what means we can arrive at this 
knowledge, apart from all those things which fall under the senses, and answers that 
the innate idea of God is of itself sufficient to convince every one of this: inasmuch as 
the necessity of existing cannot by any means be separated from this idea, All the 
Metaphysical Meditations of Des Cartes are coherent, and connected with each other; 
and many, therefore, in explaining, discussing and refuting them, seem to me to have 
grievously erred, because they have not followed the thread of his reasonings, but have 
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Wherefore we shall endeavour to make out an argument, or 
demonstration, for the existence of a God, from his. idea, as 
including necessary existence in it, some other ways. And first, 


considered cettain opinions of his separately, paying no regard to their connexion with 
the rest. 

II. Des Cartes himself, in explaming this argument, is neither sufficiently perspi- 
cuous, as will be proved by an example presently, nor sufficiently consistent, but, if I 
mistake not, doubtful and wavering. He does not first give us certain and clear defi- 
nitions of the words he makes use of ; seems occasionally to change the principles 
from which he draws hia conclusions ; sometimes concedes to his adversaries what 
at others he wishes to withhold: now might be said to be striking out a new path for 
himself; and now again to be merely inculcating what has long since been ac- 
knowledged by every. body: sometimes, hurried away bv the heat and fervour of 
disputation, he hastens to the conclusion faster than the comprehension of the gene- 
rality of men can follow him, and passing over certain intermediate propositions, 
indispensable to the perspicuity of the demonstration, arrives at once at the thing 
te be proved. In reading this great man’s works, indeed, I have observed that he 
is not always sufficiently cautious and: happy in the choice of words intended to 
express the abstract notions of his own mind, and that he is not unfrequently 
deficient in the course of the disputation itself, that is, omits and suppresses some things 
which were necessary to be noticed in order to render the demonstration complete and 
intelligible. This fault is common to those who discuss metaphysical subjects, who, 
themselves clearly perceiving the connexion and order of the propositions they are con- 

- sidering, suppose that their readers will be able to see every thing with the same’ 

facility, and therefore omit some things, which had much better have been expressed : 
and thus it happens, that they are imperfectly understood by many, and afford occasion 
for unnecessary disputes, The followers of Des Cartes also are muohb at variance with 
each other in explaining this argument, there probably not being three disciples of his 
school to be found, who adopt the same method in unravelling it and removing the 
difficulties with which it is encompassed. Nor is there less discord among their oppo- 
nents, not a few indeed of whom attack, not the opinion entertained by Des .Cartes, 
but that which they themselves suppose him to have entertained. But we shall be 
less surprised at this, when we consider how difficult it is to expound a matter alte- 
gether removed from the senses and to be drawn from the very inmost recesses of our 
own minds, especially if the words, by which it is to be expressed, have various mean- 
ings and definitions. 

III. I fancy I can discover two errors in particular in those who have attempted to 
refute this argument, and to refer it to the rank of sophisms. In the first place two 
arguments are drawn by Des Cartes from the innate notion of God: one of which 
seems to me to be as follows: “ There is in me a notion or idea of a most perfect 
being. This notion I have not received from myself; for I am much too weak and 
infirm to be able to form in my mind so perfect anotion. There is no doubt, therefore, 
but that I have received it from some one else. But no one who is not himself most 
perfect can engender a notion of a perfect Being ; for as is the effect such is its cause. 
There must of necessity, therefore, be such a Being as is that notion which I carry 
imprinted on my mind.” See his Principles of Philosophy, part 1. sect. 17. et p. 5. 
The other argument is that set forth by Dr. Cudworth: “ There is in me a notion of a 
most perfect Being. This notion contains necessary existence ; therefore, that must 
necessarily exist, the notion of which I feel is in-my own mind.” Des Cartes’ fol- 
lowers do not all admit both these two arguments of their master, which are of a 
different kind, but some one and some the other; while others again assent-to both. 
But their opponents often neglect all ‘distinction between them in their disputations 
and confound them with each other, Again, there is a twofold way of combating 
these arguments. For they can either attack the principles and foundations upon 
whieh they rest, or leaving these alone assail merely the conclusions drawn from them. 
The foundation of both arguments is Des Cartes’ doctrine of ideas, and their distri 
bution into innafe and adventitious. If, therefore, they adopt the former course, 
they must enter into an intricate and almost interminable controversy about the origin 
and nature of ideas, which in our time has exercised the abilities of so many eminent 
men: but if the latter, they must leave Des Cartes’ dogmas‘on innate forms and 
images untouched, and prove that, even supposing these to be true and certain, still 
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we shall make an offer towards it in this manner. Though it 
will not follow from hence, because we can frame an idea of any 
thing in our minds, that therefore such a thing really existeth ; 


his arguments would be mere sophisms. But this distinction, in my opinion, has not 
been observed by all those who have impugned these arguments. Some of them act as 
though they fully agreed with him in the doctrine of ideas; whereas, it is easy to perceive 
from the disputation itself that they are violently opposed to it. Again, there are others 
who handle their subject in such a perplexed and confused manner as to make it alto- 
gether uncertain which couree they meant to adopt. But in contests of this kind above 
all others, regarding as they do things cognizable to the mind alone, it is necessary to con- 
sider what may be granted to an adversary, and what properly be made matter of dispute. 

IV. I shall now say something respecting the latter argument itself, which is here 
principally treated of ; and for the sake of greater perspicuity shall express it in Des 
Cartes’ own way: ‘‘ My mind,” says he, “ considering that among the verious ideas 
which it has in itself, there is one, by far the principal one of all, namely, that of a 
being of consummate intelligence, power, and perfection, recognizes in this idea 
existence, not possible and contingent merely, as in the ideas of all other things, which 
it distinctly perceives, but absolutely necessary and eternal. And, as for example, 
from perceiving it to be necessarily contained in the idea of a triangle, that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, it plainly convinces iteelf that a triangle bas three 
angles equal to two right angles; so from simply perceiving necessaty and eternal 
existence to be contained in the idea of a consummately perfect Being, it ought to 
conclude that such a perfect Being exists. And it will believe this the more readily by 
considering that it has not in itself an idea of any other thing, in which in like manner 
it perceives necessary existence to be contained. For from this it will understand that 
this idea of a consummately perfect Being is not a creation of its own, or a representation 
of any thing chimerical, but of a true and immutable nature, and one which cannot but 
exist, since necessary existence is contained in it.” Principia Philosoph. part 1. sect. 14. 
p. 4. These words manifestly contain the following argument: ‘“* God or a most perfect 
nature exists, For the notion of God which I have implanted in my mind contains 
necessary existence, or I clearly conceive that existence cannot but belong to the 
notion of a most perfect nature.””’ Wherefore the learned opponents of the argument 
have considered it to be chiefly incumbent upon them to show the fallaciousness of this 
conclusion; ‘* Because necessary existence belongs to the notion of a most perfect 
thing, therefore that most perfect thing, the notion of which I have in my mind, 
exists aleo.” Nor are they mistaken in this. I shall also try whether I can explain in 
suitable and perspicuous terms what has occurred to my own mind on considering this 
subject ; and I shall do so not so much with a view of teaching as.of learning and of 
exercising my mental faculties. Let us dismiss all question about ideas and the nature 
of ideas, and concede to Des Cartes that we have imprinted on our minds a certain image 
of the supreme Being, or resemblance entirely corresponding to the divine nature itself. 
This notion or idea then is maintained by Des Cartes to contain and comprise the 
notion of existence, and indeed of necessary existence. But this proposition: The 
idea of God contains necessary existence, seems to me to be not sufficiently plain, 
but to involve somewhat of ambiguity; and I am particularly confirmed in this 
opinion by seeing that mene ven of the highest intellect have not expressed it in 
one and the same manner. In order to give a clearer insight into this question, I 
shall first speak of existence generally and then of necessary existence ; that is, I 
shall inquire first what is meant by Des Cartes and several others after him, when 
they say: “The idea of any thing contains existence :” afterwards, by adding the 
word necessary, I shall examine into the force of this proposition: “The idea of 
any thing contains necessary existence.” By doing so, we shall decide much more 
easily upon the power and weight of the argument itself. What then do philosophers 
wish us to understand when they assert: “ The idea of this or that thing contains 
existence”? Existence considered absolutely in itself is a notion or phantasm of the 
mind, to which nothing in reality corresponds and which we abstract and separate from 
the thing itself that exists by deep thought alone. And therefore the notion of exist- 
ence separated by thought from the notion of the thing existing, is properly a non- 
entity and a shadow. If existence be considered in this point of view, the sense of the 
precept we are speaking of will be this: “I can by thinking separate existence from 
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yet nevertheless, whatsoever we can frame an idea of, implying 
no manner of contradiction in its conception, we may certainly 
conclude thus much of it, that such a thing was not impossible 


this or that notion, and present it to the mind’s eye separately and abstractedly.” But 
it is manifest that this cannot be its meaning in the present question. For setting 
aside other considerations, all things and the notions of all things are such, that 
existence can be separated from them by thought: but we are here treating of a 
peculiar character’ and property not of all but only of certain notions, It follows 
therefore that in this proposition we are to consider existence not in the abstract, but 
in so far as it is in the thing itself or the notion of the thing. But existence regarded 
as in the thing itself which exists, properly speaking does not differ from the thing 
existing. For a thing or the notion of a thing can be considered by us in a twofold 
respect; first, as endowed with certain properties and qualities, and secondly as being 
and existing. An abstract notion of the former kind, if I mistake not, is usually 
denominated by metaphysicians essence, that of the latter kind existence. These two 
are widely different, when we abstract the mind from the senses and examine the 
natures of things by the thought alone. But when we come back to the thing, we 
perceive that they do not differ, but are merely different modes of considering one and 
the same thing. It is not our intention at present to enter into any subtle investigation 
upon this point: let us lay it down merely that the “ notion of existence” here is “ the 
notion of*the thing existing in so far as it is and exists.” This being established, the 
proposition: “The notion of a thing contains the notion of existence,” or to express 
the same in other words: ‘‘ The existence of a thing cannot be severed from its 
essence,” admits I am aware of a threefold acceptation. The first will be: “ When- 
ever I submit the notion of a thing to intelligence and contemplation, I then cannot 
but consider it as existing.” But I can hardly believe such to have been Des Cartes’ 
meaning ; for this is proper to all notions whatever, whether they be true or fictitious 
and imaginary. For no one can think about the essence of any thing, whatever it may 
be, without at once attaching to it the notion of existence. Figure to your mind an 
image of the Elysian fields, of ‘Tartarus, Pegasus, a centaur, or any thing else to be 
met with in the poets more fabulous even than these; as soon as this image shall be 
present in your mind, the notion of existence will be immediately associated with it, 
and unless this were 80, it would be impossible for you even to think about it. For 
whatever does not exist, is nothing: and no man ever reasoned or thought or can 
think about nothing. Divest the notion of a syren or a centaur of the notion of 
existence, therefore, and all your speculation will immediately be put an end to, since 
the notion of essence will at the same time be reduced to a nonentity. I do not deny, 
that a man cogitating upon euch or such things may be satisfied that they do not 
exist; but still, as long as he subjects them to his mental contemplation, he cannot but 
conceive and view them as existing. Such being the case, Des Cartes’ argumentation 
would certainly have been amusing enough, if he had reasoned in this wise: ‘ God 
exists : for when I recall to my mind the notion of God, I conceive him as existing, or 
I regard the notion of God, as the notion of an existing nature.” For by the same 
rule any one else might fairly conclude that Cerberus, the chimera, sphinx, and other 
fictitious monsters of the kind, really exist. Another meaning of the proposition we 
are speaking of may be the following: ‘“ The notion of this or that thing is of that 
kind, that I can easily believe the thing expressed by it to exist, since there is nothing 
in the notion contradictory to its existence.” Some enunciate the same in these 
words: ‘‘ From the notion of this or that thing existence follows :” of which I take 
this to be the sense: “ A notion consists of things not repugnant to each other: there- 
fore there is nothing in it to prevent such a thing as the notion presents to my mind 
from really existing.” But if the proposition be stated in this way, it will not warrant 
us in inferring the thing itself from the notion, For although this conclusion would be 
legitimate ; “ Whatever notion consists of things having a certain connexion with and 
not contrary to each other, admits of having existence joined to it, or it can take place 
and exist :”’ still it would not be fair to reason as follows: “If I perceive that a notion 
present to mind is not a confused and discordant assemblage, but an aptly connected 
and coherent image, I ought to decide that the thing corresponding to this notion 
exists.” For many notions can be conceived by us, with which existence may be 
associated, as they consist of things cognate and compatible with each other, although 
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to be; there being nothing to us impossible, but. what is contra- 
dictious and repugnant to conception. Now the idea of God, or 
a perfect Being, can imply no manner of contradiction in it, 


it is uncertain whether examples corresponding to these notions exist any where in the 
world. It is easy for me to’ imagine to myself a golden mountain ; in which notion 
there is nothing repugnant to its existence: but I should be insane, were I to infer 
from thence, that such a mountain does really exist. There are many grave and 
highly intelligent men who have interpreted Des Cartes’ opinion in this manner: with 
whom Dr. Cudworth himeelf is not far from agreeing. But, evidently, if they are right 
as to the philosopher's meaning, all that they can make of his demonstration drawn 
from the tdea of God, is merely that it is possible for *God to exist, or that there is 
nothing in this notion to preclude us from supposing the existence of a most perfect 
Being. We come now to the third acceptation of this proposition, which may be 
thus stated: “ The notion of this or that thing is such, that as soon as I contemplate 
it, a certain interior and mental sense compels me to believe that the thing is: 
whenever I recall that notion to my thoughts and attentively consider its essence, a 
sort of testimony arises in the inmost recesses of my mind, which compels me to 
believe, that that external thing, the image of which I am mentally contemplating, 
really is.” If Des Cartes meant this when he asserted that the notion of existence 
cannot. possibly be separated from the notion of God, as some eminent disciples of his 
seem to say, he might have congratulated himself upon his accordance not only with 
the ancient fathers of the Christian community, but also with many others. A great 
number of the early Christian fathers employed the same kind of argument, not merely 
to prove the existence of God, but of one supreme and most perfect God; and this 
they called reasoning from the testimony of the mind; upon which there is extant an 
express work by Tertullian. I shall not now inquire into the conclusiveness of this 
argument against Atheists, which would be foreign to my purpose; but I shall observe, 
that it is not derived from the notion of God innate in the minds of men, from which 
Des Cartes intends his to be drawn, but from a certain natural testimony of the mind, 
distinct from the innate notion: For according to those who make use of this argu- 
ment, the essence of God is perceived and known from the notion itself; whereas his 
existence is evident from the testimony of the mind, to which all are at once willing to 
listen, who attentively consider that notion. 

Thus much having been said upon the notion of existence generally, I now approach 
the subject more closely, and proceed to examine with equal care the notion of neces- 
sary existence, in which lies the chief stress of Des Cartes’ argument, as he himself 
testifies in his Respons. to the first Object. added to Medit. Metaphys. p. 62. In the 
outset I shall state it, as it is expounded by himself and repeated by those who are 
generally considered to have gained a clearer insight into his meaning than others: 
“If the notion of any thing whatever has the notion of necessary existence inseparably 
connected with it, the thing necessarily exists: but the notion, which I perceive to be 
imprinted upon my own mind of a most perfect Being or God, contains the notion of 
n existence: therefore a most perfect Being or God necessarily exists.” In 
order to understand the force of this argument, we must first remove all ambiguity 
from the phrases, fo exist necessarily, and necessary existence. For as most words 
employed by metaphysicians have not one certain and definite meaning, so these also 
admit of a two fold acceptation. The phrase “ necessary existence ” implieg in the first 
place, the necessity of existing, or the abstract notion of that perfection usually called 
by schoolmen aseity or independence, in which they contend consists the first concep- 
tion of God. But the same can also express the very act of necessarily existing, which 
seems to differ from the nature in which this perfection resides, in the conception of 
our own mind alone. Hence it appears that this proposition: ‘“‘ The notion of a most 
perfect Being includes necessary existence,” upon which the force of the whole of Des 
Cartes’ argument depends, can also be taken in a twofold sense. For first it may 
signify : “ To the notion of a most perfect Being belongs also the notion of aseity or of 
the necessity of existing.” Secondly: “The notion of a most perfect Being is such, 
that the very act of necessarily existing or necessary existence itself cannot possibly be 
separated from it.” This latter proposition may be expressed also in different words, 
which, as being sufficiently obvious, I shall not now dweli upon. On considering all things, 
I am afraid that Des Cartes, how mighty soever in intellect, occasionally in the subtlety 
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because it ia onky the idea of auch a thing aa hath all possible 
and conceivable perfections in it; that is, all perfections which 
are neither centradictious in themselves, nor to one another. 


of meditation confounded these two notions with each other, and used the term neces- 
sary existence sometimes for the abstract notion of a certain perfection, sometimes for 
the very act of existing, or, in other words, for the notion of actual existence tiself. 
And what not a little confirms me ia this opinion is, that he has expressed the propo- 
sition we are speaking ef in ambiguous words. If he had said: “The notion of a most 
perfect Being contains the notion of the necessity of existing,” his meaning would have 
been plain and clear, But he has abstained from the word idea or notion, and pur- 
posely, as it would appear, employed the abstract noun necessary existence itself ; so 
that attentive readers are left uncertain what meaning is to be attached to his words. 
Almost all his followers tell us, that he has nowhere expressed his mind more clearly 
and distinctly than'in the Reapons. to first Objections, subjoined to his Meditat. Meta- 
physic.; nor would I deny this to be the fact. But after repeatedly reading these - 
Responsions, I am more than ever inclined "to believe what I have stated. As will 
appear however from what we are about to bring forward, it is of little or no conse- 
quence as regards the matter in hand, whether necessary existence be here taken in 
one sense or in the other. Only it seems to me to be conducive to a knowledge of the 
argument itself, and the regularity and order of the disputation, that these two notions 
should be distinguished. 

Let us first assume the words necessary existence to have been used by Des Cartes 
for the tdea or notion of aseity, or necessary existence abstractedly considered, and the 
meaning of his proposition to be this: “ From the notion of a most perfect Being it is 
impossible by any mental operation to disconnect the notion of aseity.” This every 
wise and right-thinking man will acknowledge to be the case. For aseity or necessary 
existence is the highest perfection, and the source and. origin as it were of all perfec- 
tions. Whether it ought to be referred to positive or negative perfections, as they are 
called, let those dispute in the dark who delight in verbal contests. To attempt there- 
fore to conceive the notion of a Being absolutely perfect, and exclude from it the notion 
of necessary existence, would be just as wise as to separate the idea of wings from that 
of a bird. The idea of a most perfect Being, divested of aseity, is not an image of an 
absolutely perfect Being at all, but of one that is imperfect and produced from certain 
causes. This therefore will be Des Cartes’ argument. ‘‘ If the idea of any thing what-— 
ever has the notion of necessary existence so connected with it, that on this being 
taken away the whole notion is at once done away with, that thing necessarily exists 
externally to my mind: but the idea of a most perfect Being is of such a kind: there- 
fore this Being must necessarily exist externally to the mind.” But most men, I am 
convinced, as soon as they see this syllogism, will complain of the want of sequence in 
the major proposition: for it does not follow from the fact of existence being connected 
with any notion, that the thing itself also really exists. Indeed no one I should 
imagine, according to any rational and legitimate system of philosophizing can infer 
the thing itself from the notion. To make this more apparent I shall comprise my 
meaning in the following argument: ‘The existence of any thing is of the same 
nature as its esserice: but the essence of the idea of a most perfect Being is ideal only : 
therefore its necessary existence also is not real but ideal only.” No reasonable man 
would question the truth of the major proposition of this syllogism : for existence and 
essence differ in our own mode of conception rather than in reality. Neither will any 
one be able to disprove the minor proposition: for what is essence but a vision 
or fancy of the mind ? Consequently it appears obviously to be an error in reasoning 
to conclude the real existence of a most perfect Being, from the fact that the notion of 
necessary existence or tdeal necessary existence, (to use a new phrase)-cannot be sepa-~ 
rated from the idea of such a Being. This probably will be placed in a clearer point of 
view by our bringing forward and examining a perfectly similar argument. Every 
body knows that almost all the philosophers of antiquity believed in the eternity of 
matter: let us suppose one of them to argue as follows: “Ifthe notion of any thing 
whatever contains the notion of necessary existence, that thing really and necessarily 
exists: but the notion of eternal matter contains aseity or necessary existence: there- 


- fore eternal matter exists.” The major proposition of this argument is Des Cartes’ own ; 


we have only therefore to inquire into the miner. But how this can be disputed, if the 
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And they who will not allow of this eonsequence, from the idea 
of a perfect Being, including necessity of existence in it, that it 
doth therefore actually exist, yet cannot deny but that this at 


former. be admitted:to be true, I am at a loas to perceive: For as. soon as I conceive 
the idea of eternal matter, I am compelled in spite of myself to associate necessary 
existence with it: divested of this, the whole image vanishes along with it. The 
ftiends of Des Cartes will tell us perhaps that this necessary existence, which is 
attached to the idea of eternal matter is merely objective, ideal, mental, or imaginary; 
but that the necessary existence in God is read. No wise man, however, will be satis- 
fied with this answer. If the question here had regarded God himself, they would have 
untied the knot admirably: for who will deny that the existence which is in God 
himeelf is read, or that God necessarily exjsfs? But it does not refer to God but to 
the idea of God ; and existence as belonging to the notions of things is exactly the 
same in all, namely, objective or ideal only ; neither does the idea of God differ in this 
respect from the idea of matter, although, in regard to essence it is widely different. 
Having e&Xplained what follows from the former acceptation of the words necessary 
existence in this question, let us now proceed to the other meaning, and consider neces- 
sary existence as signifying not only the notion of aseity or the necessity of existence, 
but also the very act of necessarily existing, or necessary existence itself. As the whole 
of this disputation turns upon the idea, and not upon the thing itself corresponding to 
that idea, it is obvious that actual existence itself is not understood here, but only what 
in the language of metaphysicians, is called mental, ideal, objective, or the notion of 
existence, in so far as it does not differ from the thing existing, or is in that nature 
which exists. For it would be the height of absurdity to combine real existence, or the 
aot of existing externally to the mind, with an idea or image inherent in the mind. 
If the words necessary existence be taken in this sense Des Cartes’ proposition will 
admit of the following interpretation : “ When I contemplate the idea residing in my 
mind of a most perfect Being, I cannot help regarding it as necessarily and really 
existing.’ Such most certainly is the case: nor can any one who is not ignorant of 
himself, harbour a doubt about the truth of this proposition. Wherefore, the following 
argument will be deduced from it: “ If the idea of any thing is such, that he who con- 
templates it cannot but conceive the thing, of which it is the mage, as existing and 
necessarily existing, that thing is. But the idea of a most perfect Being is of this 
kind : Therefore, a most perfect Being or God is.” But here I am afraid all thinking 
and intelligent persons will at once question the truth of the major premise. For, 
agreeabiy to what we have already remarked, they will assert this to be the nature of 
all ideas, that the things represented by them cannot be exhibited to the mind other- 
wise than as existing. Ali our cogitation upon any thing, whatever be its nature or 
character, must necessarily cease as soon asthe notion of real existence is excluded 
from its image. Wherefore, if there be any force in this argument, it will go te prove 
the existence of all things, of which ideas can be formed in the mind. But here 
Des Cartes will exclaim: “ There isa wide difference between existence and necessary _ 
existence. All things are conceived by us as existing indeed, but only one, namely, a 
most perfect Being, as necessarily existing. From the notion of contingent existence, 
it is impossible to conclude real existence: but the case is different with necessary 
existence, from the notion of which real existence cannot but flow.” ‘“ We must dis- 
tinguish,” says he, in his Answer to the first Objections against his Metaphysical 
Meditations, p. 60. “ between possible and necessary existence, and bear in mind that 
possible existence is contained in the conception or idea of all those things that are clearly 
and distinctly perceived, but necessary existence in the idea of God only. For any one 
who attends minutely to the difference between the idea of God and all other ideas. 
will feel convinced, I have no doubt, that although we never conceive other things 
except-as existing, still it does not thence follow that they do, but merely that they 
can exist; because we do not perceive it to be necessary that actual existence 
should be combined with their other properties. But that because we per- 
ceive actual existence to be necessarily and invariably combined with the other 
attributes of God, it follows that God exists.” These remarks, subtle and ingenious 
though they are, seem to me to be not sufficiently sound and conclusive to warrant our 
concurrence. Contingent and necessary existence most assuredly are as widely distinct 
aa finite-and infinite, nor isthe difference less between the ideas of these two existences. 
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least will follow, from its implying no manner of contradiction 
in it, that it is therefore a thing possible or not impossible to be. 
For thus much being true. of all other contingent things, whose 
idea implieth no contradiction, that they are therefore possible ; 
it must needs be granted of that, whose very, idea and essence 
containeth a necessity of existence in it, as the essence of nothing 
else but a perfect Being doth. And this is the first step that 
we now an in way of argumentation, from the idea of God, 
or a perfect Being, having nothing contradictious in it, that there- 
fore God is at least possible, or no way impossible to have been. 
In the next place, as this particular idea of that which is 
possible includeth necessity of existence in it; from these two 


It is also unquestionable that when I think of a thing simply existing, I am convinced 
that it can either be or not be: but that when I contemplate the idea of a nature 
necessarily existent, it is impossible for me to entertain such a conviction. But this 
is not the subject now in question. It is universally admitted that ideas and notions 
differ widely from each other in their own intrinsic nature, according to the variety of 
things to which they correspond: nor are we here discussing the essence and nature 
of ideas, but only their existence or mode of existing. The thing to be ascer- 
tained is: Whether the idea of necessary existence exists in a different way from 
the idea of contingent existence, and consequently, we can pass on by a fair process 
of reasoning from the idea of necessary existence to real and actual existence ; or, 
Whether necessary existence belongs to the idea of a most perfect Being in a way 
different from that in which contingent existence pertains to an imperfect nature. 
But in relation to existence all notions and ideas, although possessing a thousand 
differences in other respects, are exactly alike: they all exist in the same manner, 
namely, in our own minds, and are nothing but mental conceptions. In this point of view, 
therefore, there is no difference between existence and necessary existence. Both 
are notions: both belong to the essence of the thing they are assigned to only 
objectively and ideally: both exist in our own mind and intelligence alone. Conse- 
quently, as real existence does not follow from the idea of existence : so neither is it pos- 
sible for real external existence to flow from the idea of necessary existence. Let me here 
repeat the argument already made us df: “ The existence of any thing is necessarily 
of the same nature as its essence: but the essence of that idea to which necessary 
existence is referred, is objective and mental only: therefore, we cannot conclude 
differently of necessary existence, which is & part of it.” 

Des Cartes’ words are capable also of another construction, which is as follows: 
“ As often as [ contemplate the idea of a necessarily existing nature, I am assured by 
an inward voice speaking forth from the secret recesses of my mind, that such a nature 
really exists.” But supposing the philosopher's dogma: “ The idea of a most 
perfect Being contains the idea of necessary existence,” to have this meaning, the 
nature of the whole argument is evidently changed. For this reason is not drawn 
from the idea and image of God, but from an inward consciousness and testimony of 
our own mind: which we have already slightly touched upon above. But enough of 
metaphysical subtleties. I cannot flatter myself so far as to suppose that these obser- 
vations will be acceptable to those very sagacious men to whom the championship of 
ideas and mental images more particularly belongs: on the contrary I am willing to 
allow that, except.in the form and manner of adducing them, they are not different 
from those which others much more acute than myself have long since advanced 
against this argument of Des Cartes. Nevertheless I do hope they will deem it a 
redeeming point in my favour, that I arrogate nothing to myself, but leave all to the 
judgment and decision of those whose province it is to enter more deeply into the 
investigation of such subjects. Whatever may be the force of this illustrious man’s 
argument, still the angry contentions and endless disputations of the moet enlightened 
writers, who are incessantly wrangling about its nature and efficacy, seem of themselves 
a convincing proof that it is by no means‘calculated to silence all objections, and to 
repress the audacity of the profane and infamous race who deny the existence of God. - 
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things put together at least, the possibility of such a Being, and 
its necessary existence (if not from the latter alone) will it 
according to reason follow, that he actually is. If God, or a 
perfect Being, in whose essence is contained necessary existence, 
be possible or no way impossible to have been; then he is: 
because upon supposition of his non-existence, it would be 
absolutely impossible that he should ever have been. It does 
not thus follow concerning imperfect beings that are contin- 
gently possible, that if they be not, it was therefore impossible 
for them ever to have been; for that which is contingent, though 
it be not, yet might it for all that possibly have been. But a 
perfect necessarily existent Being, upon the bare supposition of 
its non-existence, could no more possibly have been, than it 
could possibly hereafter be; because, if it might have been, 
though it be not, then would it not be a necessary existent 
Being. The sum of all is this, a necessary existent Being, if it 
be possible, it is; because, upon supposition of its non-existence 
it would be impossible for it ever to have been. Wherefore, 
God is either impossible to have been, or else he is. For if 
God were possible, and yet be not, then is he not a necessary 
but contingent Being, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

But because this argumentation may perhaps run the same 
fate also with the former, and, by reason of its subtlety, do but 
little execution neither, if not be accounted sophistical too; men 
being generally prone to distrust the firmness and solidity of such 
thin and subtle cobwebs, (as these and the like may seem to ae 
or their ability to support the weight of so great a truth; an 
to suspect themselves to be illaqueated and circumvented in 
them: therefore shall we lay no stress upon this neither, but 
proceed to something which is yet more plam and downright, 
after this manner. Whatsoever we can frame an idea of in our 
minds, implying no manner of contradiction, this either actually 
is, or else if it be not, it is possible for it to be. But, if God 
be not, he is not possible hereafter to be; therefore he is. The 
reason and necessity of the minor is evident; because, if God be 
not, and yet possible hereafter to be, then would he not be 
an eternal and necessarily existent Being, which is contradictious 
to his idea. And the ground of the major, upon which all the 
weight lies, hath been already declared, where we proved before, 
that if there were no God, or perfect Being, we could never © 
have had any conception or idea of him in our minds, because 
there can be no positive conception of an absolute nothing, that 
which hath neither actual nor possible existence. Here the 

ture of the argument is only inverted ; because we have an 
idea of God, or a perfect Being, implying no manner of contra- 
diction in it, therefore must it needs have some kind of entity or 
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other, either an actual or possible one; but God, if he be not, 
is riot possible to be, therefore he doth actually exist.5 


@ 


3? Who was the first inventor and author of this argument, which Dr. Cudworth, 
for perspié¢uity’s sake, has exhibited in a twofold form, 1 leave to athers to discover, 
But whoever undertakes the task will find his chief difficulties arise from the fact that 
its advocates and opponents wonderfully vary it, and exhibit in their explanations an 
admirable diversity, not only of language, but of opinions. It has not been elucidated 
by so many writings and controversies of the learned, as the preceding one of Des Cartes, 
which we have just been discussing: and yet there are not wanting a considerable array 
of great men, and men too that have reached the very utmost limits of human con- 
templation, by whom it has either been approved or rejected ; which very dissension 
brings us at once to the conviction, a conviction in which Dr. Cudworth himself was 
not'far from sharing, that it is not an argument that needs only to be stated and explained, 
in order to compel the minds of men, however reluctant, to assent to it. First of 
all, it was not entirely unknown to Des Cartes himself, as the following paseage from 
his Respons. ad Object. Primas contra Medit. Metaphys. p. 62. will testify, “If we 
attentively examine whether existence and what kind of existence is suitable to a 
supremely powerful Being, we shall be able clearly and distinctly to perceive, that first 
of all, possible existence is at least suitable, as’ it is to all the other things of which we 
have in us a distinct idea, even in the case of those which are composed by a figment 
of the intellect. Secondly, because we cannot conceive its existence to be possible, 
without at the same time being conscious on considering its immense power, that it can 
exist by its own proper virtue, we shall hence conclude that #¢ does really exist, and has 
existed from all eternity: For it id well known by the light of nature, that that which 
can exist by its own proper virtue, exists always; And thus we shall understand that 
necessary existence is contained in the idea of a supremely powerful Being, not by & 
figment of intellect, but because it belongs to the true and immutable nature of such a 
Being that it should exist.” But it was afterwards refined upon, and éxpressed in more 
lucid language by othéra: among whom our author, for the clearness of his exposition 
deserves a conspicuous place. “Many of Des Cartes’ disciples followed in the same 
track, with the view of 'belng able by this means to support the former detnonstration 
of thelr master, and prevent its utter repudiation. Out of many, see Jo. Hen. Suicer, 
in his Epistola Apologetica pro Argumento Cartesii ab Idea Dei, p. 19. Nor among 
the most eminent of the philosophers even of very recent times is this argument withdut 
its patrons. The illustrious G. W. Leibnitz most especially has in several passages pro- 
clammed his opinion of its excellence. See his Cogitationes de Cognitione, Veritate, 
et Ideis, in the Acta Eruditor. Lips. 1684. for Noyember, p, 539, He has expressed 
his mind even more clearly in the Principia Philosophie, to be found in tom. 7. 
Supplementor. Act. Erud. Lips. sect. 11. p. 500—514. where, sect. 45. he thus speaks, 
“ God, or a necessary Being, slone enjoys this privilege, that he necessarily exists, if he 
be possible: And as nothing prevents the possibility of that which is without limits 
and involves no negation, and consequently uo contradiction, this alone is sufficient as 
@ convincing proof, @ priori, of the existence of a God.” His example is follewed by 
the most learned Mieh. Gottlieb Hansch, in his Principia Philosophie Leibnitians, 
Lips, et Francof. 1728. 4to. who after having propounded this Theorem, p. 112. 
immediately subjoins a demonstration of it in these words: ‘‘In God is discerned a 
sufficient reason of the existence of dny possible world whatever, and therefore, the 
existerice of God owns a sufficient reason in- God himself. Wherefore, the non- 
existence of God is absolutely impossible, and consequently God exists of absolute 
necessity. But the existence of that which exists df absolute necessity, finds a 
sufficient reason in this alone, that its tgsence involves no eontapdietion. Therefore, 
the ‘pdssibility of God is alone the principle of his existence.” Nay, not all those 
even who agree neither with Des Cartes nor Leibnitz, venture altogether to spurn this 
argument: one of whom, Dr. Samuel Clarké, in bis book, On the Being and Attributes 
of 'God, part 1. cap. 4.’ declares “that perhaps ‘it is riot easy to confute the subtle 
arguments which bave been advanced to prove that we can reason from the poesi- 
bility of a most perfect nature to its real existence.” But these defenders of the 
argument, great and numerous though they be, are equalled in, intellectual acumen 
and sagicity, no less‘thdn in number, by its adversaries, Who evatend ‘that it is to be 
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But perhapa this argumentation also, how firm and aoclid 
soever, may prove less convictive of the existence of a God te 
the generality ; because whatever is received, is received 


ranked among sophisma, and excluded: fpom the class of true and legitimate demon- 
strations, By way of example, I shall mention only two. One is J. Le Clere, 
who, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 5. p. 134. although in other respects bestowing the 
highest commendations upon Dr. Cudworth, denies that his argument is more con- 
clusive than the preceding one of Des Cartes, For he considers a transition to be 
erroneously made in it, from the notion of the thing to the thing itself, and the eub- 
stance of the whole demonstration to be as follows: If there is such a Being, as cor- 
responds to the idea of a most perfect Being, which we have formed in the mind, it 
must necessarily have existed from all eternity ;” but that it can by no means be con - 
cluded from hence that there is a most perfect Being of the kind. The other is the 
moat learned divine, Sam. Werenfels, who, Judicium de Argumento Cartesii pro 
Existentia Dei, p. 657. and Vindicie hujus Judicii adversus Suicerum, p. 676. 
Opusculor. conjanctim Editor. holds the whole of this species of argumentation to be 
sheer sophistry, and to have originated solely from the author’s not having distinguished 
between what is possible in i/self, and what is so in respect to our own knowledge. 
It is unnecessary for me to name more. 

Where men so illustrious are at issue, it would appear presumptuous on my part to 
essume the character of arbiter, and attempt a task to which my powers are unequal : 
but having once entered into a subject ao far removed from popular comprehension, 
I shall offer a few remarks, not by way of pronouncing a decision upon it, but of 
modestly stating the impressions of my own mind. Whether dll those I have named 
understood this argument in the same sense, I shall not for the present inquire. Some: 
of them, I confess, seem to be separated by no inconsiderable difference: J. Le Clerc 
in particular deviates, if I mistake not, from the views of him from whom he quotes 
the argument ; but passing over these, I shall follow the guidance of Dr. Cudworth, 
who appears to me to have given 2 plainer and more perspicuous exposition of it than 
most others, and whose opinion and explanation I am satisfied will be concurred in by the 
generality of its supporters. This, then, is the argument which the learned Doctor and 
others consider to possess such signal efficacy towards demonstrating the existence of 
God: “Ifthe idea or notion of any thing consists of things not repugnant to each other, 
that thing either is or can be: but if God is not, it is impossible for him ever to 
be: therefore God is.” This seems to be one simple argument, but on closer 
inspection it will appear to contain a succession of arguments, which I consider 
ought first of all to be distinguished, to enable us more conveniently to inquire into the 
truth of the whole demonstration. For I have long ago been of opinion that in ques- 
tions regarding mental conceptions and things removed from sense, we never can 
dispute with too much precision and clearness, inasmuch as in no others are we more 
liable to error either in language or opinion. This single demonstration then contains: 
three arguments connected and combined with each other: the first of which is this: 
‘If the idea of any thing is compounded of things not contradictory to each other, 
that thing either is or can be: but the idea of God or a most perfect Being con- 
asts of things not (contradictory: therefore God either is or can be.” The 
second will be as follows: “Ifthe idea of any thing contains necessary existence, that 
thing cannot be and not.be: but the idea of God contains necessary existence : 
therefore God cannot be and not be.” There remaine the third, which I shall 
express in these words: “ Whatever cannot either be or not be, this, if it can 
be, is: but God is such that he cannot either be or not be, because his existence 
is necessary: therefore God is.” I am almost convinced that the nature of the 
whole demonstration is now more apparent, and the drift of all that is briefly disc- 
ussed bv the learned Doctor more clear and intelligible. Let us now examine into 
these respective arguments, and candidly point out what seems to be defective in each, 
beginning with that which is the foundation of all. In this argument the minor pro- 
position will readily be admitted by every one who does not pervert the notion of a 
supreme Being. But the major seems.to be ambiguous, and to contain some latent 
imperfection. For the phrases, can be, can take place, is possible, have a twofold 
meaning, In the first place that is called possible, which I clearly understand to be of 
snech a nature that it can take place and be, although perhaps it never will be. 
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according to the capacity of the recipient: and though a demon- 
stration be never so good in itself, yet is it more or less such to 
particular persons, according to their ability to comprehend it; 


Secondly, that also is said to be possible which is in reality such that it can actually 

take place and happen. The former possibility might not improperly be termed meta- 

physical or ideal, the latter physical or real. Although I shall have no objection to 

those who may prefer other epithets, and call the former intrinsic or in respect to us, 

the latter extrinsic or in respect to the thing itself. It is possible for the parched 

fields to be refreshed to-day by plentiful showers: for my mind perceives nothing 

repugnant and contradictory in this. But in reality it is not otherwise possible unless 

the causes be present by which we know rain is occasioned. It is possible for my 

- friend to be carried off in the course of the year by some violent distemper: for there 

is nothing in my mind to preclude my supposing that such may happen: but in reality 

this cannot possibly take place unless there be the antecedent causes, which usually pro- 

duce death. It is possible for Caius to become rich : but this cannot take place unless 

his relatives die in that order in which it is necessary for them to die, that such a 

result may be realized. Therefore that which can take place in respect to my know- 

ledge is altogether different from that which can happen in itself and generally does 

happen. Consequently nothing can be determined upon in reference to the entire 

ropoeition till we first understand in what sense the phrase, can be, is: used in it. 
if what we have termed metaphysical possibility be meant thereby, every one will 
admit it to be certain and true ; for whatever thing we can form a notion of, not com- 
nded of things discordant and contradictory, this either is or in respect to my 

intelligence can be. But the same proposition will be false if physical or real posm- 

bility be understood. For as is self-apparent, and has just ,been shown by 

examples, it is a palpable error to suppose that all those things can actually be or 
happen, of which plain and clear notions can be formed in the mind. Hence it is 
already obvious how we are to decide respecting the conclusion of the argument. In 

this conclusion the words, God oan be, may be understood either of that which can 
happen in reference to my own mind, or of real possibility, or in both senses. To inter 
pret them in both senses would be absurd, for if this were done, we should have more 
in the conclusion, as logicians say, than in the premises. But if they be accepted in 
the sense of physical or real possibility (for perspicuity’s sake I do not hesitate to use 
barbarous terms), we shall be in no better position. For thus, as we have seen before, 
the conclusion will not correspond with the major proposition, this being false if it be 
supposed to speak of that which is actually possible. Besides, upon the hypothesis of 
the words being to be understood of physical possibility, the disjunctive itself would be 
absurd and foreign to the nature of God. That which can physically and really exist, 
can do so on account of antecedent causes: for which reason these words admit of 
being used in that sense ‘of those things only that are imperfect, and are produced 
from other things: “cither are or can be.” But when we speak of God or a most 
perfect Being, we speak of a nature which necessarily exists, and is connected with no 
other causes ; and this being the case, all that we can affirm of it is: “God either is 
or is not.” If you say: “ God either is or can be,” namely in himself, you predicate 
that of his natare which is not applicable to it; for “he cannot be.” It remains 
therefore that we expound the words, “ God can be,” thus: “ There is nothing in my 
mind which precludes me from supposing that such a nature can exist, as the idea of 
God represents to me.” We now perceive this to be the force of the whole argument: 
“ Because the idea of a most perfect Being involves no incongruities or contradictions, 
therefore my mind must necessarily decide that God, if he be not, is nevertheless 
possible to be in respect ta my intelligence.'"’ Some probably among the ranks of 
those who impiously deny a supreme Being, will cordially assent to this argument, and 
confess their inability to refute it. 

The foundation of the whole demonstration being overthrown, I fear a like fate 
already appears to threaten the superstructure. Let us proceed in order, and 
examine each part in detail. The major proposition again of the second argument 
seems to me to be fallacious; and this, 1 am confident, when the meaning of the 
words is explained, will at once be obvious to every one. The phrase, “can be or 
not be,” upon which its force and truth depend, can be understood either of édeal 
and menial, or of real and actual existence. If the former sense be adopted, no 
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therefore shall we, in the next place, form yet a plainer demon- 
stration for a God from the idea of him, including necessary 
existence in it: it being first premised, that unquestionably 


one I imagine is so foolish as not to-admit it te be unquestionably true. But upon 
this, hypothesis its meaning will be as follows: “If from the notion of any thing I 
am unable to separate the notion of necessary existence, I never can conceive that 
that thing is possible either to be or not be: I am absolutely compelled to consider it 
as one which comprises the necessity of existing in its very nature.” But if you take 
the latter sense, the proposition is utterly destitute of truth: as we cannot legitimately 
reason from the idea of the thing to the thing itself. For its meaning would be this : 
“If from the idea of any thing whatever my mind is unable to separate the notion of 
necessary existence, that thing necessarily exists.” Here, however, notwithstandin 
all my efforta, I can discover no logical connexion, nor do I know what should ginal 
me to conclude that necessary existence itself follows from the notion or idea of it. I 
fancy I clearly understand rather, that the proposition is devoid of all force and 
truth, unless the words, “if it is,” be added: “ With the notion of whatever thing 
the idea of necessary existence is associated, that thing, if it be, cannot be or not 
be.” But by adding these words, the argument itself is divested of all efficiency 
towards convicting the enemies of God. To render this more apparent, let us suppose 
a Manichean reasoning thus: ‘‘ If the idea of any thing contains necessary existence, 
we ought to consider that thing as necessarily existing; the idea of a certain evil principle, 
existing like the good from all eternity, comprehends necessary existence: therefore that 
evil principle exists.”” Whatever you could urge against this man, would in my opinion be 
of equal force towards overthrowing the argument, into the power and efficacy of which we 
are now inquiring. You will deny, I suppose, the propriety of proceeding from the concep- 
tions of the mind to the things themselves, and you will be right in denying it. Perhaps 
you will say there is a wide difference between the idea of a most perfect Bei 
and that of an eternal principle of evil: that the former consists of properties not re- 
pugnant to each other, while the latter is compounded of contraries, and therefore does 
not belong to the ideas of those things which can happen. I will grant such to be the 
case, although I perceive a fierce war might be carried on among the learned upon this 
question: Whether the idea of an evil principle, considered abetractedly and not in 
connexion with external things, can be conceived in the mind, or not. It will be 
sufficient for me to answer, that in the proposition we are considering, we are not 
speaking of possibility, but only of necessary existence. From what has been said, no 
one will have any difficulty in forming a correct opinion upon the conclusion of the 
argument. If the word God signifies in it a mental, tdeal, objective being, it is adapted 
to the premises from which it is drawn, although inefficacious towards proving that 
which is denied by Atheists; but if this word implies a rea/ or actually existent nature, 
it cannot legitimately be deduced from the two former propositions. And this the 
second argument being demolished, we have no ground for auguring well of the third, 
which is connected with it. The phrase, “cannot be or not be,” which stands in the 
major premise, ought doubtless to be understood as in the former argument, of deal or 
objective existence: for unless this be the case, the whole proposition will be altogether 
futile and nugatory. For this would be its sense: “ Whatever necessarily and really 
exists, does exist.” A clever proposition truly! It is merely necessary therefore to 
inquire into the term fo ezist. Suppose it to signify the same as fo exist really, and 
you will have this sentence: “ Whatever exists necessarily in my mind, exists also out 
of my mind.” But, if I happen not to be wrong in measuring the intellect of others 
by my own, no reflecting man who looks to.the logical consequences of a thing will 
ever admit this. In the mind of Aristotle and his followers the world existed neces- 
sarily and of itself. Were they therefore at liberty to conclude from that, that the 
world necessarily existed in reality also? But suppose ¢o exist, to be the same in this 
proposition as fo exist in the mind, and we get the following: “ Whatever cannot 
either be or not be in my mind, is in my mind.” But who is so mad as not 
immediately to perceive the absurdity of such a dogma? I shall say nothing of the 
winor proposition and the conclusion, For 1 cannot suppose any of my readers to be 
s0 dull as not to know that by these observations the force of the whole argument is 
destroyed. If in these two propositions the word God denotes the notion of God, there 
isan end of the whole argumentation : if it means God himself, these two, propositions 
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something or other did exist from all eternity, without beginmmp. 
For it is certain that every thing could not be made, because 
‘nothing could come from nothing, or be made by itself; and 
-therefore if once there had been nothing, there could never have 
been any thing. Whence it is undeniable, that there was always 
something, and consequently, that there was something unmade, 
which existed of itself from all eternity. Now all the question 
is, and indeed this is the only question betwixt Theists and 
Atheists; since something did certainly exist of itself from all 
eternity, what that thing is, whether it be a perfect, or an 
imperfect Being? -We say therefore, that whatsoever existed 
of itself from Sterne: and without beginning, did so exist 
naturally and necessarily, or by the necessity of its own nature. 
Now, nothing could exist of itself from eternity, naturally and 
necessarily, but that which containeth necessary and eternal 
self-existence in its own nature. But there is nothing which 
eontaineth necessary eternal existence in its own nature or 


‘are at variance with the first. The same may easily be applied to the werds to be and 
to-exist. Such beimg the case, I consider that although this argument may be very 
subtle and acute, it proves nothing, and that the whole sum and substance of it amounts 
to this: “ Because the idea of God is not compounded of things repugnant to each 
. other, nor contradicts any known truth, therefore there is nothing in my mind to 
hinder me from believing that God exists, if sufficient arguments be brought forward to 
convince me of this.” Such is the weakness of the human intellect, that even the 
greatest men are too apt to consider the visions and images of their own minds as things 
really existing, and very often inadvertently forget the infinite distinction between to 
conceive and to be. There is not in the fe of men a fault more common than this, 
especially among metaphysicians. And perhaps I myself, while absorbed in medita- 
tion I am pursuing the fleeting notions and shadows of things, have not altogether 
avoided it. Let the candid and intelligent judge. 

Some most acute reasoners. of our own time have struck out a new and different path 
from the dthers we have mentioned, in order to prove the existence of a supreme Being 
from the notion or idea of it; which, as I have once entered upon this knotty topic, I 
shall briefly notice. ‘The demonstration is based upon this precept: ‘‘ If the notions 
of any thing whatsoever are so deeply implanted in our minds that, do what we will, 
they cannot by any means be eradicated, these things exist.” I will explain this 
dogma in the words of the illustrious philosopher and mathematician Dr. Sam. Clarke, 
from his book on the Existence of God, part 1. chap. 4. “ If I find the idea of a thing 
in my mind, and that it is as impossible for me to divest myself of this idea as it is to 
divest myself of the idea of the equality of twice two and four, it is evident that the 
certainty of the existence of this thing is the same, and rests upon the same foundation, 
as the certainty of the relation between twice two and four. For the relation of 
equality between twice two and four has no other certainty than this,-that it is im- 
possible to change or abolish the idea of this relation without falling into a real contra- 
diction.” They then assume the notion.of a most perfect Being to belong to this class 
of ideas: from which they conclude that there isa God. But what I consider among 
other things as particularly fatal to this argument is, that some notions, although alto- 
gether crochetty and absurd, nevertheless adhere so pertinaciously to the minds of 
some persons, that no art nor force nor reason can dislodge them., To confess my own 
sentiments frankly : Those seem to me to have the best of this controversy who deny 
the possibility of proving from the mere naked notion or idea of a thing, apart from 
every thing else, and that too @ priori by merely contemplating what the notion consists 
of, that a nature corresponding to this notion really exists externally to the mind. 
For as every one, I am convinced, must be aware, there is no notion or vision of the 
mind, to which real and actual existence belongs. 
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essence, but only an absolutely perfect Being; all other imper- 
fect things being in their nature contingently possible, either to 
be, or not be. herefore since something or other must and 
doth exist of itself natnrally and necessarily from eternity 
unmade, and nothing could do this but what included necessary 
self-existence in its nature or essence; it is certain that it was a 
perfect Being, or God, who did exist of himself from eternity, 
and nothing else; all other imperfect things, which have no 
necessary self-existpnce in their nature, deriving their bei 
from him. Here therefore are the Atheists infinitely absu 
and. unredsonable when they will not acknowledge that which 
containeth independent self-existence, or necessity of existence 
(which indeed is the same with an impossibility of non-existence) 
in its nature and essence, that is, a perfect Reing, so much as to 
exist at all; and yet in the meantime assert that which hath no 
necessity of existence in ite nature, the most imperfect of all 
Beings, inanimate body and .matter, to have existed of itself 
necessarily from all eternity. . 

We might here add, as a farther confirmation of this argu- 
ment, what hath been already proved, that no temporary sy¢- 
cessive Being (whose duration isin a continual flux, as if it were 
every moment generated anew) and therefore neither our own 
souls, nor the world, nor matter moving, could possibly have 
existed frorn eternity, and independently upon any other thing, 
but must have had a beginning, and been caused. by something 
else; namely, by an absolutely perfect Being, whose duration 
Par ne i8 permanent, and without any successive generation 
or flux.* 

But besides all these arguments, we may otherwise from the 
idea of God (already declared) be able both exactly to state. the 
controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists, and satisfactorily to 
decide the same. In order whereunto, there is yet something 
again to be premised; namely this, that. as it is certain every 
thing was not made, but something existed of itself from eternity 


* Who but a fool and a madman would deny the clearness and excellence of this 
argument? “ It is utterly impossible but that something must have existed from all 
‘eternity. That which existed from all eternity exists necessarily and of sétself. What- 
ever contains necessary existence in its own nature cannot but be absolutely perfect. 
Therefore God, or a most perfect Being exists.” Certainly every thing whatever is more 
or less remote from perfection by reason of its not being self-existent, but dependent 
upon antecedent causes, which are again connected with other causes. Hence it ne- 
cessarily follows, that all perfections are pombined in that nature, from which all cayge 
is absent. But if I am not mistaken, most men will deny this sent to be drawn 
solely from the innate idea of God, or a most perfect nature; and will assert, on the 
contrary, that we ascend in it from the idea of an eternal nature to that of a most 
perfect nature, and that this very idea of an eternal nature is perhaps adventitious, and 
derived from the contemplation of external things and our own nature. As 8 
the matter itself, it is of no consequence what this argument is borrowed from or to 
what class it belengs, provided it possesses sufficient efficacy to refute the profane crew 


who deny the existence of God. 
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unmade; so is it likewise certain, that every thing was not 
unmade neither, nor existed of itself from eternity, but some- 
thing was made, and had a beginning. Where there is a full 
agreement betwixt Theists and Atheists, as to this one point, no 
Atheist asserting every thing to have been unmade, but they all 
acknowledging themselves to have been generated, and to have 
had a beginning; that is, their own souls and personalities, as 
likewise the lives and souls of all other men and animals. Where- 
fore, since something certainly existed of itself from eternity, but 
other things were made, and had a Palau (which therefore 
must needs derive their being from that which existed of itself 
unmade), here is the state of the controversy betwixt Theists 
and Atheists, whether that which existed of itself from all 
eternity, and was. the cause of all other things, were a perfect 
Being and God, or the most imperfect of all things whatsoever, 
inanimate and senseless matter. The former is the doctrine of 
Theists, as Aristotle* affirmeth of those ancients, who did not 
write fabulously concerning the first principles: Olov Deoexbdne, 
kal éreool rivec, TO yevvjcay Towrov To “Apioroy ridéact, Kal of 
Mayor’ xat rev toriowy 8 cogwv, olov "EumedoxAne re Kat 
"Avataydoac, “ As namely, Pherecydes, and the Magi, and 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and many others; that they agreed 
in this, that the first original of all things was the best and most 
perfect.” Where, by the way,-we may observe also, that ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the ancient Magi did not acknowledge a 
substantial evil principle, they making that, which is the best 
and most perfect Being, alone by itself, to be the first begetter 
of all.5 This, I say, is the hypothesis of Theists, that there is 
one absolutely perfect Being, existing of itself from all eternity, 
from whence all other lesser perfections, or imperfect beings, 
did gradually descend, till at last they end in senseless matter or 
inanimate body. But the atheistic hy pottiens on the contrary, 
makes senseless matter the most imperfect thing, to be the first 
principle, or the only self-existent being, and the cause of all 
other things ; and consequently all higher degrees of perfections, 
that are in the world, to have climbed up, or emerged by way of 
- ascent from thence; as life, sense, understanding, and reason 

from that, which is altogether dead and senseless. Nay, as it 
was before observed, there hath been amongst the ancient Pagans 
_ a certain kind of religious Atheists, such as acknowledging ver- 

bally a God, or soul of the world, presiding over the whole, 
supposed this notwithstanding to have first emerged also, out of 
senseless matter, Night and Chaos; and therefore doubtless to 


* Met. lib. 12, c.5. (Cap. 4. p. 446. tom. 4, opp.] 
_5 This observation is to be added to the copious disputation in chap, 4. on the reli- 
gion and theological opinions of the Magians and ancient Persians. 
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be likewise dissolvable again into the same. And of these is 
that place in Aristotle* to be understood: BaotAgbav cal dpyew 
gaoiv ov rove mowrove olov Niéxra, cat “Ovpavor, } Xdoc, 7 wat 
‘Oxsavdyv, adda rov Ala, “ They suppose, not the first things, as 
Night, and the Heaven, and Chaos, and the Ocean, but Jupiter 
(or God) to rule and govern all.” Where it is intimated, that 
the Heaven, Night, Chaos, and the Ocean, according to these, 
were seniors to Jupiter, or in order of nature before him; the 
apprehending, that things did ascend upward from that, whic 
was most imperfect, as Night and Chaos, to the more perfect, 
and at length to Jupiter himeelf, the mundane Soul, who go- 
verneth the whole world, as our soul doth our body. Which 
game opinion is afterwards again taken notice of, and reprehended 
by Aristotlet in these words:§ Od« dp0i¢ & troAaubave odd 
elric mapeKdce tac tov bAov apxac, TY TwY Cwwy Kal guTwr' 
ére 2E& aoptorwy S2 aet ra réAclorepa’ avOpwroc yap avOowrov 
yevvd, kal ovx tort orépua mpwroy, * Nor would he think nightly, 
who should resemble the principle of the universe to that of 
animals and plants: where, from indeterminate and imperfect 
things (as seeds) do always arise the more perfect. For even 
here also is the case otherwise than they suppose; for it is a 
man that generates a man; nor is the seed the first.” 

The controversy being thus clearly stated betwixt Theists and 
Atheists, it may now with great ease, and to the full conviction of 
all minds unprejudiced, and unprepossessed with false principles, 
be determined; it being, on the one hand, undeniably evident, 
that lesser perfections may naturally descend from greater, or at 
least from that which is absolutely perfect, and which virtually 
containeth all; but, on the other hand, utterly impossible, that 
greater perfections, and higher degrees of being, should rise and 
ascend out of lesser and lower, so as that, which is the most 
absolutely imperfect of all things, should be the first fountain 
and original of all; since no effect can possibly transcend the 
power of its cause. Wherefore it is certain, that in the universe 
things did not thus a&cend and mount, or climb up from lower 

rfection to higher; but, on the contrary descend and slide 
as from higher to lower: so that the first original of all 
things was not the most imperfect, but the most perfect Being. 
, But to speak more particularly ; it is certain, notwithstanding 


* Met. lib. 12. c. 4. [Page 446. tom. 4. opp.] - 

+ Met. lib. 12. c. 5. Du Vall. [Page 448. tom. 4. opp.] ; ae 

© In these words of Aristotle, Dr. Cudworth has omitted a portion which is, how- 
ever, of no slight importance towards comprehending his full meaning ; I shall there- 
fore supply it. After the word reXetérepa the philosopher thus proceeds: Aid cai ixi 
ray rpwrwy oUrwe Exe gaciv, we Ti pnde Svre elvat rd ev abrd: cici dé Kal 
ivraiSa réideat al dpyal, 2& dy ratra. “AvSpwrog, x. Tt. A. ‘* Wherefore they say 
the like is the case in first principles, and suppose that mo entity is of itselfone. But 
here the principles from which all things proceed are perfect.” a 
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all the vain pretences of Lucretius, and other Atheists, or Semi- 
Atheists, to the contrary, that life and serise could never. possibly 
‘pring out of dead and senseless matter, as ite only original, 
either -in the way of atoms (no composition of magnitudes, 
figures, sites, and motions, being ever able to produce cogitation), 
or in the way of qualities, since life and perception can no more 
result from any mixture of elements, or combinations of qualities 
‘of heat and cold, moist and dry, &c. than from unqualified 
atoms. This bemg undeniably demonstrable from that very 
principle of reason, which the Atheists are so fond of, but mis- 
understanding abuse (as shall be manifested afterward) that 
‘nothing can come from nothing, Much less could understanding 
‘and reason in men ever have emerged out of stupid matter, 
devoid of all manner of life. Wherefore we must needs here 
_ freely declare against the darkness of that philosophy, which 
hath been sometimes unwarily entertained by such as were no 
Atheists, that sense may rise from a certain modification, mix- 
ture, or-organization of dead and senseless matter; as also that 
understanding and reason may result from sense: the plain con- 
‘sequence of both which is, that senseless matter may prove the 
‘original of all things,and the only Numen. Which doctrine 
therefore is, doubtiess,-a main ‘piece of the philosophy of the 
kingdom of ‘darkness. But this darkness hath been of late in 
great measure dispelled by the light of the atomic philosophy, 
restored, as it was in its first genuine and virgin state, untle 
flowered us yet by Atheists; this clearly showing how far body 
and mechanism can go, and that hfe and cogitation can never 
emerge out from thence; it being built upon that fundamental 
principle, as we have made it evident in the first chapter, that 
* Nothing can come from nothing.” And Strato and the hylo 
zoic Atheists were so well aware, and so sensible of this, that all 
life and understanding could not possibly be generated or made, 
but that there must be some fundamental and substantial, or 
eternal unmade life and knowledge, that they therefore have 
thought necessary to attribute life, and-perception (or under- 
standing) with appetite, and self-moving power, to all matter as 
such, that so it might be thereby fitly qualified to be the original 
of all things; than which opinion as nothing can be more mon 
strous, so shall we elsewhere evince the impossibility thereof. 
In the mean time, we doubt not to aver, that the argument pro, 
posed is a sufficient demonstration of the impossibility of atheism ; 
which will be further manifested in our answer to the second 
atheistic objection against a divine creation, because nothing can 
come from nothing.? 

7 I ahould say the eamre almost of this argument as of the preceding one. It, is 


powerful and convincing, and pre-eminently calculated to confound the abettors of 
atheism ; but it is not deduced from the abstract notion of God a -privri, as the learned 
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“ But this controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists may be 
more patticularly “stated from the idea of God, as including 
mind or understanding in it essentially, viz. Whether mind be 
eternal and unmade, as being the maker of all; or else, Whether — 
all mind ‘were itself made or generated, and that out of senseless 
mattet? For, according to the doctrine of the pagan Theists, 
tind was mpoyevicraroc, cai Kiépioc card pboww, “the oldest 
of all things senior to the world and elements, and by nature 
hath a princely and lordly dominion over all.” But, ‘accordin 
to those Atheists, whe make matter, ot body, devoid of all li 
and understandmg, to be the firet principle, mind must be 
vorepoyernc, “a postnate thing,” younger than the work; a 
weak, umbratile, and evanid image, and next to nothing. 
And the controversy, as thus stated, may be also leary ‘aad 
satisfactorily decided. For first, we say, that as it is certainhy 
true, that if there had ‘been once nothing at all, there could never 
have been any thing; so is it true likewise, that if once there 
had been no life in the whole universe, but all had been dead, 
then could there never have been any life or motion in it; and 
if once there had been no mind, understanding, or knowledge, 
then could there never have been any mind or understanding 
produced. Because, to suppose life and understanding to rise 
and spring up out of that which is altogether dead and senseless, 
as its only original, is plainly te suppose something to come out 
of nothing. It cannot, be said so of other things, as of the cor- 
poreal world and matter, that if once eat had not been, they 
could never possibly have been ; because, though there had been 
no world nor matter, yet might these have been ptoduced from 
a perfect, omnipotent incorporeal Being, which in itself eminently 
containeth ali things. Dead and senseless matter could never 
have created or generated mind and understanding, but a perfect 
omnipotent mind could create matter. Wherefore, because there 
is mind, we are ‘certain, that.there was some mind or other from 
eternity without beginning; though not because there is body, 
that therefore there was body or matter from eternity unmade. 
Now these imperfect minds of ours were by no means themselves 
eternal‘ or without beginning, but from an antecedent non- 
existence brought forth into being; but since no mind could 
spring out of dead and senseless matter, and all minds could not 
possibly be made, nor one produced from another infinitely ; 


Doctor seems to suppose, The reasoning altogether proceeds as follows: It is im- 
possible but that many things must have had an origin and beginning. But whatever 
was the first fountain and original of all must necessarily be more perfect and excellent 
than the things that sprung from it. Therefore there is a most perfect nature which 
' produced all things. We thus, I consider, ascend by contemplation from the things of 
which the universe consists to the knowledge of God, or by the process @ posteriori, which 
schoolmen formerly called the ptocess of eminence and causality, but do not prove his 
existence @ priori from the abstract notion. 
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there must of necessity be an eternal unmade mind, from whence 
those imperfect minds of ours were derived. Which perfect 
omnipotent mind was as well the cause of all other things as of 
human souls.® . 
But before we proceed to any further argumentation, we must 
needs take notice here, that the Atheists suppose no small part 
of their strength to lie in this very thing, namely, their dis- 
proving a God from the nature of understanding and knowledge ; 
‘nor do they indeed swagger in any thing more than this. e 
have already set it for the eleventh atheistic argument, that 
“ knowledge being the infermation of the things themselves 
known, and all conception the action of that which is conceived, 
and the passion of the conceiver; the world and all sensible 
things must needs be before there could be any knowledge or 
conception of them, and no knowledge or conception before the 
world as its.cause.” Or more briefly thus: the world could not 
be made by knowledge and understanding, because there could 
be no knowledge or understanding of the world, or of any thing 
in it, before it was made. For, according to these Atheists, 
things made knowledge, and not knowledge things; they meaning 
by “ things” here such only, as are sensible and corporeal. So 
that Mind and Understanding could not be the creator of the 
world and these sensible things, itself being the mere creature of 
. them ; a secondary, derivative result from them, or a fantastic 
image of them; the youngest and most creaturely thing in the 
whole world. Whence it follows, that to suppose mind and 
understanding to be the maker of all things would be no better 
sense, than if one-should suppose the images in ponds and rivers 
to be the makers of the sun, moon and stars, and other things 
represented in them. And upon such a ground as this, does a 
modern writer presume to determine, that knowledge and under- 
standing are not to be attributed to God Almighty, because they 
imply imperfection, and dependence upon corporeal things 
without :* Quoniam scientia et intellectus in nobis nihil aliud 
sunt, quam suscitatus a rebus externis organa prementibus animi 
tumultus, non est putandum aliquid tale accidere Deo. Signum 
enim est potenti ab alio dependentis. Which is again En- 
glished thus:t “ Knowledge and understanding being in us 
nothing else but a tumult in the mind, raised by external things, 
that press the organical parts of man’s body; there is no such 


* Neither can this reason, strong and powerful as it is in itself, in my opinion be 
properly ranked amongst what are usually termed @ priori arguments. For it proceeds 
from the effects to the cause, and from a consideration of existing things infers the 
nature of that Being, which was the parent and founder of all things. In this manner 
the existence of God is not deduced from the notion but rather it is shgwn from the 
nature of existing things, what sort of idea we are to form of an eternal nature or God. 

* De Cive Rel. c. 15. sect. 14. + Lev. cap. 31. 
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thing in God, nor can they be attributed to him, they being 
things which depend upon natural causes.” Where this writer 
thus denying knowledge and understanding to God, upon pre- 
tence that it speaks imperfection, and dependence upon external 
corporeal things (it being nothing but a tumult raised by the 
motions and pressures of them) he must needs absolutely deny 
the first prineiple of all things to be any knowing understanding 
nature, unless he had asserted some other kind of knowledge 
distinct from that of men, and clearly attributed the same to 
God Almighty. Hitherto the sense of Atheists.9 

Now we shall, for the present, only so far forth concern our- 
selves,in confuting this atheistic doctrine, as to lay a foundation 
thereby for the demonstration of the contrary, namely, the 
existence of a God, or a Mind before the world, from the nature 
of knowledge and understanding. First, therefore, it is a sottish 
conceit of these Atheists, proceeding from their not attending to 
their own cogitations, that not only sense, but also knowledge 
and understanding in men, is but a tumult, raised from corpo- 
real things without, pressing upon the organs of their body ; or 
else, as they declare themselves more distinctly, nothing but the 


® The whole of this passage on the nature and origin of human knowledge, which is 
ably and ingeniously handled by the learned Doctor, I have for cogent reasons deter- 
mined to leave untouched. On Hobbes’ opinion, which Dr. Cudworth himself here in 
some measure excuses, I remember having already said something in another place. 
The rest of thoge who suppose all knowledge either to spring from the senses or to 
proceed from the interior nature of the mind, are distributable into two classes, and 
therefore cannot conveniently be comprehended in one and the same argument. Some 
of those even who contend fiercely with each other upon these matters are probably less 
at variance in opinions and sentiments than they themselves suppose. I cannot but 
observe, however, that this is not one of those controversies which form a constituent 
part of the contest between us and Atheists, and are so connected with the cause of 
religion, that its welfare depends upon their decision ; but that it may be argued on 
either side without religion being at all affected. For there were many among those 
who worshipped God most devoutly, and even among the early Christian fathers them- 
selves, for example Tertullian, who considered all knowledge to proceed from a con- 
templation of external things, and altogether repudiated the doctrine of innate notions. 
Nor can one be ignorant, that the greatest philosophers of later times, eminent for their 
piety in other respects, have strenuously maintained the same opinion. On the other 
hand, some of the most bitter enemies of religion, and particularly of Spinoza’s school, 
have not hesitated to affirm that the seeds of all knowledge are inherent in our minds ; 
nay even have absurdly attempted to deduce from this very doctrine inferences con- 
firmatory of their impiety. I know, indeed, that some have shamefully abused this 
opinion, which derives all knowledge from the senses, to the overthrow of religion ; 
nor would I wholly exempt Hobbes from this class, But I do maintain that it is by no 
means a sure and indubitable sign of erroneous sentiments respecting God ; and I con- 
sider this intimation necessary, lest any one should be induced by Dr. Cudworth’s dis- 
putation at once to brand all who are favourable to it with the stigma of impiety. If 
any Atheist ever reasoned in this manner: “ All human knowledge springs from things 
which affect the senses; therefore, there is no God, the maker of all things,” he acted 
foolishly and absurdly, and, in my opinion; was deserving of ridicule rather than a long 
and serious refutation. This argument is of the same nature and form as the following : 
‘‘ T-know by means of my senses alone, that there are cities united together by laws 
and compacts, that there are watches, that there is an art of constructing convenient 


and elegant houses: therefore there are no founders of cities, no watchmakers, no 
archi ? . 


. 
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activity off sensible objects: upon them, and their passion from 
them. For if this were true, then would every thing that suf- 
fered and reacted: motion, especially polite. bodies, as looking~ 
glasses, have something both of sense and of understanding in 
them. It is plain, that there comes nothing to us from bodies 
without us, but only local motion and pressure. Neither is sense 
itselé the mere passion of those motions, but the perception of 
their passions in a way of fancy. But sensible things them- 
selves (as for example light and colours) are not known or under- 
stood either by the passion or the fancy of sense, nor by any 
thing merely foreign and adventitious, but by intelligible ideas 
exerted foom the mind itself, that, is, by something native and 
domestic to it: nothing: being more true than thie of Boetius,'° 
- that ; Omne, quod scitur, non ex sua, sed ex comprehendentium 
natura, vi, et facultate cognoscitur, “ Whatsoever is known, is- 
-known not by its own force and power, but by the force and 
power, the vigour and activity of that thing itself, which knows 
or comprehends it.” Wherefore, besides the phantasms of sin- 
gular bodies, or of sensible things existing without us (which 
are not mere passions neither), it is plain, that our human mind 
hath other cogitations or conceptions in it; namely, the ideas of 
the intelligible natures and essences of things, which are univer- | 
sal, and by and under which it understands singulars. It is a 
ridiculous conceit of a modern atheistic writer, that universals 
are nothing else but names, attributed to many singular bodies, 
because whatsoever 7s, is singular. For though whatsoever 
exists without the mind be singular, yet is it plain, that there 
are conceptions in our minds objectively universal. Which uni- 
versal objects of our mind, though they exist not as such any 
where without it, yet are they not therefore nothing, but have 
an intelligible entity for this very reason, because they are con- 
ceivable: for since’ nonentity is not conceivable, whatsoever 
is conceivable, and an object of the mind, is therefore something: 
And as for axiomatical truths, in which something is affirmed or 
denied, as these are not all passions from bodies without us (for 
what local motions could impress this common notion upon our 
minds, that things which agree in one third agree amongst them- 
selves, or any other ?), 80 neither are these things only gathered 
by induction from repeated and reiterated sensations; we clearly 
apprehending at once, that it is impossible they should be other- 
wise. Thus Aristotle ingeniously: Oud? iwforacSa o:’ aicSh- 
aewe Eorty, Ste cal ei Fw alaSavecSa, Sri 7d rplywvov dvolv 


1@ The learned Doctor quotes. this passage of Boetius from memory, and on that 
account gives his opinion rather than his words, which are as follows, De Consolat. 
Phitos. lib, 5. p. 134: Omne, quod cognoscitur, non secundum sui vim, sed secundum 
cognoseentivin potius com prehenditur facultatem, “ Whatever is known is comprehended 
not according to its own force but according to the faculty of those that know it,” 
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dpSate Exe rae ywrlac, Zyrovmev av axddatev, catody we pact 
mvic tmiorapeta’ atotavecOa pity yap avay«n xaS'. ixacrov, » 
82 mcorhun tq xatdrov yowolZéw tor,) “It is evident, that there 
is no knowledge (of the universal theorems of geometry) by 
sense. For if we could perceive by sense, that the three angles 
of a triangle were equal to two right; yet should we not rest 
satisfied in this, as having therefore a sufficient knowledge 
hereof; but would seek further after a demonstration of it: 
sense reaching only to singulars, but knowledge to universala.” 
When from the universal idea of a triangle, which is neither 
here, nor there, nor any where, without our mind, but yet hath 
an intelligible entity, we see a plain necessity, that its three 
angles must be equal to two right, then do we know the truth of 
this universal theorem, and not before: as also we understand, 
that every singular triangle (so far as it is true) hath this pro- 
pe in it. herefore the knowledge of this, and the like 
truths, is not derived from singulars, nor do we arrive to them 
in way of ascent from singulars to universals; but, on the con- 
trary, having first found them in the universals, we afterwards 
descending, apply them to singulars: so that our knowledge here 
is not after singular bodies, and secondarily or derivatively from 
rae but.in order of nature before them, and proleptical to 
them. ; 

Now these universal conceptions, some of which are also 
abstract (as life, sense, reason, knowledge, and the like) many of 
them are of such things whose singulars do not at all fall under 
sense; which therefore could never possibly be impressed upon 
ug from singular bodies by local motion: and again some such, 
as though they belong to corporeal and sensible things, yet, as 
their accuracy cannot be reached to by sense, so neither did they 
ever exist in that matter of this lower world which here encom- 
passeth ue, and therefore could not be stamped upon us from 
without: as for example, the ideas of a perfect straight line, and 
a plain superficies, or of an exact triangle, circle, sphere, or cube; 
no material thing here amongst us being terminated in so strait 
lines but that even by microscopes there may be discovered 
much irregularity and deformity in them; and very probable it 
is, that there are no perfectly straight lines, no such triangles, 
circles, spheres, or cubes, as answer to the exactness of our con- 
ceptions in any part of the whole material universe, nor never 
will be. Notwithstanding which, they are not absolute nonen- 
tities, since we can demonstrate things concerning them, and 
though they never were nor will be, yet are they possible to 
exist, since nothing can be conceived but it either is or else is 


‘ 1 Analyt. Posterior. lib. 1. p. 226. tom. i. opp. These words however are not read 
in this order in Aristotle, Br. Cudworth having jeined two separate passages tngether : 
yet not so as to do any violence to the sense. - 
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possible to be. The human mind therefore hath a alas of 
framing ideas and conceptions, not only of what actually is, but, 
also of things which never were, nor perhaps will be, they being 
only possible to be. But when, from our conceptions, we con- 
clude of some things, that though they are not, yet they are 
possible to be; since nothing that is not can be possible to be, 
unless there be something actually in being which hath sufficient 
power to produce it; we do implicitly suppose the existence of 
a God or omnipotent Being thereby, which can make whatsoever 
is conceivable, though it yet be not, to exist; and therefore 
material triangles, circles, spheres, cubes, mathematically exact.* 
The result of what we have hitherto said is this, that since 
singular bodies are not the only objects of our mind and cogita- 
tion, it having also universal and abstract ideas of the intelligible 
natures or essences of things (some of which are such, whose 
singulars do not at all fall under sense; others, though they 
belong to bodies, yet sense can never reach to them, nor were 
they ever in matter); moreover, since our mind can conceive of 
things which nowhere actually exist, but are only possible, and 
can have such a demonstrative science of universal truths, as 
sense can never ascend to: that therefore human knowledge and . 
understanding itself is not the mere image and creature of sin- 
gular bodies only ; and so derivative, or ectypal from them, and 
in order of nature junior to them, but that, as it were hovering 
aloft over all the corporeal universe, it is a thing independent 
upon singular bodies, or proleptical to them, and in order of 
- pature before them. 
But what account can we, then possibly give of knowledge 
and understanding, their nature and original, since there must 
be vonroy, “ that which is intelligible,” in order of nature, before 
voénoic, or  intellection?” Certainly no other than this, that 
the first original knowledge is that of a perfect Being, infinitely 


2 Some perhaps will deny the conclusiveness of this argument, as a proof of the 
existence of God or a nature infinitely powerful. It is unquestionable indeed that 
while we contemplate the possibility of any thing, the mind at the same time conceives 
some cause capable of producing that which we consider to be possible. But I can see 
nothing that should compel us to decide that there exists an eternal Being endowed 
with infinite power. A disciple of Epicurus’ school says he clearly understands that 
the world we inhabit might have been constructed and disposed in a very different 
manner from what it is_at this day: neither does he deny, while asserting so, that this 
would have been owing to certain causes. But he by no means on that account places 
an omnipotent Deity over this work, but foolishly imagines that a different concourse 
of atoms would have produced a different world. No one doubts the possibility of a 
field being perfectly free from weeds and every useless plant, although nothing of the 
kind is ever seen; for the idea of such a field contains nothing repugnant and contra- 
dictory: yet no man who conceives the idea of such a field in his mind, however 
certain he may be, that there must be antecedent causes to produce so fertile a soil, 
ascends at once in thought to an infinite and all-powerful Being. The same may be 
said of cubes, triangles, spheres, &c. which are here instanced by the learned Doctor. A 
geometrician who perceives the possibility of a perfect gphere will perhaps look for 
causes capable of producing this perfection in the motion and nature of matter itself. 
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good and powerful, comprehending itself, and the utmost extent 
of its own fecundity and power, that is, the possibilities of all 
things; their ideas, with their several relations to oné another; 
all necessary and immutable truths. Here therefore is there a 
knowledge before the world and all sensible things, that was 
. archetypal and paradigmatical to the same. Of which one per- 
fect mind and knowledge all other imperfect minds (being de- 
rived from it) have a certain participation ; whereby they are 
enabled to frame intelligible ideas, not only of whatsoever doth 
actually exist, but also of such things as never were, nor will be, 
but are only possible, or objects of divine power. 

Wherefore, since it is certain, that even human knowledge 
‘and understanding itself is not a mere passion from sensible 
things, and singular bodies existing without (which is the only 
foundation of that forementioned atheistic argument, that 
“things made knowledge,” and “not knowledge things”), and 
toate ba it must needs have some other original: moreover, 
since knowledge and understanding apprehend things prolepti- 
cally to their existence (mind being able to frame conceptions of 
all possible entities and modifications) and therefore in their 
nature do plainly suppose the actual existence of a perfect Being, 
which is infinitely fecal and powerful, and could produce all 
things possible or conceivable ; the first original Knowledge, or 
Mind, from whence all other knowledges and minds are derived, 
being that of an ‘absolutely perfect and omnipotent Being, com- 
prehending itself, and the extent of its own power, or of its com- 
municability, that is, the ideas of all possibilities of things, that 
may be produced by it, together with their relations to one 
another, and their necessary immutable truths; accordingly as 
wisdom and understanding are described to be,* arpic rij¢ rov 
Scot Suvdpewc, awdppoia Tie TOV wavroxoaTopog ddEnc, Ecomrpov 
Tie TOU Jeov ivepyslac, Kai elewy Thc ayaddérnro¢g avrov, “ the 
breath (or vapour) of the power of God, and an efflux (or ema- 
nation) from the glory of the Almighty, a clear mirror (or 
looking glass) of his active energy or virtue, and the image of 
his goodness :” I say, the result of all is this, that the nature of 
knowledge and understanding is so far from bemg a ground of 
. disproving a Deity (as the Atheists ignorantly pretend) that it 
affordeth a firm demonstration to us, on the contrary, of the 
existence of a God, a perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending 
itself, and the extent of its own power, or all possibilities of 
things; a mind before the world, and senior to all things; no 
ectypal, but archetypal thing, which comprehended in it, as a 
kind of intellectual world, the paradigm or platform, according 
to which this sensible world was made. 


* Wied. cap. 7. 
VOL. ITI. KF 
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And this may be further confirmed from what is generally 
acknowledged, and indced cannot reasonably be denied by any, 
‘viz. that there are eternal verities, such as were never made, nor 
can ever be destroyed, or cease to be: as for example, such 
common notions as these, that equals added to equals make 
equals; that the cause is in order of nature before the effect, &c. 
together with all geometrical theorems; as Aristotle himself 
declareth, he writing in his Ethics* after this manner: [epi 
aidlwy obdeic BovAberat, olov wept ric Stapérpov Kat Tig wAEvpac 
Sri acbuperpor, ‘Concerning eternal (and immutable) things no 
man does consult; as for example, concerning the diameter or 
diagonal of ‘a square, whether it should be incommensurable to 
the sides, or no.” Where he plainly affirmeth this geometrical 
theorem, that the diameter or diagonal of a square is Incommen- 
surable to the sides, to be an eternal truth. Neither are there 
such eternal truths as these only in mathematics, and concerning 
quantity, but also in ethics concerning morality; there being 
here aidvia S{caca, as Justin Martyr* calls them, “things eternally 
just,” which were not made such at certain times by law and 
arbitrary command, but, being sych in their own nature immu- 
tably, were from everlasting to everlasting, and (as it is said of 
that eternal Word, which comprehends all truth) “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.”* For of these is that famous 
passage of Sophocles in his Antigona :° 


Od ydp rt viv ye xdxStc, Grr’ del wére 
Zg ravra, covdeic older iE brov gay, 


“These are not things of to-day, or yesterday, but they ever 
live, and no man knows their.date, or from whence they came.” 
No man can declare the time when all common notions and 
geometrical truths were first made and generated out of nothing, 


* Ethic. ad Nicomach. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 39. tom. 3. opp. But Dr. Cudworth has 
not quoted the entire passage, having omitted the words wepi ro¥ xoopov after olor. 
a it is notorious that Aristotle ranked the world among eternal and immutable 
things. 

4 There can scarcely be a doubt that the learned Doctor alludes to the following 
passage of Justin, which occurs in the Dialogue with Tryphon, p. 246, opp.: “AdAa@ 
kai TevOnc 7H rec, y Népaonc, Exee 68 r2}y rod Geod yvwouy cai rod Xpicrov asror, 
kai rd AI'O’NIA AVKAIA, meptrérpnras thy xadijy cai wgédrdtpoy weorropny, 
kai gidog ari r@ Osp, cai iwi roig dwpoig avrov rai raic rpodopaic yaipes, 
“* Moreover a Scythian or Persian, if he has a knowledge of God and his Christ, and 
observes the thing eternally just, is circumcised with the good and profitable circum- 
cision, and is acceptable to God, and rejoiccs in his gifts and offeringa” These 
aiwva sixaia are the precepts of the law of nature, which Justin is in the constant 
habit of opposing to the law of Moses, in so fur as it enjoins rites and ceremonies. In 
p. 266 of the same dialogue there is another passage of this kind, in which Justin 
designates what he here calls aiwyta dixata by a different but kindred name: Tac 
alwviacg Kai pice dixatompatiag cai evoeBeiac, “ Eternal and natural acts of justice 
and true religion.” Compare p. 320 of the same. 

* Heb. xiii. 10. 5 Vers. 467. 468. 
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or brought out of antecedent non-existence into being. Certain 
it is, that such truths as these, that the “ diameter and sides of a 
square are incommensurable, or that the power of the hypothe- 
neuse in a rectangular triangle is equal to the powers of both 
the sides,” were not made by any man’s thinking, or by those 
first geometricians who discovered or demonstrated the same; 
they discovering and demonstrating only that which was, 
Wherefore these truths were before there was any man to think 
of them, and they would continue still to be, though all the men 
in the world should be annihilated; nay, though there were no 
material squares and triangles any where in the whole world 
neither, no nor any matter at all: for they were ever without 
beginning before the world, and would of necessity be ever after 
it, should it cease to be. 

Now, if there be eternal truths, which were never made, and 
could not but be, then must the rationes rerum, the “ simple 
reasons” of things also, or their intelligible natures and essences, 
out of which those truths are compounded, be of necessity eternal 
likewise. For how can this be an eternal truth, that the diam- 
eter of a square is incommensurable with the sides, if the 
rationes, the “‘ reasons” of a square, diameter, and sides, or their 
intelligible essences, were not themselves eternal? These are 
therefore called by Plato® (a man of much meditation, and no 
contemptible philosopher) not only aet ravra xal Goattwe Exovra, 
“things which are always the same, and unchangeable,” but 
also rd py yeyvopueva, aAXd’ asi Svra, “things which were never 
made, but always are;” and sometimes, pfre yryvdomeva, pijre 
awoAAbueva, “things that were neither made, nor can be dex 
stroyed ;” sometimes, rd ayéyynra wal avwAcOpa, “ things in- 

enerable and incorruptible.” Of which Cicero thus:7 Hec~- 

lato negat gigni, sed semper esse, et ratione et intelligentia 
contineri, “These things Plato affirmeth to have been never 
made, but always to be, and to be contained in reason and 
understanding.” And, though perhaps it may seem strange, 
even Aristotle® himself also, notwithstanding his so often clash- 
ing with Plato’s ideas, here really agreeth in the main, that the 
forms and species, or the universal intelligible essences of things, 
which are the proper and immediate objects of science, were 


© These and other names by which Plato designates his models or ideas of things 
are scattered every where throughout his works. 

7 Oratore ad Brutum, cap. 3. p. 695. tom. 2. opp. where Cicero is speaking of 
Plato's ideas. 

® See Metaphys. lib. 7. cap. 8. p. 361. and lib. 14. cap. 3. p. 473. tom. 4. opp. in 
which two passages the prince of the Peripatetics professes to prove that form properly 
speaking is neither made nor generated. But I am afraid those who compare this 
opinion of Aristotle’s on form with Plato’s doctrine of eternal ideas and truths, will 
detect a very considernble discrepancy. I have here no opportunity of entering into 
this disputation, which morcover is too dry and lifeless to be generally a 
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eternal and never made. Thus in his eo haat To edoc 
ovdelc qotel OVS? yevvara, “No man makes the form, or species 
of a thing, nor was it ever generated ;” and again: Tov o¢aipa 
elvat ovx éatt yéveorc, “ There is no generation of the essence of 
a sphere ;” and,.”"Avev yeveoswe kal p2opac ra edn, “ The forms 
or species of things are without any generation or corruption.” 
And he sometimes calleth these objects of science axiynroy 
ovotav? or géotv, “an immutable essence or nature.” Lastly, 
where he writeth against the Heraclitics, and those other Scep- 
tics, who denied all certainty of science, he first discovers the 
ground of their error herein to have been this, that they supposed 
singular bodies, or sensibles existing without, to be the only 
things or objects of the mind, or knowledge:'® Airiov rig SdEnc 
rovrol, Ort TEE TOY SvTwWY THY GAnBEaY EcxdroUV, Ta O2 SvTa UrE- 
Aabov elvar ra aiaSyra pdvov, tv dt robrote woAAH 1 TOU aopiarou 
ptoic tvumapye . .. . Ere O& wWacav SowvrEc TabTHy KivOUMENY 
THY dbo, karaye Tou perabadAovrog ovdey aAdnOevdpevor, weotye 
TO Tavtwe Tavta perabadAoy, ovdk ekdéyeosat adrnOcbecv, “ The 
original of these men’s mistake was this, because truth was to be 
looked for in things, and they conceived the only things to be 
sensibles, in which it is certain there is much of the indetermi- 
nate nature. Wherefore they, perceiving all the nature of 
sensibles to be moveable, or in perpetual flux and mutation, 
since ee can possibly be verified or constantly affirmed 
concerning that, which is not the same but changeable, con- 
cluded that there could be no truth at all, nor certainty of 
science; those things, which are the only objects of it, never 
continuing the same.” And then he subjoins in way of opposi- 
tion to this sceptical doctrine of theirs, and the forementioned 
ground thereof:! ’A£«écouev abrove vrodaubavev xat adAnv 


® On the odoia dxivnrog and its truth Aristotle discourses copiously in his Meta- 
phys. lib. 14. cap. 2. p. 472. cap. 6. p. 477. But I am inclined to think the learned 
Doctor is mistaken in his opinion that Aristotle supposed this immoveable essence to be 
the eternal truths which nothing can change. For Aristotle’s dxivntog odcia is that 
nature from which he derives all motion in the universe of things, in short it is his God. 

10 Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 313. tom. 4. opp. 

? That these words occur in Aristotle, and perhaps even in his books of Metaphysics, 
I have no doubt: but they certainly are not to be found in the place indicated by Dr. 
Cudworth. Neither have I been able to meet with them in other passages wherein the 
philosopher is professedly proving the existence of eternal and immoveable things. But 
in my opinion the learned Doctor is mistaken when he supposes that the things which 
Aristotle calls eternal, immoveable, and subject to no corruption or generation, are no 
other than the forms, species, and eternal models of things, and eternal truths. His 
partiality for the opinions he had himself espoused, seems to me to have had such 
influence upon his mind as to make him see things in Aristotle to which that philoso- 
pher was strongly opposed. The nature which Aristotle declares to be without genera- 
tion or corruption is heaven, or ré way, the universe, as I shall prove by a striking 
passage of his, Thus after inveighing against those who asserted that all things flow, and 
therefore that there is no true and certain knowledge of any thing, he adds that it is in 
the highest degree insufferable in these men to affirm the same of heaven as of other 
things: that sensible things indeed are generated and corrupted, but not likewise rd 





'* 
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ovatay eva rav Svrwyv, 0 ovrEe Klynotc imdpyet our? dopa ovre 
yéveatc 76 wapamay, “ We would have these men therefore to 
know, that there is another kind of essence of things, besides that 
of sensibles, to which belongeth neither motion, nor corruption, 
nor any generation at all.” By which essences of things, that 
have no generation nor corruption, he could understand nothing 
else but those intelligible natures, species, and ideas, which are 
the standing and immutable objects of science. And certain it 
is, that there could be no constant and immutable science at all, 
were there no other objects of the mind but singulars and sensi- 
bles, because these are all mutable. Wherefore the proper and 
immediate objects of the geometrical science are no singular and 
material triangles, squares, spheres, and cubes, &c., not only 
because none of these are found mathematically exact, and 
because geometricians, in all the several distant ages and places 
of the world, could not have the same singular bodies before 
them, but also because they do none of them continue immutably 
the same; all corporeal things being more or less in perpetual 
motion and mutation; whereas, that of which any geometrical 
theorem is verified and demonstrated, must be immutably and 
unalterably the same. The triangles and circles, spheres and 
cubes of Euclid, Archimedes, Pappus, Apollonius, and all other 
ancient and modern geometricians, in all the distant places and 
times of the world, were both indivisibly one and the same, and 
also perfectly immutable and incorruptible, the science of geo- 
metry being such. For which cause it is affirmed also of these 
mathematical things, by the forementioned Aristotle, that they 


way and 6 ovpavdc. Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 313. 314. epi SAov rov ovpavow 
amepyvarrTo O rap wepl nude rov aicSnrov rémog, vy PS0pg cai yevéoss Orapéver 
povog wy, Add’ odbdéy, we eireiv, pdptoy rod mayrog Eorty, * They affirmed the like 
of the entire heaven, For the place of the sensible, which surrounds us, is alone in 
generation and corruption, and forms no part, so to speak, of the universe.” But the 
immoveable or dxiynrog ovbcia, as he calls it, is God himself, as may easily be learnt 
from the fourteenth book of the Metaphysics, Still I will not on that account deny 
that Aristotle approved of Plato’s distribution of things into ra éyra and ra aio@nrd, 
since 1 know he every where adopts it; but I do maintain those to be in error who 
fancy that the rd éyra of Plato and Aristotle are not different. The rd évra of 
Aristotle are heaven, God, and the genii subordinate to God, whom he has placed over 
the celestial orbs, in short, all things above the moon: but those of Plato are the 
eternal forms and exemplars of things. Aristotle, I grant, held the existence of 
immutable and eternal, or universal truths, but I deny that his opinion on these 
universals can be properly identified with Plato’s. For Plato exempted his eternal 
and universal essences from the nature uf things, and supposed them to have nothing 
in common with the things that fall under the senses: but Aristotle, on the contrary, 
believed the universals to be immersed as it were in these very sensibles, and to be 
incapable of being separated from them except in thought. The former held that the 
ideas and eternal forms of things are innate in the minds of men: the latter, that 
they are imprinted on the mind by study, and result from the contemplation of 
external objects. See Metaphys. lib. 12. p. 436. tom. 4. opp. It is superfluous in 
this place to go into a more detailed demonstration of that, which no one can 
be ignorant of who has paid due attention to the first principles of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. 
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are nowhere as in a place, as all singular bodies are :* “Arozov 
62 kat rov rdérov Gua roic orepeoic roic Madnparikoi¢g Tothaat, o 
uty yao témoc toav Kal’ kxaorov idtoc td Xwpiota TdT’ Ta O 
MaOnparxa, od tov, “It is absurd to make mathematical things 
to be in a place, as solid bodies are; for place belongeth only to 
singulars, which are therefore separable from one another by place; 
but mathematical things are, not any where.” Because they 
being universal and abstract, are only in. minds: nevertheless, 
for the same reason are they also every where, they being in 
every mind that apprehends them. Lastly, these intelligible 
essences and ideas of things are called also by Philo,® avayxaid- 
rarat ovotat, “the most necessary essences ;” as being not only 
eternal, but having likewise necessary existence belonging to 
them: for though there be no absolute necessity that there 
should be matter or body, yet is there an absolute necessity that 
there should be truth. 

If therefore there be eternal intelligibles or ideas, and eternal 
truths, and necessary existence do belong to them;.then must 
there be an eternal mind necessarily existing, since these truths 
and intelligible essences of things cannot possibly be any where 
but in a mind. For by the essences of things, when they are 
said to be eternal, must not be meant their very substances, as 
if every thing were in itself eternal and uncreated; or that God 
in creation did only, as a modern writer abusively expresseth it, 
sartoris instar, vestire essentias rerum nova existentia, “clothe . 
the antecedent essences of things with a new garment of exist- 
ence ;” but only their esse cognitum, their “ possible and intel- 
ligible natures,” as they were objects of infinite power avd 
understanding, before they were made. There must be a mind 
senior to the world, and all sensible things, and such as at once 
comprehends in it the ideas of all intelligibles, their necessary 
scheses and relations to one another,-and all their immutable 
truths; a mind, which doth not dre pév voetv, dré O& ov vosiv (as 
Aristotle* writeth of it), sometimes understand, and sometimes 


* Metaphys, lib, 12. cap. 5. [P. 448. tom. 4. opp.] 

7 Legis Allegor. lib. 1. p. 68. opp. But Philo means Plato’s ideas, for which he 
entertained no slight partiality. 

* In no place that I remember has Aristotle said of mind simply and absolutely 
that it sometimes understands and sometimes does not understand, much less has he let 
fall these words in reference to the eternal mind, or God. But the worthy Doctor was 
thinking no-doubt of this passage of the philosopher, Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 9. p. 483. 
wherein he declares that the consideration of mind is encompassed with certain diffi- 
culties, whether it be conceived as dormant or as understanding: ac 0” txwy (ube) 
Towvrog ay sin, Exes revdg SvoxoXiacg’ sire yap MHAE'N NOEI’, ri dy ein + 
oépvov, GN’ Exe doen dy tin 6 radevdwy, eire NOEI~ rovrov & GdXo Kipioy ... 
ouK dy 7 apiorn obcia ein, “In whatever state such may be, it presents certain 
difficulties. For if it understands nothing, but is situated as one that sleeps, what of 


excellence Will there be ? and if it understands, and something else is its principal . . . 
it will not be the best substance.” | 
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not understand, as if it were sometimes awake, and sometimes 
asleep, or like an eye, sometimes open, and sometimes shut; but 
ovola évépyea, such a mind as is essentially act and energy, and 
hath no defect in it. And this,-as we have already declared, can 
be no other than the mind of an omnipotent and infinitely perfect 
Being, sseesreuiae itself, and the extent of its own power, or 
how far itself 1s communicable, that is, all the possibilities of 
things that may be made by it, and their respective truths; 
mind and knowledge, in the very nature of it, supposing the 
actual existence of an omnipotent or infinitely powerful Being, 
aa its Nonroy, or “ Intelligible;” it being nothing but the com- 
prehension of the extent of infinite or divine power, and the 
measure of the same. 

And from hence it is evident also, that there can be but one 
only $riginal mind, or no more than one understanding Being 
self-existent; all other minds whatsoever partaking of one 
original mind; and being, as it were, stamped with the impres- 
sion or signature of one and the same seal. From whence it 
cometh to pass, that all minds, in the several places and ages of 
the world, have ideas or notions of things exactly alike, and 
truths indivisibly the same. Truths are not multiplied by the 
diversity of minds that apprehend them; because: they are all 
but ectypal participations of one and the same-original or arche- 
typal mind and truth. As the same face may be reflected in 
several glasses; and the image of the same sun may be in a 
thousand eyes at once beholding it; and one and the same voice 
may be in a thousand ears listening to tt: so when innumerable 
created minds have the same ideas of things, and understand the 
s:ame truths, it is but one and the same eternal light that is 
reflected in them all (“ that light, which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world”), or the same voice of that one 
everlasting Word, that is never silent, re-echoed by them. 
Thus was it concluded by Themistius,* that one man, by teach- 
ing, could not possibly beget in the mind of another the very 
same notions, conceptions, and knowledges, which himself had in 
his own mind, ei pr) ravrov hv ro vdgua Tov dddcKovrog Kal Tov 
pavSavovroe, “ were not the minds both of the teacher and of 
the learner, as it were, printed and stamped alike,” As also that 
men could not possibly so confer together as they do, presently 
apprehending one another’s meaning, and raising up the very 
same senses in their minds, and that merely by occasion of 
words and sounds, e pnric Hv Hic Note ov wavrec txorvwvovper, 
“were there not some one mind, which all men did partake of.” 
As for that anti-monarchical opinion of many understanding 
beings, or minds, self-originated, and independent (none of 


. These passages of Themistius are taken, I suspect, from his Paraphrase on 
Aristotle’s books De Anima, which I have not had an opportunity of consulting. 
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which therefore could be omnipotent), is neither conceivable, 
how: such should all agree in the same truths, there being no 
common measure of truth betwixt them, no more than any com- 
mon rule of their wills; nor indeed how should they have any 
knowledge or understanding at all, properly so called, that being 
the comprehension of the possibilities of things, or of the extent 
of infinite power: whereas according to this hypothesis, there is 
no infinite power at all, the power of each of those many supposed 
principles or deities being limited and finite, and therefore indeed 
not creative of any thing neither, since that which could create 
one thing, could create all, and consequently would have all 
depending upon it. - We conclude therefore, that from the 
nature of mind and knowledge it is demonstrable, that there can 
-be but one original and self-existent Mind, or ynderstanding 
Being, from which all other minds were derived.) And now 
have we, more copiously than we designed, confutéd the first 
atheistic argument; we having not ale asserted the idea of 
God, and fully answered and refelled all the atheistic pretences 
against the same; but also from this very idea of God, or a 
perfect Being, demonstrated his existence. We shall dispatch 
_ the following atheistic objections with more brevity. _ 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTION II. 


1, A conrutation of the second atheistic argument, against omnipotence and divine 
creation; that nothing can, by any power whatsoever, be made out of nothing. 
In answer to which three things to be insisted on. First, that de nibilo nihil, 
“ nothing out of nothing,’’ is in some sense an axiom of unquestionable truth, but 
then makes nothing against theism, or divine creation. Secondly, that nothing 
out of nothing, in the sense of the atheistic objectors, viz. that nothing, which 
once was not, could by any power whatsoever be brought into being, is absolutely 
false; and that, if it were true, it would make no more against theism than it does 
against atheism. Lastly, that from this very axiom, “ nothing out of nothing,” in 
the true sense thereof, the absolute impossibility of atheism is demonstrable. 
2. De nihilo nihil, “‘ nothing from nothing,” in some sense, is a common notion of 
unquestionable truth. For, first, certain that nothing, which once was not, could 
ever of itself come into being; or, that nothing can take beginning of existence 
from itself; or, that nothing can be made or produced without an efficient cause. 
From whence demonstrated, that there was never nothing, or, that every thing 
was not made, but something did exist of itself from eternity unmade, or un- 
derived from any thing else. 3. Again, certain also, that nothing could be 
efficiently produced by what hath not at least equal perfection, and a sufficient 
active or productive power. That an effect, which transcends the perfection of its 
supposed cause, must come from nothing, or be made without a cause. Nor can 
any thing be produced by another, though having equal perfection, unless it have 
also a sufficient active or productive power. Hence certain, that were there once 
no motion at all in the world, and no other substance besides body, which had no 
self-moving power, there could never possibly be any motion or mutation to all 
eternity, for want of a sufficient cause, or productive power. No imperfect being 
hath a productive power of any new substance, which was not before, but only of 
new accidents and modifications; that is, no creature can create. Which two 
forementioned senses respect the efficient cause. 4, Thirdly, nothing can be 
materially produced out of nothing pre-existing or inexieting. And therefore, in 
all natural generations (where the supernatural power of the Deity interposes not) 
no new real entity, or substance produced, which was not before, but only new 
modifications of what substantially pre-existed. 5. Nothing out of nothing, so 
much insisted on by the old physiologers before Aristotle, in this sense, commonly 
misunderstood by modern writers, as if they designed thereby to take away all 
divine creation out of nothing pre-existing. Granted, this to have been the sense 
of the Stoics and of Plutarch; he affirming the world to have been no otherwise 
made by God, than a house is by a carpenter, or a garment by a tailor. Plutarch 
and the Stoics therefore imperfect Theists, buf nevertheless zealous religionists, 
But the ancient Italic philosophers here acted only as physiologers, and not as 
theologers, or metaphysicians; they not directing themselves against a divine 
creation out of nothing pre-existing; but only contending, that neither in natural 
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generations any new real entity was created, nor in corruptions annibilated; but 


“only the modifications of what before existed, changed: or, that no new real 


entity could be made out of matter. 6. That this was the true meaning of those 
ancient physiologers, evident from the use which they made of this principle, 
“nothing out of nothing;” which twofold. First, upon this foundation, they 
endeavoured to establish a peculiar kind of physiology, and some atomology or 
other, either similar or dissimilar; homeomery or anomeomery. Anaxagoras 
from hence concluded, because nothing could be made out of nothing pre-existing 
and ‘inexisting, that therefore there were in every body similar atoms, of all kinds, 
out.of which, by concretions and secretions, all natural generations made; so that bone 
was made out of bony atoms pre-existing and inexisting’; flesh out of fleshy, and the 
like. This the Anaxagorean homeeomery, or similar atomology, built upon this prin- 
ciple, “nothing out of nothing.” But the ancient Italics, both before and after 
Anaxagoras (whom Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus here followed), with 
greater sagacity concluded, from the same principle, “nothing out of nothing,” 
that those qualities and forms of bodies, naturally generated and corrupted, 
were therefore no real entities, distinct from the substance of matter, but only 
different modifications thereof, causing different fancies in us; and this an anomao- 
mery, or dissimilar atomology, the atoms thereof being devoid of qualities. Those 
simple elements or letters (in nature’s alphabet) out of which, variously com- 
bined, these philosophers spelled out or compounded all the syllables and words 
(or complexions) of corporeal things, nothing but figure, site, motion, rest, and 
magnitude of parts, Were qualities and forms real entities distinct from these, 
and not pre-existing (as Anaxagoras dreamed) they must then have come from 
nothing, in natural generations; which impossible. 8. Another improvement of 
this principle, “ nothing out of nothing,” made by the Italic philosophers; that 
the souls of animals, especially human, since they could not possibly result from 
the mere modifications of matter, figure, site, motion, &c. were not produced in 
generations, nor annihilated in deaths and corruptions; but being substantial 
things, did pre and post-exist. This set down as the controversy betwixt Atheists 
and Theists, in Lucretius. Whether souls were generated, or insinuated into 
bodies. Generations and corruptions of animals, to these Pythagoreans, but 
anagrammatical transpositions. That those philosophers, who asserted the pre- 
existence and ingenerability of souls, did not therefore suppose them to have been 
self:existent and uncreated, but derived them all from the Deity. Thus Proclus, 
though maintaining the eternity of souls, with the world. The ingenerability of 
souls in Plato’s Timeus, no more than this, that they were not generated out of 

tter; and for this cause also, were they called principles, in the same sense, as 

tter was so accounted. Souls therefore, to Plato, created by God, though not 
in the generation of animals, but before. 9. St. Austin himself sometime stag- 
gering and sceptical, in the point of pre-existence. That we have a philosophic 
certainty of no more than this, that souls were created by God, out of nothing 
pre-existing, sometime or other ; either in generations, or before them. That 
unless brutes be mere machines, the reason the same also concerning brutish souls; 
that these not generated out of matter, but created sometime or other, by the 
Deity ; as well as the matter of their.bodies was. 10. That all these three fore- 
mentioned particulars, wherein it is true, that nothing can possibly come from 
nothing, are reducible to this one general proposition, that nothing can be caused 
by nothing ; which will no way clash with the divine omnipotence or creative 
power, as shall be showed afterwards; but confirm the same, But those same 
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words “ nothing out of nothing,’ may carry another sense; whén that ix ov« 
dvrwy, “out of nothing,” is not taken causally, but only to signify the terminus a 
quo, “the term from which,” or ‘‘ an antecedent non-existence :” and the meaning 
thereof will be, that nothing, which before was not, could afterwards, by any 
power whatsoever, be brought into being. And this the sense of the Democritic 
and Epicurean objectors ; viz. That no real entity can be made, or brought out of 
non-existence into being; and therefore the creative power of Theists an impos- 
sibility. 11. Our second undertakings in way of answer hereunto ; to show, that 
nothing out of nothing, in this sense, is false; as also, that, were it trae, yet it 
would make no more against theism, than it doth against atheism ; and therefore 
ought not tu be used by Atheists as an argument against a God. If this univer- 
sally true, that nothing at all, which once was not, could ever be brought into 
being, then could there be no making, nor causing at all, no motion nor action, 
mutation or generation, But ourselves have a power of producing new eogitation 
in our minds, and new motion in our bodies. Wherefore Atheists forced to 
restrain this proposition to substantials only. And here some deceived with the 
equivocation, in this # ote éyrwy, “out of nothing ;” which may be taken 
either causally, or else to signify the term from which, that is, from an antecedent 
non-existence ; they confounding both these together ; whereof the fisat.only true, 
the latter false. Again, others staggered with the plausibility of this proposition; 
partly because no artificial thing (as a house or garment) can be made by men, but : 
out of pre-existing matter; and partly because ancient physiologers maintained 
the same also concerning natural generations, that no new rea! entity or substance 
could be therein produced; and lastly, because it is certain, that no imperfect 
created being can create any new substance ; they being therefore apt to measure 
all power whatsoever, by these scantlings. But as easy for a perfect Being ‘to 
create a world, matter and all, out of nothing (in this sense, that is, out of an ante- 
cedent non-existence), as for us to create a thought, or to move a finger, or for the sun 
to send out rays. For an imperfect substance, which once was not, to be brought 
into being by God, this not impossible, in any of the forementioned senses ; he 
having not only infinitely greater perfection, but also sufficient productive or 
emanative power. True, that infinite power cannot do things in their own 
nature impossible, but nothing thus impossibie but what contradictious: ,and 
though a contradiction for any thing, at the same time, to be and not be ; 
yet none at all, for an imperfect being (which is in its nature contingent to 
existence), after it had not been, to be. Wherefore, since the making of a 
substance to be, which was not before, is no way contradictious, nor consequently 
in its own nature impossible; it must needs be an object of perfect, power. 
12. Furthermore, if no real entity or substance could possibly be brought out of 
non-existence into being, then must the reason hereof be, because no substance 
can derive its whole being from another substance. But from hence, it would 
follow, that whatsoever is substantial, did not only exist from eternity, but also of 
itself, independently upon any thing else. Whereas, first, the pre-eternity of 
temporary beings not agreeable to reason ; and then, to suppose imperfect sub- 
stances to have existed of themselves and necessarily, is to suppose something to 
come from nothing, in the impossible sense; they having no necessary self- 
existence in their nature. As they, who affirm all substance to be body, and no 
body to be able to nrove itself, though supposing motion to have been fiom 
eternity ; yet make thig motion to come from nothing, or be caused by nothing. 
. What in its nature contingently possible to be, or not be, could not exist of. itself; 
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but must derive its being from something else, which necessarily existeth. Plato's 
distinction therefore betwixt two kinds of substances must needs be admitted, 
that which always is, and was never made ; and that which is made, or had a 
beginning. 13. Lastly, if this true, that no substance makeable or producible, it 
would not only follow from thence (as the Epicurean Atheist supposes) that 
matter, but also that all souls (at least human) did exist of themselves, from 
eternity, independently upon any thing else; it being impossible, that Mind or 
Soul should be a modification of senseless matter, or result from figures, sites, 
motions, and magnitudes. Human souls ‘substantial, and therefore, according to 
this doctrine, must have been never made; whereas Atheists stiffly deny both 
their pre and post-existence. Those pagan Theists, who held the eternity of 
human minds, supposed them, notwithstanding, to have depended upon the Deity, 
as their cause. Before proved, that there can be but one understanding Being, 
sel€existent. If human souls depend upon the Deity as their cause, then doubt- 
less matter also. .14. A common, but great mistake, that no pagan Theist ever 
acknowledged any creative power out of nothing; or else, that God was the cause 
of any substance. Plato’s definition of effective power, in general, and his affirm. 
ution, that the divine efficiency is that whereby things are made after they had 
not been. Certain, that he did not understand this of the production of souls out 
of matter, he supposing them to be before matter, and therefore made by God out 
of nothing pre-existing. All philosophers, who held the immortality and incor- 
poreity of the soul, asserted it to have been caused by God, either in time, or 
from eternity. Plutarch’s singularity here. Unquestionable, that the Platonists 
supposed one substance to receive its whole being from another; in that they 
derive their second hypostasis or substance, though eternal, from the first; and 
their third from both ; and all inferior ranks of beings from all three. Plotinus, 


Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Hierocles, Proclus, and others, derived matter from the 


Deity. Thus the Chaldee Oracles; and the old Egyptian, or Hermaic theology 
also, according to Jamblichus, Those Platonists, who supposed the world and 
souls eternal, conceived them to have received their being, as much from the 
Deity as if made in time. 15. Having now disproved this proposition, “‘ nothing 
out of nothing,” in the atheistic sense, viz, That no substance was caused, or 
derived its being from another, but whatsoever is substantial, did exist of itself 
from eternity, independently; we are, in the next place, to make it appear also, 
that were it true, it would no more oppose theism than it doth atheism. False- 
hoods (though not truths) may disagree. Plutarch, the Stoics, and others, who 
made God the creator of no substance, though not genuine, yet zealous Theists. 
But the ancient Atheists, both in Plato and Aristotle, generated and corrupted all 
things ; that is, produced all things out of nothing, or non-existence, and reduced 
them into nothing again; the bare substance of matter only excepted. The same 
done by the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists themselves, the makers of this 
objection : though, according to the principles of their own atomic physiology, it 
is impossible that life and understanding, soul and mind, should be mere modifi- 
cations of matter. As Theists give a creative power of all, out of nothing, to the 
Deity; so do Atheists to passive and dead matter. Wherefore this can be no 
argument against theism; it equally opposing atheism. 16. An anacephaleoais ; 
wherein observable, that Cicero makes de nihilo fieri, and sine causa, “to be 
made out of nothing,” and “to be made without a cause,” one and the self- 
same thing; as also, that he doth not confine this to the material cause 
only. Our third and last undertaking ; to prove, that Atheists produce real 
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entities out of nothing, in the first impossible sense; that is, without a cause. 
17. A brief synopsis of atheism ; that matter being the only substance, is there- 
‘ fore the only unmade thing; and that whatsoever else is in the world, besides the 
bare substance thereof, was made out of matter, or produced from that alone. 
18. The first argument; when Atheists affirm matter to be the only substance, 
and all things to be made out of that, they suppose all to be made without an 
efficient cause; which is to bring them from nothing in an impossible sense. 
Though something may be made without a material cause pre-existing; yet cannot 
any thing possibly be made without an efficient cause. Wherefore, if there be 
any thing made which was got before, there must of necessity be besides matter, 
some other substance, as the active efficient cause thereof. The atheistic hypothesis 
supposes things to be made without any active or effective principle. Whereas 
the Epicurean Atheists attribute the efficiency of all to local motion ; and yet 
deny matter or body (their only substance) a self-moving power. They hereby 
make all the motion that is in the world to have been without a cause, or to come 
from nothing; all action without an agent; all efficiency without an efficient. 
‘19. Again, should we grant these Atheists motion without a cause, yet could not 
dead and senseless matter, together with motion, ever beget life, sense, and under- 
standing; because this would be something out of nothing, in way of causality, 
local motion only changing the modifications of matter, as figure, place, site and 
disposition of parts. Hence also those spurious Theists confuted, who conclude 
God to have done no more in the making of the world, than a carpenter doth in 
the building of a house, (upon this pretence, that nothing can be made ont of 
nothing;) and yet suppose him to make souls out of dead and senseless matter, 
which is to bring them from nothing in way of causality. 20. Declared 
before, That the ancient Italics and Pythagorics proved in this manner, that souls 
could not possibly be generated out of matter ; because nothing can come from 
nothing, in way of causality. The subterfuge of the atheistic Ionics out of 
Aristotle ; that matter being the only substance, and life, sense, and understanding 
nothing but the passions, affections, and dispositions thereof; the production of 
them out of matter, no production of any new real entity. 21. Answer: Atheists 
taking it for granted that there is no other substance besides body or matter, 
therefore falsely conclude life, sense, and understanding to be accidents or modes 
of matter; they being indeed the modes or attributes of substance incorporeal and 
self-active. A mode that which cannot be conceived, without the thing, whereof 
it is a mode; but life and cogitation may be conceived, without corporeal 
extension; and indeed, cannot be conceived with it, 22. The chief occasion of 
this error, from qualities and forms; as because the quality of heat and form of 
fire may be generated out of matter, therefore life, cogitation, and understanding 
also. But the Atomic Atheists themselves explode qualities, as things really 
distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts, for this very reason, because 
nothing can be made out of nothing causally. The vulgar opinion of such real 
qualities in bodies, only from men’s mistaking their own fancies, apparitions, 
passions, affections, and seemings, for things really existing without them. That 
in these qualities, which is distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts, not 
the accidents and modifications of matters, but of our own souls. The atomic 
Atheists infinitely absurd; when exploding qualities, because nothing can come 
out of nothing, themselves bring life, sense, and understanding, out of nothing, 
in way of causality. That opinion, that cogitation is nothing but local motion, 
and men themselves but mere machines, prodigious sottishness, or intolerable 
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impudence. 23. Very observable here, that Epicurus himself, having a mind to 
assert contingent liberty, confesseth, that he could not do this, unless there were 
some such thing in the principles ; because nothing can be made out of nothing, 
or caused by nothing: and therefore does he ridiculously feign a third motion of 
atoms, to solve that phenomenon of free-will. Wherefore, he must needs be 
guilty of an impossible production, of something out of nothing, when he brings 
soul and mind out of dead, senseless atoms. Were there no substantial and 
eternal life and understanding in the universe, there could’ none have been ever 
produced; because it must have come from nothing, or been made without a cause. 
That dark philosophy which educes, not only real qualities and substantial forms, 
but also souls themselves, at least sensitive, Out of the power of the matter, 
educes them out of nothing, or makes them without a cause; and so prepares a 
direct way to atheism. 24. They who suppose matter, otherwise than by 
motion, and by a kind of miraculous efficiency, to produce souls and 
minds, attribute that creative power to this senseless and inactive matter, 
which themselves deny, to a perfect Being, as an absolute impossibility. Thus 
have we demonstrated the impossibility and nonsense of all atheism from this very 
principle, That nothing can be made from nothing, or without sufficient cause. 
25. Wherefore, if no middle betwixt these two, but all things must either spring 
from a God, or matter; then is this also a demonstration of the truth of theism, 
by deduction to impossible: either there is a God, or else all things are derived 
from dead and senseless matter: but this latter is imporsible ; therefore a God. 
Nevertheless, that.the existence of a God may be further directly proved also 
from the same principle, rightly understood, “ nothing out of nothing ” causally, 
or nothing, caused by nothing, neither efficiently, nor materially. 26. By these 
steps : first, that there was never nothing, but something or other did -exist of 
itself from eternity, unmade, and independently upon any thing else, mathema- 
tically certain; from this principle, “nothing from nothing.” Had there been 
‘once nothing, there could never have been any thing. Again, Whatsoever did 
exist of itself from eternity, must have so existed necessarily, and not by any free 
will and choice. Certain therefore, that there is something actually in being, whose 
existence is and always was necessary. Now that, which exists necessarily, of 
itself, must have necessity of existence in its nature ; which nothing but a perfect 
Being hath. Therefore there is a perfect Being ; and nothing else besides this 
did exist of itself from eternity, but all other things whatsoever (whether souls or 
matter) were made by it. To suppose any thing to exist of itself necessarily, that 
hath no necessary existence in its nature, is to suppose that necessary existence to 
have come from nothing. 27. Three reasons, why some Theists have been so 
staggering and sceptical about the necessary self-existence of matter. First, from 
an idiotical conceit, that because artificial things cannot be made by men, but out 
of pre-existent matter, therefore nothing by God, or a perfect Being, can be other- 
wise made. Secondly, because some of them have supposed tAny dowparoy, 
“an incorporeal hyle,” or first matter unmade ; an older opinion than Aristotle. 
Whereas this really nothing, but a metaphysical notion of the potentiality or possi- 
bility of things, respectively to the Deity. Lastly, because some of them have 
. conceived body and space to be really the same thing ; and space to be positively 
infinite, eternal, and necessarily existent. But if space be not the extension of the 
Deity itself, as some suppose, but of body, only considered abstractly, from this 
or that, and therefore immoveably ; then no sufficient ground for the positive 
infinity, or the indefinity thereof, as Cartesius imagined: we being certain of no 
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more than this, that be the world and its space, or extension, never so great, yet 
it might be still greater and greater infinitely; for which very cause, it could never 
be positively infinite. This possibility of more body and space, further and farther 
indefinitely, or without end, 4s also its eternity, mistaken, for actual space and 
distance positively infinite and eternal. Nor is there perhaps any such great 
absurdity, in the finiteness of actual space and distance (according to this hypo- 
thesis), as some conceive. 28. Moreover, the existence of a God may be further 
proved from this common notion, “ Nothing from nothing causally;” not only 
because were there no God, that idea, which we have of a perfect Being, must 
have come from nothing, and be the conception of nothing ; but also all the other 
intelligible ideas of our minds must have come from nothing likewise, they being 
not derived from sense. All minds, and their intelligible ideas, by way of parti- 
cipation, from one perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending itself. 29. How- 
ever, certain from this principle, ‘‘ nothing from nothing,” or “nothing caused by 
nothing ;” that souls and minds could never have emerged out of dead and sense- 
less matter, or from figures, sites, and motions; and therefore must either have 
all existed of themselves, necessarily from eternity; or else be created by the 
Deity, out of nothing pre-existing. Concluded, that the existence of a God is 
altogether as certain, as that our human souls did not all exist from eternity, of 
themselves, necessarily. Thus is the second atheistic argumentation against omni- 
potence or divine creation, from that false principle, “ nothing out of nothing,” 
in the atheistic sense (which is, that nothing could be brought out of non-existence 
‘into being, or no substance derive its whole being from another substance, but all 
was self-existent from eternity) abundantly confuted ; it having been demonstrated, - 
that unless there be a God, or a perfect omnipotent Being, and Creator, something 
must have come from nothing in the impossible sense; that is, have been caused 
by nothing, or made without a cause. 


WE come, in the next place, to the Achilles of the Atheists, 
their invincible argument against a divine creation and omnipo- 
tence; because, “ Nothing could come from nothing.” It being 
concluded from hence that whatsoever substantially or really is, 
was from all eternity of itself unmade or uncreated by any 
Deity. Or else thus: by God is always understood a Creator 
of some real entity or other out of nothing; but it is an un- 
doubted principle of reason and philosophy, an undeniable com- 
mon notion, that “ Nothing can be made out of nothing,” and there- 
fore there can be no such creative power as this. And here we 
shall perform these three things; first, we shall show that in 
some senses, this is indeed an unquestionable truth, and common 
notion, that “ Nothing can come from nothing,” and what those 
senses are. Secondly, we shall make it evident that in the 
sense of this atheistic objection, it is absolutely false that 
“Nothing can come from nothing,” or be made out of nothing ; 
and that a divine creation and omnipotence can be no way 
impugned from the forementioned principle rightly understood. 
Thirdly and lastly, we shall prove that as from this principle or 
common notion, “ Nothing out of nothing,” there can be no 
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execution at all done against theism, or a divine creation; so 
from the very same rightly understood, the impossibility of all 


-atheism may be demonstratively proved, it bringing something 


out of nothing in an impossible sense; as also the existence of a 
God evinced. 

We grant therefore, in the first place, that this is in some 
sense an undoubted principle of reason, or an undeniable common 
notion, that “ Nothing can come from nothing.” For, first, it is 
unquestionably true, that “ Nothing, which once was not, could 
ever of itself come into being ;” or that “ Nothing could bring 
itself out of non-existence into being ;” that “ Nothing can take 

-beginning of existence from itself;” or that “Nothing can be 
be made or produced without an efficient cause.” And from 
hence, as hath been already intimated, is it demonstratively 
certain that every thing was not made, but that there is some- 
thing necessarily self-existent, and which could not but be. For 
had every thing been made, then must something of necessity 
have been made out of nothing by itself; which is impossible. 

Again: As nothing which was not could ever of itself come 
into being, or be made without any efficient cause; so is it cer- 
tain likewise, that nothing can be efficiently caused or produced 
by that which hath not in it at least equal (if not greater) per- 
fection, as also sufficient power to produce the same. e say, 
nothing which was not could ever be brought into being by 
that which hath not formally equal perfection in it; because 
nothing can give what it hath not, and therefore, so much of 
‘the perfection or entity of the effect, as is greater than that of 
the supposed cause, so much thereof must needs come from 
nothing, or be made without a cause. Moreover, whatsoever 
hath equal perfection to another thing, could not therefore cause 
or produce that other thing; because it might either have no 
active power at all, as matter hath not, it being merely passive, 
or else no sufficient active and productive power. As for 
example, though it be not suiposaible that motion, which once 
was not, should be produced ; yet is it impossible that it should 
be ever produced without a sufficient cause. Wherefore, if 
there were once no motion at all in the whole world, nor no life, 
or self-active power in any thing, but all were dead; then is it 
certain that there could never possibly arise any motion or 
mutation in it to all eternity. There being no sufficient cause 
to produce the same; since nothing can produce motion but that 
which hath life or self-activity in it; and if motion, or any 
thing else, should begin to be, without a sufficient cause, then 
must it needs be caused by itself, or of itself come into being: 
which is a thing impossible. Now, .no imperfect Being what- 
soever hath a sufficient emanative power to create any other 
substance, or produce it out of nothing; the utmost that can be 
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done by imperfect beings, is only to produce new accidents and 
modifications ; as human souls can produce new cogitations in 
themselves, and new local motion in bodies. No imperfect 
being is substantially emanative, or can produce another sub- 
stance out of non-existence. Therefore, for any substance to be 
brought into being by an imperfect substance, which hath not 
sufficient emanative or creative power, is a thing plainly im- 
ssible; it being all one as to say, that a substance might of — 
Itself come out of nothing into being. And thus is it granted, 
that no substance could be created, or brought out of non- 
existence into being, but by the sole efficiency of an absolutely 
perfect tif which hath both greater perfection, (it eminently 
containing things in it,) and also a sufficient emanative or 
creative power. 3 
And now have we given an account of two senses, wherein 
it is impossible for any thing to come from nothing ; one, for a 
thing which was not, to bring itself info being, or to be made 
without an efficient cause. Another, for a thing to be efficiently 
caused by that which hath not at least equal perfection in it, or 
a sufficient emanative or productive power. Both which senses 
of this axiom respect the efficient cause; and thus was it fre- 
quently understood by divers of the ancients, and particularly 
by Cicero. We shall now propound a third sense, wherein this 
axiom is also verified, that “Nothing can be made out of 
nothing,” respecting chiefly the material cause. For since no 
imperfect natural being hath any creative power, or can effi- 
ciently produce any new substance, or real entity, which was not 
before; into being, but only act upon pre-existing matter by 
motion, and modify the same; and since matter, as such, being 
merely passive, cannot cause any thing that was not before, 
or will not result from the composition or modification of it; it 
follows undeniably, that in all natural generations and produc= 
tions out of pre-existent matter (without a divine creation) 
_ there can never be any new substance or real entity brought out 
of non-existence into being. And this was that very thing, and 
no other, which the ancient physiologers meant, when, (as 
Aristotle® tells us) they so much insisted upon this principle: 
TS yeyvduevoy 2x pi Bvrwy ylvecOa addvarov, “ That it was 
impossible that any real entity should be (tap eam or 
enerated out of nothing; or, as it is also otherwise expressed :7 
Ovdiy odd? yivecBa ovse P0clpecOa Trav SvTwv, “ That no real 


5 The learned Doctor adduces a passage to this purport below from Cicero’s book, 
De Fato. 

6 Natural. Auscultat. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. tom. 1. opp. See also cap. 8. p. 457. 
and elsewhere. 

7 Ibid. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 457. tom. 1. opp. There are some other passages to the 
same effect in Aristotle, which I consider it superfluous to quote in this place. ° 
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entity was either generated or corrupted.” That is, that im 
natural generations, corruptions and alterations, (where God is 
supposed not miraculously to interpose) there is-no creation of a 
new substance, or real entity, out of nothing, nor annihilation, 
or destruction of any into nothing. 

We are not ignorant that the generality of modern writers 
have interpreted this doctrine of the old physiologers in Aris- 
totle into quite different sense; as designing therein to take 
away all divine creation out of nothing, (or non-existence ;) 
they making all things to have sprung out of matter (existing of 
itself from eternity) either without a God, or else rather 
(because Parmenides and Empedocles, and other assertors of | 
this doctrine, were undoubted Theists) with him. So that 
God could not create any new entity out of nothing, but only 
make things out of pre-existing unmade matter, as a carpenter 
doth a house, or a weaver a piece of cloth. And thus is it 
commonly taken for granted, that no Pagan philosopher ever 
went so far as to acknowledge a divine creation of any thing 
out of nothing, in the sense of Christian theologers. And here 
we grant indeed, that besides the Stoics,® there pees been some 
other philosophic Theists amongst the Pagans of this persuasion, 
that nothing was, nor could be made by God, otherwise than out 
of something pre-existing; as Plutarchus Cheronensis for one, 
who in a place already cited positively affirmeth :9 Tov piv cdcuor 


§ That the Stoics asserted two principles of things, one active and the other passive, 
namely, God and eternal matter, is unquestionable. Consult what Justus Lipsius, 
anong others, has collected upon this subject in his Physiologia Stoicorum, lib. 1, 
diss. 4, p. 9. and lib, 2. diss. 2. p. 57. &c. Wherefore, all the philosophers of this sect 
must necessarily have rejected the idea of creation out of nothing, although Seneca is 
generally considered to have had no great aversion to this doctrine : of whom it is our 
intention to speak elsewhere. But there seems to have been considerable dissension 
among the Stoics about the nature of matter itself, which they all acknowledged to be 
eternal, For while some of them, including M. Antoninus, lib. 17. ad se ipsum, 
sect. 1. maintained matter to be always obedient and subservient to God, so that he can 
do with it what he pleases, others asserted that it not unfrequently refuses this 
obedience, and thwarts the wishes of the Creator: from which contumacy of matter, 
they declared, spring all the evils that afflict mankind and the nature of things. This 
controversy has been touched upon by Seneca, in his Prafat. Quest. Natur. and others. 
For my own part, I consider the whole to be a contest about words; which, if space 
permitted, I could demonstrate by arguments drawn from the interior philosophy of the 
Stoics. All the Stoics that ever existed, if they did not wish to contradict themselves, 
must necessarily have acknowledged: that matter is not adapted to receive all 
imaginable forms. Consequently, those who insisted upon matter being sometimes 
refractory, meant merely that it is impossible to make from it every thing that an all- 
wise mind can conceive. Nor was this denied by those on the other side, who held 
matter to be always obedient to God ; inasmuch as they simply affirmed that matter 
never hinders God from making those things out of it which its nature permits. What 
therefore is left of the controversy ? In my opinion, very little: or if any thing does 
remain, it turns altogether upon the divine will, and resolves itself into this question : 
Whether the supreme Being sometimes wills, and not only wills, but tries to accom- 
plish those things, which he knows to be impossible by reason of the nature of matter. 
But the Stoics, if I mistake not, would act foolishly and abandon their own principles, 
were they to condescend to determine this question. 

® Libro de Procreatione Anima ex Timo, p. 1014. tom.2.opp. The learned Doctor 
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UT Jeov yeyovévat, tiv 62 ovaolav cat bAnv 2 fe yéyovev, ov 
yevonévny, adda UroKemevny ast ty Snuovpyy, “That though 
the world were indeed made by God, yet the substance or matter 
out of which it was made, was not made.” And then he sube- 
joins this very reason for it: Ou yap é& rov pr Svrog yévecte, 
GAN’ & TOU pH KaAwC, UNO ikaveec Exovroc, we olklacg Kat inartov 
kal avdotdvtoc, “ Because there can be no making of any thing 
out of nothing, but only out of something pre-existing, not 
rightly ordered or sufficiently disposed; as in a house, garment, 
or statue.” From which conceit of Plutarch’s, though he were 
otherwise ingenious, it may well be supposed that the dull Beeotic 
air had too much effect upon him. However, neither Plutarch 
nor the Stoics, as we conceive, are for this to be accounted 
absolute and downright Atheists, but only imperfect, mongrel, 
and spurious Theists. And therefore, were Atheists never so 
much able to prove that there could pe no creation out of nothing 
‘pre-existing, which they cannot at all do; yet would not this 
overthrow theism in general, there being a latitude therein. 
Nevertheless, it will undeniably appear from what shall follow, 
that those ancient Italics and Pythagorics were so far from 
intending here any such thing, to deduce all things out of 
matter, either without, or with a God, as that they plainly 
designed the very contrary; namely, to prove that no: real 
entity could be made out of matter, and particularly that souls 
could not be generated out of the same; which therefore of 
necessity must, according to them, have another divine original, 
and be made by God, not out of matter, but out of nothing 
pre-existing; since it could not be supposed by any, that all 
souls existed of themselves from eternity unmade. And indeed, 
all those Pagan philosophers who asserted the incorporeity of 
souls, must of necessity, in like manner, suppose them not to 
have been made out of pre-existing matter, but by God out of 
nothing. Plutarch being only here to be excepted, by reason of _ 
a certain odd hypothesis which he had, that was peculiarly his 
own, of a third principle besides God and matter, a disorderly 
soul, or evil demon self-existent, who therefore seems to have 
supposed all particular human souls to have been made neither 
out of nothing, nor yet out of matter or body pre-existing, but 
out of a certain strange commixture of the substance of that 
evil soul, and God, blended together: upon which account does 
he affirm souls to be not so much Zpyov as pépo¢ Seov, not so 
much “ the work of God” as “a part of him.” And now, let 


ought fo have added that Plutarch gives this as Plato’s, rather than his own opinion, and 
merely considers it as preferable to the rest of the dogmas put forth by philosophers on 
the subject of the world. But being a warm admirer of Plato’s discipline, and sparing 
no pains to purge and clear him from all taint of error, he thought proper to omit this 
altogether. 
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any one judge, whether upon Plutarch’s account, there be not 
yet further reason to complain of this Beotic air..° Wherefore 
we conclude that those old physiologers in Aristotle, who in- 
sisted so much upon that principle, that no real entity could be 
made or generated out of nothing, acted only as physiologers 
therein, and not as theologers or metaphysicians; they not 
opposing a divine creation out of nothing pre-existing, but only 
contending that no new entity could be made out of matter, and 
that in natural generations and corruptions there was no creation 
or annihilation of any thing.! a 
But what the true scope and meaning of these physiologers 
indeed was, will more plainly appear from that use or improve- 
ment which themselves made of this philosophic principle; and 
this was twofold. For first, it is certain that upon this 
foundation, they all of them endeavoured to establish a peculiar 
kind of physiology, and some atomology or other, either a 
homceomery or an anomeceoniery, a similar or dissimilar atomology, 
For Anaxagoras, looking upon this maxim of the Italic philoso- 
phers, that nothing could be physically made out of nothing, or 
no real entity generated or corrupted, as an undoubted principle 
of reason; and being also not able to conceive otherwise of the 
forms and qualities of bodies, than that they were real entities, 
distinct from the substance of matter, or its modifications; con- 
cluded, that therefore in generations, corruptions, and alterations, 
these were not created out of nothing, and annihilated into 
nothing, but that every thing was naturally made, é mwpovmrap- 
dvrwy kal évurapxdvTwy, “out of pre-existent, and inexistent 
things ;” and consequently that there were, in all things, similar 
atoms and particles of every kind, though by reason of their 
parvitude, insensible to us, and every thing seemed to be only 
that which was most predominant and conspicuous in it. To 
wit, that bone was made out of bony atoms, and flesh out of fleshy, 
hot things out of hot atoms, and cold things out of cold, black 
out of black, and white out of white, &c. and nothing out of 


10 On this opinion of Plutarch we have already commented at some length, cap. 4. 
sect. 12. and our remarks there will show with how much justice it is ascribed to him. 
At present, I would observe merely, that Plutarch, in his book De Anime Procrea- 
tione ex Timzo, ftom which the words here censured are extracted, does not bring 
forward this as his own, but as what he considers to be Plato's doctrine on the soul, as 
propounded in the Timzus. As to himself, after the manner of the Academics, to which 
sect he in all probability belonged, he neither altogether rejects it, nor carries his 
approval so far as to hold it to be unquestionably true. This being the case, the 
learned Doctor seems here to be somewhat too severe in his invectives against Plutarch, 

1 It is a question of no small importance :- Whether any of the ancient philo- 
aophers who followed reason for their guide, ever proceeded so far by thinking and 
reasoning, as to decide that God formed matter or even souls out of nothing. For 
the better and more convenient discussion of which we intend to collect and examine 
all that has been advanced by Dr. Cudworth and others on this argument, in a separate 
Dissertation, to be appended to this section. 
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nothing, but every thing out of pre-existing familiar atoms. 
Thus was the sense of Anaxagoras plainly declared by Aristotle,® 
that “because contraries were made out of one another, they 
were therefore before in-existent. For since every thing must 
of necessity be made either out of something, or out of nothing, 
and all physiologers agree that it is impossible for any thing to 
be made out of nothing; it follows unavoidably, that whatsoever 
is generated, must be generated out of things pre-existing and 
inexisting, though by reason of their parvitude, insensible to 
us; that is, out of similar or homogeneal atoms, of which there 
are some of all kinds in every thing; every thing being 
mingled in every thing.” Here, therefore, have we the Anaxa- 
gorean homeomery, or similar atomology, built upon this 
principle of reason, as its foundation, That “ Nothing can 
naturally be made or generated out of nothing.” 

But the Italics or Byth orics, as well elec Anaxagoras, a8 
after him, (with whom also hitherto concurred Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, those atheizers of the Italic phy- 
siology) did with much better reason from the same fundamental 
principle conclude, that since these forms and qualities of 
bodies were unquestionably generated and corrupted, they were 
therefore no entities really distinct from the substance of matter, 
or its modifications, but only different dispositions or modifica- 
tions of the insensible parts thereof, causing in us different 
phantasms: and this was the first original of the dissimilar 
atomology. In matter or body therefore, as such, there was 
nothing else to these philosophers conceivable, but only magni- 
tude of parts, figure, site, and motion, or rest; and these were 
those few elements, out of which inexisting, and variously 
combined together, they supposed all those forms and qualities 
of bodies, (commonly ag called) in generations to result, without 
the production of any new real entity out of nothing. For as 
out of a few letters in the alphabet of every language, differently 
placed and combined, do result innumerable syllables, words, and 
sounds, signifying all the several things in heaven and earth; 
and sometimes from all the very same letters, neither more nor 
fewer, but only transposed, are begotten very different phan- 
tasms of sounds in us, but without the production of any new 


# The passage alluded to, which occurs, Natural. Auscult. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. 
tom. }. opp. is deserving of being transcribed in the original, that a more correct 
opinion may be formed of its meaning: “Ers 62 ic rob yiveoSas iE aAANAWY Ta 
lvavria: ivurijpyey dpa. El ydp wav piv rd ywvdpevoy avaynn ylvecSar fp 2E 
Syrev, ix py ovrwy, Trobrwy dt, rd ply ice pr) byrwy yiveoSat adbvaroy 
(xepi yap ravrne époyywpovova rijg OdEnc Exavrec ot epi PdcEwc) Td Noerdy 
hon cupBaivey LE dvdayenc tvducay, UE dvrwy py cal ivuwapyévrwy yiversas, 
€cd 62 opupétnra rey Oyxwy & avaoSnrwy npiv. Ard gaol wav ly wayri 
peplySat, diéri xady kx xayric tepwy yevdpevoy. Haw much of truth there is in the 
learned Doctor's corollary from this passage, will be made apparent below, when we 
come to the discussion of the whole of this question. - 
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real entity out of nothing: in the very same manner, from those 
fewer letters in the alphabet of the corporeal nature, variously 
combined, or from the different modifications of matter, in respect 
of magnitude, of parts, figure, site, and motion, are made up 
and spelled out all those syllables of things that are in the whole 
world without the production of any new real entity. Many 
times the very same numerical matter, neither more nor less 
only differently modified, causing very different phantasms in us, 
which are therefore vulgarly supposed to be forms and qualities 
in the things; as'when the same water is successively changed 
and transformed into vapour, snow, hail, and ice. And to this 
very purpose is the fore-mentioned similitude elegantly pursued 
by the Epicurean Poet,* in these following verses: 


Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis, 

Cum quibus et quali sint ordine queque locata. 
Namque éadem ceelum, mare, terras, flumina, solem, 
Significant, eadem fruges, arbusta, animantes. 

Sic ipsis in rebus item jam material 

Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 


For were those supposed forms and qualities, produced in gene- 
rations and alterations, entities really distinct from the substance 
of matter, or its different’ modifications, in respect of the magni- 
tude, figure, site, and motion of parts (there being no such things 
before inexisting, as Anaxagoras supposed); then would they 
materially proceed from nothing, which is a thing impossible. 
And this dissimilar atomology of the ancient Italics, so far as 
to these material forms and qualities, seems to be undoubtedly 
the only true physiology ; it being built upon this sure principle 
of reason, that because nothing can give what it hath not, there- 
fore no new substance or real entity can be materially produced 
in the generations and alterations of nature as such, but only 
modifications. As when an architect builds a house, or a weaver 
makes a piece of cloth, there is only a different modification of 
the pre-existent matter. | 

This is the first improvement which the ancient Italic philo- 
sophers made of this principle, “ Nothing can be (physically and 
materially) generated out of nothing;” or that “ No real entity 
is naturally generated or corrupted ;” that therefore the forms 
and qualities of bodies were no real entities, but only different 
modifications. But besides this, there was also another thing 
which these philosophers principally aimed at herein, as a corol- 
lary deducible from the same principle concerning souls; that 
since the souls of animals, especially human, are unquestionably 
entities really distinct from matter, and all its modifications (no 


* Lib. 2. p. 191. Lamb. [Verse 1012.] 
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magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, being ever able to beget 
cogitation or consciousness, much less.a power of understanding 
eternal verities); that therefore these could not be generated out 
of matter, nor corrupted into the same. Because forms and 
qualities are continually generated and corrupted, made out of 
nothing, and reduced to nothing again; therefore are they no 
entities really distinct from matter and its different modifications: 
but because souls, at least human, are unquestionably entities 
really distinct from matter and all its modifications, therefore 
can they not possibly be generated out of matter, nor corrupted 
into the same. For if human souls were generated out of matter, 
then must some real entity be mistorially produced out of no- 
thing, there being nothing of life and cogitation in matter; 
which is a thing absolutely impossible. ‘Wherefore, these philo- 
sophers concluded concerning souls, that being not generated out 
of matter, they were insinuated or introduced into bodies in 
aba And this was always a great controversy betwixt 
‘heists and Atheists concerning the human soul, as Lucretius 
expresseth it :° 


Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 


Whether it were made or generated out of matter (that is, in- 
deed out of nothing), or else were Siépafev, “from without,” 
insinuated into bodies in generations ? hich latter opinion of 
theirs supposes souls as well to have existed before the genera- 
rations of all animals, as to exist after their deaths and corru 

tions; there being properly nothing of them Jeipcoeiy but only 
their union with those particular bodies. So that the generations 
and corruptions or deaths of animals, according to this hypothesis, 
are nothing but an anagrammatical transposition of things in the 
universe, pre and post existent souls being sometimes united to 
one body, and sometimes to another. But it doth not therefore 
follow, because these ancient philosophers held souls to be thus 
ingenerable, and to have pre-existed before the generation of 
animals, that therefore they supposed all souls to have existed of 
themselves from eternity unmade: this being a thing, which 
was never asserted any more by Theist than Atheist; since even 
those philosophic Theists, who maintained ezternitatem ani- 
morum, “the eternity of human minds and souls,” together with 
the worlds, did notwithstanding assert their essential dependence 
upon the Deity, like that of the lights upon the sun; as if they 
were a kind of eternal effulgency, emanation, or eradiation from 
an eternal sun. Even Proclus* himself, that great champion for 
the eternity of the world and souls in this very case, when he 


2 Lib, 1. v. 114, p. 48. . 
“ Comment, in Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 116 
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writes against Plutarch’s self-existent evil soul, expressly declar- 
ing, that waca Wuxn yévynua gore rou Oeod, “there is no self-exist- 
ent soul;” but every “soul whatsoever is the work, effect and 
production of God.” Wherefore, when they affirmed souls to 
be ingenerable, their meaning was no more than this, that they 
were not mere accidental things, as forms and qualities are, nor 
any more generated out of matter, than matter itself is generated 
out of something else; upon which account, as Aristotle® informs 
us, souls were called also by them, apxat, “ principles,” as well 
as matter, they being both of them substances in the universe 
alike original; that is, neither of them made out of the other. 


§ The passage here meant, if I mistake not, occurs De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. 

tom. 2. opp. and runs as follows: “Ocot piv ody imi rd xiveioOar 7d Epuyoyr azé- 
BreWar, ovrot 7d Keynriwraroy Urédaboy rHy Puyny Boot on bri rd yrvworey 
cai 7rd aicOavecOat Trav SyTwy, ovros On Aéyovat THY Wuxny TAS ’APXA'S, 
“ As many, therefore, as looked to the motion of the thing animated, considered the 
soul to be pre-eminently adapted for moving: but those who regarded the knowledge 
and sense of things that are, call the soul principles.” I have thought proper to 
transcribe the whole of this passage of Aristotle, in order to be better able to discuss 
his opinion: for Dr. Cudworth seems to me to err materially in his exposition of it. 
He supposes the ancient philosophers, whose opinion the Stagirite is here reciting, to 
have called souls dpxai, or principles, because they considered them, like matter itself, 
to be self-existent natures and principles, as it were, of all things. But in addition to 
that being exceedingly questionable, which the learned Doctor supposes to be certain, 
that the philosophers to whom Aristotle attributes this sentiment are Pythagoreans, 
the meaning of those philosophers was very different from this. Aristotle distributes 
all philosophers, who had expressed an opinion upon the nature of the soul, into two 
classes, and tells us, that some regarded the motion produced by the soul in the body, 
and pronounced the soul to be a nature pre-eminent for the faculty of moving ; while 
others attended rather to the sense and knowledge possessed by the soul, and decided 
it to be dpyai, What was strictly meant by these latter is manifest from the words 
which follow in Aristotle: for he straightway goes on to say: Oi pév mAtiovg rovody- 
rec Tac dpyac, of 6? play radbrny, “ But some make more principles, others this one 
only.” After which, in order to illustrate what he has advanced, he first of all adduces 
the example of Empedocles, who held the soul to be compounded of all the elements : 
“Qorep "EpwedoxAne piv ix rev croixyeiwy mavrwy* then adds that of Plato, who 
in his Timzus, he tells us, in like manner made the soul consist of all the elements: 
Tov abroy 02 rodroy ty rp Tiysaip DAdrwy ryy yuyiy te rey orovyeiwy ore. 
In this disputation of Aristotle’s, therefore, ororyeia and doxai have the same signifi- 
cation, and mean those first principles or elements, from which philosophers suppose 
the whole nature of things to be derived. Such being the case, it appears that those 
who, according to Aristotle, called the soul dpyai or principles, taught that 
the soul is composed. of those elements of which universal nature consists. That 
smaany of the philosophers of antiquity held this opinion, is known to every one poszess- 
-ing even a moderate acquaintance with these subjects. But inasmuch as they disagreed 
zamang each other as to the number, some supposing one, others two, others four prin- 
ciples of things, it followed: as a matter of course, that they should be at issue also 
;respecting the nature of the soul and the elements, whether few or more, that it con- 
sisted of. That this is the correct interpretation of Aristotle’s passage is evident also 
‘from his.saying that those philosophers who supposed the soul to be doyai, fell into 
this opinioa in consequence of their looking rather to the sense and knowledge possessed 
by the soul, than to its faculty of moving. For Empedocles himself, by whose exam- 
ple the prince of the Peripatetics confirms and illustrates his position, entertained no 
doubt of knowledge being a kind of sense, and supposed the perception of the mind to 
arise frgm-its being compounded of all the principles. I have shown this at greater 
Jength on cap. 1. where I have attempted to explain Empedocles’ philosophy on the 
soul] and the elements of things. And besides Empedocles, many other philosophers 
of antiquity were unquestionably imbued with the same doctrine. 
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But they did not suppose them to be ayevvhrove, “ingenerate” 
or “unmade” im the other sense, as if they had been self-origi- 
nated and independent, as Plutarch’s second and third principles, 
his evil soul, and matter, were by him imagined to be; *but so 
doubtless, as that if the world had had any beginning, they should 
then have been all created together with it out of nothing pre 

existing. But as for the perpetual creation of new souls, in the 
successive generations of animals, this indeed is a thing, which 
these philosophers were extremely abhorrent from, as thinking | 
it incongruous, that souls, which are in order of nature senior to 
bodies, should be in order of time juniors to them; as also not 
reasonable, that divine création (as it were prostituted) should 
without end perpetually attend and wait upon natural genera- 
tions, and be ptenuinglod with them.® 


* It is my intention to explain in the sequel, what I consider to be wanting in this 
disputation of the learned Doctor’s, on the meaning and doctrine of the Italic philoso- 
phers. For the present I shall briefly notice the arguments, upon which he considers 
this sect to have founded their notion, that souls existed from all eternity, or at least 
before bodies. It might be asked first of all, whether these philosophers really did 
argue in the way Dr. Cudworth mentions, or he himself supplied them with these rea- 
sons from conjecture. Certainly no one of the ancient Pythagoreans is stated in ancient 
authors to have held such an argument: though of the junior Platonists who affected 
to follow in the footsteps of Pythagoras, some perhaps may have done so: but I never 
can persuade myself that all the dogmas of these men were derived from the school of 
Pythagoras. Dismissing these matters for the present, however, I shall inquire merely 
into the reasons themselves, which I consider to be exceedingly weak and puerile. 

I. “It is absurd,” say they,“ to suppose that souls, which are prior to bodies in the 
order of nature, are posterior to them in time.” If I rightly comprehend their mean- 
ing, “to be prior to any thing in the order of nature” is nothing more than “ to have 
a more excellent nature.” ‘Thus man is prior in the order of nature to brute animals, 
which are also inferior to him in perfection and excellence. But by what arguments it 
can be proved, that “ that which is more excellent must have been created before that 
which is worse and of an inferior order,’”’ I am wholly at a loss to understand. Assu- 
redly no Christian would reason in this manner, as he cannot but be aware, that man, 
the most excellent animal, was not created till the sixth day, subsequently to the beasts 
of the field, and all inanimate things. Nor will any philosopher even, who hearkens to 
reason alone, readily admit the truth of this dogma, since it is manifestly possible from 
various causes, for a thing which is posterior in nature to be made before another that 
is greater and more excellent. There is no living and animate body that, in respect to 
nature, is not much more perfect than those which are inanimate and without life : but 
who is not aware, that the bodies of men and animals, far supertor as they are in virtue 
and dignity, and at the same time endowed with life and sense, are junior, in point of 
time, to the metals, iron, silver, gold, to earth, water and infinity of other things, which 
are lower in the scalé of nature, and altogether destitute of life? If, therefore, the 
proposition, “‘ Whatever is prior in nature must also be prior in time,” is to be ad- 
mitted as true, we shall be driven to the conclusion, that all the bodies of men and 
animals were created before any matter was in existence. 

But II. These philosophers- consider it to be “unworthy of God, to be present at 
all natural generations, and perpetually to wait and attend as it were upon each.” But 
acute and sagacious as they are, they do not perceive the full force of this argument, 
which may he applied with equal efficacy to the overthrow of their own theory, as to 
the refutation of those who hold the soul to be created by God at the same time as the 
body. For they themselves, while maintaining the existence of sauls from all eternity, 
confess, nevertheless, that they are introduced by God into bodies in procreation, They 
therefore attribute to him the very thing which they pronounce to be foreign to his 
glory and majesty. - For, if this be the case, God is in a certain way present at each 
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But as for this pre-existence of souls, we have already declared 
our own. sense concerning it, in the first chapter. Though we 
cannot deny, but that, besides Origen,’ several others of the 
ancient: fathers before the fifth council, seem either to have 
espoused it, or at least to have had a favour and kindness for it; 
insomuch that St. Austin® himself is sometimes staggering in 
this point, and thinks it to be a great secret, whether men’s souls 
existed before their generations or no; and somewhere concludes 
it to be a matter of indifferency, wherein every one may have his 
liberty of opining either way without offence. Wherefore, all 
that can be certainly affirmed in this in this case is, that human 
souls could not possibly be generated out of matter, but were 
sometime or other created by God Almighty out of nothing pre- 
existing, either in generations or before them. Lastly, as for 
brute animals, we must confess, that if they be not mere machines 
or automata, as some seem inclinable to believe, but conscious 
and thinking beings; then from the same principle of reason it 
will likewise follow, that their souls cannot be generated out of 
matter neither, and therefore must be derived from the fountain 
of all life, and created out of nothing by him; who since he caft 
_as easily annihilate as create, and does all for the best, no man 
pein at all to trouble himself about their permanency or immor- 

ity. 

And now have we given a full and particular account of all 
the several senses, wherein this axiom must be acknowledged to 
be undeniably true, that “Nothing can possibly be made out of 
nothing,” or “come from nothing ;” namely, these three. First, 
that “ Nothing, which was not, could ever bring itself into | 
being,” or “efficiently produce itself;” or, that “ Nothing can 

ssibly be made without an efficient cause.” Secondly, that 
“‘ Nothing, which was not,” could be produced, or “ brought into 
being by any other efficient -cause, than such as hath at least 
equal perfection in, it, and a sufficient active or productive 
power.” For if any thing*were made by that, which hath not 
equal perfection, then must so much of the effect as transcendeth 


natural generation, and, to adopt their own phraseology, waits and attends upon each, 
in order to insinuate one of the infinite store of souls into the newly generated body. 
It is needless to notice, that, inreasoning as they do, they imagine to themselves a 
God not like himself, but resembling rather the kings of the earth, whose personal 
attention to all matters is supposed to be derogatory to their majesty. If the advocates 
of this doctrine, therefore, had nothing besides these two arguments to bring forward 
in support of it, no reasonable man could be expected to listen to them. 

7 See Pet. Dan. Huet, Origenian. lib. 2. quest. 6. sect. 4. p. 93. who also, sect. 19. 
p- 97. produces a long list of ancient fathers, who held the same opinion as Origen on 
this subject. Add Henr. Norisius, in his Vindicie Augustiang, appended to his 
Historia Pelagiana, cap, 4. sect, 3. p. 101. &c. 

® Norisius has collected the passages of St. Augustine on this point, in his Vindic. 


Augustian. cap. 4. p. 10]. &c. and at the same time vindicated his memory -from this 
charge of indecision. : 
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the cause, be indeed made without a cause (since nothing can give 
what it hath not) or be caused by itself, or by nothing. Again, 
to suppose a thing to be produced by that which hath no suff- 
cient productive power, is really to suppose st also to be produced 
from itself without a cause, or from nothing. Where it is 
acknowledged by us, that no natural, imperfect created being 
can create, or emanatively produce a new substance, which was 
not before, and give it its whole being. Hitherto is the axiom 
verified in respect of the efficient cause. But in the third place, 
it is also true in respect of the material likewise. Not that 
“nothing could possibly be ever made” by any power whatsoever, 
but only out of pre-existent matter; and consequently, that 
matter itself could be never made, but was self-existent. For 
the falsity of this is sufficiently evident from what hath been 
already declared concerning human souls, their being undoubt- 
edly substances incorporeal, which therefore could never be 
generated out of matter; and it will be further manifested after- 
wards. But the third and last sense is this, that “ Nothing, 
which is materially made out of things pre-existing (as some are) 
can have any other real entity,” than what was either before 
contained in, or resulteth from’ the things themselves so modified. 
Or, that there can be no new entities or substances naturally 
generated out of matter; and therefore that all natural genera- 
tions are really nothing else but mixtures, or new modifications 
of things pre-existing. 

These, I say, are all the senses, wherein it is impossible, that 
any thing should be made out of nothing, or come from nothing ; 
and they may be all reduced to this one general sense, that 
“ Nothing can be made out of nothing causally ;” or, that “ No- 
thing cannot cause any thing, either efficiently or materially.” 
Which as it is undeniably true, so is it so far from making any 
thing against a divine creation, or the existence of a God, that 
the same may be demonstratively proved, and evinced from it, 
as shall be showed afterward. 

But there is another sense, wherein things may be said to be 
made 2€ ovx dvrwy, or “out of nothing,” when those words are 
not taken causally, but only so as to signify the terminus a quo, 
or “term from which” they are made, to wit, an antecedent non= 
existence. And then the meaning of this proposition, that 
‘Nothing can possibly be made out of nothing,” will be this; 
that “ Nothing, which once was not,” could by any power what- 
soever be afterwards brought into being. And this is the sense 
insisted on in this second atheistic argumentation, framed accord; 
ing to the principles of the Democritic or Epicurean atheism ; 
That no real entity, which once was not, could by any power 
whatsover be made, or brought out of non-existence into being ; 
and consequently, that no creative power out of nothing 
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can possibly belong to any thing, though supposed never se 
rfect. 
Th answer whereunto, we shall perform these two things. 
First, we shall make it appear, that ‘ Nothing out of nothing,” 
taken in this sense declared, is so far from being a common 
notion, that it is not at all true. And secondly, we shall prove, 
that if it were true, yet would it of the two make more against 
atheism, than it doth against theism, and therefore ought by no 
means to be used: by Atheists, as an argument against a Deity. 
First, therefore, it is unquestionably certain, that this can- 
not be universally true, that nothing, which once was not, 
could possibly be made, or brought out of non-existence into 
being ; because, if it were, then could there be no such 
thing as making or causing at all; no action nor motion, 
and consequently no generation nor mutation in the corpo- 
real universe, but the whole world would be like a stiff im- 
moveable adamantine rock: and this -would doubtless be a 
better argument against motion, than any of Zeno’s? was. 
But we have all experience within ourselves of a power of 
producing new cogitations in our own minds, new intellectual 
and moral habits, as also new local motion m our bodies, or at 
least new determinations thereof, and of causing thereby new 
modifications in bodies without us. And therefore are the 
Atheists forced to restrain the sense of this proposition to sub- 
stantial things only, that though there may be new accidents 
and modifications produced out of nothing, yet there can be no 
new substances made; however they be not able in the mean 
time to give any reason, why one of those should be in itself 
more impossible than the other, or why no substance should be 
makeable. But that some are so staggered with the seeming 
plausibility of this argument, is chiefly upon these following 
accounts. First, by reason of the confusion of their own con- 
ceptions; for, because it is certain, that “ nothing can possibly 
be made out of nothing,” in one sense, to wit, causally; they not 
distinguishing senses, nor being aware of the equivocation that is 
in this 2 ov« Svrwv, “ out of nothing,” inadvertently give their 
assent to those words in a wrong sense; that no substance (as 
matter) could possibly be brought out of nonexistence into being. 
Secondly, by reason of their unskilful arguing from artificial 
things; when, because nothing can be artificially made, but out 
of pre-existing matter, as a house or garment, and the like 
(there being nothing done in the production of these things, but 
only a new modification of what before substantially was) they 
over-hastily conclude, that no power whatsoever could produce 


* On Zeno’s argument against motion, consult in particular, Pet. Bayle, Dictionnaire 
Histor. et Critique, tom. 4. art. Zeno, not. E. p. 2909. 
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any thing otherwise, than out of pre-existing matter, and that 
matter itself therefore could not possibly be made. In which 
conceit they are again further confirmed from hence, because the 
old physiologers maintained the same thing concerning natural 
generations likewise, that nothing was in them produced 2& ovx 
évrwv, “out of nothing” neither; or that there was no new sub- 
stance or entity made in them really distinct from the pre-exist- 
ing matter and its modifications; they unwarily extending this 
beyond the bounds of physics into metaphysics, and unduly 
measuring or limiting infinite power accordingly. Lastly, be- 
cause it is undeniably certain concerning ourselves, and all 
imperfect created beings, that none of these can create any new 
substance which was not before; men are therefore apt to 
measure all things by their own scantling, and to suppose it 
universally impossible, according to human reason, for any 
power whatsoever thus to create; whence it follows, that the- 
ology must in this be acknowledged to be contradictious to the 
principles of natural light and understanding. But since it 1s 
certain, that imperfect created beings can themselves produce 
some things out of nothing pre-existing, as new cogitations, and 
new local motion, new modifications and transformations of 
things corporeal ; it is very reasonable to think, that an abso- 
lutely perfect Being could do something more, that is, create 
new substances out of nothing, or give them their whole being. 
‘ And it may well be thought to be as easy for God, or an omni- 
potent Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, 2& ov« 
évrwy, “out of nothing,” as it is for us to create a thought, or 
to move a finger, or for the sun to send out rays, or a candle 
light ; or lastly, for any opaque body to produce the image of 
itself in glasses or water, or to project a shadow ; all these im- 
perfect things being but the energies, rays, images, or shadows 
of the Deity. For a substance,-which once was not, to be made 
by God, or a Being infinitely perfect, this is not for it to be 
made out of nothing, in the impossible sense, it coming from him 
who is all. Nor can it be said to be impossible, for anything 
whatsoever to be made by that, which hath not, only infinitely 
greater perfection, but also a sufficient active power to produce 
the same, it being substantially emanative. It is true indeed, 
that infinite power itself cannot do things in their own nature 
impossible; and this is therefore the only thing which the 
Atheists have to prove, that it is in itself absolutely impossible 
for a substance (though not for an accident or modification) to 
be produced out of non-existence into being. Whereas nothing 
is in itself absolutely impossible, but what implies a contradic- 
tion; and though it be contradictious for a thing to be, and not 
to be, at the same time; yet is there no manner of contradiction 
at all in this, for any imperfect contingent being, which before 
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was not, afterwards to be. Wherefore, this being in itself no 
way impossible, it must be acknowledged to be a due object of 
infinite power, or that which may be done by a perfect omnipo- 
tent Being existing. 

If nothing could be made 2 ov« dvrwy, “out of nothing,” in 
this latter sense, that is, “ Nothing which before was not,” after- 
_wards brought into being; then ‘must the reason hereof be, 
because no substance or real entity ean be caused by any other 
substance, so as to receive and derive its whole being from it: 
and consequently whatsoever substance or real entity is in the 
whole world, was not only from eternity without beginning, but 
also existed of itself necessarily, and independently upon any 
thing else. But first, it hath been already declared, that it 1s 
repugnant to the human faculties, that any temporary successive 
being whatsoever, or that time itself, should be eternal without 
beginning, because upon that hypothesis there would always 
have been an infinity of time past; and if so, then would there 
of necessity have been time past, which was never present.* 
But, to make every substantial thing, not only to have existed 
from eternity without beginning (which yet hath been done by 
some mistaken Theists), but also to have existed independently 
upon any thing else as its cause, or original, and therefore of 
itself necessarily ; this, I say, is itself to make “Something to 
come from nothing in the impossible sense,” to wit, causally. 
For as when some Atheists affirm, that ‘“ Nothing could ever 
move itself,” and yet suppose notwithstanding, that there hath 
been motion from all eternity, they plainly make this motion 
(however supposed to be eternal) to come from nothing in the 
impossible sense: so, in like manner, they who suppose things 
to have existed of themselves necessarily, which have no self- 
existence, and necessary existence contained in their nature (as 
pa but a perfect Being hath) do make this necessary exist- 
ence of such things to have come from nothing. Wherefore 
though it be certain that something did exist of itself necessarily 
from all eternity, namely, a perfect Being (whose necessary ex- 
istence is therefore not from nothing, because essentially in- 
cluded in its own nature) yet is it certain likewise, that there 
can be but one such thing; necessity of existence being natural 
and essential to no more. But as for all other things, which are 
in their own nature contingently possible to be or not to be, 
reason pronounces of them, that they could not exist of them- 
selves necessarily, but were caused by something else; and 
derived their original from that one absolutely perfect and neces- 
sarily existent Being. So that Plato’s'° distinction must needs 

* See’Enchir. Met. cap. 10. 


10 See the discourse of Socrates in Plato’s Phedo, p. 384. 385. Add Plato, De 
Republica, lib. 4. p. 479. and elsewhcre. Where the passagé of Aristotle which fol- 
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be here allowed of betwixt two kinds of beings: Td uty aed dy, 
yéveory 8 ovx Eyov, “That which always is, and was never 
made, nor had beginning ;” and Td yryvopevov piv, dv dt ovdé- 
wort, “That which was made, or had beginning, but never 
truly is;” it having not a permanent, but successive or flowing 
duration. Accordingly ~whereunto, Aristotle also affirmeth, 
“ That there is no necessity all things should be unmade or 


self-originated ; but some things might be made from others 
unmade.”?! 


lows is to be found, I am unable to say, nor do I suppose Dr. Cudworth to have given 
the words, but only the meaning of the philosopher, Perhaps he had in his mind the 
following passage, occurring De Ceelo, lib. 3. cap. 2. p. 674. tom. 1. opp.: Odre way- 
tw teri yiveorc, ob’ amdie ovdevdg, “ Generation is neither of all things, nor simply 
of nothing.” 

1 As the learned Doctor has truly observed, the opponents of God and religion, if 
they deny creation out of nothing, will be compelled to decide that one substance can- 
not possibly generate and produce another. Whether at the time in which he wrote 
any Atheist had publicly avowed this, I am unable to say; but in the very year in 
which this book_of Dr. Cudworth’s made its appearance, the posthumous works of 
Spinoza were also published, in which this man lays down the following among the first 
principles of his infamous philosophy : “ One substance cannot be produced by another 
substance”. See his Ethica More Geometrico Demonstrata, part 1. prop. 6. p. 4. opp. 
posthumor. Although satisfied of the insane folly of those who hold this doctrine, 
still I confess my doubts of the aptitude and efficacy of the objections urged against 
them by our author. The substance of his argumentation, if I mistake not, is this: 
“Tf creation out of nothing be disallowed, it will follow that no substance can be 
generated and produced by another: but this is a downright absurdity; therefore it 
must be acknowledged that all things were created out of nothing.” But to show the 
absurdity of supposing that no substance can be produced by another, he observes, that 
if this be true, all substances must be admitted to have existed from an infinite period 
without any beginning: but that this is impossible from the very nature of things, 
He therefore assumes a plurality of substances in the world: but Atheists, I imagine, 
will deny this: at any rate it was denied by Spinoza, who notoriously inculcated, that 
there is but one substance, and that all the rest of things are modifications of this one. 

Dr. Cudworth himself denies bodies to be substances, and grants them to be mere 
modifications of matter alone ; therefore the substances which he assigns to the world 
will be atoms or parts of matter, spirits and souls, chiefly human. But these men will 
deny atoms to be substances, and contend that they are merely particles or modifica- 
tions of matter; and to one word about spirits no Atheist will listen, as he holds them all 
to be figments of the human brain. There remain therefore souls, on which he pursues 
the discussion in the following clause, and that too in such a way that many, I suspect, 
of those who have not entirely bidden adieu to reason will assent to hisopinion. I will 
give a brief digest of his arguments. “Souls,” says he, “are either modifications of 
matter or substances: but to call them modifications of matter is madness: for life and 
reason cannot be produced fiom the affection and disposition of matter. They are 
therefore self-existent natures or substances: but if they are substances and no sub- 
stance can produce another, it follows that souls have .existed of themselves from all 
eternity: which indeed is grossly absurd: there is of necessity therefore an eternal 
nature which produced and created all souls: consequently it is manifest that a sub- 
stance can be produced by a substance.” Clear and satisfactory as I allow this reason- 
ing to be to the understanding of most men, still I question whether it will generally 
convince the Atheists, or even alter the opinion of all those who acknowledge a God, but 
repudiate creation out of nothing. The Atheists, especially if they be of the more 
stubborn sort, and have no predilection for the corpuscular philosophy to which Dr. 
Cudworth is favourable, will persist in contending, however foolishly, that souls are not 
substances but mere accidents or modifications of a more subtle matter which is 
unknown to us. Whereas those who grant the existence of a God, but at the same 
time hold the cternity of matter, some of whom as is well known are to be found 
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Lastly, we shall disprove the truth of this assertion, that 
whatsoever substantially and really is, did exist of itself from all 
eternity unmade, after this manner. Because it would follow 
from thence, that not only matter, and unqualified atoms (as the 
Democritic Atheists suppose) but also souls, especially human, 
must needs have existed of themselves too, from eternity un- 
made. For as no man can be so sottish as to conceive himself, 
or that which thinketh in him, his own soul or mind, and per- 
sonality to be no real entity, whilst every clod of earth is such; 
so is it certain, that mind can never be generated out of dead 
and senseless matter or body, nor result, as a modification thereof, 
out of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, and therefore 
must needs be a thing really distinct from it, or substance incor- 
poreal; the Democritic Atheists being here grossly deceived in 
thinking, that because forms and qualities of bodies may be resolved 
into those forementioned elements of matter, and consequently 
concluded to be no entities really distinct from the substance 
thereof, but only different modifications of the same, that there- 
fore the like may be said of souls too, the rational not excepted. 
Wherefore, if no substance or real entity could ever be brought 
out of non-existence into being, or be caused by any thing else, 
then must all human souls and personalities, as well as matter 
and atoms, have existed not only from eternity, without begin- 
ning, but also of themselves independently upon any other thing. 
But the Atheists are so abhorrent from this eternity of human 
souls, that they will by no means admit of their post-existence 
or immortality; they apprehending, that if any living under- 
standing being should prove immortal, they could not sufficiently 
secure themselves against the possibility and danger of a God. 
Some Theists indeed have asserted zternitatem animorum, not 
only the pre-existence, but also the eternity of all human minds, 
together with the world, as Cicero more than once doth; who 


among the Christians themselves, will dispute the logical propriety of concluding from 
souls to matter. They will maintain that souls are allied to the nature of God, and 
therefore capable of being produced by him from himself; but that matter being 
entirely of a different nature, it is utterly unintelligible how God could have created it ; 
that though there is nothing inconsistent with reason in the idea of like producing its 
like, yet the generation of a nature dixsimilar to its cause is wholly incomprehensible. 
It is to be regretted therefore that the learned Doctor did not discourse more fully 
upon what properly deserves the name of substance, as well as upon other points 
involved in this controversy, before he adopted this argument: but it may be stated in 
his excuse, that at that time Spinoza’s doctrine of one substance was little known. I 
have thought proper to offer these remarks as a caution to any one against the indiscri- 
Minate use of this reason in contests with Atheists ; in which class there are those against 
whom all that is here said possesses great force and efficacy ; and others again who are to 
be met upon far different grounds. It is hardly possible to express the pleasure 
afforded to the enemies of God, and the injury done to the cause of religion, by the 
rashness and imprudence of those who attack all Atheists, though consisting of various 
grades, with the same weapons, and rush headlong into the encounter before once 
thinking of the principles from which the whole disputation can be successfully drawn. 
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also, in his book of Divination,? thus further declares himself 
concerning it: Animus, quia vixit ab omni eternitate, versa- 
tusque est cum innumerabilibus animis, omnia, que in naturé 
rerum sunt, videt, “Our mind, because it hath existed from all 
eternity, and conversed with innumerable minds, seeth all things 
that are in nature.” And again: Cum animi hominum semper 
fuerint futurique sint, “ Since the minds.of men ever were, and 
ever will be.” Nevertheless, none of these ever maintained, that 
human minds, and their distinct personalities, were thus all, of 
themselves, independently upon any thing as their cause or 
original. And, as it was before demonstrated from the nature 
of knowledge and understanding (it comprehending the possibi- 
ities of all things, and therefore supposing infinite power) that 
there can be but one mind, or understanding Being, self-existent, 
all minds partaking of that one mind; so is it hardly possible 
for any one in good earnest to entertain such a concert as this, 
that his own particular soul, mind, and personality, and conse- 
quently all human souls, though subject to such laws of fate as 
now they are, did not only pre-exist before their respective bo- 
dies, and were from eternity without beginning, but also existed 
of themselves necessarily and independently upon any thing else. 
Wherefore, if human souls, minds, and personalities, being un- 
questionably substantial things and really distinct from matter 
(which therefore could not possibly be generated out of it) did 
not all exist from eternity of. themselves, necessarily, and inde- 
yendently, it is certain, that they must derive their whole being 
rom the Deity, or be created 2& ov« Svrwy, “out of nothing,” or 
nonexistence by it. And if human souls were unquestionably 
thus created, it cannot reasonably be doubted, but that matter 
or body itself was created likewise out of nothing, or caused by 
the Deity ; forasmuch as that which created one thing out of 


2 De Divinatione, lib. 1, cap. 51. p. 3174. tom. 9. opp. But the learned Doctor is 
mistaken in attributing this opinion to Cicero. For apart from the fact that Cicero, as 
an Academic, regarded nothing as certain, he is not speaking here in his own person, 
but introduces his brother Quintus discoursing upon divination. Quintus, however, as 
he himself confesses, is defending in this book the Stoical doctrine of divination, and 
therefore sustains the part of a Stoic, but very frequently employs those argu- 
ments which were repudiated by the Stoics and admitted by the Platonists alone. 
And to these arguments of the Platonic school belongs the very one here drawn from 
the eternity of souls, upon which he mainly relies as demonstrative of what the Stoics 
called the natural species of divination. Instead of Cicero, therefore, it would have 
been more correct to have ascribed this opinion to Plato. It is Cicero’s habit, let me 
observe by the way, on almost all occasions to temper the austere discipline of the 
Stoics with the milder precepts of Plato, and to accommodate to his own arguments 
doctrines borrowed either from one school or the other. Hence in those places where 
he is discoursing according to the Platonic sense, he not rarely intermingles some 
Stoical tenet, and on the other hand when arguing upon Stoical grounds, he very fre- 
quently has recourse to the arguments of Plato: a habit which those who do not 
attend to, are liable to fall into error, and on the authority of Cicero to attribute either 
to the Stoica or the Platonists what was altogether foreign to the principles of these 
sects. 
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nothing could create every thing; and there is really more of 
substance, that is, a higher degree of entity, in minds and souls, 
eanscious self-moving and-understanding beings, than in senseless 
matter, or inactive bulk. 

But forasmuch as.this doctrine of a divine creation out of no- 
thing pre-existing lies under no small. prejudice upon this 
account, because it is so generally taken for granted, that none 
of the pagan Theists, who are supposed to have kept close to 
the simple light of nature, did ever acknowledge in the Deity 
any such ereative power out of nothing, or that God. was the 
cause of any substance; we must of necessity here declare this, 
how common soever it be, to be a great mistake. For besides 
that Plato, in his Sophist,? having defined the effictent or effective 
power in general after this manner: Hotnriejy wacav Epapev 
etvae Sévaucy, Aric av airla ylyvntas toic¢ py modrepow ovow 
varspov ylyveoSa, “to be a power or causality, whereby that 
which was not before was afterwards made to be;” and then 
dividing this effictency into divine and human, he immediately 
subjoins concerning the former: Zaa 6) wavra, &&. pov adXov 
rtvae 7h} Jeov Snuiovpyouvrec ghoouev arepow ylyveodat mpdrepov 
ob« dy7a, “ Shall we not then say, that all animals, and other things, 
were by the divine efficiency alone, after they had not been 
-madeto be?” Where thus much at least. 1s certain, that Plato 
did not at all. question the possibility of a thing’s being made 
eut of nothing in this sense; tlrat is, brought into being, after 
it: bad net been, by s divine power. But because it may be 
thought, that he meant thie no further, than of the first 
compages of animals, in which notwithetanding every thing, 
souls and all, might be made: out of pre-existing matter; 
we shall here further add, what in hie Timeus* he declareth 
concerning the soul: Tijw puyiv ovy we viv toripay im 
XElpovuev eyev, oUTWE ~unxXavncato Kai 6 Sedge vEwrTépay, ov 
yao av aptacla mpecBirepoy wd vewrdpov tlacev, 6 O2 Kat 
yevios kal aperg moortpay kal mocoBuréoav Yuxinv cwHpatoc, we 
deorrdtny Kal Gokovaay aokouévov auvecrncaro, “ That God did 
not make it after body, and junior to it; since it was not fit that 
the elder should be ruled or governed by the younger; but he 
made soul before body, older than it, and superior to it, as well 
in respect of time, as a Which notion is further pursued 
by him in his tenth De Legibus:5 "OpSa¢ doa xai «xuplwe 
GAnséorara te Kal reAewrara cipnkdreg Gv tyuev, Wuyiv piv 
woortpay yeyovévat cwparog tyiv’ compa Ot Sebrepdy te kal Vorepov 


° P. 168. opp. edit. Ficini. On this and the other passages of the ancients here 
quoted we shall comment below. 

‘ P. 528. opp. In this passage, however, he ‘is treating of the soul of the world 
and not of souls universally. 

5 Page 669. 
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Yyiic apyotenc apxdpevov cata péow, “ Wherefore, it was 
rightly, properly, and most truly affirmed by us, that soul was 
made first, as that which ruleth; but body afterward, as that 
which is to be ruled and governed thereby.” From whence 
also he draws this consectary: ‘Qe ei 4 Yuyy paveln rpecburtpa 
owpatoc’ bea kal ra Wuyii¢ T@V TOU GwuaTOE EootTo wosabirepa’ 
tpdmoa kal 73n Kat BovAncec cai Aoyspol Kal SdEac adnOeic, 
ériuéAsal re xal pvnjuat, mpdrepa pyxovg cwuatwv «al mAdTovc 
cat Babouc, cin yeyovdra av, cimep cat Yuy7 awparoc, “ That if 
the soul be older than the body, then must. the things of the soul 
also be older than those of the body; and therefore cogitation, 
and the several species of it, must be, in order of nature, not 
only before local motion, but also before longitude, latitude, and 
profundity of bodies.” From whence it is plain, that Plato’s 
first yéveorc, or production of souls by God, could not be out of 
any pre-existing body or matter, they being affirmed by him to 
be before, not only this and that particular body, but all body 
whatsoever, before longitude, latitude, and profundity. Which 
may be further confirmed from hence, because in his Sophist® 
he plainly condemns that opinion of some, rv Puyxny abriy 
copa tt kextnozat, “that the soul itself had something of body 
in it;” and he often elsewhere declares the soul to be incor- 
poreal. It is certain also, that not only Plato, but alt those. 
other pagan philosophers too, who asserted the incorporeity 
and immortality of human souls, could not possibly conceive 
souls to have been made out of pre-existent matter, but either 
zt ovx Syrwv, “out of nothing,” they being not eternal, but 
having a newness of being, (as Plato himself seemed to suppose ; ) 
or else if they were conceived to be eternal by them, (which 
was the opinion of most of the junior Platonists, yet) to have 
derived their whole substance see the Deity, and always to 
depend upon it; as eternal light would depend upon an eternal | 
sun. Plutarch and his followers, being only here to be excepted, 
who would neither have souls made out of nothing by God, nor 
yet out of corporeal matter pre-existing, (they being themselves 
incorporeal ;) but out of a strange commixture of the substance 
of God himself with the substance of a certain disorderly soul, 
self-existent and uncreated; of which we have spoken already. 
But that the genuine Platonists did universally suppose that one 
substance might be caused by another, and derive its whole 
being from it, is undeniably evident from hence, because their 
second divine hypostasis or substance, (though eternal) was 
according to them derived from or begotten by their first, and 
their third hypostasis or substance produced both from the first 
and second; and other inferior orbs of being, as the particular 

¢ Page 170, 
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souls of demons and men, from that whole trinity of divine 
hypostases jointly concurring. And as for matter or body 
itself, it is certain also that Proclus and other Platonists 
expressly denied it to have been ayévynrov, “ unmade” or “ self- 
existent,” and conceived it to have derived its whole being from 
the Deity; who accordingly is styled by Proclus,’? appyroc 
atria tne bAne, “ the ineffable cause of matter.” In like manner 
have we already shown, that, according to the Chaldee oracles, 
matter itself was also caused or produced by the Deity, to 
which purpose is this verse cited by Proclus:? “EvSev adnv 
Sowoxee yévecic wodvrotAov tAnc, “From whence (that is, 
from the Deity) abundantly springs forth the generation of the 
multiform matter.” The metre here requiring that it should be 
read adénv, and not dpdny, as it is in Proclus’ copy. Moreover, 
Jamblichus hath recorded in his Mysteries,9 that Hermes, and 
the old Egyptian theologers likewise, held matter not to be 
ayévvnrov, that is “ self-existent, unmade;” or “ underived” from 
the Deity, but to have been caused by it.* Whence does 
Proclus’® conclude it probable, that Plato was of the same per- 
suasion also; as likewise Orpheus before had been, he deriving 
this, as is supposed, with other things, from the Egyptians. It 
is true indeed, that many of these philosophers asserted matter, 
souls, and the whole world, to have been eternal without begin- 
ning, and consequently not created i& ovx dvrwy, in that 
stricter sense, that is, out of an antecedent non-existence in 
time. Notwithstanding which, they did suppose them to have 
received their whole being from the Deity, and to have de- 
pended on it every jot as much, as if, having once not been, 
they had afterward been made by it. And that which gives to 
any substance its whole being, though from eternity, so that it 
never was not; the same upon supposition, that it once had not 
been, could unquestionably have produced it, 2 ov« dvrwy, “ out 
of nothing,” or an antecedent non-existence.? 

We have now sufficiently disproved the truth of that assertion, 
that ‘Nothing could be made out of nothing,” in the atheistic 


7 Comment. in Timeuth Platonis, lib. 2. p. 116. | 

8 Ibid. p. 118. This verse is extant in the Oracles of Zoroaster, as they are now 
edited, v. 15. p. 370. in the fourth book of Stanley’s Philosophia Orientalis, appended 
to Le Clerc’s Pneumatologia, and is emended from Proclus in the way proposed by 
Dr, Cudworth. We shall inquire into its sense below. 

® De Mysteriis Avgyptior. sect. 5. cap. 23. p. 138. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 

* Thus Hierocles in Photius: Anpeoupydy Oedy rpovdiornow o NAdrwy xaonc 
sudavotc re cai dgavoic dtaxooprcewe ix pndevdc TpovToKeipéevoy ysyernpusvnc, 
c., Plato censuit mundum a Deo ex nulla: pnts existente materia productum, &c. 

1° Comm. in Timeum Plat. lib. 2. On this subject we have already spoken else- 
where. The junior Platonists were anxious to avoid all appearance of dissent from 
their master. Hence, not only Proclus, but Chalcidius and others as well, spare no 
efforts to make it appear that Plato held the same doctrine as themselves on the 
eternity of the world, 

7 On all these matters we shall treat expreasly below. 
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sense thereof, viz. that “Nothing, which before was not, 
could afterwards possibly be made to be:” though this should 
not be extended so far, as to accidental things and modifications, 
but restrained and confined only to substantials; “ That no sub- 
stance whatever could have a newness of being, or be caused by 
any other substance:”’ but whatsoever substantial thing any 
where is in the world, the same did exist of itself from eternity, 
and independently upon any thing else; nothing but different 
modifications being made or produced. Which same assertion 
has been also sometimes otherwise thus expressed: “ Nothing can 
be made but out of’ pre-existing substance ;” the meaning hereof 
being this, that nothing can be made but new accidental modifi- 
cations of what before substantially was; no substance itself 
being makeable or producible by any other substance, neither in 
time, (so as to have a newness or beginning of being) nor yet 
from eternity. Where the Atheists and some others taking it 
for granted that there is no other substance besides body, or 
matter, do further limit and restrain the sense of that proposition 
in this manner: “ Nothing can be made but out of pre-existin 
matter ;” that is, nothing can be made but out of rl 
substance pre-existing. An idolum specus® (if I may use that 
language) which in all probability had its first original chiefly 
from men’s measuring the extent of all power by their produc- 
tion of artificial things. Because forsooth, a carpenter or archi- 
tect cannot make a house but out of pre-existing timber, bricks, 
and stones; nor a tailor a garment, but out of pre-existing cloth ; 
nor a cook, puddings or pies, but out of pre-existing materials or 
ingredients ; that therefore no power whatsoever, no, not that of 
God Almighty, can extend any further, than to the new-modify- 
ing of pre-existent matter, but not to the production or causing 
_ of any substance. We shall in the next place make it appear, 
that were this assertion true, That no substance or real entity, 
which once was not, could be caused or produced, yet would it 
notwithstanding, of the two, more impugn atheism, than theism 
(it being possible for falsehoods, though not for truths, to dis- 
agree) forasmuch as the Atheists do bring more out of nothing, 
or non-existence, than the Theists do; and therefore ought not 
to make this an objection against theism. For though, according 
to the true and genuine theology, God, or a perfect Being, be 
supposed to be the only necessary self-existent thing, and the 
cause of all other substance, and consequently to have produced 
all imperfect things, not only souls, but also-matter itself, 2 ov 
dvtwy, “ out of nothing,” or an antecedent non-existence; yet is 
there, by reason of the weakness of human understandings, a 


* Losd Bacon it is well known, applied this appellation to a certain class of popular 
opinions, 
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latitude in theism. Wherefore some there are, who though 
imposed upon by that “idolum specus,” or imprisoned in it, 
That “nothing can possibly be made but out of pre-existing 
matter,” by the new medificatien thereof; do notwithstanding 
devoutly worship a Deity, according to their notion of it, a per- 
fectly understanding Being unmade; though not the creator of 
matter, yet the maker of the whole world out of it, and the 
supreme governor of the same; they thus supposing two princi- 
ples in the universe, an active and a passive one, God and Matter. 
Besides which, it is not impossible for others to think,’ that 
though matter or body be not the only substance, but human 
souls are incorporeal, yet the substance of these souls was not 
created out of nothing, no more than that of body, but they 
were made either out of some pre-existing common soul, (as their 
intelligible matter) or out of the substance of the Deity itself; 
or else existed of themselves from eternity unmade: and yet 
nevertheless may these acknowledge one supreme understanding 
Being self-existent also, though neither the creator of matter, 
~ nor of souls, yet the supreme governor and orderer of all. And 
it is certain that Plutarch’s God was no better than than this; 
and yet was that Pagan notwithstanding, a devout religionist 
in his kind, as well as a hearty moralist. And such a theism or 
theology, as either of those forenfentioned, (though not genuine 
and sincere, but imperfect and mongrel things) would perhaps be 
to the Atheists little less troublesome and uneasy, than the truth. 
Thus have we shown that this principle, “ That nothing can come 
out of nothing,” or be made, otherwise than out of pre-existing 
substance or matter, though it be indeed contradictious to the 
true and genuine theology, yet is it not absolutely imconsis- 
tent with all manner of religion; there being certain spurious or 
imperfect forms of theism built upon this foundation. But now, 
on the contrary, we shall make it manifest, that this very prin- 
ciple made use of by the Atheists, is in truth and reality contra- 
dictious to all manner of atheism, and destructive of the same; 
the Atheists universally generating and corrupting real entities 
and substantial things, that is, producing them out of nothing, or 
non-existence, and reducing them to nothing again: forasmuch 
as they make all things whatsoever, the bare substance of matter 
only excepted, (which to them is either no determinate thing, or 
else nothing but mere bulk, or resisting and divisible magnitude) 
to come out of nothing, and to go to nothing. Thus does 
Aristotle,* in a place before cited, declare the atheistic sense: 


* Among whom are to be reckoned not a few of the later Christians, and especially 
of those who subject all religion to the empire of reason. But as will be shown below, 
even the earlier church was not altogether free from such men. 

* De Ceelo, lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 668. tom. 1. opp. But I am almost convinced that 
this passage of Aristotle is but little calculated either to adorn or strengthen the cause 
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Eloi yap rivec, of gacty ovdty aylyynroy elvat rav rpaypuarwv, 
adAa wavra ylyvecGa, “ There are certain men who affirm that 
nothing is unmade, but all things generated or made.” Whose 


here maintained by Dr. Cudworth. To enable the reader to form a more correct 
epinion upon the question, I shal] transcribe the entire passage. Thus then, the chief 
of the Peripatetics: Eloi ydo rivec, of gacwy obdiv dyivynroy elvas Tay xpay- 
Haruy, dd\Aa wavra yiyveoSac: yevdpeva 82, rd piv dgSapra captive, rd bi 
warty oSeipeoSat adhiera pey ot wepi roy ‘Hotodoy elra d2 nai rev ddd\uw», 
of mrperos aad feadeasie of dt, ra piv &drAa wavra yiverSai re gaci cai 
peiy, elvar dt mayiwe obdév- ty dé re pévov vropivay, KE ob ravra wdayra 
petacxnpariZeoSat ripunev’ Sep toinacs BovdAsoSat ASyecy AdAoe re wodAol, cai 
HpdeAeerog 6 'Epnotoc, “There are some who affirm that nothing is unmade, but 
that all things are made or generated: and that of things generated, some remain un- 
corrupted, others are corrupted. So especially Hesiod, and after him the first physi- 
ologists. Others assert that all the rest of things are generated and flow, and none of 
them is firm and stable ; but that one alone is permanent, out of which all the others 
are produced by transfurmations;: which seems to be what Heraclitus, the Ephesian, 
as well as many others, meant to say.” In this passage, it is evident that Aristotle 
' speaks of two opinions of the ancients, on the generation and origin of all things, 
although he is not sufficiently clear in his distinction of them, or eo apt in the choice of 
his terms, as became a philosopher whose object was the instruction of others. One he 
states to be the opinion of those who hold that all things are generated, and that of 
these some are permanent and others corrupted. It would have been difficult at this 
day to ascertain from his words the nature of this dogma, if he had not declared it by 
adducing the example of Hesiod. Now Hesiod, as is manifest from his Theogony, 
su pposed that all things were generated from Chaos and Night, not excepting even the 
gods, but that the gods, though produced in the same way as all other thinge, are 
immortal, and never perish. It appears, therefore, that the first class here introduced 
by Aristotle, are those who formerly believed not only the principles and elements of 
things and everything compounded of them, but the whole race of the gods also, to be 
the offspring of Chaos, and nevertheless, invested the gods with immortality. Those 
who in time past entertained this most foolish and absurd opinion, or who entertain it 
at the present day (for the sect is not wholly extinct, but still lingers among the 
Japanese, Chinese, and other Eastern nations) however religious and pious they may 
wish to appear, are in reality Atheists, and utterly eubvert the first principles of all true 
religion. The other class mentioned by Aristotle consists of those who imagine one 
stable, constant, and eternal nature, whose various modifications produce all the rest of 
things, which possess no stability, but perpetually flow, or are generated, changed and 
finally dissolved. Among these he reckons Heraclitus, the Ephesian. The nature of 
this doctrine is less difficult to understand. They suppose namely that the only sub- 
stance in existence is matter, and that probably animate, and that all other things that 
are produced are nothing more than its various dispositions and modifications. On the 
whole, this theory does not appear to vary very materially from the one either invented 
or revived in the last century by Spinoza. But it differs from Hesiod’s opinion in two 
respects. For in the first place, Hesiod supposes the elements of all things to have been 
intermixed formerly with each other, and afterwards at some finite time, and by some 
undefined process, disjoined and separated ; but the others repudiate this chaos, and 
acknowledge only one simple and stable matter, which transformed itself into a thou- 
eand shapes from all eternity. Again, Hesiod considers that a portion of generated 
things are permanent, and return not again to their original elements ; whereas, these 
assert all things to flow, and whatever is generated to be also doomed to corruption. 
But whether or not besides this one matter, from which they educed all things, they 
held the existence of a certain mind, controlling the motions of matter and presiding 
ever the universe, is neither intimated, here by Aristotle, nor is the present an oppor- 
tunity for us to inquire. On Heraclitus’ philosophy we have offered some remarks 
above, chap. 4. Having illustrated and explained this somewhat obscure passage of 
Aristotle, which I think will not be altogether an unprofitable labour, we shall have 
little difficulty in showing in what respects the learned Doctor has here displayed less 
than his usual sagacity. I. First of all, he is mistaken in confounding these two 
opinions, which Aristotle speaks of as distinct, with each other and supposing that the 
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sense is afterwards more distinctly thus proposed by him: Ta 
piv adda ylyvecSal re at peiv, elvat d? taylwe ovdév’ ty O€ re 
pdvov bropéverv, 2& ov ravra wavra peracynpatiZecBa wégucev, 
“That all other things are generated and flow, and none 
of them firmly is, (they being perpetually educed out of 
nothing, and reduced to nothing) but that there is one 
one thing, which remaineth; namely, that out of which 

the other are made, by the transformation thereof.” Which 
one thing (to wit, matter) as the same Aristotle further 
adds, they affirmed to be the only substance, and from eternity 
unmade; but all other things whatsoever, being but 7a0n xat 
Eee xat diaf oecc, “ passions, affections, and dispositions” thereof, 
ylyvecOa xa. POeipecOat arepaxic, “to be generated and cor- 
rupted infinitely; that is, to be produced out of nofhing, or 
non-existence, and reduced again to nothing without end. And 
doubtless this is the true meaning of that passage in Plato’s 
tenth De Legibus,® not understood by the Latin interpreters ; 


latter words, which treat of a widely different doctrine, are a mere explication of the 
former. II. Aristotle ascribes neither opinion to Atheists. The former one, namely, 
that of Hesiod, is hostile to all true religion, as we have already acknowledged, although 
Aristotle does not by any means say so: and yet Dr. Cudworth himself defende Hesiod 
in other places, and supposes him to have delighted in the notion of a supreme Being. 
The other dogma, foul and deformed though it be, and connected with inferences 
highly injurious to.God, is not of that wicked character that none but an Atheist and 
conteniner of God can entertain it: nay, he himself contends in other places, that 
Heraclitus ought to be ranked among the less genuine Theists. To state my own 
candid opinion, Dr. Cudworth seems to have been unwilling to quote the entire passage 
of Aristotle, lest the names of Heraclitus and Hesiod, to whose reputation he is a well- 
wisher, should interfere with his present purpose. For he wishes to make it appear 
that Aristotle is recounting the opinions of Atheists in that passage. III. The remark 
which follows, that those who are stated to have acknowledged but one immutable 
nature, believed all the rest of things to be its xd9n, éZer¢ and diaSéicete, “ passions, 
affections,” and “ dispositions,” and so on, is not borrowed from Aristotle, who has 
nothing of the kind in the part quoted, but added in expfanation by himself. IV. If 
' Aristotle were recording no other opinion than that of downright Atheists alone, still 
the passage would be of little or no importance as respects the design of our author, 
who is bent upon proving the doctrine of atheism to be wholly indefensible, except 
upon the admission that “ something can come out of nothing.” But this is by no 
means evident from the fact that they refer all things to matter. By the laws of con- 
secutive reasoning indeed, such an inference may be deduced from it, and is clearly so 
deduced by the learned Doctor afterwards; but this passage, were it even such as he 
describes it, does not in the least facilitate this conclusion, which depends upon reason 
alone, and upon no authority, either of Aristotle or any one else. There is no one who 
holds the memory and character of this great man in higher estimation than myself, 
but where I find him betraying proofs of human infirmity, I should deem it an aban- 
donment of my own duty to suffer others to be misled by them. 

§ P. 665. opp. But here again I have a few remarks to offer. It is certain that 
Plato is here treating of the opinion of Atheists and the enemies of all piety and 
religion: which is abundantly evident from his,succeeding words. But, I. I cannot 
see the reason why this passage has been appealed to: for as far as I have the faculty 
of judging, it is not of the slightest use towards explaining the opinion of Atheists. 
Every body well knows, without requiring to be told so by Plato, that they all entertain 
the hypothesis here ascribed to them ; nor, unless absolutely insane, can they possibly 
entertain any other. Whoever repudiates God, must necessarily come down to the 
opinion that nature, chance and art are the efficient causes of things ; although they 
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where being to represent the atheistic hypothesis of the system of 
the universe, he discovereth their grand arcanum, and that, which 
they accounted, codwraroy atavrwy Adywy, “the wisest and 
most mysterious of all doctrines,” after this manner : Afyover wou 
Tite WE Tavta toTl Ta Wpayyuata yryvdpueva Kal yevdueva, xat 
yevnodueva’ Ta pev pice, ra de téxyvy, ra O& Sta Tbyne, “Cer- 
tain men affirm, that all things are made, and have been made, 
and will be made; some by nature, and some by art, and some 
by fortune or chance.” For unquestionably here, Plato’s, 
Afyouot aov rivic we Tavra éorl Ta wpaypyara yryvopeva, “ Cer- 
tain men affirm, that all things are generated or made,” &c. is 
the very same with Ansstotle’s, Kict yao rivec, of paaty, ovdev 
ayévyyrow elvar THY toayparwy, adAa wavra ylyvecBa, “Cer- 
tain men affirm, that there is nothing unmade, but that all things 
are made or generated.” And perhaps this of Aristotle’s was 


are not obliged to adopt the same method of explaining it. II. What the learned 
Doctor meams by saying, that the Latin interpreters of Plato have not understood this 
passage, I k now not ; certainly the words are so plain and intelligible, that no person 
even moderately versed in the Greek language can easily make a mistake in translating 
them. I cannot say how Serranus may-have rendered it, as at present I have not 
his version at hand ; but the interpretation of Ficinus very closely resembles his own : 
Res omnes, nonnulli aiunt, que fiunt, que future, queeque facte sunt, vel natura, gel 
fortuna, vel arte fieri, “Some say, that all things, which are made, and will be made, 
and have been made, are made either by nature, or by chance, or by art.” IIL, That 
these words of Plato express the same sentiment as is contained in the passage adduced 
from Aristotle, would never have been stated by the learned Doctor, had he carefully 
inspected both at the time. Aristotle, as we have clearly shown before, is glancing at 
the opinion of Hesiod and the ancient physiologers, who foolishly imagined the whole 
nature of things, not even the gods excepted, to be the offspring of Chaos ; whereas, 
according to the testimony of Plato himself, those who are represented as believing all 
things to have been generated by nature, chance and art, were far from entertaining 
this opinion. For they affirmed, that the four elements, fire, water, earth, air, exist by 
“nature and chance: ” Ivo, cai tdwop, wai yijv, wai dépa, pion wavra elvat, cai 
Tuxy gaci, ibid. p. 666. In associating rvyn and gvotg, and making these the 
causes of the four elements, which constitute all things, they seem to have meant, that 
gvoe, or by nature, there existed from all eternity a rude and undigested mass or 
chaos; and that it was brought to pass rdyy, or by chance, or it fortuitously happened, 
that things which before lay in confusion and disorder were separated, and each 
assigned its own fit and suitable place. Those who suppose that chaos formerly existed, 
and that God took no part in disposing it, cannot help entertaining this idea of the 
origin of the world. They ascribed the subsequent construction and fabrication of all 
other natural bodies, the sun, moon, men, animals, to r’yn or chance, and excluded 
God from the work altogether: Obrw yeyevnxivat rév re obpavdy Sdov cal wayra 
éxéca Kar’ obpavdy, cai wa, cai gure ...... ob dud. riyyny, addrxd pice cai roxy, 
“That in this manner the entire heaven, and all things that are in it, as also animals 
and plants ...... were produced ; not by art, but by nature and chance.” Where, let 
it be observed, the word odjpavdg signifies the whole universe of things, a sense in 
which it is often used by Plato and Aristotle. What things they referred to art, is 
self-evident. So far there seems to be no great disparity between the doctrines of 
Hesiod and the Atheists reprehended by Plato ; but as respects the gods they are 
manifestly different. For Hesiod believed in the existence of gods, produced like the 
rest of things from chaos, and lasting to infinity; whereas nothing of the kind was 
assented to by the Atheists of Plato, who asserted that all gods are introduced by art and 
laws, that is, they denied their existence altogether : Oeodc, w paxdpte, elvat rpwrov 
gaciv ovroat rixvy, ob pice, ddAA riot vdpotc, “ They assert, my friend, that the 
gods exist not by nature, but only by art and certain laws.” 
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taken out of that of Plato’s: which yet nevertheless is so to be 
understood, as it is afterwards explained by Aristotle; all things 
whatsoever, the bare substance of matter only excepted. Where- 
fore it is certain, that either there is no real entity in the whole 
world, besides the bare substance of matter; that 1s, besides divisible 
and separable extension, or resisting magnitude, and consequently 
that life and cogitation, sense and consciousness, reason and under- 
standing, all our own minds, and personalities, are no real entities; 
or else that there are, according to the atheistic hypothesis, real 
entities produced out of nothing, and reduced to nothing again. 
Whereas Theists suppose all the greatest perfections in the uni- 
verse, as life and understanding, to have been eternal and unmade 
in a perfect Being, the Deity, and neither brought out of nothing 
or non-existence, nor reducible to nothing ; only imperfect beings 
to have been made out of nothing, or produced out of non-exist- 
tence, by this one perfect Being or Deity : the Atheists, on the 
contrary, supposing the lowest and most imperfect of all beings, 
matter, bulk, or divisible and resisting extension, to be the only 
self-existent and unmade thing, conclude all the greatest perfec- 
tions in the universe, life, cogitation and understanding, to be 
made out of nothing or non-éxistence, as also to be reduced 
to nothing again. Indeed the hylozoic Atheists, being sen- 
sible somewhat of this inconvenience of making all life and 
understanding out of nothing, and that there must of necessity 
be some fundamental life and perception, which is not accidental 
but substantial, and which was never generated, and cannot be 
corrupted, have therefore attributed a kind of life and perception 
to all matter, as such. Notwithstanding which, even these also, 
forasmuch as they deny to matter animal sense and conscious- 
ness, suppose all animal life or sense, and conscious understand- 
ing, to be generated and corrupted, produced out of nothing, and 
reduced to nothing again. Neither can life, cogitation, and 
understanding, be reckoned amongst the modes of matter, that is, 
of magnitude, or divisible and antitypous extension, since they 
may be conceived without the same; whereas modes cannot be 
conceived without their substance. Standing, sitting, and walk- 
ing, cannot be conceived without a body, and that fitly organized 
too; and therefore are they nothing but different modes of such 
a body. When that human body, which before did stand, doth 
afterwards sit, or walk, no man can think, that here is the mira- 
culous production of any new real entity out of nothing; nor 
when the same matter, which was square or cubical, is made 
spherical or cylindrical. But when there is life and understand- 
ing, which was: not before, then is there unquestionably a new 
real entity produced. But the Democritic and Epicurean Athe- 
ists themselves, according to the tenor of the atomic physiology, 
acknowledge no other modes of matter or body, but only more 
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or less magnitude of parts, figure, site, motion, or rest. And 
upon this very account do they explode qualities, considered as 
entities really distinct from these modes; because, in the gene- 
ration and alteration of them, there would be real entities made 
out of nothing, or without a cause; whereupon they resolve 
these qualities into mechanism and fancy. But life, cogitation 
and understanding, are things which have more real entity in 
them, and can no way be solved by mechanism and fancy; 
wherefore undoubtedly they are no modes of matter or body, 
but attributes of another kind of substance incorporeal. All 
cogitative beings, especially human souls, and personalities, are 
unquestionably substantial things; and yet do the Atheists bring 
these, and consequently themselves out of nothing, or non-exist- 
ence, and reduce them to nothing again. The conclusion is, that 
these very Atheists, who pontent inst Theists, that “ Nothing 
can be made out of nothing,” do themselves bring all things out 
. of nothing or non-existence, and perpetually reduce them to 
nothing again; according to whose principles, as once there was 
no life nor understanding at all in the universe, so may there be 
none again. They who deny a God, because there can be no 
creative power belonging to any thing, do themselves notwith- 
standing attribute to matter (though a mere passive, sluggish, 
and inactive thing) a creative power of things substantial (as 
human souls and personalities) out of nothing. And thus is that 
formidable argument of the Atheists, that there can be no God, 
because nothing can be made out of nothing, not only proved to 
be false, but also retorted upon these Atheists themselves, they 
bringing all things besides senseless and unqualified matter out 
of nothing. 

We have now declared, first, in what sense this proposition is 
unquestionably true, that nothing can be made out of nothing, 
or come from nothing, viz. causally, that nothing, which before 
was not, could afterward be made without a cause, and a suffi- 
cient cause. Or more particularly these three ways; first, that 
nothing, which before was not, could afterward be brought into 
being by itself, or without an efficient cause.~ Secondly, that 
nothing, avhich once was not, could be made or Epa effici- 
ently by any thing, which had not at least equal perfection in 
it, and a sufficient active or productive power; and consequently 
that no new substance can be made, but by a perfect Being, 
which only is substantially emanative. Thirdly and lastly, that 
when things are made out of pre-existing matter, as in artificial 
productions and natural generations, there’ can be no new real 
entity produced, but only different modifications of what before 
substantially was; the material cause, as such, efficiently pro- 
ducing nothing. And thus was this axiom understood by Cicero, 
that “ Nothing could be made out of nothing,” viz. causally, in 
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his book De Fato,® where he reprehendeth Epicurus for endea- 
vouring to avoid fate, and to establish liberty of will by that 
absurd figment of atoms declining uncertainly from the perpen- 
dicular. Nec cum hec ita sint, est causa, cur Epicurus fatum 
extimescat, et ab atomis petat presidium, easque de via deducat ; 
et uno tempore suscipiat res duas inenodabiles, unam, ut sine 
causa fiat aliquid, ex quo existit, ut de nihilo quippiam fiat; 
quod nec ipsi, nec cuiquam physico placet, “ Nor is there for all 
that any reason, why Epicurus should be so much afraid of fate, 
and seek refuge in atoms, he supposing them, in their infinite 
descents, to decline uncertainly from the perpendicular, and lay- 
ing this as a foundation for liberty of will; whereby he plunged 
himself at once into two inextricable difficulties, the first whereof 
was the supposing of something to be made without a cause, or, 
which is all. one, out of nothing; a thing, that will neither be 
allowed by any physiologer, nor could: Eprcurus himself be 

leased or satisfied therewith.” The reasdn whereof is, because 
it was a fundamental principle of the atomic philosophy, that 
*‘ Nothing (in this sense) could be made out of nothing.” More- 
over, we have in the next place declared, in what other sense 
this proposition, that “ Nothing can be made out of nothing,” 1s 
false, namely, when this “out of nothing” is not taken causally, 
but so as to signify the terminus from which;: that nothing can 
be made out of an antecedent non-existence: that no real entity 
or substance, which before was not, could by any power whatso- 
ever be afterwards brought into: being: or, that nothing can 
possibly be made, but out of something pre-existing, by the new 
modification thereof. And it appears from that of Cicero, that 
the true and genuine sense of this proposition, De nihilo nibil 
fit (according to the mind of those ancient physiologers, who laid 
so great stress thereupon), was not, that nothing could by any 
power whatsoever be brought out of non-existence into being; 
but only, that “nothing could be made without a cause.” Nor 
did they here by “cause” mean thé material only, in this sense, 
as if nothing could possibly be made, but out of pre-existing 
matter; Epicurus being taxed by Cicero for introducing that his 
third motion of atoms, or clinamen principiorum,’ out of nothing, 
or without an efficient cause; as indeed all motion also was, to 
those atomic Atheists, in this sense, from nothing.® - Neverthe- 


6 Cap. 9. 3273. tom. 9. opp. 

7 Vid. Lucret. De Rerum Natura, lib, 2. vers. 292. p, 216. 

® If I am not much mistaken, Dr. Cudworth deduces more from. this passage than 
the legitimate rules of consecution will permit. For he supposes it to prove, I. That 
according to the ancient physiologers, the proposition, “ Nothing out of nothing,” meant 
only, that ‘‘ nothing is made without a cause.” But though it is plain enough from 
these words, that they did sometimes attach such a sense to it, still it is not equally 
clear that they never understood it in any other. II. It is apparent, he thinks, 


' from the same passage, that by the word cause they did not always mean matter only; 
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less, we have also showed, that if this proposition, “ Nothing out 
of nothing,” in that atheistic sense (as levelled against a Deity) 
were true; yet would it of the two more impugn atheism itself, 
than it does theism; the Atheists generating and corrupting all 
things, the substance of matter only excepted, all life, sense and 
understanding, human souls, minds and personalities, they pro- 
ducing these, and consequently themselves, out of nothing, and 
resolving them all to nothing again. We shall now, in the third 
and last place, make it manifest, that the Atheists do not only 
bring real entities, and substantial things, out of nothing in the 
‘second sense, that is, out-of an antecedent non-existence (which 
yet is a thing possible only to God, or a perfect Being), but also 
that they bring them out of nothing in the absolutely impossible 
sense; that is, suppose them to be made without a cause, or 
“nothing to be the cause of something.” 

But we must prepare the: way hereunto, by setting down, first, 
a brief and compendious sum of the whole atheistic hypothesis. 
The Atheists therefore, who contend, that nothing can be made, 
but only new accidents, or modifications of pre-existing sub- 
stance ; taking it for granted, that there is no other substance 
besides body or matter, do conclude accordingly, that nothin 
can be made, but out of pre-existing matter or body. An 
then they add hereunto, that matter being the only substance, 
the only unmade self-existent thing, whatsoever else is in the 
world, besides the bare substance of this matter, was made out 
of it, or produced by it. So that there are these three things 
contained in the atheistic hypothesis; First, that no substance 
can be made or caused by any thing else, but only new modifi- 
cations.. Secondly, that matter or body is the only substance; 
and therefore whatsoever is made, is made out of pre-existing 
matter. Thirdly and lastly, that whatsover there is else in the 
whole world, besides the substance of matter, it is made or gene- 
rated out of matter. And now we shall demonstrate the abso- 
lute impossibility of this atheistic hypothesis, from that very 
principle of the ancient physiologers, that “nothing can be made 
out of nothing,” in the true sense thereof; it not only bringing 
real entities, and substantial things, out of an antecedent non- 
existence (though nothing but an infinitely perfect Being neither 
can thus create), but also producing them without a cause. 


since Cicero finds fault with Epicurus for having introduced a third kind of motion 
produced without any cause. But I am utterly unable to perceive the force of this 
reasoning : Cicero reprehends Epicurus, because, while“acknowledging the truth of the 
axiom, “ From nothing comes nothing,” he at the same time feigned a sort of motion 
without a cause ; and consequently offended against his own precepts, or educed some- 
thing out of nothing: therefore the ancient physiologers believed in another cause of 
things besides matter. For Cicero does not say what kind of cause Epicurus ought to 
assign of this motion in accordance with their system, but simply complains that he has 
assigned no cause of it at all. 
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First, therefore, when they affirm matter to ‘be the only sub- 
stance, and all things else whatsoever to be made out of that 
alone, they hereby plainly suppose all things to be made without 
an efficient cause, which is to bring them out of nothing, in an 
impossible sense. For theugh it be not true, that nothing can 
be made, but out of pre-existing matter (and consequently that 
God himself, supposed to exist, could in this respect do no more 
than a carpenter or tailor doth); I say, though it be not univer- 
sally true, that.every thing, that is made, must have a material 
cause (so that the quaternio of causes in logic is not to be ex- 
tended to all things caused whatsoever), yet is it certain, that 
nothing, which once was not, could possibly be made without an 
efficient cause. Wherefore, if there be any thing made, which 
was not before, there must of nécessity, besides matter, be some 
other substance existing, as the efficient cause thereof; foras- 
much as matter alone could not make any thing; as marble can- 
not make a statue, nor timber and stones a house, nor cloth a 
garment. This.is our first demonstration of the impossibility of 
the atheistic hypothesis; it supposing all things, besides the bare 
substance of matter, to be made out of matter alone, without any 
other active principle or deity, or to be made without an efficient ~ 
cause; which is to bring them from nothing in an impossible 
sense. To which may be added, by way of appendix, that 
whereas the Democritic and. Epicurean Atheists admit of no 
other efficient causality in nature, than only local motion, and 
allow to matter, or body, their only substance, no self-moving 
power, they hereby make all the motion that is in the whole 
world, to be without a cause and from nothing, action without 
any subject or agent, and the efficiency of all things without an 
efficient. 

In the next: place, should we be sa liberal, as to grant to the 
atomic Atheists motion without a cause, or permit Strato and 
the hylozoic Atheists to attribute to matter a self-moving power; 
yet do we affirm, that this matter and motion both together could 
not possibly produce any new real entity, which was not before; 
matter, as such, efficiently causing nothing, and motion only 
changing the modifications of matter, as figure, place, site, and 
disposition of parts. Wherefore, if matter, as such, have no 
animal sense and conscious understanding, essentially belonging 
to it (which no Atheists as yet have fad the impudence to — 
assert); then can no motion or modification of matter, no con- 
texture of atoms, possibly beget sense and understanding, soul 
and mind; because this would be to bring something out of 
' nothing, in the impossible sense, or to suppose something to be 
made by itself without a cause. Which may serve also fora 
confutation of those imperfect and spurious Theists, who will 
not allow to God Almighty (whether supposed by them to be 
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corporeal or incorporeal) a power of making any thing, but only 
qut of pre-existent matter, by the new modifying thereof; asa 
carpenter makes a house out of pre-existing timber and stone, 
and a tailor a garment out of pre-existing cloth. For since 
animal life and understanding are not by them supposed to 
belong at all to matter, as such; and since they cannot result 
from any modifications, or contextures thereof, it would plainly 
follow from hence, that God could not possibly make animals, or 
produce sense and understanding, souls and minds, which never- 
theless these Theists suppose him to have done; and therefore 
ought in reason to acknowledge him, not only to be the maker 
of new modifications of matter (and one, ahs built the world 


only as a carpenter doth a house) but also of real entities distinct 
from.the same.9 


And this was the very doctrine (as we have already declared) 
of the most ancient atomic physiologers: not that “every thing 
whatsoever might be made out of pre-existing matter ;” but, on 


® Great as is the force of this reasoning against those who hold the Deity to be inca- 
pable of producing any thing without matter, and on that account imagine two princi- 
ples of things, God and eternal matter ; still, if I am not mistaken, it will not effec- 
tually silence the whole race. I fear they will yet find some outlet for escape, and 
require to be met by an entirely new line of argument. They will assert, perhaps, that 
animal! life consists in the motion of the blood and of the most subtle particles of matter; 
and will refer the origin of souls to a different source. Some of them will maintain, 
perhaps, that they are formed by God out of a certain celestial and ethereal matter, or 
out of the most subtle and attenuated particles: nor will they be at any loss for sup- 
porters of this opinion, either among ancient or modern philosophers. Indeed, it has 
long ago appeared very doubtful to me, whether any ancient philosopher ever enter- 
tained the same idea of souls as we do at the present day, and entirely divested them of 
all matter. If this opinion should be met by the learned Doctor's observation, that 
thought and understanding cannot result from any modification and contexture of 
matter ; they will grant this to be true of that grosser matter we are acquainted with, 
but will insist that there is nothing to prevent the existence of other matter, endowed 
with far different affections and properties. Sliould any one proceed further, and remind 
them that this opinion goes to overthrow the immortality of souls, since whatever con- 
sists of matter can also be dissolved and perish, not even then will they acknowledge 
themselves vanquished. They will probably espouse the opinion of the ancient philo- 
sophers, who supposed two kinds of matter ; one of a grosser nature and dissolvable 
from various causes; the other more subtle, and capable of being destroyed by 
divine power alone. Some, perhaps, will argue, that the immortality of souls depends 
not upon. their own nature but upon the divine will ; for that Ged is able.to prevent 
the dissolution and annihilation of that which is otherwise destructible ; an opinion 
well known to be held at this day by not a few even of those who are neither deficient 
in intellectual acumen, nor ill-affected towards God and religion. Others possibly will 
attempt to evade the argument by saying that souls are effluxions from the divine 
nature itself, and certain portions as it were of the supreme Being, having nothing in 
common with matter. In throwing out these suggestions, I have not the slightest in- 
tention of giving any support to the cause of those who contend for the eternity of 
matter; foreign as this would be to my duty, and altogether inconsistent with the 
sentiments of my own mind ; since I shall hereafter prove these persons to be deaf to 
the voice both of reason and divine revelation. My object has been simply to show, that 
this argument is aot of itself sufficient to put down the whole sect, so as to leave them 
without the means of further opposition. It is, I consider, much to the interests of 
Christianity, that its defenders should display no less caution than firmness in thé 
contest, and should not make use of arguments, against which certain exceptions may 
be taken, as though they were in all respects sound and unobjectionable. 
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the contrary, that in all natural generations there is no real 
entity produced out of the matter, which was not before in it, 
but only new modifications; and consequently, that souls and 
minds, being not mere modifications of matter, in respect of 
magnitude, figure, site, and motion, could never be produced out 
of it, because they must then of necessity come from nothing ; 
that is, be made either by themselves without a cause, or, without 
a sufficient cause. It hath also been before noted out of Aris- 
totle, how the old atheistic materialists, being assaulted by those 
Italic philosophers after that manner, that nothing, which was 
not before in matter, besides its modifications, could possibly be 
produced out of it, because nothing can come out of nothing; 
and consequently, that in all natural generations and corruptions, 
there is no real entity made or destroyed ; endeavoured, without 
denying the words of that. proposition, to evade after this man- 
ner: Ad rovro ore ylvecBar ovdey olovrat, ore aTSAAVE Bal, we 
rig Toabrne pbcewe asl cwloutvng, Worep St Tov XBwxparny, &c: 
That there is indeed nothing generated or corrupted (in some 
sense), forasmuch as the same substance of mattgr always re- 
mains, it being never made or destroyed. For, as men do not 
say that Socrates is made, when he is made mysical or handsome; 
‘nor destroyed, when he loseth these dispositions, because the 
subject Socrates was before, and still remaineth; so neither is 
any substantial thing, or real entity in the world, made or: de- 
stroyed in this sense; because matter, which is the substance of 
all, perpetually remains ;” and all other. things whatsoever are 
but’ 7a3n Kat fag xat diaSécerc, “ passions and affections, and 
dispositions thereof,” as musicalness and unmusicalness, in respect 
of Socrates. Which is all one, as if they should say, that all 
things whatsoever, besides matter, being but accidents thereof, 
are generated out of it, and corruptible into it, without the pro- 
duction of any real entity out of nothing, or the deduction of 
any into nothing, so long as the substance of matter, which is 
the only real entity, remains always the same. Wherefore, 
though life, sense, and understanding, all souls and minds, be 
generated out of matter; yet does it not follow from thence that 
therefore there is any real entity made or produced, because 
these are nothing but accidents, and modifications of matter. 
This was the subterfuge of the old hylopathian Atheists.’° 


10 The passage here quoted is from Aristotle, Metaphys. lib, 1. cap. 3. p. 264. tom. 
4."opp. where he is expounding the opinion of the ancient physiologers, or those 
usually called Italic philosophers, on the causes of things. But I doubt whether all 
that Dr. Cudworth considers to be evident from ‘this passage can fairly be inferred 
from it. I. What he states respecting the contention between the Italic and [onic 
philosophers rests solely upon conjecture and the prodigious fertility of his own mind; 
for it is nowhere recorded that any thing of the kind took place. But being satisfied that 
the ancient Italic philosophers entertained the same opinion as himself on indivisib. 
corpuscules and the nature of things, and that the Ionics were hostile to God, he eusily 
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_ Now it is true, indeed, that whatsoever is in the universe, is 
either substance, or accidents; and that the accidents of any 
substance may be generated and corrupted, without the pro- 
ducing of any real entity out of nothing, and reducing of any 
into nothing; forasmuch:as the substance still remains entire] 

the same. But the Atheists taking it for granted that there is 
no other substance besides body or matter,-do therefore falsely 
suppose that, which is really paige olor substance, or else the 
attributes, properties, and modes thereof, to be the mere acci- 
dents of matter, and consequently conclude these to be generable 
out of it, without the production of any real -entity out of 
nothing. We Bay therefore, that it does not at all-follow, because 
the same numerical matter (as for example, a piece of wax) ma 

be successively made spherical, cubical, cylindrical, pyramidal, 
or of any other figure; and the same man may successively 
stand, sit, kneel, and walk; both without the production of any 
thing out-of nothing; or because a heap of stones, bricks, mor- 
tar, and timber lying all together disorderly and confusedly, may 
be ‘made into a stately palace, and that without the miraculous 
creation of amy real entity out of nothing; that therefore the 
same may be affirmed likewise ef every thing else, besides the 
bare substance of matter, as namely, life and understanding, soul 
and mind, that though there be no such thing in matter iteelf, 
yet the production of them out of matter would be no produc- 
tion of something out of nothing.. One ground of which mistake 
hath been from men’s not rightly considering what the accidents 
of a substance are, and that they are indeed nothing but the 
modes thereof. Now, a mode is such a thing as cannot possibly 
be conceived without that whereof it is a mode; as standing, 
sitting, kneeling, and walking, cannot be conceived without a 
body organized, and therefore are but modes thereof; but life 
and cogitation may be clearly apprehended without body, or any 


arrived at the condclusion ‘that they had had ‘frequent skirmishes with each other, and 
that the Italics assaulted their foes ‘with no other weapons than those with which 
Atheists were to be assailed by himself, II. It has not yet been placed beyond all 
controversy, that the Italic philosophers referred the nature of things to atoms, and as 
the ‘learned Doctor supposes, separated their metaphysics, or ‘theology, from this 
physical science : ‘neither is it certain that those Ionics were Atheists: on which ‘sub- 
ject we have commented at some length above on chap. 3. Hence all that.is here said 
about the disputes of these sects appears to be exceedingly doubtful and -uncertain. 
III. He Giscovers more in the passage itself than I haveybeen able to detect in it : 
for he supposes it to prove that the Ionics, or ancient physiologers, held all souls to be 
> generated from matter, and to be nothing-more than its accidents and modifications ; 
which I do not find expressly stated by Aristotle. Those who defend the Ionics, and 
seek to rescue their memory from the charge of atheism, of whom there is no incon- 
siderable number among the learned of the present day, will maintain that the whole 
is to be.understood of-the generation and corruption of bodies: nor do I see 

any thing that should compel them to alter their opinion. At all events, as we have 
above on chap. 3. there is not so much truth as many imagine in the opinion, 

that the onics generally are accused by Aristotle of the grossest impiety towards God. 
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thing of extension: nor indeed can a thought be conceived to be 
of such a length, breadth, and thickness, or to be hewed and 
sliced out into many pieces, all which laid together, as-so many 
small chips thereof, would make up again the entireness of that 
whole thought. From whence it ought to be concluded, that 
cogitation is no accident, or mode of matter, or bulky extension, 
but a mode or attribute of another substance, really distinct from 
matter, or incorporeal. There is indeed nothing else clearly 
conceivable by us in body or bulky extension, but only more or 
less magnitude of parts, figures, site, motion, or rest; and all the 
different bodies, that are in the whole world, are but several 
, combinations or syllables, made up out of these few letters: but: 
“no magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, can possibly spell or 
compound life and sense, cogitation and understanding, as the 
syllables thereof; and therefore to suppose these to be generated 
out of matter, is plainly to suppose some real entity to be brought 
out of nothing, or something to be made without a cause; which 


is impossible. | | 
But that which hath principally confirmed men in this error, 





is the business of sensible qualities and forms, as they are vul- 
garly conceived to be distinct entities, from those forementioned 
modifications of matter, in respect of magnitude of parts, figure, 
site, motion, or rest. For since these qualities and forms are 
unquestionably generated and: corrupted, there seems to be no 
reason why the same might not be as well acknowledged of life, 
sense, cogitation, and understanding, that these are but qualities 
or accidents of matter also (though of another kind), and con- 
sequently may be generated out of it, without the ears of 
-any real thing out of nothing. But the Democritic and Epi- 
curean Atheists themselves have, from the principles of the 
atomic philosophy, sufficiently confuted and rectified this mistake 
concerning sensible qualities; they exploding and banishing 
them all, as conceived to be entities really Fistinet from the . 
forementioned modifications of matter, and that for this very 
reason, because the generation of them would, upon this suppo- 
sition, be the production of something out of nothing, or without 

a cause; and concluding them therefore to be really nothing 
else but mechanism, or different modifications of matter, in 
respect of the magnitude of parts, figure, site, and motion, or 
rest; they only causing different fancies and apparitions in us. 
And in very truth, this vulgar opinion of real qualities of bodies . 
seems to have no other original at all than men’s mistaking their 
own fancies, passions, and affections, for things really existing in 

the objects without them. - For as sensible qualities are con- 
ceived to be things distinct from the forementioned modifications 

of, matter, so are they really nothing but our own fancies, 
passions, and affections; and consequently no accidents of 
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modifications of matter, but accidents and modifications of our 
own souls, which are substances incorporeal. Now if these 
Democritic and Epicurean Atheists themselves concluded that 
real qualities, considered as distinct from the modifications of 
matter, could not possibly be generated out of it, because this 
would be the production of something out of nothing; they’ 
ought certainly much more to have acknowledged the same 
concerning life and cogitation, sense and understanding, that the 
generation of these out of senseless matter would be an impos- 
sible production of something out of nothing; and consequently, 
that these are therefore no corporeal things, but the attributes, 
properties, or modes of substance incorporeal ; since they can no 
way be resolved into mechanism and fancy, or the modifications 
of matter, as the vulgar sensible qualities may, and ought to be. 
For though the Democritics and Epicureans did indeed suppose 
all human cogitations to be caused or produced by the incursion 
of corporeal atoms upon the thinker; yet did never any of them 
arrive to such a degree, either of sottishness or impudence, as a 
modern writer! hath done, to maintain that cogrtation, intellec- 
tion, and volition, are themselves really nothing else but local 
motion or mechanism, in the inward parts of the brain and 
heart; or that mens nihil aliud praeterquam motus in partibus 
quibusdam corporis organici, “that mind itself is aothing but 
motion in some parts of the organized body ;” who therefore, as 
if Cartesms had not been sufficiently paradoxical in nae 
brute animals (though supposed by him to be devoid of 
cogitation) nothing but mere machines, and not contented here- 
with, hath advanced much further, in making this prodigious 
conclusion, that all cogitative beings, and men themselves, are 
really nothing else but machines and automata; whereas he 
might as well have affirmed heaven to be earth, colour to -be 
sound, number to be figure, or any thing else in the world to be 
any thing, as cogitation and local motion to be the very self-same 
thing. Nevertheless, so strong was the atheistic intoxication in 
-those old Democritics and Epicureans, that though denying real 
qualities of bodies, for this very reason, because “ Nothing could 
be produced out of nothing,” they notwithstanding contradicting 
themselves, would make sense, life, and understanding, to be 
qualities of matter, and therefore generable out of it; and so 
unquestionably produced real entities out of nothing, or without 
& cause. 

Moreover, it is dbservable, that Epicurus having a mind to 


1 Thom. Fidbbes: see his Physica seu Nature Phenomena. cap. 25. which is De 
Sensione et Motu Animali, p. 192, &c. and Leviathan, par. 1. cap. 1. and 2. p. 4, 
where however I have been unable to find this definition of mind, although the thing 
itself is expressly declared by him both there and elsewhere. ‘ : 

‘I 


. 
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assert contingent liberty in men, in way of opposition to that 
necessity of all human actions, which been before main- 
tained by Democritus and his followers, plainly acknowledges 
that he could not possibly do this, according to the grounds of 
his own philosophy, without supposing something of contingency 
in the first principles, that is, in the motion of those atoms, out 
of which men and other animals are made :* 


Si semper motus connectitur omnis, 
Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo, 
Nec declinando faciunt primordia motus 
Principium quoddam, quod fati federa rumpat, 
Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur; 
Libera per terras unde hec animantibus extat, 
Unde est hee, inquam, fatis avolsa voluntas ? 


The reason for which is afterwards thus expressed by him, 
Quoniam de nihilo nil fit, “Because nothing can be made out of 
nothing.” Upon which account he therefore ridiculously ghee. 
besides his two other motions of atoms from pondus and plage, 
“ weight” and “strokes,” a third motion of them, which he calls 
clinamen principiorum, a “ contingent” and “uncertain declina- 
tion,” every way from the perpendicular; out of design to solve 
this phenomenon of free-wilk in men, without bringing something 
out of nothing, according as he thus subjoineth : 


Quare in seminibus quoque idem fateare necesse est, 
Esse aliam preter plagas et pondera causam 
Motibus, unde hec est nobis innata potestas; 

De NIHILD quoniam FIERI NIL posse videmus. 
Pondus enim prohibet, ne plagis omnia fiant 
Externa quasi vi. Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devicta quasi cogatur ferre patique, 

Id facit exiguum CLINAMEN PRINCIPIORUM, 

Nec ratione loci certa, nec tempore certo.? 


Now if Epicurus himself conceived, that liberty of will could 
not possibly be generated in men out of matter or atoms, they 
having no such thing at all in them (that is, no contingent 
uncertainty in their motion), without bringing of “something 
out of nothing ;” which was -contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples ef the atomic philosophy (though this were intolerably 
absurd in him, thus to suppose‘ contingency, and a kind of free- 
will in the motions of senseless atoms, so that indeed he brought 
his liberty of will out of nothing’), certainly sense and under- 


* Lib, 2, p. 134. Lamb. [Ver. 251.] 
3 Lib. 2. ver. 283. p. 315. 
* The whole of this doctrme of Epicurus on a third motion of atoms, or as Lucretius 
has it, on a “ declination or principles,” is childish and trifling, and therefore not 
undeservedly ridiculed by Cicero and other ancient writers. The assertion however of 
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standing, soul and mind in animals and men, could not possibly 
be generated out of atoms or matter, devoid of all sense and 
understanding ; for the very same reason, “Quoniam de nihilo 


Cicero, De Fato, cap. 10. p. 3275. and cap. 20. p. 3288. tom. 9. opp. and De Finibus 
Bonor. et Malor. lib. I. cap. 6. p. 2347. tom. 8. opp. and of many others besides Dr. 
Cudworth after him, that this philosopher had the gross folly to suppose that this 
declination of atoms is produced without a cause, and consequently that free-will in 
men can arise out of nothing, or at least pointed out no cause of this declination, seems 
to me to be somewhat too free and unqualified. He has assigned causes, although not 
such as can be admitted by any sensible man. I will explain this point of his disci- 
pline, as neither Cicero, who in other respects makes it the subjeet of severe invective 
against him, nor Gassendi, nor any one else, that I am aware of, has cared to give it 
much attention. And this diligence on my part will, I hope, be in some slight degree 
instrumental in repressing the ardour of those persons, who even at this day, never 
cease to extol the consistency and wisdom of the Epicurean philosophy. It appears 
from Lucretius that he supposed a twofold declination of atoms, one in void and empty 
space, and external to the bodies of animals, the other in these bodies themselves. The 
former he introduced for the purpose of more easily demonstrating in what manner the 
world and its parts could be constructed out of atoms without any efficient cause; the 
latter, that he might not be compelled to adopt the fate of Democritus, to which 
according to the testimony of Laertius, lib. 10. segm. 134. p. 659. he was vehemently 
opposed. He did not attribute both kinds of declination to the same cause, but 
assigned a proper and peculiar one to each. The atoms external to animal bodies 
were supposed by him to decline by a force of their own, or frequently to be carried 
from the perpendicular into an oblique direction by their own weight. This is testified 
by Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. 2. ver. 216. &e. 


Tllud in his quoque te rebus cognoscere avemus, 
Corpora quom deorsum rectum per inane feruntur,. 
Ponderibus propriis incerto tempore ferme, 
Incertisque locis spatio se pellere paullum : 
Tantum quod nomen mutatum dicere possis. 


After which the poet explains the reason that induced Epicurus.to adopt this opinion : 
Quod nisi declinare solerent, omnia deorsum, 


Imbris uti gutte, caderent per inane profundum : 
Tta nil unquam natura creasset. 








Add what he says lower down, ver, 288. on the same subject : 
Pondus enim prohibet, ne plagis omnia fiant. : 


I consider Epicurus to have meant, therefore, that certain atoms larger than the others 
(for he did not suppose all atoms to be of the same yori are sometimes com- 
pelled by their own weight, although at random and fortuitously, to deviate from the 
straight course, and to be carried not in a perpendicular direction into a lower place. 
That he did not attribute this declination to all corpuscules, but ed to some of the 
larger of them, is obvious, if I mistake not, from the very nature of the thing itself. 
For if he had asserted this of all atoms, he would have defeated his own purpose, and 
would have been unable to explain by means of this third motion the generation of so 
vast a variety of things. Cicero, indeed, De Finibus Bonor. et Malor. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 
2347. doubts whether he ascribed it to all or only tosome: “ Nam si omnes atomi 
declinabunt, nulle unquam coherescent: sive aliw declinabunt, alie nutu suo reete 
ferentur; primum exit hoc quasi. provincias atomis dare, que recte, que oblique feran- 
tur; deinde eadem illa atomorum turbulenta concursio hunc mundi ornatum efficere 
non poterit, ‘‘ For if all atoms decline, none will ever cohere; and if some decline and 
others are carried straight along by their own impulse, this in the first place will be to 
assign to atoms their provinces or departments, as it were, which are to be carried in a 
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nil fit, “Because nothing can be made out of nothing.” 
For unquestionably, were all life and understanding, all souls 
and minds generated out of dead and senseless matter; and 


straight and which in an oblique course; secondly, that disorderly concourse of atoms 
will not be able to produce this beauty and harmony of the world.” But the great 
man doubts without any occasion: for if he had considered the reason why Epicurus 
invented this devious and erratic commotion of atoms, he would have perceived it to 
be quite impossible that he could have asserted the declination of all atoms whatever. 
For Epicurus was not such a fool as not to know what accorded and harmonized with 
his own principles. We are nowhere informed, however, of the manner in which 
Epicurus explained this dogma of the declination of atoms being caused by their own 
gravity: although it is most likely he did so, as he boasted of his being able to assign 
causes for all things. If conjectures are at all admissible in so very doubtful a matter, 
I should suppose him to have laid down this law of motion: “It can sometimes 
happen that bodies larger, and therefore heavier than others, if pressed and urged by 
many lighter: ones, are compelled by their own weight to depart out of their course 
and proceed in an oblique direction, while the others of less weight descend in a 
straight line.’ Perhaps also he attributed some share in this business to the figures of 
the atoms. Wherefore whoever wished to refute this declination ought to have 
' opposed him with no other weapons than those of natural philosophy and geometry, 

and to have demolished his insane theory by a reference to the true and universally 
recognized laws of motion. The manner in which this may be done I leave to geome- 
tricians and physiologers: for myself it is sufficient to have shown that Epicurus 
assigned a cause for the external declination of atoms, namely the greater gravity of 
the atoms themselves. . 

The interior declination, however, which takes place in the human body, and gives 
rise to liberty of will, he ascribed to a far different cause, and inculcated that the soul of 
man, or the mind and will residing in his breast, cause the ‘atoms to deviate from the 
straight line, and to enter upon whatever course he himself pleases. But it is right to 
prove this to have been his opinion. 

Thus, then, writes Lucretius, the most able expositor of his entire discipline, De 
Rerum Natura, ver. 259, &c. 


Declinamus item motus, nec tempore certo 

Nec regione loci certa, sed ubi ipsa tulit mens: 
Num dubio procul his rebus sua quoique voluntas 
Principium dat; et binc motus per membra rigantur. 


Having illustrated this by the example of horses issuing forth from the goal, the poet 
thus proceeds, ver. 269. 


Ut videas initium motus (obliqui) a corde oreari 
Ex animique voluntate id procedere primum, 
Inde dari potro per totum corpus et artus, 


Shortly afterwards he pursues the subject in these verses : 


Jamne vides igitur, quamquam vis extera multis 7 
Pellit, et invitis cogit procedere sepe, , 
Preecipitesque rapit, tamen esse in pectore nostro 
Quiddam, quod contra pugnare, obstareque possit, 
Quojus ad arbitrium quoque copia materiai 

Cogitur interdum flecti per membra, per artus 

Et projecta refreenatur, retroque residit ? 


These verses put it beyond all doubt, that Epicurus traced the oblique motion of 
atoms in man to the will, soul, heart, and mind residing in his breast, as its principal 
and efficient cause. But here most certainly, if any where, this philosophy is weak 
and silly; in short any thing but philosophy, which ought to be based upon clear and 
satisfactory principles, The soul, says Epicurus, and will of man is the cause why the 
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were there no substantial or essential life and understanding in 
the whole universe; then must it of necessity be all made out of 
nothing, or without a cause, and consequently real entities and. 


atoms abandon their natural downward motion, and are carried aleng in an oblique 
course. This, as far as the words are concerned, has a smack of philosophy, and appears 
to have some semblance of reason in it; but if the meaning attached to the words 
be examined, it is more worthy of an old woman than a philosopher. What is the 
soul according to Epicurus’ theory? It is a coagmentation of round and very light 

scattered through the whole body, of which the part partaking of reason 
reaides in the breast. Diogenes Laértius, lib. 10. segm. 63. p. 629. ‘H Puy?) copa 
lore Nerropepic, rap’ Siow rd dOpotopa wapecrapptvoy, “ The soul is a body con- 
sisting of subtle parts, dispersed through the whole mass.” A little afterwards, segm. 
66. p. 630. he speaks more clearly: Aéye: (’Exixovpoc) Wuyxny ig drépey ovyczia- 
Sat X\nordrwy cai orpoyyvAwrdrwy ... Kal rd pivros abriicg GAoyoy eyat, 8 rg 
owe Tapecndpn owpart, Td dt Noyidy, 3 ly rp Swpace, “ Epicurus says that the 
soul is compounded of the lightest and roundest atoms. . . and that the irrational 
part of it is dispersed throughout the rest of the body, but the rational is seated in the 
breast.” Add Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. 3. ver. 205. &c. It appears that, 
like many more things, this opinion on the nature of the soul was borrowed by him 
from Democritus, who is stated by Cicero among others, Disput. Tusculan. lib. 1. cap, 
1]. p, 2575. and cap, 18. p. 2589. tom. 8. opp. animum levibus et rotundis corpus- 
calis effecisse concursu quodam fortuito, “to have formed the soul out of light and 
round atoms by a certain fortuitous concourse.” Hence we can clearly understand the 
meaning of this magnificent verbiage of Epicurus, which amounts to this: a certain 
concretion of very light, round, and fiery atoms, seated in the human breast, oftentimes 
presses upon heavier atoms, which are descending perpendicularly by their own 
impulse, so that they deflect from the straight line, and are carried in a different 
direction, Most admirable truly! Let us grant it to be possible, first of all, for this 
impulse and fiery force of atoms, of their own nature most light and swift, to compel 
other corpuscules to change their course. But what is it, I ask, that impels and 
incites this most subtle mass of atoms to rush headlong against other atoms, and drive 
them from their position and motion? Is it some external power and cause, or an 
internal one? If an external power impels them, we are thrown back upon fate, 
which Epicurus so greatly abhors, and endeavours to elude by this very figment of the 
declination of atoms. For unquestionably a motion produced by an external power is 
necessary; and this external cause will be again connected with other antecedent 
causes, which entirely put an end to all freedom of will. Cicero has already observed, 
De Fato, cap. 20. p. 8288, that the doctrine of fate is confirmed rather than ove#. 
thrown by Epicurus: Nec vero, says he, quisquam magis confirmare mihi videtur non. 
modo fatum, verum etiam necessitatem et vim omnium rerum, sustulisseque motos, 
animi yoluntarios, quam hic, qui aliter obsistere fato fatetur se non potuisse, nisi.ad hag. 
commentitias declinationes confugisset, ‘‘ No one appears to me to aonfirm. not only 
fate, but also the necessity and force of all things, and to have done away with all 
voluntary motions of the mind, more than this man, who confesses that he would other- 
wise have been unable to withstand the doctrine of fate, unless he had had recourse to 
these imaginary declinations.” Although Cicero, I confess, does not fortify his accu- 
sation with those arguments which Epicurus, had he been living at the time, would have 
found unanswerable ; on which subject it would be foreign to my purpose to offer any 
comment at present. _But our philosopher repudiates any such external power or 
cause, and supposes the light and round atoms to be excited by their own internal 
power, or eilJ, to impinge against the other heavier corpuscules. Let him explain to 
us, therefore, if he can, what is this internal and inherent power. That light round 
bodies can decide and determine, that it is their own wish to rush against other atoms, 
and impede their direct pr , and can execute this purpose, is an enigma inexpli- 
cable even to (Kdipus, or rather it is a statement utterly destitute of sense or meaning, 
And what, after all, moves them to decide and determine? An external or internal 
power? Epicurus will tell us that this will of the atoms is natural, this decision 
natural, in short, that the motion arising therefrom is natural. For argument's sake, 
for we have no wish to enter into a long disputation upon so absurd a theory, Jet us 
grant it to be natural; but even so it will be fatal. For that which takes place 
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substantial things be made out of nothing, which is absolutely 
impossible. For though we do not say, that life and cogitation, 
sense and understanding, abstractly considered, are substances; 
yet do we affirm them to be entities really distinct from matter, 
and no modifications or accidents thereof, but either accidents 
and modifications, or rather essential attributes of substance: 
incorporeal ; as.also that souls and minds, which are the subjects 
of them, are indeed substantial things. Wherefore, we cannot 
but here again condemn the darkness of that philosophy, which 
educes not only species visible and audible (entities perfectly 
unintelligible) and real qualities, distinct from all the modes of 
body, and even substantial forms too (as they call them), but also 
sensitive souls: themselves, both: in men and _ brutes, ex potentia 
materix, “ out of the power of the matter ;” that is, indeed out 
of nothing. Forasmuch as this prepares a direct way to atheism ; 
because, if life and sense, cogitation and consciousness, may be 
generated out of dead and senseless matter, then might this well 
be supposed the first original of all things; nor could there rea- 
sonably be any stop made at rational souls, especially by these 
men; who also conclude them to be rasz tabule, “ mere white 
sheets of paper,” that have nothing at all in them, but what is 
scribbled upon them by corporeal objects from without; there 
being nothing in the understanding or mind of man, which was 
not before in sense: so that sense is the first original knowledge, 
and understanding but a secondary and derivative thing from it, 
more umbratile. and evanid.. 

Hitherto have we: demonstrated that all things whatsoever 
could not possibly be made out of matter, and particularly that 
life and. sense, mind and understanding, being no accidents or 
modes of matter, could not by: motion be generated out of it, 
without the production of real entities out of nothing. But 
beeause some may possibly imagine, that matter might otherwise 
than thus by motion, by a miraculous efficiency, produce souls 

and minds, we shall add in the last place, that nothing can effi- 
ciently produce any real entity or substantial thing, that was 
not before; unless it have at least equal perfection to it, and a 
substantially emanative or creative power. But scarcely. any 
man can be so sottish as to imagine, that every atom of dust 
hath equal perfection in it to that of the rational soul in man, or 


naturally takes place necessarily. . But if the lighter atoms, by the necessity of nature,. 
impinge against the heavier, and stop or change their course, there will. be an end of. 
all liberty of will, and not only this impulee of the will whieh causes the atoms to 

decline, but this very declination itself also,.will take place by the necessity of nature. 

On the whole, therefore, let us conclude, that although Epicurus mentions a certain 

cause of each declination of atoms, he properly speaking mentions none, and therefore 

that Cicero, who is followed by Dr. Cudworth and others, was in a certain sense right, 

when he asserted that this. philosopher supposed this third notion of atems to be with- 

out any: cause at all. 
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to attribute a creative power to all matter (which is but a passive 
thing) whilst this is in the mean time denied by him to a perfect 
Being; both these assertions also, in like manner as the former, 
producing real entities out of nothing causally. And thus have 
we demonstrated the impossibility and nonsense of all atheism, 
from this very principle, by which the Atheists would assault 
theism, in the true sense thereof, that “ Nothing can be made 
voneey a cause,” or that “ Nothing cannot be the cause of any 
thing.” 

ow if there be no middle betwixt atheism and theism, and all 
things must of necessity either spring from senseless matter, or 
else from a perfect understanding Being; then is this demon- 
stration of the impossibility of atheism a sufficient establishment 
of the truth of theism ; it being such a demonstration of a God, 
as the geometricians call a deduction ad impossibile, which they 
allow of for good, and frequently make use of. Thus, either 
there is a God; or else matter must needs be acknowledged to be 
the only self-existent thing, and all things else whatsoever, to be 
made out of it; but it is impossible, that all things should be 
made out of senseless matter: therefore is therea God. Never- 
theless, we shall here, for further satisfaction, show how the 
existence of a God may be directly demonstrated also from this 
very principle, v.hich the Atheists endeavour to take sanctuary 
in, and from thence to impugn theism, De nihilo nihil, that 
“ Nothing can be made out of nothing causally,” or that ‘“ Nothing 
cannot be the cause of any thing.” 

In the first place therefore, we sliall fetch our beginning from 
what hath been already often declared, that it is mathematical 
certain, that “Something or other did exist of itself from all 
eternity, or without beginning, and unmade by any thing else.” 
The certainty of which proposition pe aac upon this very 
principle, as its foundation, that ‘“ Nothing can come from 
nothing,” or be “made out of nothing,” or that “ Nothing, 
which once was not, can of itself come into ‘being without a 
cause ;” it following unavoidably from thence, that if there had 
been once nothing, there could never have been any thing. And 
having thus laid the foundation, we shall in the next place make 
this further superstructure, that because something did certainly 
exist of itself from eternity unniade, therefore is there also 
actually a neces arily existent Being. For to suppose, that any 
thing did exist of iteelf from eternity, by its own free-will and 
choice, and therefore not necessarily, but contingently, since it 
might haye willed otherwise; this is to suppose it to have ex- 
isted before it was, and so positively to have been the cause of 
-itself; which is impossible, as hath been already declared. When 
a thing therefore is said to be of itself, or the cause of itself, this 
is to be understood no otherwise, than either in a negative sense, 
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as having nothing. else for ita cause; or. because its necessary 
eternal existence is essential to the perfection of its own nature. 
That therefore, which existed of itself from eternity, indepen- 
dently upon any thing else, did not so exist contingently, but 
necessarily ; so that there is undoubtedly something actually in 
being, whose existence is, and always was necessary. In the 
next place, it is certain also, that nothing could exist necessarily 
of itself, but what included necessity of existence in its own 
nature. For to suppose any thing to exist of itself martoapes f 
which hath no necessity of existence in its own nature, is plainly 
to suppose that necessary existence of it to come from nothing, 


. since it could neither proceed from that thing itself, nor yet from 


any thing else. Lastly, there is nothing, which. includes neces- 
sity of existence in its very nature and essence, but only an ab- 
solutely perfect Being. The result of all which is, that God, or 
a perfect Being, doth certainly exist; and that there is nothing 


else, which existed of itself from eternity, necessarily and inde- 


pendently ; but all other things whatsoever derived their being 
from him, or were caused by him, matter or body itself not 
excepted. 

That which hath staggered some Theists here, and made them 
so inclinable and prone to believe, that matter also existed from 
eternity unmade, is partly (as hath been already intimated) an 
idiotical conceit, that because nothing can be artificially made by 
men, otherwise than out of pre-existing matter, as houses and 
garments, puddings and pies; therefore there could be no other 
making of any thing, by any power whatsoever: though even 
men themselves can: produce something out of no pre-existent 
matter, as.cogitations and local motion. . And the same partly 
proceedeth also from certain false opinions entertained concerning 
matter. For some Theists have supposed tAny acwparoy, an 
“‘incorporeal first matter ;” out of which incorpo matter, 
together with an incorporeal form joined to it, they conceived 
the essence of body to have been compounded, and made up. 
And no wonder, if these same fanciful philosophers have further 
added also hereunto, that from this incorporeal matter, by an 
incorporeal form, were begotten likewise incorporeal qualities of 
body. Now it is not conceivable, what else should be meant by 
this incorporeal Hyle, or matter, but only a metaphysical notion 
of the potentiality, or possibility of things, respectively to the 
Deity; which, because it is indeed eternal, and as much unmade 
as God himself is, it being nothing but the divine power con- 
sidered passively, or the reverse of it; therefore, in all proba- 
bility, were these philosophers so prone to think the physical 
matter of this corporeal universe to have been eternal and unmade. 
Neither was this incorporeal Hyle, or matter, a novel opinion, 
entertained only by some junior Platonists, but older than 
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Aristotle himself, as appeareth plainly from these following 
words of his in his Metaphysics:* Qi piv yap we tAny riv 
apxnv A£yovory, dav re wpa, tav re aowparoy TYQGHorv, “ Some. 
speak of the principle as matter; whether they suppose this 
matter to be body, or to be incorporeal.” But this inco 

matter in physiology can be accounted no better than a kind of 
metaphysical nonsense.* Again, others seem to have been the 


* Lib. 1. cap. 6. [Page 273. tom. 4. opp.] Thus Porphyr. Tic Since rd ida 
Kara rovc dpyaiovc rade dowparoc, &c. Materix Proprietates, secundum Veteres, 
ha sunt; Quod sit Incorporea, &c, [In Sentent. ad Intelligibilia Ducentibus, sect. 21. 
p- 226. Ed. Cantab.] 

* Some perhaps will consider our learned author to be a little too severe against 
those who subtly discoursed in times past upon a certain primary matter of bodies, 
I have no high opinion of these men, neither do I deny that there is much in the 
precepts of the ancients on matter, which possesses more of the appearance than of the 
essence of sound wisdom ; still I cannot help thinking, that their adversaries sometimes 
do them injustice, and that not a few of their tenets admit of an apt and rational inter- 
pretation, although at first view they may appear foolish and absurd to ourselves, who 
make use of other terms, and philosophize in a different manner. And among these, 
in my opinion, may be ranked this very dogma of the “ incorporeity of matter,” which 
here as well as elsewhere is so violently assailed by Dr. Cudworth, and which we hold 
to be ridiculous for no other reason than because we have rejected the phraseology of 
the ancients and their prescribed rules of philosophizing. Those who in the last century 
revived the atoms of Epicurus and Democritus, and to these in conjunction with the 
laws of motion ascribed the construction and fabrication of the universe, spared no 
pains to bring the old physical discipline of the Peripatetics into contempt, and, as it 
were, to overwhelm it with reproaches and maledictions; and as the dogma in question, 
which to a certain extent was common both to the Peripatetics and Platonists, formed 
no unimportant part of this discipline, it became the especial object of their rancour. 
[In this view Leibnitz, Epp. vol. 2. p. 126. is not far from coinciding. Compare what 
he says also in vol. 3. p. 27. &c. Add, however, Thomasius, Resp. ibid. p. 32. &c.] 
Dr. Cudworth, therefore, having enrolled himself among their number, his motive for 
the harsh judgment passed upon those who asserted a certain first matter, is at once: 
understood. But it is not our present object to expound and defend the whole doc- 
trine of the old physiologers on #An, or first matter ; we shall simply offer a few 
observations in illustration of what is - here brought forward, so as at the same time to 
give some sort of insight into the precepts of the ancient philosophy. 

Dr. Cudworth suspects that the absurd opimions of the ancients on first matter led 
many to the belief that matter is eternal and unmade; for first matter, being nothing 
more than a metaphysical notion of a certain divine perfection, which, properly 
speaking, does not differ from God himself, and consequently is eternal, that therefore 
certain philosophers transferred this property to physical matter also, and concluded it 
to be eternal. Whatever credit this conjecture may deserve on the score of ingenuity, 
it seems to me to be little in accordance with the truth. I acknowledge that philoso- 
phers very often made a sudden transition from,mere mental notions and phantasms to 
the things themselves, and became satisfied of the real external existence of that which 
existed only in their own minds ; but I much doubt whether the same took place, or 
could take place, in the matter now before us. The learned Doctor here assumes three 
things, which probably no one versed in these subjects will admit: first, that first 
matter is nothing else but a metaphysical notion; secondly, that those philosophers 
who disputed so acutely upon first matter were not entirely ignorant of this; and 
lastly, that they asserted a twofold matter, physical and metaphysical, and rashly trans- 
ferred to the latter what belonged to the former alone, Not one of these, in my 
opinion, is simply and absolutely true. First matter, I allow, in so far as it if separated 
from all body, is a certain notion of the mind ; but not such as has nothing real and 
corporeal out of the mind to correspond to it. Those ancients who discoursed upon it 
were so far from supposing it to be a mere vision of the mind, that they regarded it 
rather as a really existent and natural object. Neither ought we to forego this opinion, 
because both the Aristotelians and Platonists use various expressions in reference to it, 
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more prone to think matter or body to have been self-existent 
and unmade, because they both conceived it to be really the same 
thing with space, and also took it for'granted, that space. was 


which seem to divest it of all real existence. For, as we have intimated before, these 
expressions are not to be judged of by our qwn phrases and modes of speech, but ex- 
amined according to the rule and standard of the ancient philosophers ; in’ which case 
we shall find them to be much less absurd and foolish than we supposed. Many, for 
instance, are offended because the Platonists, Plotinus, Porphyry, and some of the 
Aristotelians are wont to call #An, or “ matter,” 7) Sy, “ a nonentity.” See Porphyry, 
in his Sententie ad Intelligibilia Ducentes, sect, 21. p. 226. Plotinus, Mepi &Ane, 
Ennead. 2. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 169. and De Impassibilitate Incorporeor. Ennead. 3. lib. 6. 
cap. 7. p.210. For they suppose this term to have the same signification as our word 
nothing ; and therefore when they afterwards hear these philosophers discoursing upon 
matter, as upon something really existent, they appeal to the-faith of gods and men, 
execrate the stupidity of the ancient philosophers, and cry aloud that their first matter 
is altogether a farce, a downright jest, which both exists and does not exist. Far other- 
wise, however, would they think, did they but recollect that the language of Plato is 
widely different from our own, and that the Platonic nothing and ours have no affinity 
between them. Nihil, says Cicero, Tusculan. Disput. lib. 1. cap. 24. p. 2598. tom. 8. 
opp. Plato putat esse, quod oriatur et intereat, idque solum esse, quod semper tale sit, 
‘* Plato supposes that.to be nothing, which has a beginning and perishes, and that 
alone to be an entity which is always such.” To others it seems not less absurd, that 
the Platonists should deny it to be possible for $A, or matter, to suffer any thing. See 
Plotinus, De Impassibilitate Rerum Incorporear. cap. 8. p. 311. But they would 
cease to be surprised at this dogma, or at least pronounce a milder judgment upon it, 
did they but know that in this school rdcyew, or to suffer, is equivalent ta being 
changed and corrupted, and that matter is raked by them among simple things, which 
are susceptible of no change. Those who wish correctly to estimate the precepts and 
doctrines of antiquity will find it necessary first of all to unlearn the phraseology of the 
later philosophers, The learned Doctor’s surmise respecting a twofold matter, physical 
and metaphysical, and the transition from one to the other, is altogether destitute of 
foundation ; for these philosophers, strictly speaking, held but one, and that physical 
&An, or matter. I am aware that it was divided by some of the later Platonists into 
intelligible and sensible, or into the matter of the world called »onréc, and of the 
visible world. See Plotinus in his book De Materia, cap. 3. &c. p. 160. &c. where he 
argues at some: length that there is also something corresponding to matter in the 
vonroc world. But to pass over many other things, this intelligible matter is not what 
the ancients called dowparog, or “ incorporeal:” which at present, however, is alone 
under consideration. 

II. Much greater light will be threwn upon all. these points by a more lucid and 
detailed exposition of the ancient philosophers’ doctrine on dowparog, or “ incor- 
poreal” matter, All who philosophized in former times were unanimous in supposing 
a something out of which were compounded the first principles of all sensible things, 
or vroxelipevoy ri cai drodoy?y eiddy, “ something which is the subject of all 
bodies, and adapted for the reception of forms,” to use the words of Plotinus in his 
book Hlepi 8Anc, cap. 1. p. 159. By what appellation it was designated by them is 
at this day unknown; for the name A is of more recent origin, as is evident even 
from the fact that neither Qcellus Lucanus in his book on the Universe, nor Plato, 
makes use of it. In the course of time, however, the word §An, which otherwise usually 
denoted artificial or mechanical matter, and is employed even by Plato in this sense, 
was applied to this natural matter ; and the example of the Greeks was imitated by 
the Latins, who in like manner transferred the name materia, heretofore belonging to 
mechanical matter, to this substance, that was supposed to be the subject of all bodies. 
Others, as Chalcidius, expressed the Greek $A by the Latin term syiva. But the 
nature of this first substance of which they supposed the elements of all bodies to be 
composed, was not equally known and agreed upon. Hence philosophers were split 
into various sects, which however may conveniently be classed under two principal 
heads. For some endowed the primary matter of all things with inherent qualities 
and affections ; while others asserted matter abstractedly considered to be simple, and 
utterly destitute of quality, although adapted to receive all qualities and forms. The 
whole of the opinions of antiquity on the nature of things may be referred to one or 
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infinite and eternal, and consequently necessarily existent. In 
answer whereunto, we reply first, that though space and distance 
should be granted to be positively infinite, or to have no bounds 


other of these two classes; but each was again subdivided into various minor sects, which 
it would be foreign to our present purpose to enumerate in detail. To the former 
belong all those physiologers who held either water, or air, or fire, or earth, or a nature 
concreted and compounded ‘out of all these, to be the first principle of things ; since 
they all supposed one or more qualities to be inherent-in matter.iteelf. Of the latter 
we shall speak more particularly by and by. Between thesé two the discipline of 
Democritus, Epicurus, and others, who regarded atoms and corpuscules as the first 
principles of things, holds as it were an intermediate place ; for while they divest first 
matter of qualities, and in that respect approach the latter class, they leave it mag- 
nitude and figure ; which in some degree connects them with the former. Some of the 
ancients, however, refer the sect of Democritus to one of the abovementioned classes, 
as Sextus Empiricus, Plutarch, and others; which, as will be made appear in the 
sequel, may not unreasonably be done, provided the class to which this school belongs 
be correctly and accurately distributed into its subordinate sects. - 

These two classes of physiologers to which, as we before stated, all the others are 
referable, were ‘commonly distinguished in after times, when philosophy had attained 
greater maturity, as holding matter to be either dowparog or oa, ‘ incorporeal” or 
“ body;” the former being said of those who denied, and the latter of those who as- 
signed qualities to matter. This distinction we first meet with in Aristotle, in lib, 1. 
Metaphys. cap. 6. p. 273. t. 4. opp. the passage adduced by Dr. Cudworth ; and as he 
does not mention it in any other place, .it is most probable he was its author. After 
Aristotle it frequently occurs in the writings of those who have treated of the opinions 
of the ancients on the nature of things, or who -have themselves inquired into this 
subject. That thosee.who divested matter of all quality and:figure were said to make 
it dowparog, will be abundantly manifested from the testimonies about to be produced 
by and by ; for the present I shall quote merely two passages selected out of many, to 
prove that those who attributed qualities and forms to matter, were formerly regarded 
as holding it to be cia, or “body.” The first >is from Aristotle, Natural. Auscult. 
lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. tom. 1. opp.: Oi piv yap .2y woiunoayrec rd by TAMA rd 
broxeipevoy, 7) THY TpLUDy TL, ) GAXO, 5 tori wupdc piv wuRVdrepoy, dépog dé 
Aerrérepoy, Tada yerviot, “ Others (of the physiologists) holding some one body 
to be the subject matter of-all, namely, either one of the three elements, or something 
else, which:is more dense than fire and more rare than air, produce the rest of things,” 
The other is from Plutarch, who De Plaeitis Philosoph. cap. 9. p. 882. tom. 1. opp. 
has the following words: Oi 3 tdwp -Aéyovrec, ) ¥Hv, 1) wip, | dépa ry iAnY, 
obkirs Gpopgoy abriy résyovow, ddAd TQ™MA, “ Those who say that matter 
is water, or earth, or fire, or air, do not hold it to be formless, but body.” The 
distribution “we speak of is found also in Sextus Empiricus, lib. 9, Adv. Mathe- 
maticos, cap. 5. p. 619. who, however, either misunderstood, or purposely perverted it, 
as, for the sake of having something to dispute against he 1s sometimes wont to 
do, when recording the opinions of the ancient philosophers: [epi ray, says he, 
aywrdrwy cai dpyiwwrdrwy crotxyeiwy dvo piv at rpdrat yeydvact ordosc——ol 
yap copara Ackay tlyat ra roy byrwy crotxeta, of Ot dowpara, “ Respecting the 
elements which are highest and have most the nature of principles, there were two 
principal sects——for-some asserted the elements of things to be bodies, others incor- 
poreal.” In the-former:class he ranks almost all the ancient physiologers, even Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, ‘which as we have already said is in a certain measure admissible : 
but when he comes to the other he commits a manifest error: Tay 02, says he, sect.. 
364. p. 621. dodpara doypariiéyrwy, of piv wept TvSaydpay rode dpispove 
Akay ravrwy apxey, ot fA Ma@npartxoi ra wipara trév owpdrwy, ot 68 wepi 
WAérova rag idiag, “ Of those who held the doctrine of their being incorporeal, the 
Pythagoreans affirmed numbers, mathematicians the boundaries of bodies, and the 
Platonists ideas, to be the principles of all things.” Most foolishly and-erroneously ! 
The men who were stated. in former times to hold the principles of things to be incdr- 
poreal, were those who divested the first matter of all quality, quantity, and form. Nor 
was Pythagoras, or Plato, or any geometrician ever so stupid as to regard either num- 
bers, or the forms of things, or.the extremities of bodies, as the first matter or principle. 
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nor limits at all, as also to have been eternal; yet, according to 
the opinion of some, would it not follow from thence, that matter 
was infinite, eternal, and necessarily existent; not as if space or 


Plato is one of those who affirfh matter to be dowparoc, but Sextus is very much 
deceived if he supposes this §\1 dowparog to be Plato’s idéaz or exemplars of things, 
Plato classes ideas among those things which he calls deepara. Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philos, lib, 1. cap. 10. p. 882. tom. 1. opp, "Idéa deriv otcia dowparoc, “ An idea ie 
an incorporeal substance.” But he was by no means so insane as to decide that ideas 
alone are the principles of things, and wholly to discard all corporeal matter. That 
spirit, whether of carelesaness and negligence, or of perverseness and malignity, which 
every where prevails in our own day, and leads many to mutilate, falsify, and distort 
the opinions of others, has flourished in all ages, and formerly invaded and corrupted 
the minds even of those who are now held forth as perfect paragons of wisdom. By 
losing sight of which it not unfrequently happens, that many persons suppose the 
dogmas of the ancients to have been such as not a barber even or ploughman would 
entertain. 

But I shall come to a somewhat closer examination of the subject, and not only 
explain the origin of this ancient distribution of physiologers, but also show who first 
asserted matter to be incorporeal, as well as the force and meaning of the dogma itself. 
For otherwise it will be impossible to know whether this opinion can in a certain sense 
be tolerated, or is as foolish and absurd as it is considered by Dr. Cudworth and by the 
generality of those who ascribe the nature of things to atoms and mechanical laws. To 
begin then with the origin of this division, the reason that induced the ancients to call 
matter endowed with qualities dowparog or “ incorporeal,” and the same if divested 
of qualities and forms, o®paroc, or “ corporeal,” will scarcely be comprehensible 
unless we first are in possession of their opinion on the nature of body. In the 
earliest ages the Greeks, from whom the Latins derived all their philosophy, used the 
word owpa in so wide an acceptation as to apply it to every nature which falls under 
the senses. Hence they did not hesitate to call the first matter of all things cijpa. 
This is evident from the most ancient writer Ocellus Lucanus, Ilep? rot wayrdg, cap. 
2. p. 516. who thus defines matter: Td wpuc agiy ipeEduevoy TAMA wot rote 
ele yiveoty ipyopévotc, “ Palpable’ body, the subject of all things which come to 
generation.” The same, p. 519, calls it: ZQ°"MA aicSnréy, “body perceptible to 
the sense.” But afterwards when the philosophy of the Greeks assumed a more 
accurate and systematic form, they restricted the notion of body, and therefore dis- 
‘tinguished between odya and #\An. We have among the ancients, as at this day, 
various definitions of body, on which consult Sextus Empiricus, lib. 1. adv. Physicos, 
eap. 5. p.619. In general, however, they almost all pronounce it to be that which 
consists of form and matter, or, as others say, of matter and quality. To form or 
quality, for as might be proved by numerous passages of the ancients, these words are 
here used indiscriminately and signify one and the same thing, belong shape, figure, 
magnitude, and other properties, which philosophers in a stricter sense usually denomi- 
nate qualities. According to the ancient physiologers, therefore, body is a certain 
mass or aggregation of matter, endowed with magnitude, figure, and affections, 
Cicero, Academicar, Question. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 2231. tom. 8. opp.: Quod ex utreque, 
id jam corpus et quasi qualitatem quamdam nominabant, “That which consiste of both 
‘(matter and form) ‘they (the ancient philosophers) called ody and a sort of quality.” 
Porphyry, in his "Agoppai wpdc rad vonra, sect. 22. p. 228. SQ°MA sori rd oby- 
Serov 8& UrAnc wai eidove, “ Body is a compound of matter and form.” Plotinus, 
Tlep? Brng, cap. 6. p. 162. "EE bAne cai eidove Leacroy (eipa), “ Each body con- 
sists of matter and form.” Chalcidius, In Timeum Platonis, cap. 13. sect. 317. p. 
393. Quod proprie dicitur corpus ex sylva constat et qualitate, “ What is properly 
called body consists of matter and quality.” It is not known who first thus circum- 
acribed the meaning of body: but a clear distinction between matter and bedy is 
already observed by Timeus Locrus, De Anima Mandi, p. 544. whose example is 
followed by Plato in his Timeus, who, p. 534. défines matter to be ¢ieww ra wavra 
Sexopnivny odpara, ‘a nature which receives all bodies,” or out of which all bodies 
are made. Which passage is well calculated 'to show, of what Plato and the rest of the 
ancients held the nature of body to consist. For’by saying that matter is the recipient 
of bodies, he evidently implies that that which constitutes body is not inherent in 
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distance could exist alone by itself, an accident without a sub- 
stance, it being plainly impossible, that nothing should have any 
accidents, modifications and attributes, or be mensurable by 


matter, but comes to it from elsewhere. Hence what was formerly called body con- 
sista of form and qualities, which the ancients supposed to be introduced into matter. 
And this in my opinion shows us the reason, why the early philosophers asserted 
matter to be made corporeal by those who assigned qualities to it, and incorporeal by 
those who divested it of all quality. For placing the nature of body in qualities, 
affectiona, and figure, they accordingly called that incorporeal which was said to be 
destitute of all these. Nor is it difficult to understand, after this explanation, how it 
happened that Democritus and the others who supposed the nature of things to be 
contained in atoms, were referred by some of the ancients to one or other of the 
above-mentioned sects. For if body be applied in its more extensive acceptation to 
every thing which falls under the senses and is endowed with figure, Democritus would 
certainly belong to those, who were formerly represented as holding matter to be cor- 
poreal: but if according to the more circumscribed notion we call nothing body 
except that in which certain properties and qualities are inherent by nature, he must 
be classed among those who were said to make it incorporeal : for he held his atoms to be 
devoid of all qualities. In my own opinion, however, it will be best to assign to this philo- 
sopher an intermediate place, as we have already stated, between the two classes: for 
there is something of each which he adopts, and something again which he rejects and 
repudiates. 

An immense number, however, of the greatest and most illustrious men of former 
times were always on the side of those who, in the way we have stated, asserted matter 
to be dowparoc, or incorporeal. Cicero tells us that the whole of the philosophers 
from the time of Plato held this doctrine, Academic. Question. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 2232, 
tom. 8. opp. Sed subjectam putant (philosophi) omnibus sine ulla specie, atque 
carentem omni illa qualitate materiam quamdam, ex qua omnia expressa atque efficta 
sint, “ But philosophers suppose a certain matter, the subject of all things, without 
form or shape, and destitute of all qualities, out of which all things were fashioned and 
framed.” But it was entertained by many of the Pythagoreans long before Plato, as 
may be understood from Timeus Locrus, an eminent and most ancient philosopher of 
this school, De Anima Mundi, cap. 1. p. 544. ed. Galei. Tay trav duopgoy 62 xa’ 
abray cal doynparioroy, Seydpevoy 62 racay popddy, “ (Timeus said) that matter 
is of itself devoid of all form and figure, but receives every form.” In whose footsteps 
Plato follows, and in his Timzus, p. 534. opp. clearly and distinctly prefesses himeelf 
to be of the same opinion. I am aware that Aristotle, De Generat. et Corruptione, 
lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 726. tom. 1. opp. accuses Timeus and Plato of obscurity on this 
subject, and denies the possibility of forming any opinion upon matter from what is 
said in the Timaous: ‘Oc 0° iy Trai yéiypawrat, ebdty ie Stopoopdy, “ What is 
written (concerning matter) in the Timeus, has nothing certain and definite.” But 
his jealousy and dislike of Plato prevented him, I am afraid, from understanding his 
meaning, although sufficiently clearly expressed, and from perceiving that on ‘this 
question at least that philosopher and himself were not at issue. For Aristotle had 
‘ gdopted the opinion of those who held matter to be incorporeal, as is proved by his 
definition of matter which occurs Metaphys. lib. 7. cap. 8. p. 853. Akyw -d2 tAgy, F 
wad’ abrr)y phre wt, pare wéeor, pire GAXo obvder Abyerat,iole Sptora: rd dy, “I 
call that matter, which of itself is neither said to be a quiddity, nor quantity, nor any 
‘thing else, by which an entity is defined.” 1 am not ignorant of the debates and con- 
‘flicts to whieh this definition of the Stagirite has given rise among his disciples, nor of 
*the clamours and cavils it has called forth from the oppenents of his philosophy. See | 
out of many Dan. Geo. Morhof, Polyhistor. tom. 2. lib. 2. par. 1. cap. 12. p, 226, 
‘In my opinion, however, they both might have remained at peace. .Aristotle, although 
expressing himself somewhat obscurely, said no more than what many other eminent 
men had inculcated before him and what he had learnt from his master Plato, that 
matter considered by itself and independently of body is destitute of all those affections 
and properties which constitute the nature of body, or in other words is incorporeal. 
After Plato and Aristotle, philosophers innumerable adopted .the same dogma. On the 
Stoics in particular see Diogenes La¢rtius, lib. 7. segm. 134. p. 449. But most of all 
‘the later Platoniets, who‘took especial delight in the more sublime contemplation of 
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yards and -polés; but because this space is by them supposed, not 
to-be the extension of body, but the infinite and unbounded ex- 
tension of the Deity.’ But, in the next place,.if space be con- 


incorporeal things, were indefatigable in their efforts to polish and refine it. As one 
example for all, consult Plotinus in his two very subtle and acute treatises, De Ma- 
teria, and De Impossibilitate eorum, que sunt incorporea, the former being the fourth 
book in the second, and the latter the sixth in the third Ennead: for when once we 
know his epinion, we are acquainted with the doctrine of the whole sect. Plotinus 
proves firet of all, cap.°6. of the former book, p. 162. that there is a primary matter in 
bodies: he then, cap. 7. refutes-the opinions of others on matter: and thence, cap. 8. 
proceeds to explain the affections of matter, which, cap. 10. 11. 12. he shows to be 
destitute df all quantity, and, cap. 13.14. of all quality, that is, to be incorporeal, and 
lastly, cap. 15. to be indeterminate. But these new Platonists, by their excessive 
ingenuity and subtlety, brought the doctrine into general disrepute, and caused many to 
rank it among idle and visionary conceits. Still these difficulties did not deter the 
Christians from receiving it and pronouncing for the incorporeity of matter. I 

over an immenee array of ancient fathers who gloried in its avowal, andjappeal to the 
testimony of St. Augustine alone, whose voice in succeeding ages was revered as divine, 
This holy man, Confession. lib. 12. cap. 3. p. 158. tom. 1. opp. tells us that he learnt 
it from God himself: “ Hast not thou, O Lord, taught me, that before thou didst form 
and separate that shapeless matter, not any thing was, not colour, not figure, not body, 
not spirit?” He subsequently deplores his former infatuation, which prevented him 
from perceiving this truth, and praises God for having revealed it to him, cap. 6. p. 
159. “ And if my voice and pen were to confess all that thou hast revealed to me on 
this question, who of my readers would -understand it? Nevertheless my heart shall 
not cease to give thee the glory, and to praise-thee for the things which it is unable-to 
dictate.” Such are the vicisettudes of human opinions! A dogma which St. Augus- 
tine does not hesitate to call divine, which he declares to be comprehensible to no one, 
unless she be enlightened and instructed by God's mercy,-which he ranks in short 
among the greatest of divine blessings, is at a later period styled foolish, absurd, stupid, 
fanatical, irrational. That I may not wander too far from my purpese, I shall not 
deacend te succeeding ages and examine into the grave conflicts of schoolmen on 
primary matter. Suffice it to add, that of the Jews, Philo, De Opificio Mundi, p. 4. 
maintains the same opinion, and the later masters are not-opposed to it. 

When inthe last century the physical philosophy of the Peripatetics was expelled 
from our-sehools, and its place supplied by atoms and mechanical laws, this dogma 
above all others was exploded and characterized as fraught with the grossest folly. 
The matter of the Peripatetics and Platonists, it was said, is a thing undefined and 
incomprehensible, destitute of form, quantity, and quality, totally disconnected from 
body, and yet not spirit. What is it therefore? strictly nothing: and out of nothing 
do those, who refer the elements of the universe to this matter, create all things. I'am 
almost persuaded however that those who inveighed with such bitterness against it, 
superior as they are in other respects to all praise of mine, looked rather to the words 
by which it is usually expounded than to the doctrine i. self, and in passing so severe a 
sentence were influenced in many instances by the insane questions and disputes of 
schoolmen on primary matter. They who hold matter to be incorporeal mean.simply 
that it: is a certain first nature constituting all bodies and devoid of most of the 
affections of body, to which God or a superior. nature, when bodies are generated, 
imparts form and qualities. I should not consider The doctrine to be so absurd, as to 
be wholly unworthy the attention of a wise man, were it disc »>cumbered of the usual 
explanatory phraseology and freed from the idle questions which some over sagacious 
persons have connected with it. Let us examine it a little more minutely and inquire 
to what extent -its supporters and opponents are at issue. They both agree that there 
is a first nature or principle, of some description or other, from which all sensible things 
are produced and generated ; they likewise agree, that a philosopher by meditation can 





5 On those who suppose the divine nature and infinite space to be the same, a sect 
not extinct even at the present day, as also on space itself and its nature, we have 
spoken above, in discusssing the subject of infinity. 
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cluded to be certainly nothing else but the extension and dis- 
tance of body, or matter, considered in general (without respect 
to this or that particular body) and abstractly in order to the 


dissever this first nature from body, although it nowhere exists separately, and con- 
template it by itself. This is done certainly by the Atomists ; for in thought, like the 
Platonists and Peripatetics, they abstract their matter from body, place it in a certain 
shape, and in short variously compound and divide it. So far, therefore, the assertors 
of incorporeal matter do not offend against reason. Consequently the whole dispute 
will turn upon the nature of matter. The Platonists and Peripatetics assert matter to 
be devaid, first of all quality, then of all quantity, all form, and lastly of all body. 
With respect to the first of these, they cannot be complained of by their adversaries ; 
for these also deprive their corpuscles of all inherent quality. The controversy remains 
upon the other three. The defenders of the atomic doctrine leave quantity and form 
to these minute corpuscles: and they are compelled to do so, because they regard 
matter as divided and separated into innumerable‘ parts, But the Platoniste and 
Aristotelians cannot do this, inasmuch as they look upon it as something continuous 
and undivided. This alone, therefore, is the chief point of difference between them : 
that the former contemplate matter as a nature infinitely divided, and the latter as 
simple and continuous. Such being the case, those who choose to accuse this sect of 
folly, ought to show that it is absurd and foolish to conceive matter as a nature con- 
tinuous and separated by no intervals, and yet at the same time, as Timeus Locrus 
says, De Anima Mundi, p. 544. peptordy wepi rd owpara, “divisible in respect to 
bodies.” For my part, I cannot see any thing at all irrational in this, Besides, those 
who held matter to be finite, by no means deprived it of what Aristotle calls con- 
tinuous quantity. But surely, they will say, it is madness in them to make matter to 
be neither body nor spirit, and to call it dowparoc. Say rather, that it seems madness 
to us, who are accustomed to attach other significations to the words cépa, cwparoc, 
and dowparog. If body meant the same with us as it did with the earlier philoso- 
phers, this dogma would appear to be sufficiently sound and wise. But having lost 
the ancient meanings of words, and at the present day designating every thing as body 
which falls under the senses and is extended, we therefore consider whatever is said to 
be divested of body either as spirit or nothing. But those ancient philosophers 
themselves, who held matter to be dowparog, carefully guarded against being under- 
stood in the sense in which many afterwards understood them, and by a variety of 
expressions showed, that in denying matter to be body, they by no means denied its 
close proximity to the nature of bodies. Some asserted matter to be, not indeed oui, 
but yet awpart), or “corporeal.” Stobseus, Eclogar. Physicar. lib. 1. cap. 14. Ilepé oAne, 
p. 129. Of cipa ot ry UAny gaciv, ody drs ob wdvoy tarnpHoOat doxei Tay Epi 
capa csacrdcewy, GAG Sri cal wodAGY GdAwy drrodelxerat, card roy idtoy Adyor’, 
& roig cwpacw dardpxye, oxnpariepod, xpwparoc, Bapirnroc, covgdrnrog, drwe, 
awéone wovdrnrog cai roaérnroc: el yap rovrwy pereixer, Td woiwy Hy kal nroowy" 
ob pereiArngvia b& card rv A\dyoy, cHpa pey ok ay cin, SQMATIKEH' 62 ded rd 
xaoac, Gore cal ixpaytioy, Vroxeiabat ratc wowrnoty, “ They deny matter to be 
body, not only because it appears to want the intervals of body, but also because it is 
itself destitute of many other things belonging to body, as figure, colour, heaviness, 
lightness, and in short all quality and quantity. For if it partook of these, it would be 
of the class of things having a certain quality or quantity. But being in itself destitute 
of them, it is not body, but corporeal, because, like a mirror, It 1s the subject or reci- 
pient of all qualities.” Others called it cwparoedie, “ similar or allied to body. 
Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 882. tom. 1. opp. Aptororélnc cai 
TAdrwy riv Any SQMATOELA cai dpopgoy, dvetdeov, doxnparicroy, arooy 
péy Boor inl rg dig gbcet, “ Aristotle and Plato asserted matter to be allied to body, 
to be without shape, form, or figure, and_of its own nature destitute of all quality. 
Others again sought to remove all ambiguity from the word dowparog, by saying, that 
matter is different from body. Porphyry, Sententie ad Intelligibilia Ducentes, sect. 
21. p. 226. “YAy dowparoc, éripa yap cwpudrwy, “ Matter 1s incorporeal ; for it is 
different from body.” Plotinus is still more clear in his explication of this term, 
Ennead. 3. lib. 6. cap. 7. epi dwaOeiag rv dowpdruy, p. 210. Kort pey tAn 
dodparog ixeiwep rd cdpa Yorepoy cai,cbyOeroy cal abr per Gov woul copa, 
“ Matter is called incorporeal ; because body is posterior and compound, and in 
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conception of motion, and the mensuration of things (for space 
thus considered is necessarily immoveable, as to the parts thereof 
respectively ; as the two extremes of a yard distance can never 


forming body it is joined with something else.” St. Augustine, Confession. lib. 12. 
cap. 6. p. 159. fancied he should best explain the meaning of the word dowparog by 
defining matter to be “ something between a thing formed and nothing, neither formed 
nor nothing, but almost a formless nothing.” Lastly, some of the later Platonista, 
to preclude all occasion for misinterpreting their dogma, considered that the use of the 
term dowparog ought to be abstained from altogether ; and while denying matter to 
be body, denied also that it was incorporeal. Among these is Apuleius, De Dogmate 
Platonico, p. 4. ed. Elmenhorstii: “Plato admits matter to be neither corporeal nor 
incorporeal. He does not consider it body, because all body possesses some sort of 
form: and he cannot affirm it to be without body, because nothing incorporeal exhibits 
body.” The same is stated by Alcinous, Introd. in Philosophiam Platonis, cap. 8. 
But Chalcidius discusses and explains this doctrine the most copiously of any, in 
Timzum Platonis, cap. 13. sect. 317. &c. p. 393. &c> All these considered, there 
seems to me to be not so wide a difference of opinion between the Platonists and the 
assertors of atoms, on the nature of first matter, as many suppose : nor have the latter 
had much cause, that I can see, for treating the former with contempt and ridicule. 
The whole controversy between them, if I mistake not, amounts to this: whether it is 
wiser and more correct to contemplate first matter as a nature divided into infinite 
particles necessarily possessing form and quantity, or as something continuous and 
therefore divested of these. Some one, however, will object, perhaps, that there 
is a great difference between the two, when they come afterwards to account for forms 
and qualities: that the Atomists deny qualities to be distinct and separate from matter; 
but that the others affirm this: that the former assign clear and satisfactory causes of 
qualities, whereas the latter labour hard to show how qualities enter into matter, and 
arrive at no successful issue. I will grant this in a certain measure to be true, nor will 
I take upon myself the defence of the Platonists and Aristotelians, although more per- 
haps might be said in their favour than many imagine. But we are neither inquiring 
here into the philosophical fitness and utility, nor into the comparative excellence of 
the two doctrines: the only point under consideration being, whether the opinion of 
those who held matter to be incorporeal is so ridiculous and childish as many persons 
consider it, and a pre-eminent specimen of metaphysical folly. 

III. I cannot understand the drift of Dr. Cudworth’s remark, that the Platonic 
doctrine of incorpoyeal matter is nothing but the abstract notion of potentiality, or of 
the possibility of all things in respect to God, although I willingly agree with him as to 
its being a subject for the contemplation of metaphysicians rather than of physiologera, 
For the inquiry is not about a nature, which really exists separately, as it is conceived 
in the mind to exist, but simply: what idea ought to be formed jn the mind of that 
thing which enters into the nature of all bodies, although it nowhere exists of itself out 
of body, so that all the phenomena of bodies can be accounted for. But even on this 
question, the philosophers who are pleased to contemplate matter in that manner are 
to a certain extent at variance. For some of them, as Plato and his genuine disciples, 
suppose this world to have been framed and made out of matter; and in conformity 
with this opinion, maintain that matter at one time existed of itself, before bodies were 
produced from it. See Plutarch, in his book, De Animz Procreatione ex Timmo, p. 
1014.tom.2.opp. But others, with Aristotle at their head, who is followed in this res: 
by the junior Platonists, deny all beginning of the world, and consider either that God 
himself created the universe from all eternity, the view taken by the Platonists ; or that 
all bodies were generated from an infinite period by the very necessity of nature, which 
seems to have been Aristotle’s opinion. In this disputation, the former do not merely 
perform the part of metaphysicians, and deliberate upon a mental notion alone, to 
which nothing out of the mind corresponds; but also fulfil the office of physiologers, 
because they contemplate an object which at one time existed really and of itself, before 
all bodies, although at present, after once being divided, it has no Jonger an existence 
separate from them. And here I would apply that celebrated saying of Timzus 
Locrus, De Anima Mundi, p. 545. which was afterwards adopted by Plato and all the 
Platonists, but which some expounded in one way and some in another: “ Matter is 
known Aoytopy vd0y, by a spurious reason.” In this maxim, Timeus denies that 
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possibly come nearer to one another): then do we aay, that there 
appeareth no sufficient ground for this positive infinity of space, 
we being certain of no more than this, that be the world, or an 
figurative body, never so great, it is not impossible, but that it 
might be still greater and greater, without end. Which indefi- 
nite increasableness 6f body and space seems to be mistaken for 
& positive infinity thereof. Whereas, for this very reason, be- 
canse it can never be so great but that more magnitude may still 
be added to it, therefore can it never be positively infinite. Nor 
is there perhaps so great an absurdity in this, that another world 
could not possibly be made a mile distant from this, forasmuch 
as there being nothing between them, they must needs touch; 
or that this fnite world could have no mountains and valleys in 
the exterior surface of it, since it might be either spherical, 
cubical, or cylindrical, or of any other regular figure, whatsoever 
the maker pleased to form it in. To conclude therefore, by 
space without the finite world, is to be understood nothing but 
the possibility of body, further and further, without end, yet so 
as never to reach to infinity ; and such a space as this was there 
also, before this world was created, a possibility of so much body 
to be produced. But space and actual distance, as really men- 
surable by yards and poles, though it may be greater and greater 
without end, yet can it not be positively infinite, so as that there 
could be no more added to it; and therefore there can be no 
argument from hence to prove the necessary existence of matter. 
oreover, the existence of a Deity might be further demon- 
strated from this common notion, That nothing can come from 
nothing causally; because, if there were no God, as we could 
not have had any idea of him, or a perfect Being, since it must 
have come from nothing, and have been the idea or conception 
of nothing ; 20 neither could there have been indeed any know- 


ledge or understanding at all. For singular bodies existing 


matter is comprehended by pure Aoytopdc, by simple intelligence, or vyog car’ émue- 
rdpay, as he elsewhere expresses himeelf, ‘‘ by mind and intelligence :” and it is easy 
to understand his motive for doing so. For the forms are images of things alone, 
which are stable and eternal, have this peculiarity, that they can be contemplated and 
known by pure reason; whereas matter is not a form and image, but formerly. existed 
as a nature similar to body. And yet he affirms that it can be understood by a 
spurious kind of reason. For at this day, after it has ceased to exist separately, and 
God has framed this world out of it, it belongs to the class of forms and images, and 
therefore is comprehended only by mind and intelligence. But formerly it existed of 
itself apart from all form: hence it is not perceived by pure mind, but reason is in a 
certain measure assisted by alcOnot and ddéa, “sense” and “opinion.” The latter, 
who hold the world to be eternal, must necessarily deny that matter ever existed out 
of bodies. Consequently, when they dispute and reason upon this, their thoughts 
are confined to the mental notion alone, and therefore they merely sustain the part of 
metaphysicians. But I shall dismiss an argument, which in itself involves many 
difficult questions admitting of no satisfactory solution, and which has been rendered 
much more perplexed and complicated by the controversies of those who can suffer no 
subject to escape them, and will throw all things into confusion rather than confess 
themselves to be men to whom much must for ever be unknown. ‘ 
K 
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without us cannot enter into us, and put understanding in us; 
nor is there any thing but local motions propagated from them 
to our organs of sense. The mind must have its immediate in- 
telligibles within itself, for otherwise it could not possibly under- - 
stand any thing; which intelligibles and their relations to one 
another, or verities, are (as was said befor®) eternal. qMoreover, 
the mind can frame ideas or conceptions, not only of things 
actually existing, but also of all possibilities; which plainly im- 
plies and supposes the actual existence of a Being infinitely 
powerful, that could produce them. So that the proper object 
of mind and understanding is a perfect Being, and all the extent 
of its power; which perfect Being, cre aap itself and the 
extent of its own power, or the possibilities of all things, is the 
first original Mind, of which all other minds partake. Where- 
fore, were there no perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending 
itself, and its own power, or all the possibilities of things; the 
intelligible objects of the mind and ideas must have come from 
nothing. 

Howe it hath been already proved from this principle, 
“ Nothing from nothing,” that the powers of sense and under- 
standing, or the entities of soul and mind, could never have 
- resulted from any modifications of senseless matter whatsoever. 
Wherefore, since it is mathematically certain that our human 
souls and persons could not possibly have been generated out of 
matter, one of these two things will undeniably follow; that 
either they must all have existed of themselves, from eternity 
unmade; or else have been created 2 ovx évrwyv, “out of an 
antecedent non-existence,” by a perfect understanding Being 
unmade, or at least have derived their whole substance from it. 
So that it is altogether as certain that there is a God, as that our 
human souls and persons did not all exist from eternity of them- 
selves. And that there must be some eternal, unmade Mind, 
hath been already demonstrated also from the same principle, 
“ Nothing out of nothing.” Thus have we abundantly confuted 
the second atheistic argumentation, that there can be no omnipo- 
tence, nor divine creation, because nothing can be made out of 
nothing ; we having plainly shown, that this very principle, in 
the true sense thereof, affordeth a demonstration for the contrary. 
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ON THE PRECEDING SECTION, AGAINST THOSE WHO DENY THAT 
ANYTHING CAN BE MADE OUT OF NOTHING. 


I. Those who deny that anything can be made out of nothing, 
in opposition to what is said by theologians on the subject, some- 
times take this expression in a sense not noticed by Cudworth, 
which sufficiently shows how much occasion for abuse there is in 
the ambiguity of words and phrases of this description.1 For 
they explain if as if divines ‘in making use of it, meant that 
something could be made out of nothing in the same way as 
different kinds of vessels are formed out of a particular material ; 
and therefore, they regard “nothing” as the material out of 
which God formed and framed the whole universe; a most 
absurd and ridiculous supposition. Perhaps some Atheists have 
suspected that this meaning was attached by theologians to this 
dictate of reason, because the Peripatetics speak of the formation 
of bodies just as if the matter of which they consist were a 
mere nothing. For to say the truth, the matter of the Peripa- 
tetic is an undefinable existence; something destitute of all 
properties and not at all corporeal. And in like manner what 
they call form is an entity of which no conception can be enter- 
tained, which when joined and united with matter makes it 
extensible; divisible, solid, and moveable, adapted to receive not 
only all shapes but also properties of every kind; though in 
itself it is neither extensible, divisible, solid, nor moveable, nor 
adapted to take any shape whatever. This, however, is the same 
thing as saying that two nothings, united and associated together, 
can make and constitute something; than which nothing can 
possibly be more absurd. But the schoolmen have not perceived 
the folly of this opinion, partly because they use a very obscure 
style of speaking, and partly because it is their fixed principle to 
follow the authority of their masters without hesitation. But no 
absurdity of this kind can be charged upon theologians, who, 
when they affirm that from nothing, é rav pi) Svrwv, something 


1 Le Clerc names no Atheist who thus understood this expression ; but it is certain 
that Spinoza, Orobio, and others fell into this error. Perhaps those divines who say 
that nothing is the negative material of creation liave contributed to this, 
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can be made, only mean, as Cudworth has well shown, that the 
Divine power could make a thing, which did not previously exist, 
begin to have a being and existence. Apart from this, it 1s 
certain that nothing is produced without a cause or by itself. 

II. Cudworth also correctly and excellently remarks that the 
being, whose property it is to make another being commence its 
existence, must not only be possessed of all the perfections 
which the being produced by it is supposed to enjoy ; but must 
also have a power of action by which it can be the cause of 
something. A stone, for example, or any other material sub- 
stance, could by no means produce an intelligent being, such as 
an angel or a human soul, because mere material existences are 
destitute of intelligence. Further, it is utterly impossible that 
the stone should make another stone, like itself, or even inferior 
and less than itself, to begin to exist. 

IIL This being premised, it is plamly impossible that any 
thing can be produced out of nothing without a cause, or that 
matter can be the efficient cause of bodies and minds. On which 
account theologians attribute the creation of these existences to 
God alone, as the Being who, possessing universal and absolute 
palate contains all perfections or properties (for these words 

ave the same import), and has a power of acting and operating. 
If then it be inquired how it is known that such perfections 
belong to God, the tenet itself explained by Dr. Cudworth will 
supply an answer to this question. For since the perfections of 
all existences are not inherent in matter, which, for example, is 
entirely destitute of thought and action; and many natures 
endowed with the power of thought and action, as for instance, 
the human mind, have not always existed, but have had some 
beginning to their existence; it is absolutely necessary that they 
must have received these properties or perfections from him to 
whom they owe their orgin, that is to God; for if this were not 
the case, it would follow that thought and action individually 
produced themselves out of nothing. If those who are scep- 
tical respecting the existence of a God were carefully and atten- 
tively to consider these arguments, I have no doubt they would 
perceive that the denial of a Deity involves the most absurd 
admissions, totally unworthy of those who lay claim to superior 
ability. or nothing can be imagined more irrational than to 
deny principles and conclysions as inevitable as geometrical pro- 

tions. 
IV. I will not indeed deny that it is difficult for us to compre- 
-hend how God combines in his own nature the perfections of all 
things, or in what manner he operates in the creation of fresh 
existences or the changes he wills in others. But these difficulties 
ought not to induce us to despise and reject those ents, 
clearer than noonday, which fully assure us of the creation of all 
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things. For though we may be ignorant of the manner in which 
a fact takes place, yet we are not on that ‘account to deny the 
fact itself, if it be established by sound and indubitable reasons ; 
for if this were permitted, we might deny the greatest part of 
the things we see and perceive ; since a very partial acquaintance 
with philosophy is sufficient to show that the mode of existence 
of most things is ae inexplicable. Those who are in earnest 
in their prosecution of truth ought to be eadowed with two 
virtues especially, to say nothing of many others. First, they 
must be apt and ready for the rgd ia of any demonstration, 
and its preservation in the mind; for if not, they will either 
make no proficiency, or if they do, they will shortly afterwards 
lose the fruit of their labour, and will return to their former state 
of ignorance. Secondly, they ought to be of such a tempera- 
ment that they can remain jn partial ignorance without being 
confused and drawn into pernicious consequences. There is an 
incredibly great number of things, the nature of which is 
unknown to the human mind; and it is the part of wisdom to 
regard these with composure, and not to bring them within the 
bounds of reasoning, lest mere verisimilitude and probability 
should be mistaken for truth and certainty. Our ignorance of 
some things does not prove that every thing is uncertain ; and on 
the other hand, from our knowledge of much it does not follow 
that we can know all. Therefore, let us hold fast what we know 
for certain, and not be too solicitous about what evades our 
research; but quietly wait till some light be thrown upon it; 
and if this our expectation be disappointed, let us remember that 
another state of existence awaits us, which will entirely dispel 
all darkness from our minds. These are the precepts, t admit, 
of logicians; but the matter in hand calls for their repetition, 
since those with whom we now have to do seem to be forgetful 
of them. 

V. We will endeavour then to the best of our ability to see 
whether we can in any way explain how it is that God possesses 
the perfections of all things, and how he produces other 
natures, to which he imparts just as many properties as are 
according to-his will. Only two kinds of beings are known to 
us; one capable of thought, among which is to be ranked the 
human mind, and another corporeal, and therefore extensile, 
divisible, and solid. We have therefore to show how God 
possesses the perfections of these different things. First then, I 
assert that God possesses all the perfections of spirits, that he 
can understand, judge, will, and act; since from him they draw 
their beginning and origin. This isas easy to understand as it is 
to comprehend that there are other intelligent spirits besides the 
human mind. Nor do we find it more difficult to conceive that 
there are other spirits much better and more excellent than our 
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own, and that of these there may possibly be an infinite number. 
Moreover we can go further than this, and can form an idea of a 
spirit knowing all that can possibly be known, disturbed by no 
commotion of the will, and able to do all that can possibly be 
done. And reason itself requires us to attribute these perfec- 
tions to God. For the finite and limited nature of our own 
perfections arises from the want of will in our Creator to afford 
us higher powerar If we were self-existent and independent, 
our perfections would be unlimited, our knowledge unbounded, 
our power insuperable. The perfections and attributes of God, 
existing from all eternity, and not being derived from another 
existence, can be bounded by the power and strength of no 
being whatever; and he who possesses eternity, which is, so to 
speak, the mist excellent of all things, can be in want of nothing. 
The Deity therefore not only possesses our perfections, but also 
- go possesses them that they are free from all limit and all im- 
perfection ; for imperfection is nothing else than a inaren | or 
limit to any attribute. Our minds act and operate both in 
themselves, and externally to themselves upon our bodies; but 
there is an infinite number of things to which they are not 
adequate ; as for instance, among other things, they cannot 
bring into existence another mind like themselves. But the 
omnipotent Being can create spirits much inferior to himself; as 
is plain from the example of the human mind alone. 
-VI. But it will perhaps be asked, In what properly consists 
that action which is called creation, by which it comes to pass that 
what before had not an existence begins to be? First of all, 
there can be no doubt but that it includes a certain determination 
of the Divine will, since it is God that wills that any thing 
should be and exist. Our own minds can perform no action but 
willing, and therefore we cannot conceive of any other action in 
another spirit. But God is able to operate in a widely different 
manner; a manner of which we are ignorant only because we 
possess not ourselves a similar power. And here we must call 
to mind the premises laid down in sect. IV. above. Because, in 
this action of the Deity there is something beyond the grasp of 
our minds, it does not therefore follow that the certain and in- 
dubitable arguments which prove a creation are to be despised 
and rejected. Who can tell how opium produces lethargy? or 
in what way Peruvian bark cures intermittent fevers? And yet 
no doubt is entertained of the virtues of these drugs. So ought we 
also firmly and unwaveringly to abide by those arguments which 
establish the truth of a creation, ‘hough we cannot at all com- 
prehend its mode. Nor ought it to appear marvellous or extra- 
ordinary to any rational mind, to require mankind to proceed 
onward with tranquillity and repose in ignorance of so great and 
sublime a matter; for there are innumerable particulars in the 
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events we see happening around us, of which we remain ignorant 
without anxiety or solicitude. 

VII. If spirits are created by God out of nothing, there is no 
reason why the same should not be said of bodies. For it is not 
more difficult to confer the commencement of existence on bodies, 
than it is to create out of nothing a soul or spirit. But if the 
i he be regarded in reference to our own understandings, it 
will be far more difficult to comprehend how God, who is not 
corporeal, but a mere spirit, includes within his own nature the 
properties of bodies, than it will be to understand how he com- 
prises spiritual attributes. But nevertheless, since God created 
bodies he must necessarily contain their perfections, nor ought we 
to deny this fact because our reason cannot comprehend its mode 
and nature. It must however be observed that as God possesses 
the properties of finite spirits without the admixture of any fault 
or blemish, so also he possesses the properties of bodies without 
any of their imperfections. Since this is the case, let us see 
what are the perfections inherent in bodies, and endeavour to dis- 
—— them from those which are not corporeal. 

IIL. In the first place, bodies are extensile: but this ex- 
tension is contained within certain limits, because corporeal 
matter is imperfect. But God, who is free from all imperfection, 
cannot (so to speak) be finite, and must therefore necessarily 
oe ei ape saa eyeirt a infinite extension. And 
this is what is termed by theologians his immensity or omnipresence. 
But it is the less wandecful that we are unable to form a distinct 
and accurate notion of this attribute, since we have not an accu- 
rate and complete idea even of matter itself. On this account 
some philosophers have supposed that what we conceive of asa 
void and unbounded space, in which all bodies are placed, which 
is immoveable, immutable, pribr to all bodies in existence, and 
the beginning of which cannot be understood, is nothing else 
than God himself. This opinion was embraced by Philo Judeus, 
as is apparent from many in his writings. In his book 
on Dreams,‘ for example, he says that God is to be called “ the 
Place, since he contains all things, and is contained by none.” 
I am unwilling to touch upon this thorny and very intricate 

uestion ; but must insist that there must necessarily be in 
od some perfection corresponding to infinite extension. 

IX. Matter can be cut and divided; but not so God. For 
to be divisible is an imperfection, which arises from the finite 
nature of matter, and its capability of being moved, that is of 
being subject to the action of another being able to change its 
state. But God is able to divide bodies, since we ourselves, 


2 Page 575. ed. Paris. On this opinion, which is not yet extinct, we have already 
offered some observations.— Mosheim. 
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imperfect as we are, are able to do this. There is however in 
this respect a great deal of difference between our own power 
and that of the Deity. God can by dividing and dissecting 
bodies come to the elements of which they consist. But we 
can only dissect them to a certain extent, namely so far ab our 
senses can apprehend their particles. What is called solidity in 
bodies is only'a mutual connexion and cohesion of the particles 
of which they consist, the causes and manner of which are 
unknown to us. If we are able to render compact and united 
the iggheaie which otherwise would be dispersed and disjointed, 
much more is God able to do this; and he alone knows the 
reason, inscrutable to us, why they mutually adhere to each 
other. Therefore, though not possessing the attribute of solidity 
himself, he is able to confer it upon ‘bodies The adaptation of 
bodies to take a certain shape and form arises from their being 
finite, moveable, and. visible. These properties being rather 
passive than active, cannot inhere in the Detty. 

X. It is therefore plain that God contains all the perfections 
that are to be found in matter, and this would be much more 
clearly understood by us if we were acquainted with the internal 
nature of bodies. All that we know of them, however, suffices 
to prove that God possesses eminently, as the schoolmen say, 
that is in a far more excellent way, and without the admixture 
of any blemish or imperfection, all that appears in matter to 
have any appearance or semblance of perfection. Now if it be 
required to explain and describe that action of the Deity by 
which he brings into existence a body that was not in being 
before, and the manner in which he imparts to bodies the pro- 
perties which we see they possess, we must ingenuously confess 
that the weakness of our minds will not allow of this; and that 
we can @ posteriori ascertain only this one: fact, that material 
beings were created by God. In all matter there is so much 
imperfection that it is impossible to believe that it has existed 
from eternity ; nor does there appear in it any indication of its 
being everlastingly existent, and owing none of its properties 
to another being. It would be ridiculous and foolish presumption 
to think that the creation of matter was not to be admitted, 
because we cannot form by reasoning a clear and perspicuous 
idea of its creation. For there are innumerable things of which 
we have no clear and perspicuous ideas. And if we were 
immediately to deny the truth of all of which we could form only 
a confused and imperfect idea, we must deny almost every thing 
except the relations that exist between certain abstract ideas. 
Who can claim an acquaintance with the internal nature either 
of bodies or spirits? And yet that there are such beings does 
not admit of a doubt. Who can pretend to a knowledge of the 
manner in which one of these kinds of beings acts upon the 
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other? Who can justly boast that he is acquainted with the 
causes which give rise to the effects which we see constantl 
happening in connexion with certain bodies? Yet no one wi 
dare to doubt this operation of the soul op the body, or the 
effects produced by it. ‘Let us, therefore, hold fast what we 
know for certainty, and not suffer ourselves to be moved from 
it because there are on the other hand many things, of the 
nature of which we are ignorant. Let us rather bear with tran- 
a the reflection, that many things escape our faculties and 
ex our knowledga, 
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A DISSERTATION 


BY 


JOHN LAURENCE MOSHEIM, 


SHOWING WHETHER ANY HEATHEN PHILOSOPHER EVER TAUGHT 
THAT THE WORLD WAS CREATED BY GOD OUT OF NOTHING. 


1. The doctrine of the creation of the world out of nothing was in force among 
Christians from the very commencement of Christianity. 2. Yet some disallowed it, 
particularly the followers of Origen and the Platonists. 3. Whether certain 
heathen philosophers were of the same opinion, is doubtful. 4, The utility of this 
question. 5. State of the controversy. 6. Two passages of Aristotle explained, 
which refer generally to this subject. 7. Opinions of the ancient philosophers re- 
specting the origin of things explained and illustrated. 8. Verses of Empedocles 
relating to this subject. 9, Passages of Seneca. 10. Whether Orpheus allowed 
of a creation out of nothing. 11. On Hesiod. 12. On Xeniades, the Corinthian. 
13. Certain Pythagoreans who seem to favour this opinion are rather chargeable 
with Spinozism. 14. Nor is it clear that Philolaus, the Pythagorean, embraced it. 
15. Plato is supposed by many to be the favourer of a creation out of nothing. 
16. This, however, is easily contradicted out of Plato himself. 17. Nor is any 
objection to this valid, drawn from his Timeus and Sophist, or from the Philebus. 
18. Dacier’s reasons in support of the affirmative futile. 19. Matter and sensible 
objects called “nothing” by the Platonists. 20. Whether a creation out of 
nothing was held by Aristotle or by the Stoics, 21. Or by the Egyptians. 
22. Or by the Chinese. 23. Or by the Japanese, 24. Or by the Modem 

, Hindoos. 25. Or by the ancient Brahmins. 26. Or by the Pheenicians. 
27. Or by the ancient or modern Persians, 28, Or by the Etruscans. 29. Many 
ancients and moderns have supposed that some of the later Platonists have advo- 
cated a creation out of nothing. 30. Passages by them on this subject. 31. But 
all this sect believed the world to have existed from all eternity. 32. Those 


of them therefore who have said that matter was created, have meant only the 
“idea” of matter. 


¥. Amone the doctrines justly esteemed sacred by Christians, 

as being taught by our Saviour, not the least important is that 
which refers the origin of the whole universe solely to the Deity, 
and inculcates a belief that the world was created and made out 
of nothing by the infinite power of God. This tenet was in 
force in the very commencement of Christianity, nor was any 
one admitted into church-fellowship without a public profession 
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that God was the Creator and Aathor of all things, and even of 
matter itself, the material of which they consist; which fact 
alone, even if the scriptures were silent on the subject, would be 
an argument to candid and considerate persons that the doctrine 
proceeded from Christ and his apostles. The unknown ancient 
Christian writer, called Hermas, who lived in the first century, 
places this sha tenet among the principles of the Christian 
religion which he enjoins all to receive. Tlpwrov ravrwy, says 
he,! atorevaoy Sri ele tori 5 Ode 6 ra wavra xrlaac Kai rothoac 
tx pin) Svrog sic Td elvat, “ First of all believe that there is one 
God, who created and made all things out of nothing.” And 
Christian ministers afterwards constantly maintained the same 
doctrine, with a few exceptions in which human subtleties were 
preferred to Christian simplicity; a fact which, if it were 
necessary, a be proved by innumerable p es out of their 
writings.» There are, moreover, extant long and able disputa- 
tions of most of the ancient fathers against those who held that 
matter, like God, had existed from all eternity ;* which clearly 
demonstrate what were their views respecting the creation. 
(There is a discussion by Beausobre on this subject, Histoire des 
Manichées, vol. 2. p. 166, but not characterized by much dili- 
gence or accuracy.) Wherefore those who within our own and 
our fathers’ memory have rashly asserted that this opinion was 
not in existence previously to the time of the schoolmen, and 
that it was unknown to the primitive Christians (as it is certain 
some have done*), do not stand so much in need of a refutation 
as of an admonition to look to their own ignorance, and not to 
utter any more decisions till they have acquired a greater know- 
ledge of ancient history and philosophy. 

IL There can be no doubt that previously to the Christian 
era the Jews held the same opinion derived from Moses. (See 
2 Maccabees vii. 28. This, however, is called in question by 
Beausobre, Histoire des Manichées, vol. 2. p. 182.) No church 
indeed is so pure and holy as not sometimes to contain some 
corrupt members, and therefore I will not deny that there were 
some, both among the Jews and the primitive Christians, who, 
rejecting the opinion publicly and generally entertained, pre- 
ferred their own fancies respecting the origin of nature rather 
than the reception of the Scotsines of holy writ. But it is 


1 Shepherd, lib. 2. commandment 1. p. 85. vol. 1. of Patres Apostolici, ed. Coteler. 
See also lib. 1. vision 1. p. 75. 

2 See the collections made from various writers by Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 
7. cap. 19. &c. p. 383. &e. OF 

? James Windet, a learned English physician, in his book De Vit&é Functorum 
Stat&, sect. 2. p. 48. says, “ A certain madman, however, in his ‘ Introduction,’ p. 19. 
has thought proper to accuse the schoolmen as having been the first to imagine a 
creation out of nothing, from an erroneous signification of the Hebrew word 443.” 
Compare also Burnet’s Archzologia Philos, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 453. 
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neither wise nor candid to form an opinion of the whole mass, 
or of a majority, from a few instances and examples. Procopius 
Gazzeus, a respectable Scripture interpreter of the sixth century, 
says that in his time there were some who asserted that Moses 
learned from the Egyptians that the world was made by God 
out of a certain eternal kind of matter, and that therefore in the 
Greek Septuagint version of the first chapter of Genesis, the 
word drofnas, “made,” is made use of, which is also usuall 

applied to the formation of things out of some material. I wi 

adduce Procopius’ own words from the Greek, which have been 
quoted by the Jesuit Stephen Souciet,* and will give a transla- 
tion of them; since that of Clauser, published in his Comment 
on Genesis, ts obscure, and not faithful to the original. Td ydp 
trolnoer, tradn Abyera xal ext roy ek Tivdc yryonévwy, olov 
Sri ix o8fhpouv Spfravoy h rt rovwvroy & rexvirne drolnce, Sldwxe 
riot Aabiy tov Afyav, we Mwvon¢e 2% Alyurrlwy pabayv 8& bAnc 
woouKemevnc yeyovévat ro wav, exdrwo elaev twolnoev. “Qy 
ayvoovvtTec tiv ovxodayrlay of iounvebdcavrec trrofnoerv elray, 
«‘ Since the word éofneose is used also of those things which are 
made from any material, as for instance when a workman makes 
a scythe out of iron, or any thing of a similar description, hence 
occasion has been given to some to say that Moses learning from 
the Egyptians that the universe was made out of pre-existing 
matter, agreeably to this opinion made use of the word 2ofnos. 
Of whose cunning the translators bemg ignorant, rendered the 
Hebrew word by érofnos.” There were eesne at that time 
among Christians some, who not only denied the creation of the . 
universe out of nothing, but also endeavoured to claim Moses as 
being of their opinion. (Several Christian authors holding the 
eternity of matter have been enumerated by Faydit, Eclaircisse- 
ments sur Histoire Ecclesiastique, p. 35, who is not however 
implicitly to be ¢rusted. Beausobre has mentioned his doubts 
respecting Justin Martyr, ubi supra, p. 165. See also p. 234.) 
I suspect that the disciples and followers of Origen are here 
aimed at; for since Origen allowed himself to be ensnared by 
the delusions of the later Platonists, he also followed them in 
maintaining the eternity of the universe, and asserted that God 
had from infinite ages always produced matter from himeelf, as 
is evident from Methodius,° and other passages already adduoed 


‘ In his “ Observations” on the posthumous work of Richard Simon, which was 
published at Paris, 1730. 4 vols. 8vo. and entitled, Critique de la Bibliothéque des 
Auteurs Ecclesiastiques de M. Dupin, vol. 1. p. 690. Souciet owned himself to be the 
author of these “ Observations,” though his name does not appear on the title-page; 
#o that it isa mistake to ascribe them to Tournemine, a learned antiquarian of the 
same order. 

* Page 2 of the Latin edition by Conrad Clauser, Zarich, 1555. folio. This Com- 
ment has not yet been published in Greek. . 

* In his book Iepi rév yevyyréy, it Photius, Bibliotheces, Codex 235. p..984. 
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by P. D. Huet,’ by which doctrine he almost abrogated a crea- 
tion out of nothing. He differed indeed a little from Hermo- 
genes, Marcion, and others, who held that matter was equally 
eternal with God, and was not at all subject to the Deity; but 
these the vigilance of Christian ministers never suffered to be 
ranked among the number of orthodox Christians, but by their 
acts and writings expelled them from the church. Yet Origen 
agreed with them so far as to deny that all things were created 
by God out of nothing, though at the same time he affirmed that ' 
matter, out of which all things were made, depended from all 
eternity upon God. From Origen, whose authority amon 
Christians of the third and fourth centuries was incredible, an 
from the Platonic philosophers, who enjoyed at that time the 
highest reputation, this dangerous sentiment was derived to 
several others, and infected the minds of some, both Greeks and 
Latins, who were in other respects considered advocates and 
defenders of purer doctrine. will give one instance out of 
many, in a great man who was canonized after his death; I 
mean Boethius, who exactly followed the Platonists respecting 
the universe, and. disallowed its eternity, while admitting it to 
have been perpetual. ‘“ Therefore,” says he, “if we wish to 
denominate things correctly, following Plato, we say that God 
is eternal but the world perpetual.” that even among those 
Christians who were not otherwise chargeable with any s@rious 
doctrinal errors, there were some who repudiated the ancient 
doctrine “oa tae the origin of the universe; but this is no 
reason why we should not consider the public and common 
opinion among the primitive Christians to have been, that 
through divine power what formerly had no existence began to 
be and exist at the time when the world was created. I say 
nothing now of another sort of Christians, among whom there 
were some eminent men, who formed a kind of connecting link 
between Platonists and Christians, and who nted that the 
visible universe was made by God out of nothing, but at the 
same time held that another and a far better universe, which 
could not yet be seen, had together with God existed from all 
eternity ;° a part of which opinion was also adopted by those 
among the Greeks who in the fourteenth century were called 
Palamites, and some later divines among the Roman Catholics. 
IIL It is not however agreed among the learned whether, 
besides the Jews and Christians, who Serived this tenet from 
the Scriptures, any heathen or infidel philosophers ever at- 
tained so far under the sole guidance of reason as to hold 
that the whole universe, not only in its form but also in its 


7 In bis Origeniana, lib. 2. quest. 12. sect. 4. p. 165. 
8 See Basil the Great’s Comment. in Hexaémeron, hom. 1. sect. 5. p.-5 of the Ist 
vol. of his works. 
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material, was made by God. It is thought by many that the 
whole crowd of philosophers, Greek, Latin, and Barbarian, all 
who were not acquainted with divine revelation, either con- 
sidered the universe itself to be eternal, or at least held that the 
matter composing the universe had no beginning, supposing that 
it received the form it now bears by means of some_law or 
natural motion, or else that it was so ordered and arranged by 
God. ‘ All philosophers,” says Gassendi,? “agree in the pre- 
existence of the matter of which the universe is composed, 
because nothing can be produced from nothing; whereas, how- 
ever, scripture truth declares that the universe was created out 
of nothing, and from no material.” With him agree many 
respectable and learned authors, among whom, to prevent tedi- 
ousness, it will be sufficient for me to name James Thomas,’° 
who is known to have been well versed in the doctrines and 
opinions of the ancients. (Other authorities are given by Beau~ 
ponbie| Thomas Burnet has gone further still, denying that the 
Jews believed the creation of the universe out of nothing, and 
maintaining that this doctrine is not of older date than the 
Christian religion. “It is to be remarked,” says he,} “that the 
ancients believed that out of nothing nothing was produced, and 
that all substance always did and always will exist in some mode 
or other. For the doctrine respecting the eduction of beings 
from‘nothing and their annihilation was unknown to the philo- 
sophers, and seems to have been first introduced by Christian 
theology.” And shortly after: ‘“‘ Creation and annihilation in 
the modern sense are factitious words; for no single word is to 
be found either in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, possessing anciently 
this signification.” This, however, is strenuously opposed by 
others not inferior in learning; who, though they do not deny 
that many of the ancient philosophers were ignorant of a creation 
out of nothing, yet think that some of them, more able than the 
rest, attained by dint of thought to this opinion, and that others 
were instructed by their ancestors to entertain the same opinion 
as Christians respecting the origin of nature. This opinion was 
mooted by some of the Christian fathers, who are known to have 
anxiously avoided the appearance of any discrepancy between 
the doctrines of the Alillosephiers and those of Christianity. 
Among these Clemens Alexandrinus asserted that not only 
Plato and Orpheus, but also the Stoics themselves maintained 


® Physics, sect. 1. lib, 1. cap. 6. p. 163. tom. 1. opp. See also lib, 7. cap. 6. p. 
481, 484. &c.  - 

10 Schediasma Philosophicum, sect. 37. p. 54. 55. 

1 Archrologia Philosophica, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 326. See also lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 453; 
and Francis Baltus’s Défense des Péres accusés de Platonisme, lib. 3. p. 325. 
‘‘ Neither Plato nor the other ancient philosophers have ever recognized a creation 
properly so called.” 
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that the world was made out of nothing.° The moderns, how- 
ever, who have lived since the revival of literature, have de- 
fended this view with greater ability and erudition; their object 
being to give a more favourable aspect in some minds to the 
Christian religion, by showing that its most difficult doctrines 
were formerly embraced by those who had no other guide than 
the light of reason. Augustine Steuchus, bishop of Eugubium, 
throughout the whole of the seventh book of his well-known 
work De Perenni Philosophié, does nothing but endeavour to 
prove that all philosophers of every locality and description, 
among Greeks and Barbarians, admitted that God was the 
Creator and Architect of the universe. But he is not so explicit 
-as the nature of the case requires, nor does he show with 
sufficient clearness whether he merely means that these philo- 
sophers denied the eternity of the universe, or whether he sup- 
poses that they held that matter itself was made out of nothin 
by God. There is no doubt but that the most eminent an 
excellent among the ancient philosophers supposed the universe 
to have had a beginning, that it did not always exist, and even 
that 1t was constructed and put together by divine contrivance. 
But it is very doubtful whether any of them ever said that the 
matter itself of which the universe 1s composed had no existence 
before it was produced by divine omnipotence. Steuchus gives 
hints here and there, from which it may be with great probability 
concluded that he was favourable to the opinion which supposes 
that the material of the universe was an efflux from the Divine 
nature itself; and it must also be remarked that he supposed a 
certain divine and uncreated light to have existed from eternity, 
and to have flowed from the Deity himself; which opinion of his 
has been severely censured b Dada Petavius.* Hence it 
appears, that he himself did not entertain precisely correct 
Opinions concerning the origin of things, and seems in a manner 
himeelf to have denied the creation of the universe out of no- 
thing ; whence the reason is very obvious why he speaks with 
such obscurity and confusion on this topic. I mention this for 
-the sake of those who say that Steuchus has shown more 
copiously than any one else, that there was no difference between 
the ancient philosophers and Christians on the origin of nature: 
an assertion which, taken without any modification, is undoubt- 
edly erroneous. Those who have written on this subject since 
the time of Steuchus have not thrown much more light upon it. 
EZ1ugo Grotius endeavours to prove* that the Phoenicians, Hin- 


2 Stromata, lib. 5. cap. 14. p. 701.724. See also Eusebius, Demonstratio Evange- 
lica, lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 106. 
2 Dogmat. Theol. tom. 1. lib. 3. De Deo et Proprietatibus Dei, cap: 5. sect. 3. 
. 144. &e. 
Py In the notes to his book De Veritate Religionis Christianm, lib, 1. sect. 16. p. 29. 
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doos, Egyptians, and Greeks, agreed with Moses respecting the 
origin of the universe; but he has left his readers to guess how 
- far he meant this affirmation to extend, and does not clearly 
signify whether he supposed that even Moses himself taught 
a creation out of nothing. Peter Daniel Huet, in his Questions 
on the Accordance of Reason and Faith, which he has entitled 
Alnetanz, in a remarkable chapter,> has taken upon himeelf to 
prove that the most famous philosophers had the same views of 
the origin of the universe as the ancient Hebrews and Christians; 
and at the very commencement of his discussion he mentions 
that three opinions were entertained respecting the universe, the 
first place among which he assigns to that which supposes that 
all things were created by God out of nothing. But he after- 
wards entirely forgets this classification, and does not point out 
which of the philosophers whose sentiments he mentions he 
intends to comprehend under the firat class, with the single ex- 
ception of Plato, whom he expressly affirms to have referred the 
formation of all things to the Deity. Almost the same deficiency 
is to be met with in Tobias Pfanner, a similar writer. He says® 
that many philosophers, though they held that God was the maker 
of the universe, yet joined with him an eternal matter; but at the 
same time he notices that some of them were much better than 
others, and ascribed a beginning to matter also. But it will be 
in vain to inquire of him who, out of the long list he has men- 
tioned, those were who entertained the orthodox sentiment. But 
there are not wanting others who have been less ambiguous in 
the explanation of this subject, and have mentioned by name those 
who have thought that not only the form but also the matter of 
the universe had a beginning. For to pass by those, some of whom 
I shall hereafter mention, who have proved that one.or another of 
the philosophers have entertained this opinion, Livius Galantes, 
a professor of both kinds of philosophy at Imola, has endeavoured 
to prove that not a few of the Platonists had opinions respecting 
the origin of the universe not inferior to those of Christians.’ 
This has been also done by Cudworth, who has given us the 
occasion of making these observations, and supposes that as in 
other things so also in this particularly, the later Platonists are 
not to be considered much below the Christiana® Others have 
gone a. little further, and have. endeaveared to bring inte the 
association of those who hold this opmion not only the. Plato- 
nists, but also all the Greek and Barbarian tear Sita of any 
name or standing. Edmund Dickinson, an Englishman, thinks 


5 Lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 109. 
¢ Systema Theologis Gentilis Purioris, cap. 5. sect. 3. &c. p. 156. 

DP as Christiane Theologiss cum Platonicé, lib. 9. p. 236. Bologna, 
8 Intellectual System, cap. 5. sect. 2. p, 73, &c. ; 
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that all the ancieht natural philosophers before Aristotle, as welt 
as the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and also Hesiod, supposed the Su- 
preme Deity to be the artificer atid creator of matter.2 Among 
the divines of our own [Lutheran] communion, Adam Tribbe- 
chovius' thinks that all the ancients, with few exceptions, 
entertained no doubt respecting the origin of matter: J. A 
Fabricius? has also done something towards proving the truth 
of the same view; and has quoted some passages from the an- 
cients not noticed by others. Very recently the authors of the 
Universal History, in their Prolegomena, translated last year 
into French, maintain that not only some of the more excellent 
of the Greeks, but also the Etruscans, Magi, Hindoos, Japanese, 
Chinese, and others, were but little different from the Christian . 
religion in this particular.’ It 13 not necessary to enumerate 
any more of the same opinion; since these are by far the prin- 
cipal for weight of authority, extent of learning, and number of 
quotations. ; : 

IV. This disagreement among learned men has induced me 
to take some pains in the elucidation of this quéstion, which I 
shall attempt in the present Dissertation. Nor is this inquiry 
of small importance. For since it is always useful to know how 
‘far those who possessed not divine revelation attained in the 
knowledge of the truth, so at the present time it is requisite to 
understand how much confidence may be assigned to those who 
are always talking about the unison of philosophy with Chris- 
tianity; who are constantly accused by many inimical to all 
religion of ignorance of antiquity and of pious frauds, while by 
others they are thought to occasion more mjury than advantage 
to the interests of Christianity. I say nothing of the benefits re- 
sulting to those who have to explore the recesses of philosophic 
or of sacred history, and to ascertain the real nature of the doc- 
trines and opinions which were taught by the founders of phi- 
losophic sects and by the bishops of Christian churches. I will 
therefore go over in order, those to whom learned men have 
attributed the honour of a uniformity of belief respecting the 
origin of nature with the followers of our Saviour, and I will 
candidly inquire whether they merit this degree of comménda- 
tion. First of all I will bring under notice the Grecian philo- 
sophers who have had the credit of this opinion, and from whom 
the Latins afterwards derived their doctrines; then I will pro- 


-2 Physice Vetus et Vera, cap. 12. De Creatione Materie, p. 195. 198. 

1 In a Dissertation entitled Veritas Creationis Mundi, prout 4 Mose degcripta est, 
ostensa in Traditionibus, Gentium ac Vetustissimis Antiquitatis Profane Monumentis, 
Kiel, 1668; which has been reprinted by Thomas Cren, and published in his Fasciculus 
Dissertationum Historico-Critico-Philologicarum, Rotterdam, 1691, 8yvo.; cap. 2, p. 
276, and elsewhere. 

3 Bibliotheca Greca, lib. 2. cap. 12. sect. 7. p. 464. 

3 P. 139. ed. Hague, 1731. 
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ceed ‘to the nations that are usually termed “barbarous,” in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Greeks and Romans; and last 
of all will come in the later Platonists, who founded an entirely 
new and peculiar sect; the nature of which I have elsewhere 
. explained, and who have more patrons and defenders than. the 
other ancient philosophers; on which account I think it neces- 
sary to treat of them separately and more in detail. 

V. But before I come to the point in dispute, it will be 
necessary for me carefully to define what is the precise subject 
in question, and to be discussed ; lest any opening should be left 
for the unskilful or the contentious. The inquiry is not whether 
any philosopher or other individual of intellect or ability, but 
destitute of divine revelation, ever: attained so far as to believe 
that God was the only maker of this world either as regards 
form or material; nor yet, whether the doctrine of a creation 
out of nothing be one of those which unassisted human reason 
could of itself discover. I am persuaded that such is the power 
of the human mind, especially of those who through the favour 
of Divine Providence are able to perceive the consequences and 
the repugnances of things, that even without divine revelation 
‘ they may be able to know and comprehend that to joi with 
God an eternal matter, and to suppose that from this he formed 
the world, involves inextricable difficulties, and leads to very 
absurd and irrational conclusions; and that on this account they 
might conclude that the universe was altogether created by 
God, though their mental ability was entirely inadequate to 
explain how this came to pass. And in this opinion I am sup- 
ported by those who cannot be accused of ignorance or stupidity, 
or of an undue partiality for the interests of Christianity. 
Benedict Pererius, a very learned Jesuit, whose works, though 
now neglected, are not destitute of ability or eloquence, brings, 
as I remember, eight arguments from which reason alone might 
ascertain that in the doctrine of a creation out of nothing, there 
was ‘no great cause of offence to any wise man.‘ (See Biblio- 
theca Britannica, vol. 5. sect. 1. p. 145.) And among these 
there are some that: could not fail to strike the mind of any one 
sincerely desirous after truth. Bayle also* endeavours to prove 
by the most bee ped reasons, that no one who wishes to avoid 
the most absurd opinions can doubt that the material of the 
universe proceeded from God. Two of the greatest philosophers 
of our own day, John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, not only 
contend that the creation of the universe is consistent with right 
reason, but also maintain that,we can in some sort comprehend 
the mode of this, if we endeavour to emancipate ourselves from 


: De Communibus Omnium Rerum Naturalium Principiis et Affectionibus. 
Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, vol. 3. art. Ovidius, note C. p. 2140. 
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the bonds of popular opinions on the subject.° Though this 
may be rather too bold an assertion, yet since it is made b 
authorities which few will object to when subjects of a difficult 
and transcendental nature are in question, it is something in 
favour of those who hold that the darkness of our minds need 
not prevent us from ascending up to one Parent and Maker of 
the whole universe. And who does not know that those who 
have by their writings confuted infidels, have by weighty argu- 
ments convicted them of ignorance and dulness in supposin 
that the universe, or at least the matter of which it is La 
never had a beginning. I know that no stone has been left 
unturned by the enemies of God and the foes of religion, to 
prove that the Christian doctrine respecting the origin and com- 
' mencement of nature is in the highest degree irrational; among 
whom Count Boulainvilliers may claim the first place for bold- 
ness and cunning.’ But after all their efforts they can do 
nothing more than prove what no wise man will deny, that the 
human mind is too limited to take in and comprehend so great a 
subject ; but it is quite beyond their power to prove, what how- 
ever they ought to prove in order to gain their point, that to 
suppose a necessary and self-existent Being capable of forming 
something out of nothing, involves a contradiction.® These 
things being considered, I will readily grant that not one 
perhaps, but several formerly existed, unknown to us at the 
present day, who so far raised themselves by dint of reasoning 
above the vulgar as to admit that the Deity made the world out 
of no pre-existing material. The question here, therefore, will 
be respecting those sects and philosophers whose books or 
Opinions have come down to our own times; nor shall we 
inquire what they might have thought under the guidance of 
reason, but what they really did think, and what they inculcated 
on others, To sum up the whole in a few words: I shall only 
undertake to examine whether among the ancients or their phi- 
losophers, whose tenets and doctrines are recorded in literature, 
or whose writings are still extant, any were so sober and rational 
as to conclude that God not only brought the universe into 
shape, but also by his infinite power formed and created matter 
which had no previous existence. | 

VI. Those who are in favour of the affirmative of this propo- 
sition, in the first place appeal to some passages of the ancients 


6 Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, lib. 4. cap. 10. sect. 18. p.°566. and 
also the Observations of Peter Coste on this passage, in a recent edition of the French 
translation, Amsterdam, 1729. 4to. c 

7 Refutation du Systéme de Spinoza, as his pestiferous book is entitled, which ought 
rather to have been inscribed Explication et Défense des Sentimens de Spinoza, p. 68. 

§ On this subject it is worth while to consult the remarks of Isaac Orobio, a learned 
Jew, in his Certamen Philosophicum Propugnate Veritatis Divine et Naturalis ” 
- gadversus Johannem Bredenberg, p. 400 & 463. 
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from yhich they think this may be generally understood. Two 
of these gre taken from Aristotle, one from Empedocles, and the 
. last from Seneca. Aristotle hag left it on record that all the 
philosophers previously to himself affirmed that heayen was 
enerated or made: I'gyduevow piv ody dravrec elval pact.? 
hese words have been interpreted by Dickinson and others as 
if Aristotle meant that all the ancient sages thought that the 
world was made out of nathing. But it is obvious that this 1s 
an unwarranted assumption. For does the assertion that any 
thing is made and produced inyolve at the same time the affirma- 
tion that nothing existed from which it could be generated and 
made? Many of the ancients, indeed, attributed to the universe 
a beginning and origin; but they did not on that account the 
less strenuonsly maintain that matter had existed from eternity. 
An additional consideration, which entirely refutes this exposi- 
tion, is, that Aristotle in other passages, which I shall presently 
adduce, says that ql] the natural philosophers denied that out 
of nothing any thing could be produced. The other passage of 
Aristotle has a more speciqus appearance, and may occasion a 
great deal of perplexity to those wha estimate the expressions of 
the ancients according to our own modes of speech. The leader 
of the Peripatetics is disputing against Xenaphanes, who had 
held that out of nothing, nothing could be produced, and wisheg 
to show that this tenet was neither true nor was approved of b 
all the philosophers; a point which he proyes without muc 
ingenuoysness, for, like the sophists, he changes the meanings of 
words in order to overwhelm his opponent. -This however by 
the bye. Let us now only attend to the manner in which he 
shows that there were some who thought that from nothing 
something could be produced: Aéyeral re xal apddpa ixip attray 
ylyvecBal re ra un SvTa, Kad pr yeyovévat woAAG Kk ph SvTwv, Kat 
ovx Sri of rvyxavovreg, GAAG cal Tov Sokdvrwr elvat copay TivEC 
slofjxaaiy,!° “ And it is often said by them that the things that 
are not exist, and that not many things have existed of things 
that are not; and this not the vulgar merely, but even some of 
those who are accounted wise men have said.” He then subjoins 
& passage out of Hesiod; and afterwards passes on to another 
sect: IloAXo? 82 Kad frepor elvat piv ovdéy pact, ylvecSat O8 wavra* 
Akyoureg 2E od Svrwv ylvecSat ra yevdpeva’ Hore rovro piv dhAov 
Ort év ole ye Soxei wal && ovK Svrwv Gy ylveaBa, “ Many others 
say that nothing 7s, but that all things ezis¢, asserting that exist- 
ing things exist out of things that are not; so that it is plain 
that to some it appears that they exist out of things that are 
not.”, It is plain that two sects of philosophers are here alluded 


® Lib, 1. de Calo, cap. 10. p. 682, tom. 1: opp. 
‘© De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgia, cap. 1. p.’836. tom. 2. opp. 
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to by Aristotle as maintaining that something can be produced 
out of nothing. Can there then exist a doubt that this doctrine 
was advocated by some among the ancient sages? Indeed, I 
still doubt it, and hope to be able show that this passage of the 
Stagirite is not sufficient entirely to remove all hesitation on this 
subject. In the first place I will call upon Aristotle himself, 
who in many other places says that the whole crowd of natural 
philosophers esteemed nothing to be more ancient and important 
than the axiom, Ex nihilo nihil-fit. On one occasion he says 
that the first professors of philosophy feared nothing more than 
the admission of any thing inconsistent with this dogma: “O 
partara pofsobucvoe SteréAccav of xpwrot Pidoccogphcartee, Td éKk 
pndevdg yévecBat wpotmapyorroc.' In another place he says that 
*‘ the common opinion of naturalists,” xorwny SEav TOV pvokoy,” 
was such as we have mentioned. And many other similar ex- 
pressions are to be found in Aristotle’s writings, which it is not 
necessary here to transcribe. That Aristotle was correct in 
making these assertions may be known from the opinions of the 
naturalists and philosophers which are recorded by him, and 
explained in other writings of the ancients. How then can he 
contradict himself, and in the passage which we have under 
consideration affirm,’ that an important section of philosophers 
held that many things were created out of nothing? But it is 
easy to perceive that this observation will not be sufficient to 
overturn the views of those who maintain that the ancient philo- 
sophers did not greatly differ from the doctrines of Christianity. _ 
Therefore I will come more directly to the passage under dis- 
cussion, and will show that it must be understood in a sense 
widely different from what it appears to bear to those who annex 
modern ideas to ancient expressions. And in the first place, I 
wish*to observe that Aristotle is not here speaking of the crea- 
tion and origin of the uniyerse at large, but only of the production 
of the things we perceive by daily experience in our own world; 
whence it is evident that even if these words were to be taken in 
the sense put upon them, yet they would afford little aid to 
those who seek for a creation by divine power out of nothing 
among the tenets of the ancient philosophers. For though to 
believe that something is made out of nothing when an animal, 
a tree, or any other being is produced, involves some necessity, 
for the sake of consistency, of admitting that God.once created 
all things out of nothing; yet still the cases are far from being 
identical. In the next place, I contend that the very words of 
Aristotle are opposed to the supposition that any of the ancient 
philosophers were so acute as to entertain the same sentiments 


a Lib. 1. De Generatione et Corruptione, cap. 3. p. 705. tom. 1. opp. 
2 Natural. Auscult. lib, 1. cap. 5. p. 450. 
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as the Christians did respecting the origins of things. Two 
kinds of philosophers are evidently spoken of by Aristotle; the 
first of which held, as he says, ra ur dvra ylyvecOa, “that the 
things that are not, exist.” If the term ra yu: dvra be here taken 
in the sense of nothing or nonentity, the opinion mentioned will 
be most foolish and absurd. For these philosophers would then 
be made to say that nothing, a nonentity, existed; that is, that 
what neither does nor can exist, yet began to be and exist. So 
that, unless we suppose the philosophers so greatly praised by 
Aristotle to be utterly deranged, we must conclude that the 
words ra py Svra must have had with them a very different 


meaning from that of “nothing.” The other kind of philoso-. 


phers are said by the Stagirite to inculcate “ that nothing 7s, but 


that all things ezist ;” to explain which he adds, that they held. 


that ix 7) dvrwv “ of things that are not all things exist.” If 
in this sentence the phrase ra yi) Svra has the same meaning as 
“ nothing,” then these teachers would inculcate that all things 
which now exist and are produced, are made out of no ma- 
terial, but are entirely created and produced, nor is there now any 
material from which any thing could be produced; for they do 
not say that all things once existed out of nothing, but that 
they always do so; nor do they say that there was once a time 
when nothing was, but that nothing.7s, Thus then they would 
have taught that something zs and is not; for things that exist 
and are generated, certainly are; and they must have entirely 
annulled the evidence of the senses, and yet at the same time 
have asserted their infallibility ; to say nothing of other conse- 
quences equally absurd and ridiculous, for which they must be 
held accountable if this were their meaning. On which account 
it is plain that these words of Aristotle are to be explained in a 
widely different sense from what is assigned to them by fhose 


who think they have in them discovered philosophers who are in 


favour of a creation out of nothing; nor do the words ra pi 
évra bear the meaning of “nothing.” 

VIIL I will now try whether 5 can so explain the opinions 
mentioned by Aristotle, and which are at the present day in- 
volved in obscurity, as to make his meaning apparent to 
This endeavour will not be without its use, since it will afford 
me the opportunity of making some observations, of which I 
perceive many to be ignorant, yet without which it is impossible 
correctly to explain the doctrines either of the ancient philoso- 
phers or primitive Christians. I will begin with the words 
ro dv and 7d py Sv, which gradually, as often happens, ac- 
quired a very different meaning from what they had in earlier 
Greek periods. To dv, among the most ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, meant what is immutable, constant, perennial, fixed, and 
definite ; 76 uy Sy what does not possess a certain and constant 
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nature, but is perpetually flowing, changing, gliding onwards, 
and altering. If proof of this be required it may be found in — 
Aristotle’s Physics, his books De Generatione et Corruptione, 
and his Metaphysics, and also in Plato’s Parmenides and other 
dialogues; though it will be sufficiently evident from what will 
be presently adduced. Now, of all the controversies that divided 
the ancient speculative philosophers, this was among the a 
—whether or not there were any ré dv,*any immutable nature 
free from all change. The affirmative was held by many great 
and famous men, and the negative by others. Those who main- 
tained that there was a rd dv, some abiding nature entirely free 
from all actual change, were yet divided among themselves as 
to what kind or description it was of. Those who on the other 
hand contended that the universe was subject to perpetual 
changes, and thought that nothing was stable, but every thing 
transitory, were again very diversified in their opinions when 
they came to speak more in detail respecting the whole question, 
and to give an account of natural phenomena. On this discord 
and variety of opinions which divided the ancient sages, much 
more might be easily said; but my present purpose compels me 
to study brevity. But in nothing was there a wider and 
greater difference between these philosophic sects than in the 
explanation of the production of all things; a subject which at 
all times greatly exercised the minds of those who endeavoured 
to explain the causes of natural events. Those who believed 
there was a stable and immutable nature, 7d dv, made no doubt 
but that out of this all things were produced that are in existence, 
yet in such a manner that this nature should receive no injury, 
but remain always one and the same, though it were changed 
into various forms and shapes. Those, on the contrary, who fad 
decided that all things suffered a perpetual flux and eternal 
mutation, could not but hold that not only external forms and 
appearances were changed when any thing was brought into 
existence, but that also the internal nature of the material was 
changed and altered. And these two sects were parted into 
several subdivisions, to speak of which particularly would take 
up a great deal of time. Therefore, although there were many 
opinions among the ancients respecting the origin and production 
of things, which are often brought under review by Aristotle? 
and other ancient authors; yet they may all be reduced with 
propriety to these two general heads. Some taught that all 
things were produced and created é rav dvrwv, “of things that 
truly are ;” which was the opinion of those who believed in the ré 


dv, though, as I have already observed, they were not all agreed 


3 Lib. 1. De Generatione et Corruptione, cap. 1. p. 697. cap. 3. p. 704, Physic. 
Auscult. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. lib. 3. De Ceelo, cap. 1. p. 687. tom. 1. opp. 
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among themselves, Others, opposed to these, decided that all 
things were made and produced ix row mu) évroc, which is the 
game thing as if they had said that in production things became 
what they were not previously, and passed into another nature; 
and this was the opinion of those who contended that there was 
nothing immutable or free from change. It will be proper to 
confirm this difference of opinion among the ancients respecting 
the generation of things by the words of Aristotle himself, since 
our principal business at present is to ascertain the force and 
meaning of hiswords. Zeno, Parmenides, and Melissus supposed 
that there was a ro éy, a stable and immutable nature, as is well 
known to those who are acquainted with the history of ancient 
philosophy; therefore they were reckoned among those who 
taught that all things were produced and created i rov dvrog. 
Aristotle says of Zeno: [Ipwrov piv dv AauBave Kat odro¢ 76 
yeyvépuevov ylyvecOar 2 Svroc, wowep 6 MéXtacog,* “ And first 
indeed: he ja like Melissus, supposes that what exists, exists 
out of what is ;” that is, that beneath all things that exist there 
lies concealed one perpetual and immutable nature, which 
in different ways passes into such various forms. Those who 
were of this way of thinking were said by ancient writers 
entirely to annul all generation and corruption; an expression, 
_ which not being correctly understood by writers of succeeding 

ages, led them into an entirely absurd opinion of these philosc- 
phers. For they have left it on record, that it was believed by 
persons of this description, that nothing at all was born or died, 
and that no motion existed, which if they had maintained they 
must have been plainly stupid and mad, and more worthy of any 
name than’ that of philosophers. So that I am sorry that mo- 
derf writers of ability and acuteness should have been 50 
incautious as to make no doubt but that this was correctly 
attributed to them; an error which they might have avoided by 
greater pi ae in the examination of the modes of expression 
made use of by the ancients. But on this subject I have already 
made some observations elsewhere ;° to which I may now add 
that I was very glad when I understood that great and acute 
man, Peter Gassendi, not to difter greatly from my own opinion.° 
Those who were opposed to the philosophers of whom J have 
been speaking, and ‘who denied the existence of any stable and 
perennial substratum of all things, said that every thing was 
produced éx ray pu) dvrwy, “from things that are not.” Aristotle 
says of this class: [lowrov piv yap duoAoyovow amAGe ylvecbal 
te & un Svroc, “For first they confess that any thing simply 
exista out of what zs not ;” that is, they taugnt that when things 


‘ De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgid, cap. 4. p. 841. tom. 1. opp. 
5 Notes on Cudworth, vol. 1. pp. 528. 529. 
* See his Physics, sect. 1. lib, 7. cap. 1. p. 458. tom. 1. opp.1 
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are produced what was not before, hed an existence. Between 
these two sects, which had however many internal subdivisions, 
there were certain of a middle way of thinking, who while ad- 
mitting the heing of a sd dy, yet at the same time asserted the 
existence of something zx rov un Svroc, though even they did not 
all agree in the way in which this was to be unders Aris- 
totle in a manner associated himself with these, since it is plain 
that he taught that all things existed and were produced from 
matter or entity, and an immaterial addition which he termed 
: This is a subtle opinion, which many say cannot be 
understood ; on which account I will express it in the author’s 
own words: Suvréuwe 82 «ad voy Alereav, Src rpdwov ply rive 
gx pn Svroc awAwe ylvera, rpdwov 8% dAAaw bE Bysoe acl’ 
Tr) yap Suvduee dv, évredexelg O2 pH bv, avdyxn wpovmdpyey, 
“For the present we must shortly say that in a manner ex 
istence is from nonentify and in another manner always fram 
entity ; for it is menaced See entity should pre-exist in power 
and nonentity in action.” With these explanations it will be much 
easier to understand than at firat eppear’, what ia the meaning 
we ought to attach to those words of Aristotle which have given 
rise to our present observations. A certain sect of philosophers, 
who believed in the existence of ra 2} dyra, and that from these 
again a few things were created. They evidently then held the 
belief of a ro dv, 8 certain immutable nature, without which no 
creation could take place; and that from this material were pro~ 
duced ra um Svra, things which have no innate permanency, but 
which are transitory, having no stability ; which come daily into 
existence, and are again dissolved and return to their own ele- 
ments. But what is the meaning of their thinking that out of 
“the things that are not,” some things but not many, py) woAAd, 
are created and produced? Did these philosophers think that 
out of those transitory things which are created from a perpe- 
tual and immutable material, new natures could rise into ex- 
istence ? This I can never believe; nor can I ascertain the 
purport and object of this opinion. I could wish Aristotle had 
spoken more plainly ; for here, as well as in innumerable other 
passages, he writes as if he thonght that every body kept a 
sphinx at home, to which they might apply for divining enigmas. 

e “few things” which these philosophers are said to have 
believed to be created “out of the things that are not” are not at 
all things or beings, or, to speak philosophically, substances, but 
only certain accidents of things. They therefore taught that in 
all productions the first portions were to be attributed to a stable 
and immutable material; but that to every thing produced were 
added certain things which were not previouely in the material, 
and therefore arise, so to speak, out of nothing. But what were 
these? Doubtless such as shape, size, position, motion, rest; 
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which are not properly inherent in the matter from which things 
are made, but arise from its concretion. and different admixture, 
and can therefore be said in a manner to be made of things that 
are not. If Aristotle’s words be thus explained, as in my opinion 
they ought to be explained, there may be easily recognized in 
them the philosophy of the followers of Democritus and Epi- 
curus. For these first of all laid down the existence of a ré 5», 
or a certain fixed and definite number of individual ‘atoms, the 
internal nature of which it is impossible to alter; and from these 
atoms they decided were made ra ju) dvra, other things which 
have no permanency, but whose nature is gradually to wear 
away and dissolve; and lastly they held that external conforma- 
tion, size, appearance, and motion, were produced in a manner 
from the things that are not. The second sect, which he after- 
wards mentions, differed very much from these; since they 
denied the existence of rd dv, any stable, immoveable, and 
definite nature; and held, on the contrary, that all things were 
carried forward by a perpetual motion; which is shown with 
sufficient perspicuity by Aristotle when he says that they taught 
ovdey elvat, that “nothing 7s,” but yiyveoSa, “that all things 
exist ;” that nothing was stationary, permanent, and unchange- 
able, but that all things passed not only from one shape to another, 
but also from one nature to another without limit or end. Hence 
they also necessarily taught, as he adds, 2 ox dvrwy ylviorta 
ra ywoueva, “that all things which exist, exist out of things 
that are not ;” that is, in all productions, that the thing itself out 
of which any other thing exists, is changed and becomes different 
from what it was before; and that creation does not consist 
wholly in concretion, separation, aggregation, or diminution. 

VIIT. Aristotle has detained me longer than I had expected, 
yet I do not think I shall have lost my labour, since this expla- 
nation of certain principles of ancient philosophy is of some use 
towards a clearer knowledge than is usual of similar passages, not 
only of Aristotle but also of other ancient writers. In the eluci- 
dation of the passages of Empedocles and Seneca, which are 
quoted on this subject, less sagacity and diligence will be re- 
quired. Plutarch has preserved for us the following verses of 
impedocles :? | 


3 


Nnrtoe’ ob ydp odty dSortxddpover eiol pépipvat, 
Oi 61 Sinan else ole soy tdXwilovory , 
“Hrot raraynoceay re wal &éAXNvoCa ardavrn. 


“ Foolish and short-sighted are they who hope that any thing 
which is not can exist, or that any thing can perish and be 
utterly destroyed.” To the quotation of which verses Plutarch 


7 Libro adv, Colotem, p. 1113. tom, 2. opp. ° 
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1s this explanation of them: Odx avaipe yéveory, addAd rv 
yn Svroc, ovd? POopav, adrAa rv TavTH, TouTéoTt Tiy Eic Td UA 
atoAvovcay, “ He does not take away all production, but 
ly that which is from what is not; nor yet corruption, ex- 
ting that which is entire, that is that in which things are 
luced to what is not.” The most learned men think that in 
xe words Empedocles is refuting those who thought that all 
ngs were produced and made out of nothing; whence they 
erwards conclude that there were then living some philosophers 
10 were of this opinion; since no wise man will fight with 
dows, and refute opinions which no one ever entertained. 
it perhaps these great men will pardon me for thinking that 
‘y discover more in the verses of 1 Empedocles than is really 
itained in them. For the philosopher is not speaking in them 
the creation of the universe out of nothing, but of the daily 
duction and corruption of things. Many of the Pythago- 
ns (to which sect a eee belonged) thought that there 
s a certain and eternal quantity of things, out of which all 
\ductions are formed by a certain mutation of particles, and 
o which they are again dissolved when they seem to perish, 
: total quantity still remaining the same and unalterable. This 
*trine is the one taught in these verses; but is explained with 
‘ater dlegance and beauty by Ovid when versifying the tenets 
Pythagoras; and it is worth while to quote the passage, as 
ng admirably adapted to illustrate the meaning of Empedocles : 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat : nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit anté, morique 
Desinere illud idem ; cim sint huc forsitan illa, 

Hec translata illuc: stesmmd4 tamen omnia constant.® 


t most persons, who are not accustomed to abstract their 
ids from what is seen by their eyes, persuade themselves that 
1ething new is born and made, when they see any thing pro- 
ed and existing; and, when any thing is destroyed, they 
<e no doubt but that it has entirely perished ae | come to 
hing. Empedocles confutes and ridicules this foolish opinion 
the vulgar, and therefore does not at all attack those philo- 
hers who taught that the very basis or material of things did 

exist previously to its being made out of nothing by God; 
ym, if indeed he had wished to refute them, he would have 
ited with more polite and gentle language than calling them 
ish, and perplexed about unnecessary trifles. The common 
ple, who are full of business, and only believe their own eyes, 
night well speak of in such harsh terms; but not philoso- 


® Metamorphoses, lib. 15. v. 255. &c. 
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phers, who were so vedlously addicted to contemplative habits of 
thought as by their meditations to have gone beyond matter, 
and discovered that at one time nothing had existed: The same 
answer may be given to thosd who call in Lucretius to their aid 
on this subject, and who, because this poet laboriously and 
copiously proves that out of nothing nothing can be produced,9 
take this for an argument that there were some in his day who 
thought that the world was created out of nothing. For he 
undertakes to prove nothing except that there are definite causes 
for every thing that happens in this world, and that all that is 

roduced and made is formed out of matter already in existence. 
To this it may be added that those who are defending by solid 
argument any doctrine against all aggressions, do not always thus 
act because they are aware that there ate some persons who are 
averse to if, but often only in order to confirm and corroborate 
their subsequent positions, and to give them greater access to the 
human mind. 

{X. There remains a passage of Seneca, on which } must 
speak before I come to particular sects and individuals. Speaking 
of the benefits dertvable from the study of philosophy, among 
other expressions he uses the following: “ Quam utile existimas 
ista cognoscere, et rebus termihios ponere? Quantum Deus 
possit: materiam ipse sibi formet, an dat&é utatur? Utram idea 
materie prids superveniat, an materia idex, “ How useful dost 
thou think it to know these things, and to assign bounds to 
things? How far extends the power of God; did he form 
matter for himself, or make use of that given? Whether the 
idea was prior to matter, or matter to the idea.”!° Authors have 
supposed that from these words it is evident that Seneca doubted 
whether matter were formed by the Deity out of nothing, or 
whether it had. existed from eternity; since he says that this 
question can be solved only by the aid of philosophy. Justus 
Lipsius, after observing that all the ancient philosophers agreed 
with Democritus, who taught that out of nothing, nothing could 
be produced, proceeds to say, ‘And yet it is wonderful that 
Seneca doubts whether God is the creator of matter. For he 
thus speaks in his Questiones Naturales ...... . Thus he 
hesitates to believe what some Christians have not. been ashamed 
to deny, asserting with the ancients the eternity of matter.” 
A similar opinion is entertained by G. J. Vossius, who says, 
“ It is remarkable that among the Gentiles Seneca alone has not 
dared to'affirm that matter is eternal; but doubted on this 
point: for thus he writes in his Questiones Naturales,” &c. &c.* 


® De Natur& Rerum. lib. 1. v. 149. &c. p, 158. 
10 Pref. Question. Natural. tom. 2. opp. p. 485: 
1 Physiologia Stoica, lib, 2. diss. 2. p. 57, & 

? Theses Historico-Theologice, diss. 1. p. 9. 
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These have been followed by many since, whom it is not now 
necessary to name; while others go still further, and think that 
from this passage of Seneca it may be concluded that this was a 
common subject of disputation among the philosophers of that 
age, and that two sects existed, one holding that “God formed 
matter for himself,” or made it out of nothing, and the other 
era that the Deity “made use of matter given,” or 
eternal. Ido not at present contend against those who think 
that a creation out of nothing was anciently known to none 
excepting Jews and Christiana. But if the meaning of Seneca’s 
words be really what is attributed to them, yet they will not 
afford much aid to those who seek for patrons of this doc- 
trine among the ancient sages. For it cannot be proved from 
them that any persons ever really embraced this opinion; but it 
only appears that when Seneca or others were closely engaged in 
meditation, some doubt occurred to their minds on this subject, 
by which however they did not long allow themselves to be 
troubled. But I freely confess that I do not know in what way 
and from what principles they can imagine they find the mention 
of a creation out of nothing in this of Seneca’s. Do 
they think that the phrase formare sibi aliquid, regarded in iteelf, 
is equivalent to ex nihilo fingere? I can scarcely think so; nor 
will Seneca himself allow of this interpretation, since with him 
the word formare always signifies to give shape to any shapeless 
mass. Gausa autem, says he, in another x id est ratio, 
materiam format et quocumque vult versat, ex illé varia opera 
producit. What he here terms formare, he calls a little further on 
faciem dare ; Statua et materiam habuit, que pateretur artificium ; 
et artificem, qui materis daret faciem. In short, in the very pas- 
sage whence the words are taken, about the meaning of which we 
are now inquiring, he uses the word in this sense. For shortly 
afterwards he proceeds to say, Deus quidquid vult efficiat, an in 
multis rebus illum tractanda destituant, et 4 magno artifice pravé 
Sormentur roulta. Nor does the addition of the word sbi require us 
to change the idea in the present passage. For any one may with 
oe be ssid formare sibi aliquid, when he disposes, shapes, 
a modifies matter according to his own will and pleasure. Or 
do they suppose that from the opposite expression, dat& mageria 
uti, there can be deduced alate of the meaning we have 
mentioned being correctly assigned to this sentence? Such 
seems to be the case. But I should be glad to be informed 
whether one who is said dat& non uti materia can be correctly 
said to form matter for himself, and to create it out of nothing. 
My own opinion will be entirely different, nor do I think that 
many, after an attentive consideration, will differ from me. Let 


3. Epist. 65. p. 160. tom. 2. opp. 
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us imagine two workmen, to whom gold is given, in order that 
they may make an image of it. One of them carefully prepares 
the gold previously to commencing his work, and frees it from 
adventitious aarti and impurities. The other, without any 
purification, forms the statue he was ordered to execute, out of 
the material delivered to him. Would it be rea ps and inac- 
curate to say of these two men, as Seneca does, Alter ipse sibi 
format materiam, alter data utitur materia? Nor can I think 
that Seneca’s words are to be taken in any other sense. He was, 
as is well known, of the Stoic sect, among whom there was no 
difference of opinion respecting the nature and origin of matter; 
for all the Stoics believed it to be equally eternal with the Deity 
himself and destitute of any beginning; a fact which has been 
abundantly proved by Justus Lipsius.* And Seneca never calls 
in question this tenet of his sect, but every where openly ap- 
proves of it. Dicunt, ut scis, he says, Stoici nostri, duo esse in 
rerum naturfi, ex quibus omnia fiant; causam et materiam. 
Materia jacet iners, res ad omnia parata, cessatura, si nemo 
moveat :° “Our Stoics, as you are aware, say‘that there are two 
things in nature, cause and matter; and that matter lies inert, 
prepared for every thing, ready to stop if no one moves it.” It 
was, however, a moot point among philosophers who thought 
that the universe was'made by God, and even among the Stoics, 
whether matter were shapeless and destitute of all qualities and 
beauty before the Deity n to arrange and beautify it, or 
whether the qualities and shapes of things were latent in matter 
itself, so that it only required Divine energy to bring them into 
proper order, and arrange them in a suitable manner. It has 
been generally supposed that Plato advocated the first of these 
alternatives, which is evident even from Plutarch ;° but the latter 
has not been without its defenders. Perhaps the best method of 
understanding this controversy would be to compare with it the 
question respecting the natural state of the soul, which separated 
the Platonists from other philosophers; the former holding that 
the soul came into the body furnished with the ideas and images 
of things, and the latter thinking that it was imbued and fur- 
nished with these by education and teaching while in the body.7 
And I think Seneca has a reference to this dispute in the words, 
into the meaning of which we are now inquiring. For those 
who believed that all forms and qualities had been conferred 
upon matter by the Deity, said that he had “ formed matter for 
himself,” or had endowed it with the forms and qualities he 
chose. But those who decided otherwise, and held that forms 


* Physiologia Stoica, lib. 1. diss, 4. p. 9. 

§ Epist. 65. p. 160. 

* De Anime Procreatione, ex Timeo, 1014. tom. 2. opp. 
7 See Chalcidius, on Plato's Timeus, cap, 13. p. 391. &c. 
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id qualities were previously inherent in matter, maintained 
iat God only “ made use of matter as given,” and merely 
nged andfdigested the mass of nature on a new plan, so as 
' produce that beauty and splendour which we now behold 
_ the universe. Nor do I think that any other meaning is 
' be attached to Seneca’s other expressions, which are not 
ry different from these of which we have now been speaking, 
id which seem to have rather greater force in this respect, 
ough they have escaped the observation of learned men who 
ive treated of the subject now under discussion. Kquidem, 
ys Seneca, tum nature rerum gratias ago, .cim illam non 
' hac parte video, que publica est, sed ciim secretiora ejus 
travi; cm disco quz universi materia sit, quis auctor, aut 
stos, “ Indeed I give thanks to nature, not when I regard it in 
| popular aspect, but when I investigate its secrets; when I 
un what is the material of the universe and who is its author 
guardian.”*® Here again the philosopher hesitates and is in 
ubt; nor does he determine with sufficient precision whether 
is proper to call God the “author” or the “guardian” of 
utter. But does not the profession of a doubt whether God be 
e author of matter imply that such is the case, and that matter 
is therefore created out of nothing by God? It will then be 
ident at least from this quotation that neither Seneca, nor 
rhaps any other philosophers, believed that there was aught 
yugnant to reason in the doctrine which modern atheists 
nk to be so irrational. These considerations have an appear- 
ce of truth, I will not deny; but: fall far short of an absolute 
»0f. For who can be ignorant, that the appellation of the 
uthor” of any thing is also given to one who frames and 
ms it out of supplied material? Nor does the word custos, 
‘uardian,” when opposed to the name auctor, “author,” neces- 
ily require that we should assign to the latter any other 
aning. Wherefore, since the Stoics, as we have already ob- 
ved, were fully convinced of the eternity of matter, I can 
ily believe that those who called God “the author” of matter 
y meant that God gave to matter the nature it now possesses, 
1 transmuted it from a totally shapeless state, unfit for any 
‘pose, to a better and more useful condition ; while those who 
med the Deity “the guardian” of matter thought that he only 
served and guarded the forms and qualities latent in it. 
sre I desirous of being more copious and erudite, some other. 
siderations might be added, tending to overthrow the com- 
n interpretation of Seneca’s words; but these will be suf- 
ent to show that he does not afford any effectual aid to 
se who suppose that some of the philosophers entertaimed 


® Pref. Quest. Natural. p. 482. tom. 2. opp. 
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opinions respecting the origin of nature identical with those 
of Christians. 

X.. After disposing of these more general testimonies, we will 
now come to particular sects and individuals, who are said to 
have held God to be the creator of matter. Orpheus is said to 
have been the founder and author of all the religion and wisdom 
anciently prevalent among the Greeks. This celebrated man 
was formerly reckoned by Clemens: Alexandrinus among those 
who maintained a creation out of nothing. For after reciting 
some verses of Orpheus in which God 1s called pnrpordarup, 
father of the mother,” he thus proceeds: Ara piv rov Mnrgo- 
wérwp, ov wdvov thy & wy dvtwy-yevec tuhvucev’ Sédoxev & 
apoppac Toic rac mpoPoAd¢ elaayouat, Taya Kal ciGuyov vojoat 
tov Gcod, “In calling him ‘ Father of the mother,’ he not only 
intimated the production of things out of nothing, but also gave 
occasion to those who introduce such pretences an the Valen- 
tinians] of also assigning a wife to the Deity.» Thus Clement 
supposed that matter was called “the mother,” and therefore 
when God was called “the father of the mother,” he was said to 
be the creator and author of matter.1° But who does not know 
that scarcely any thing can be more uncertain than the relations 
given respecting Orpheus and his verses? The remains of the 
Orphic verses which are extant at the present day are generally 
believed to have been composed by a Jew or by some degenerate 
Christian, who wished to fortify and corroborate his own tenets 
by the authority of so distinguished a name; an opinion which 
those who in other respects make much of the Orphic doctrine 
do not venture entirely to reject.1_ In the next place great in- 
consistency of opinion may be perceived in the verses them- 
selves; which is an evidence that they do not all proceed from 
one author. So that if I were entirely to set aside out of the 
present question these verses of Orpheus quoted by Clement, as 
being of doubtful authenticity and genuineness, I should not be 
destitute of reason or good authority. But since this testimony 
of Orpheus can be invalidated in another method, I will not at 
present adopt this course. Let these verses be admitted to pos- 
sess some degree of authority; and let Clement’s interpretation 
of the word pnrpowarwo also be granted. The inquiry still 
remains whether it thence follows as a consequence that the 
author of these verses considered God to be the creator of mat- 
ter. It will, I hope, be ted that from one word, and that 
very ambiguous, it can by no means be proved what was the 
opinion of this author on sa difficult a question; but that the 


® Stromata, lib. 5. p. 724. 

1° A smilar explanation has been given of this word by Edmund Dickinson, Physice 
Vetus et Vera, cap. 12, p. 198. i 

1 See Cudwerth’s Intellectual System, cap. 4. sect. 17. 
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other remains of his verses ought to be com with it, and 
that from the comparison his meaning should be deduced. If 
this be done, this Orpheus, whoever he was, will be found so 
far from agreeing with the Christians, that he is little if at all 
removed from the profanity of Spinoza. For, as I have else- 
where obsefved,? his poetry inculcates the idea that God is the 
universe, and that all things have so proceeded from God that 
the several parts of the universe are to be regarded as members 
and parts of the Divine nature. Who will venture to compare: 
80 impious and profane a writer with the followers of Christ? 


Therefore in calling God the “ father of the mother,” or of mat-"’ 


ter, he doubtless meant to be understood that matter was gene- 


rated and created from the Divine nature as a daughter, and was. 


therefore part of the Divine nature itself. All which being con- 
sidered, I could wish that men otherwise learned had praised. 
Orpheus more sparingly ; among whom Thomas Burnet® and 
Andrew Christian Eechenbach! ve thought the highest com- 
mendations far below his excellency and virtue. 

XT. Edmund Dickinson’ reckons the ancient Greek poet 
Hesiod, as one of the principal assertors of a creation out of 
nothing. His words are as follows :—‘ That most ancient and 
learned cosmologist Hesiod also learned from the Egyptians that 
Chaos, by which name he called the material of the universe, 
was not eternal, but produced, for he says, “Hroe piv wowrtcra 
xaoc yéver’, “ First of all Chaos was made.” And other learned 
men have been nearly of the same opinion, both among ancients 
and moderns, as we have elsewhere already observed.’ But if 
Hesiod be worthy of this honour, it may also be claimed by 
Ovid, who has paraphrased the opinion of the Greek bard in 
these Latin verses :— 


Ante mare et tellus et quod tegit omnia celum 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos : rudis indigestaque moles.® 


And perhaps Aristophanes may make out as good a case; since 
it is well known he has left this verse on record :— 


Xdog Hy nai wdE EpsBdc re perXay Tpwrov ral raprapog etipic.” - 


‘There was Chaos, and night, and black Erebus, at first, and 
broad Tartarus.” Onur previous. observations, unless I am 
deceived, will be sufficient to destroy this good opinion of learned 


2 Notes on Cudworth. 
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men respecting Hesiod. First of all, it will not be denied by 
any one acquainted with the Greek language and poetry, that 
the Greek verb yévero, on which this interpretation is put, 
may be translated in the way in which it is usually rendered, and 
as it has been understood by innumerable interpreters, both 
ancient and modern ; Primo omnium quidem Chaos fuit. Hence 
considerable doubt has arisen whether the poet affixed to it this 
latter signification, or the former, which has been preferred by 
some learned men. It is assuming too much, when an am- 
biguous word occurs, to prefer one of its meanings, without any 
good reason, and then from this meaning to estimate the doctrine 
of an author. If it were as certain as it is uncertain and 
dubious, that this word in Hesiod signifies “it is made or 
roduced,” yet even then the matter would not be entirely clear. 
or Hesiod does not add that Chaos was made by God, nor does 
he say that it was made and produced out of nothing ; which is 
an evident refutation of his eulogists. But, apart from these 
considerations, I will make it evident that the common ex- 
planation of this word ought to be retained, and that Hesiod 
means nothing else than what Ovid speaks of, that Chaos 
existed before the formation of the world. In the first place, 
the words themselves require this interpretation; for if he had 
been speaking of the rude and undigested mass which is 
called Chaos he would, no doubt at the same time have 
mentioned its efficient cause; since it is usual, when any 
thing is said to be generated and made, not to be forgetful of its 
parent and maker. Who can believe that Hesiod, when relating 
a fact of such importance and magnitude as the creation of 
Chaos out of nothing, should not mention, even by a word, the 
author of so great an achievement? If this argument should 
fail to convince, a knowledge of this poet’s religious system will 
immediately prevail. Hesiod knew of no greater or higher 
god than his Jupiter, as is evident even froma cursory inspection 
of his poem. This deity he proclaims to be the parent of gods 
and ‘men, the manager of all things, the greatest and the best. 
But of this Jupiter he had very mean and abject ideas; saying, 
that he was the son of Saturn, and that Saturn himself was 
born of heaven and earth, subsequently to the beginning of 
this present world ; that is, that he sprang out of the ground by 
the power of the air; on which subject I have already made 
some more detailed observations.'° Can it possibly be believed 
that a poet openly disrespectful towards the Deity, and imbued 
with so puerile a religion as to make the human son of Saturn 
and Rhea the universal Ruler, could have thought in a wise and 
pious manner respecting the origin and creation of matter ? 
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XII. With Hesiod I shall unite Xeniades, a very ancient 
philosopher. Sextus Empiricus sometimes mentions him, and 
among other particulars relates of him as follows: Hevadyc 8 
5 KopivOi0e (oe kal Anudxptroc pépvnra) raver’ sitay Yevdy Kat 
wacav gavractav xat dd&av WebdeoSar, cal é« rov pu Svroc wav 
TO ‘ytwopevov ylvecBa, cat tig rd wh Sv wav rd @Oepduevov 
greipecOar, Suvvduee rig avrg Fyerat t@ BHevopdve ardatoc,! 
“But Xeniades, the Corinthian, (who is also mentioned by 
Democritus) saying that all things are false, and that every 
fancy and opinion is fallacious, and that every thing that exists, 
exists out of nonentity, and that whatever perishes returns 
into nonentity, substantially agrees with Xenophanes.” By 
these words of Sextus, Peter Gassendi, who is otherwise 
acute and skilful in ancient philosophy, has been led to doubt 
whether this Xeniades were not to be reckoned among those 
who hold that all things were created out of nothing. He adds, 
however, that this opinion “may be understood in the same way 
as when Aristotle himself teaches that something is made from 
nonentity, that is, not from simple nonentity, but from what is 
such by accident.”* But the celebrated editor of Sextus, J. A. 
Fabricius, in his note upon this place, unhesitatingly denies that 
this passage has any thing to do with a creation out of ce 
and that Xeniades only taught, as many other philosophers did, 
that when any thing is produced, the production becomes 
something that it was not before, and on the other hand, that 
when any thing perishes, it puts on an entirely different nature. 
This author’s opinion is pretty near the truth; and the very 
nature of the case shows that no inquiry is instituted in this 
passage of Sextus respecting the origin of matter, since he is 
discussing the-tokens of truth, and endeavouring to prove that 
the science of logic rests upon insecure foundations. -Xeniades 
is by Sextus reckoned among those who abrogated all the 
distinctions of true and false, and all certain knowledge; and 
in order to sustain these views he is said by the same au- 
thority to have asserted that all things are made and pro- 
duced from things which are not, and that whatever perishes, 
returns again into what is not. If the words ra yx dvra meant 
the same as nothing, Xeniades would have been inconsistent with 
himself, nor would he have taken away from mankind all know- 
ledge and discrimination of truth; for to determine that all 
things are made from nothing, and return again to nothing, it is 
necessary to be furnished with certain and infallible rules and 
principles from which this may be known; and therefore this 
cannot be the case with those who think that not only all 


1 Lib. 7. adv. Mathematicos, or Lib. 1. adv. Logicos, sect. 53. p. 381, 
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visible things, but also all opinions are uncertam and destitute 
of truth.. Therefore, ra yx Svra must mean things that are 
unstable, transitory, and subject to perpetual changes; and the 
philosopher’s meaning can only be that things which are produced 
are created from what is destitute of any permanency, and that 
therefore they widely differ from the material out of which they 
are made; and on the other hand, things that perish entirely 
change their nature and gain fresh qualities. It is indeed no 
wonder that those who entertain such an opinion should reject 
the decisions both of sense and reason, and abolish every 
standard of truth and certainty. 

_XITL I now hasten to the philosophical sect of which Pytha- 
goras is recorded to have been the founder. The great incon- 
sistency of ancient writers has made it almost ‘impossible to 
aacertain what were Pythagoras’s own opinions on the origin of 
nature; and it is probable that those who professed to be his 
disciples were uncertain what were their master’s views; since 
they differ among themselves, and are not all unanimons in their 
opinions respecting the universe and matter. It is however 
probable that their founder’s views were most clearly under- 
stood by those who taught (to use the words of Chalcidius*) 
low minimé genitam, exornatam a Deo, illustratam et eo 
ligestore generatam esse, “that. matter was not produced, but 
arranged and adorned by God, and under his disposal generated.” 
But some of his followers are said to have departed so far from 
their teacher’s track as to say that matter itself was made and 
‘alate a by God. Chalcidius seems to testify this; for after 

e had recited the real opinion of Pythagoras out of Numenius, he 
relates on the same authority, that some of that philosopher’s dis- 
ciples had altogether perverted his views. “But some etAry, 18 
reans,” says he, “not rightly understanding the meaning of thi 
opinion, have thought that it [matter] also began as an unbounded 
and immense duality from one unity, the unity departing from its 
own nature and putting on the nature of a duality. This is not 
correct,” he proceeds to observe, “ that what was a unity should 
cease to be so, and should become a duality that did not pre- 
viously exist ; and that from the Deity matter, and from an im- 
mense and unlimited unity duality should result.” In whatever 
way I understand these words, I can nowhere discover in them a 
creation out of nothing; but rather another deadly and pesti- 
lential opinion, very nearly akin to the impiety of Spinoza. 
sa are in the style of the Pythagoreans, which is followed by 
Chalci ius, means God; and “ an immense and unhmited 
duality,” matter, as being destitute of bounds and limits. So 
that when these Pythagoreans say that a duality began from a 


* Comment. in Timsum Platonis, cap. 13. sect. 293, p. 387. * Ubi supra. 
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unity they mean that matter was the workmanship of God. 
Thus far they are right enough; but when they come to explain 
the mode in which God produced matter, they exhibit symptoms 
of extreme irrationality; for they say that God or “ unity” 
changed his nature and put on the nature of a duality, or con- 
verted himself into matter; and that this being done, he ceased 
to be unity or God, and began to be merely duality or matter ; 
in short, that from God matter and from unity duality was 
made. What can be more impious and absurd than these 
opinions? for those who entertain them openly confess that the 
universe is God, and that there is nothing divine beyond the 
universe and matter. For if God has departed from his own 
nature, and converted himself into matter, what is left us, ex- 
cepting the material universe, to worship as the Deity? And 
what is God, on this supposition, than matter animated and 
furnished with a kind of spiritual nature? I fear lest those who 
embraced this sentiment might also at the same time have 
asserted that this change of the divine nature took place from 
eternity, and not at any definite time; and if this suspicion be 
correct, there are certainly no ancient philosophers who may 
with greater Ae abel be classed among those who defended the 
impieties of Spinoza, long before he himself was born. Hence, 
as Chalcidius rightly subjoins, this opinion was so futile and 
absurd that it could not possibly affect those whose minds had 
been even in a moderate degree cultivated by learning ; a sen- 
tence he would never have passed upon it, if these Pythagoreans 
had agreed with Christians respecting the origin of matter; for 
this interpreter of Plato is so far from contemning the doctrines 
of Christianity, and has on the contrary so constantly com- 
mended them, that many have thought him to be altogether a 
Christian. 

XIV. Philolaus the Crotonian, who occupied, as we are 
informed, an illustrious place among the first disciples of Pytha- 
goras, has with greater probability been classed among those 
’ who supposed that all things were made out of nothing. For 
Claudius Mamertus* says that in a certain book of his that has 
been lost, the following passage was contained :—‘‘ God, who 
made all things out of nothing, 2s he began by his work, 
so he incorporated matter with all thin among which 
the soul is to be reckoned. As he distributed weight, number, 
and measure, so he placed quantity.” What can be clearer than 
this? God is said to have “ made all things out of nothing ;” 
he is said to have “ began matter by his work,” which seems to be 
the same thing as to have prepared and arranged it. Have we 
not therefore here one of the school of Pythagoras who taught 


5 De Stata Anime, lib, 2. cap. 3. p. 106. ed. Barth. 
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with propriety respecting the origin of nature? I think not; 
and tava: reason Ds believe het nok even Philolaus ought to be 
associated in this matter with the followers of Christianity. 
For some expressions of this philosopher are extant in Jambli- 
chuz,° in which he expressly denies that unity or God is the origin 
of all things, and sy “ie that duality or matter should be asso- 
ciated with him as a second principle in the creation of all things: 
Ov yap tv dyotly PiroAdoc apya Wavtwy, cai roic érepopHnecty Eic 
yéveow tordryxa dpolwe éaurny waptEa, ovntre 02 viooa Eorat rig 
kal’ Yrocrpogny waXtwopouiac Kai éxavddov, GAAd To Trolovroy 
n Sbac avr’ avrg broorijcsra, “ For Philolaus says that unity is 
not the beginning of all things, and like things longer on one 
side affords itself as a starting~-base for generation; nor will it be 
a goal for the turning point of return and recursion ; but this 
the duad will do instead of it.” These words are very obscure, 
as are almost all which have been handed down to us from the 
esoteric and secret doctrines of Pythagoras; but what was in 
the main the opinion of Philolaus may be easily understood. 
Amongst the-Pythagoreans it is well known that God is called 
‘“Ev or Unity; while matter is termed d6ac duad. And Jam- 
blichus himself is a witness to this; for a little further on he says, 
Abac iAnc Adyor Exe, “ The duad has the nature of matter.” 
So that it is evident that Philolaus teaches generally that there 
were two first principles of all things, God and matter. Nor 
will Jamblichus allow us to doubt of this; for, after taking 
some pains to corroborate and explain this opinion of Philolaus, 
laying aside all disguises and mathematical expressions, he enun- 
ciates it in plain and perspicuous terms:? Ardre 82 && apxiic 
ov« Gy ein, gnoty & TlAdtwy, ovx av Ere apxn en’ siploxerat 

avaArdywe Kat év raic xoopKaic apxaic 6 Snuovpydc Oedc, mn 
@v the BAne yevvyrixdc, adda Kal adryy aidiov wapadaBay eideat 
cat Adyote roic car’ apiOudv, StarAarrwy Kal Koopowowy’ & 

yé Tag Tov Aowrav érepouncory sic Stacracac Kara pdvyv THY 
wpdooov, we Edapev, emidwost avriv 1} povac, ovxére S2 Kal tic 
éravodoy, “ Wherefore, it was not from a beginning, says Plato, 
nor yet shall be a beginning; but in the mundane first principles 
a creative Deity is found, not being indeed the generator of 
matter, but taking it as eternal, arranging and forming the 
universe according to forms and arithmetical methods, if indeed 
the unity affords itself to arrangements of the other unequal- 
sided things, only in the way of advance and not of Sh ja 
sion.” -A comparison of these words with those of Philolaus, 
which we have already quoted, will immediately show that they 
are a more free and perspicuous exposition of the opinion deli- 


* In Nicomachi Geraseni Arithmetic, Introduct. p. 109. ed. Tennulii. 
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vered by him in more obscure terms. So that from these con- 
siderations it necessarily follows, that we must assign to his 
words, as preserved and translated into Latin by Claudian, a 
different sense from what at first sight they seem to have. The 
“nothing,” or rd un dv, here spoken of, is no doubt the “no- 
thing” of the Platonists, among whom, as we shall presently 
show, matter is called “nothing,” because it is subject to - 
tual changes, and is possessed of no stability. And when God i 
said to have “made all things out of nothing,” this must be 
taken to mean that God prepared and formed the universe out 
of matter, which is destitute of any constancy or perpetuity. To 
“begin matter by his work,” opere instituere materiam, which 

is here ascribed to God, is nothing else than to shape and 
arrange matter by his power; a meaning assigned to the verb 
instituere in innumerable passages of the Latin writers. The 
Pythagoreans must not therefore be accounted as ancient de- 
fenders and patrons of a creation out of nothing. 

XV. From the very beginning of Christianity, so much 
sagacity and sor has been shown by distinguished men in 
the reformation of Plato, and in reconciling him with Christian 
doctrine, that it is scarcely possible to enumerate them. It is 
therefore no wonder that he has also been made to appear to have 
® more correct opinion respecting the origin of nature than he 
really entertained. The principal person, so far as I know, who 
has ranked him among the advocates of a creation out of nothing, © 
is Clemens Alexandrinus: “Ozor’ av etry, says he,® roy piv ody 
mwomnrov re take tov xéopov, GAAd kal 2 avrov yeyovéva on- 
patve, xaSarep vidv tartpa 8% avrov KexAjoSat, we av ix pdvov 
yevoutévov wal ix un Svro¢g Urocravroc, “ When he [ Plato] says 
this, [that it is difficult to find out the Maker and Parent of this 
universe,} he not only shows that the world is made, but also 
intimates that it was made from him [God], as if in the relation- 
ship of father and son, as existing from him alone and from what 
is not.” Clement indeed thought that Plato and other philoso- 

hers had not found out this opinion by their own reasoning and 
ingenuity, but had taken it from the writings of Moses; and all 
the ancients who have with Clement been persuaded that Plato 
improved his wisdom by pore 3 the books of Moses (as it is 
well known many of them did), have aleo favoured this opinion 
of his. From among the sect of the later Platonists, Hierocles 
and some others have ascribed the same dogma to their master ; 
but since they did this in a different way from the Christians, 
and had not the same views that we have of the origin of nature, 
it will be better to take them into consideration at the end of 
this discussion, when we shall come to speak of the opinions en- 
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tertained by the later Academicians respecting the nature and 
origin of the universe. At the commencement of the revival of 
letters the Platonists, who made their appearance in Italy, 
asserted that in this, as in many other things, Plato was alto- 
gether a Christian. Among these Marailius Ficinus stands pre- 
eminent, who was inordinately attached to Plato, and who, 
though in his Commentary on the Timmus® he seems to leave 
this question doubtful, and will not decide whether God, the 
author of the universe, is in Plato’s opinion, the creator of mat- 
ter; yet in the index, added by him to his edition of Plato's 
works, he hesitates not to join himself with those who think 
that Plato considered matter to be created by God.'° I pass 
over others of leas ability and celebrity, a large number of whom 
pa ey be named; since they produce nothing worthy of parti- 

attention, and rather show what they wish others to be- 
lieve, than confirm their own views by argument. It will be sufii- 
cient to name three miost famous and worthy men’ of modern 
times, who were unusually diligent in defending the memory of 
Plato, and who have not endeavoured to convince their readers 
by their own authority, but by evidences and arguments. The 
first of these is Livius Galantes,* who endeavours to prove out 
of the Philebus, that this philosopher did not at all differ from 
the doctrines of Christianity respecting the creation of the 
universe. The second is P. D. Huét,* who has explained the 
opinion of Plato through the medium of the later Platoniats’ expo- 
sitions; though that great man could not be ignorant that these 
were the worst interpreters of their master, and that they did 
not agree among themselves. The third place may be assigned 
to Andrew Dacier,* who endeavours, to prove his point not 80 
much by testimonies as by argumentation more ingenious than 
solid> But this learned man was inflamed with an incredible 
degree of attachment to Plato, by which he is often so far led 
away as to seem to place that philosopher scarcely below Christ 
and his apostles; so that it sometimes happens that he mistakes 
the most frivolous reasons for weighty arguments. 

XVI. If ability-and ingenuity could make the divine Plato 
appear in fairer colours than really belong to him, by the assist- 
ance of such great men he would long ere this have been 
endowed with surpassing lustre. But he himself rejects their 


® Cap. 9. 10. p. 1441. tom. 1. opp. 

10 For under the word Deus in this index are to be found the following words :— 
Deum omnia ex nihilo cre&sse, p. 168. Respecting the passage here pointed out some 
observations will be made further on. 

! I had almost forgotten to add to these our anthor, Dr. Cudworth, in the 5th chap- 
ter of his Intellectual System. 

2 Comparatio Theologia Christiane et Platonice, lib. 9. p. 237. 

7 Quest. Alnetanis de Concordia Rationis et Fidei, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 109. 

4 Vie de Platon, p. 178. 
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patronage, and will not be cleansed. His real opinions respecting 
the origin of the universe cannot be better and more clearly 
understood from any of his writings than from his Timzus. But 
in this dialogue he has so plainly ascribed eternity to matter, 
and so obviously declares that God did not create matter, 
but only arranged and beautified it, that stronger language can 
y by possibility be used. On this account several of the 
ancients who have explained his doctrines have said that.three 
principles of nature have been laid down by him, God, matter, 
and ideas. .Nor was any other opinion entertained by those of 
his disciples, Alcinous,’ Apuleius, and others, who have with the 
greatest perspicuity and fidelity explained their master’s system. 
“< Plato,” says Apuleius,® “thought there were three principles 
i God, and matter, and the forms of things, which he 
called ideas. ... But he says that matter is uncreated and incor- 
ruptible.” Chalcidius himself, who in other respects agrees with 
the later Platonists, cannot persuade himself to deny or doubt 4 
matter so plain and evident as this. ‘The principles [of Plato] 
therefore are,” says he,’ “God and matter and ideas; God the 
first moving cause, and represented as in action; matter, from 
which whatever is produced was first made.” In another pas- 
sage® he announces his approval of the opinion which supposed 
that Plato taught “that there had always bean & power of mind 
as well as of body; that God had not made the universe out of 
the things that are not, but had arranged those which were 
destitute of order and method; that therefore he had rather 
adorned existing things than cori those which were not.” I. 
pass over so many of the Christian fathers who not only attri- 
buted to Plato the dogma of the eternity of matter, but even 
attacked him on account of it in long and very serious disputa- 
tions. Nota few of the ancients have thought that Plato con- 
sidered the universe to be equally eternal with the matter of 
which it is composed; but that in the Timeus, in which he 
proposes to instruct the more ignorant, he speaks as if the 
universe had been framed by God as its author and parent; nor 
is this supposition, as I have elsewhere shown,® destitute of all 
probability. But those who think that according to Plato’s 
opinion, God made the universe ont of things that were not, will 
find no safe defence, nor prove any point, till they shall either 
have annihilated the Timeus or shown that it is not Plato’s pre- 
duction. But let us briefly go over what learned men have 
brought forward in opposition even to Plato himeelf and so 


& Introductio in Doctrinam Platonis, cap. 12. p. 338. in the Philosophical History 
of Thomas Stanley. 

® Libro de Habitud. Doctrine Platonice, p. 3. opp. 

7 Comm. in Timeum, cap. 13. sect. 305. p. 390. : 

® Cap. 2. sect. 31. p. 287. ® Notes on Cudworth. 
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many of his followers, in order to be able to rank him among 
Christian philosophers. 

XVII. The observations of Clemens Alexandrinus on this 
subject are scarcely worthy of refutation. For what can be 
more futile than such argumentation as this:—Plato called God 
the Parent and Maker of the universe; therefore he thought 
that matter was created by him out of nothing? As if the 
ealling of any being the father of a man, or the framer and 
maker of a thing, were the same thing as believing that he pro- 
duced his son or his work out of nothing. Clemens would no 
doubt have altered bis opinion if he had called to mind the 
immediately subsequent context in Plato’s Timzus, and had not 
too eagerly desired to establish a concord between the philoso- 
phers and the Christians. Whether Plato has or has not bor- 
rowed some parts of his philosophy from the books of Moses, 
will be more properly examined in another place. Marsilius 
Ficinus and Dr. Cudworth ground the proof of their opinion 
upon the following passage of Plato:'!° Zowa 8) ravra Svnra xal 
pura, boa Fr imi vite éx orepuatwv Kat pilav picrat, kal oa auya 
éy yn Suvlorarat, “owpara tyxta Kai arnxra piv aAdXov tevdc Ff 
Gov Snmovpyovvroe ghaouev torepov yiyvecBat, mpdrepoy ovK 
évra; “Shall we say that all morta canna and plants, as many 
as are produced upon the earth from seeds and roots, and what- 
ever inanimate things exist in the earth, liquefiable and non- 
liquefiable bodies, were produced by any other agent than God, 
not having previously existed?” “Io this question Theodorus, 
- one of the interlocutors, shortly afterwards answers, that he was 
persuaded that all things were produced by God. But who is 
so obtuse as not to perceive that in these words no inquiry is 
instituted respecting the origin of matter, but only respecting 
the generation and procreation of animals and plants? Plato 
certainly believed that these things were made and constructed 
out of matter by God, if indeed he spoke his real opinion in the 
Timezeus; but at the same time he held that the matter from 
which all things are made was eternal and without a beginning. 
Livius Galantes thinks that another of his dialogues, the Phile- 
bus, affords sufficient materials for his defence in this particular. 
I will transcribe this author’s own words, in order the more 
plainly to disclose the gist of the argument. Materiam primam, 
says he, summus ille Deus produxit, exemplar, vel mundus 
idealis corpus dedit et vestigiis quibusdam formatum ornavit, 
quod corpus visibile factum et ornatum mundum hunc confor- 
marunt. Hec preclara et scitu digna positio Platonis in Philebo 
auctoritate confirmatur. Sunt verba ipsius in Philebo, unum 
illud primum ex se, et non ex nihilo produxisse répac et aweiplav, 


10 In Sophisté, p. 168. 
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hoc est, terminum et finem, vel infinitatem, que tamquam duo 
principia mixtionis entium omnium per entia et corpora permea- 
rent in corporibus hisce completis; finis et terminus est ipsa 
forma, infinitas vero est ipsa materia.‘ More follows to the 
same effect. Orpheus and Hermes are said to have been advo- 
cates and favourers of the same opinion; but in these cases it is 
of less consequence to quote the very words of the writer. But 
Galantes was more vigilant than was needful in giving this 
interpretation of Plato, and he either mistook his author's 
meaning, or was misled by the authority of the later Platonists, 
whose explanations he held in high estimation, from perceivin 

the drift of Plato’s discourse. This interpretation of the Phile- 
bus is indeed ancient, and not invented by Galantes, but taken 
from those Platonists who attempted to reconcile together all 
the sages of antiquity, and principally Plato and Aristotle. 
Beside others, Proclus is a witness of this,? to whom may be 
associated, from among the moderns, Cardinal Bessarion, who 
is known to have been a moat diligent student of Plato, and to 
have-collected together from the more ancient Platonists nearly 
all that he brings forward for the illustration of. his master’s doc- 
trine. “Inthe Philebus,” says he,* “he [Plato] most plainly 
declares matter to be not fetched from without, but produced 
by the great Artificer. ‘From unity,’ says he, ‘and mul- 
tiplicity exist those things which are said always to be, and 
have a bound and infinitude generated in themselves. And 
elsewhere we have said that God brought this double kitd of 
nature to light; I mean the finite and the infinite, from which 
both corporeal beings and all others are framed. To these hot 
and cold, moist and dry, great and little, and other similar 
qualities, may be added without end.’ If bodies consist of 
boundary and infinitude, and the boundary 1s nothing else than 
form, for this bounds and defines matter, it is plain that matter 
is infinitude, and that in this passage Plato means that since 
God produces all infinitude, he produces matter also, which is 
the ultimate infinitude.” Yet this opinion did not hinder 
these Platonists from maintaining that Plato, as well as Aris- 
totle, thought the universe to be eternal; on which point we 
shall treat further on. For the present we will give attention 


1 I know not how it has happened that the truly learned Thomas Gale has embraced 
the same opinion. For in his Note ad Jamblichum de Mysteriis A¢gyptiorum, p. 
276, he says, “ Plato’s opinion*about matter is not clearly apparent from the Timeus. 
He seems indeed to oppose matter to the Creator, and to distinguish it from him ; but 
in the Philebus he plainly says that God rd piv wipag deiae ray évrwy, rd Oi 
Grespoy. It is plain that by dzeepiay is meant matter.” This great man has doubt- 
less been led astray by too great an attachment to the later Platonists, who find what- 
ever they please in Plato. 

2 Comm. in Timzum, lib. 2. p. 117. 

_ 3 Lib, 2. in Calumniatores Platonis, cap. 5. 
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to Galantes, who follows the Platonists. First of all he assumes 
that amrepia in Plato’s Philebus means nothing else than matter 
itself, and aépac the shape of matter; then, secondly, he affirms 
that Plato has left it on record that God produced azetpfay, or 
matter. Neither of these positions will be conceded by an 
attentive reader of the Philebus. Plato, or Socrates, at the 
beginning of this dialogue, that the Supreme Deity, in all things 
which have been made and produced, united and associated to- 

ether areofay the infinite and wfpac the boundary or finite. 
Pay Ody, says Socrates, among other observations, 2Afyouev 
rou, To piv arepor deiEat trav Svrwr, rd 6? wipac’ These are 
evidently the very words which Galantes supposes principally 
support his cause; but in which an extraordinary degree of 
acuteness will be necessary to Beate any traces of a creation 
out of nothing. Galantes would have us believe that SeEac in 
this passage means the same as to produce; in which respect, as 
we have seen, he followed the later Platonists. ‘ Plato,” says 
he, “teaches that matter is shown, and uses this very word, 
which word the Platonists interpret to produce. And certainly 
what is produced is shown to i. a beginning.” Then again 
he thinks that by adwepov is meant matter. From these pre- 
mises he concludes the meaning of Plato’s words to be, that God 
produced matter out of nothing, and endowed it with a boundary 
or form. A rash and injudicious conclusion truly; for who 
could ever suppor deiZae to be the same as to produce out of 
nothing ? and how can it be proved that adwepov means matter? 
He has indeed quoted the later Platonists as his authorities. 
But no judicious person will allow these to possess more weight 
_ and influence than reason and a careful consideration of Plato’s 
words. The plain and simple meaning of this passage of Plato 
(the import of which was not apprehended by Ficinus, who has 
given an incorrect interpretation of innumerable sayings of the 
same philosopher) is, that God every where shows or discloses 
both the finitude and infinitude of the things that are and exist; 
an exposition which is confirmed and corroborated by the whole 
texture and series of his discourse. So far is the word drspov 
from being used by Plato to mean matter, that it is rather a 
designation of several ideas and feelings entirely abstracted from 
all. co LS Sai pee I will peared cor ee this 

rt o to’s philosophy, ing the finite and the infinite, 
i such a way as to Bake it. intellipible to all. It is not in 
itself very abstruse and difficult; but it is a source of confusion 
to many, because it is not accommodated to our own laws of dis- 
putation and philosophy, and is not easily to be comprehended 
by any one who has not first freed his mind from the shaves and 
forms of visible things, and raised it to the contemplation of 
abstract ideas. “Azepov, or infinity, according to Socrates, or 
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rather Plato, denotes all that description of affections, things, 
and qualities, which, regarded abstractedly and in themselves, 
have no boundary or termination; but may be increased, 
diminished, strengthened, or relaxed. Of this kind, therefore, 
are pleasure and pain, cold and heat, slowness and swiftness, 
beauty and deformity, with innumerable other entities to which 
any thing may be added or from which aught may be taken 
away, and which have not any term or boundary prescribed and 
appointed by nature. In a word, the ijinite of Plato is an 
abstract notion of all things, properties, qualities, or affections 
whatever, so far as they are destitute of a boundary, and may: 
either increase or decrease. This may be shown by the philoso- 
pher’s own words :* “Owe av tyiv abe paddAov te kal Hrrov 
ytyvéueva, al ra opdédpa Kal nptua dey dpeva, nat ro Alay, cal dca 
Totavra, wavra sig Tov amelpou yévoc we sic tv wavra ravra Sei 
rtOévat, “ Whatever appears to us greater or less, and is capable 
of intensity, or abatement, or excess, and things of this kind, all 
these should be reckoned as one kind of the inyinite.” Now then 
what is the meaning of wépac, or jinitude, which is opposed to 
infinitude ? 'This has not béen so plainly declared by Plato, who 
is often very obscure in his metaphysical definitions, and follows 
the method of Pythagoras’s teaching. Ovxoiv, says he, ra un deyd~ 
ueva Taura, robrwy 82 Ta étvavrla wavra Oexdusva, rowrov piv rd 
toov kal iadryta’ psTa 2 Td taov, 76 OuTrAdotov, kat trav 8, ri rep av 
woe apiOpdv apiOpse, 7 pérpov rede pérpor, raira Eipravra el¢ rd 
wépac amoXoy:Zdusvor, “ But whatever are not susceptible of 
these, but are susceptible of all the contraries of these, as, firstly, 
equality and equability, and next after equality, duplicity, and all 
the proportions of number to number, or measure to measure, all 
these we reckon among finites.” This passage is scarcely intel- 
ligible without an interpretation. What are the things which 
are not susceptible of increase or diminution, but which may 
nevertheless become equal, unequal, single, double, or triple? 
For these are said by Plato to be comprehended under the 
- general denomination of jinite, répac. The answer to this question 
must be sought by the attentive reader out of the whole dispu- 
tation, by dint of meditation and research. And either ] am much 
mistaken, or it is plain from this philosopher’s whole works that 
wépac, or jinitude, with him denoted the measures, modes, pra- 
portions, and numbers of things, but regarded abstractedly and 
apart from the things themselves. For, as is apparent from the 
Timeus, he thought himself at liberty, after the method and 
manner of the Pythagoreans, to-regard numbers, modes, and 
proportions as actual existences, in the same manner as he was 
accustomed to speak of the ideas and forms of things as actually 


4 In Philebo, p. 28. 
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existent beings. So that wfpac is nothing else than a word 
denoting the abstract: idea of all numbers, measures, and ae 
portions, by which all things, affections, and qualities which in 
themselves are destitute of any mode of existence, are governed, 
defined, and bounded, so. that a certain mutual consent and har- 
mony of things and qualities is the result. With these premises 
it will not be difficult further to understand what Plato meant 
when he said that all things were mixed and compounded 
of the finite and the infinite; or that the infinite, as he himself 
says, is in a manner bound up in all things by the finite—Eup- 
mwavrwy arelowy brd Tov méparoe Sedcuévwy’—that God had also 
conjoined in all created things the infinite with the finite and 
bounded. His opinion therefore is, that the things, qualities, 
de ata and affections, which in themselves are destitute of 
mode or limit, are always wisely determined, and are defined in 
weight, number, and measure, so as to produce the beauty of 
nature and the happiness of living creatures. For instance, in 
music the finite 1s conjoined with the infinite, and from this 
union arises that harmony which delights the ear and the mind. 
Sounds regarded in themselves, whether they be grave or acute, 
swift or slow, belong to the category of things called infinite; 
for they may be increased or diminished, qualified or augmented. 
But the art of music gives a limit or boundary to this infinitude; 
that is, it circumscribes and defines in a fixed proportion the 
infinity of sounds, so that the sweetness of harmony results. In 
every part of the universe, and in all living beings, there are 
things, qualities, and properties destitute in their own nature of 
all limit ; and therefore infinitude is every where present. But 
the divine counsel and wisdom have added a boundary and limit, 
and thus have defined by certain universal laws fire, cold, mois- 
ture, hardness, weight, softness, pleasure, pain, and other things, 
in order to ensure the welfare of the universe and all its parts; 
so that finitude or boundary every where exists. In every man 
there are desires, which by nature have no limit; but the intel- 
lect of a wise man adds to these a boundary or termination, and 
confines his wandering desires within a certain limit. There is, 
therefore, in a wise man vépag xal aetpov, “ finite and infinite.” 
Some, perhaps, will be ready to say that this wisdom of Socrates 
or Plato is not very recondite, but very plain and easy; and 
that all this might be expressed in a simple and popular manner; 
so that they are not worthy of very high praise for having by 
new terms and subtlety of disputation thrown an obscurity over 
very clear subjects. ith these sentiments I will not find fault 
just now ; but will rather confess that in most of Plato's dispu- 
‘tations there seems to me to exist a method of demonstration 


5 Philebus, p. 79. 
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and discussion too long, cumbrous, and unpopular, and a diction 
much more poetical and figurative than is consistent with the 
simple nature of truth. But at the same time I could wish it to 
be kept in remembrance that every one has his own peculiarities 
and mode of instruction, which a wise man ought to tolerate; 
and that perhaps Plato had weighty reasons, of which we are 
now ignorant, why he should always prefer unusual words, 
eee eats and obscurity, to simplicity and brevity of 
anguage, 

VIII. I shall not now touch upon the testimonies by which 
Hueétius hoped to prove that Plato seemed to deny the eternity 
of matter; for they are taken, as I have already said, from 
Hierocles and similar sources, whose reasonings I have deter- 
mined to consider separately. I proceed now, therefore, to the 
arguments by which Dacier thought that Plato could be rescued 
from his position among the advocates of the eternity of matter. 
First of all he reasons thus:® “ A philosopher who in so many 
passages asserts the unity of God, cannot have fallen into so 
gross an error. If matter were eternal it would then be God, 
and there would then be two Gods, contrary to what he has laid 
down.” The sum of this argument is, that he who believes in 
one God only, cannot at the same time maintain that matter is 
eternal. So indeed we may admit it to be if an individual be 
consistent with himself, and makes his teaching agree with his 
doctrine respecting the divine unity. But who does not know 
that many philosophers have entertained several mutually re- 
pugnant opinions, and have not perceived all the consequences 
of their own doctrines? This was the case with Plato, who, 
though he speaks so often of the unity of God, did not perceive 
or reflect that the unity of God would be abrogated if matter 
were considered to be equally eternal with the Deity. And 
" this is the less to be wondered at, since it is very evident that 
innumerable others besides Plato have fallen into the same error, 
and while admitting the unity of God, have at the same time 
joined with him an eternal matter; for all whom, upon Dacier’s 
principles, an apology might easily be made. Aristotle, though 
entertaining erroneous opinions respecting the divine nature, 
still maintained the existence of one first cause ; and yet, as is well 
known, he held the universe to be eternal. Let the assumption 
-of Dacier therefore be taken for granted, and then there will be 
no difficulty in freeing Aristotle from this gross error; for it 
may be said that he who admits of only one God cannot at the 
same time ascribe eternity to the universe, or otherwise there 
would be two Gods and not one. In examining into the 
opinions of ancient philosophers, it is proper to inquire not 


6 Vie de Platon, p. 178. 
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what they ought to have thought, in accordance with their own 
doctrines and precepts, so as not to be inconsistent with them- 
selves; but ra@her to ascertain what they have plainly expressed 
and professed, even though this should be somewhat at variance 
with their other opinions. Let us listen, however, to another of 
Dacier’s arguments: “ Plato,” says he, “cannot have thought 
that matter was eternal, since he affirms that the seul is more 
ancient than the body; for the soul being more ancient than the 
body, the body must be created, and consequently cannot be 
eternal.” The premises of this argumentation are certainly cor- 
rect; that Plato taught that the soul was more ancient than and 
prior to all corporeal substance. But it must not hence be con- 
cluded from this opinion that he assigned a beginning to matter. 
I am surprised that a learned man, who undertook the transla- 
tion of Plato, should be so ignorant of Plato’s diction as not to 
know that he put a great difference between owya and vAn. 
By the latter he means the primary matter from which all thin 

were made; but by cepa he understands body when brought 
into shape, which consists of the original matter and the qualities 
imparted to matter by God. And this difference between the 
significations of the two words was studiously preserved by the 
more eminent of those who followed Plato as their guide; a 





point which I recollect has been more fully and copiously de- 


monstrated by me in another place. But this fact has escaped 
the notice of many, who judge of the meaning of ancient ex- 
pressions from our own ideas; so that they often heedlessly fall 
into very serious errors. Plato always maintains-that the soul 
is more ancient than and prior to body; but he has nowhere 
said that dAn, or primary matter, which is the foundation of all 
bodies, is more recent than the soul. Dacier’s third argument 
has been already refuted; for in this he a with Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who thinks that Plato’s calling God the parent 
_ and artificer of the nniverse is an argument that he held a crea- 
tion out of nothing; since the name of parent shows that God 
created matter out of nothing; and the word romrne or artificer, 
that matter when created was ordered, arranged, and adorned by 
him. “He calls,” says Dacier, “God the Father or Creator, 
and the Artificer of the world. By the title of Creator he inti- 
mates that he brought forth the world out of nothing, and by 
that of Artificer he signifies that after having created it he con- | 
ferred on it arrangement and order.” An ingenious exposition, 
to be sure! But Plato will not allow us to put confidence in 
this interpretation of his words. For in the Timeous itself, in 
which thege names of the Deity are to be found, he declares in 
the plainest terms the eternity of matter, so that it is evident 
that the learned expositor has given an erroneous interpretation 
of these words, The fact that Plato expressly taught the 
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etern'ty of matter has not escaped him, nor is he unaware that 
this might be an obstacle to the general reception of his opinion; 
but he thinks that he has found a method of removing this objec- 
tion, contending that Plato, in saying that matter existed from. 
eternity, did not intend this to be understood of that matter 
which is tangible, visible, and sensible, but only of the form and 
appearance of this matter, or of ideal matter, so to speak: that 
there was from all eternity in the divine mind the image and 
notion of this matter, which, at last, as he maintained, God pro- 
duced from out of the things that are not; and ¢his eternal idea 
of matter, according to Dacier, is what Plato means when he 
says that matter had no beginning. ‘“ When Plato,” says he, 
“called matter eternal, he Sid not mean to say that it existed 
visibly from all eternity, but that it existed intellectually in the 
eternal idea of the Deity.” This view of the matter is closely 
allied to that opinion which is mentioned by Adam Tribbe- 
chovius’ as being prevalent among some of the ancients, who, 
when they asserted that matter was eternal, “ meant by matter 
the power of creating the universe which existed from eternity 
in God.” Such a method of interpretation as this will promptl 
and easily make the blackest and most deadly foe of all trut 
and religion appear pure, holy, and without a blemish. But it 
is a wiser course, [ think, and more worthy of an impartial 
inquirer after truth, not by ingenuity and artifice to extract 
from a philosopher’s words what they could wish he had taught, 
but rather to ascertain what he has plainly and explicitly pro- 
fessed, even if it should be most highly unworthy of him. It 
adds nothing to the dignity and excellence either of philosophical 
or religious truth, for some of the ancient teachers to be thought 
better than they really were; but on the contrary, this prepos- 
terous desire of associating the philosophers with the Christians 
is often detrimental to the progress of revealed religion. To 
return to Plato, whom Dacier will have to speak of the idea and 
form of matter, and not of matter itself, when he says that 
matter is eternal. This learned man has made choice of a at 
unsafe refuge, from which his beloved Plato himself sha 
draw him forth. First of all, Plato, in his Timeus, opposes to 
each other the universe and matter; the first he affirms to have 
had a beginning and to have taken its origin from God; the 
latter he says was eternal. How will this agree with Dacier’s 
subtle interpretation? The universe was eternal in the same 
sense as matter, if its form and idea only were in question; for 
how can it be denied that the form of the universe was eternally 
resent to the Divine intellect ? What then could have induced 
Plato to say that the universe was not, and that matter was, 
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eternal? Shall we say that so great a man as Plato was at the 
same time so inconsistent as to oppose to the idea of matter the 
actually existing universe; affirming that the latter had a be- 
ginning and that the former had not? Indeed I have a greater 
respect for the memory of this philosopher, whom antiquity 
styled Divine, than to believe that he acted thus; and even if I 
were willing to entertain the supposition, his Timzus would not 
permit me. The truth is that Plato inculcates that out of 
matter, which he considers to be eternal, God formed and con- 
structed the universe. Let it be granted then that by matter he 
‘means the form and idea of matter; on this supposition the phi- 
losopher will be made to say that the universe was formed by 
God out of an eternal form or idea of matter; a proposition in 
the highest degree absurd. ‘The same matter which he calls 
eternal Plato says was confused, malignant, and agitated by 
various motions destitute of law or order, before God began to 
put it in order, and to construct the universe. Oxdc, says he,® 
Scov qv doardv mapaAaBwr, ovy novylay aywy, adAd Kiwotpevov 
wAnupeAwc kal araxtwe, ele rab -aurd hyayev tk rit¢ araélac, 
‘God, taking up whatever is visible, not as being possessed of 
tranquillity, but greatly and irregularly agitated, brought it 
from disorder into order.” ‘It is well known that he also held 
that the badness and perversity of matter resisted the will of the 
Supreme Deity, and prevented him from making the universe 
_such as he wished, free from all fault and evil. Could any wise 
man have persuaded himself that these and other properties of a 
similar description belonged to the eternal idea of matter 
existing in the Divine mind? Could the eternal notion of matter 
in the intellect of the Deity be termed disorderly, malignant, 
restless, and confused, previously to its being brought into order 
by God? Could it be said to have prevented the Deity from 
removing all fault and evil from the universe which he had 
made? Any further arguments to prove the incorrectness of 
Dacier’s opinion, may easily be gathered from a perusal of the 
Timzus, since it may be at once perceived to be in the highest 
ie inconsistent with the general strain of that treatise. 

IX. Before parting with Plato, I think it will not be 
foreign to my purpose to remove a stumbling-block which has 
been an occasion of error to some, and may still be so to others, 
who have eagerly desired td make this philosopher out to be a 
Christian. Frequent mention is made in the Writings of Plato 
and his followers of rd un dv, or nothing, as of a really existent 
nature, out of which all things exist and are produced. This 
being noticed by those who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the style of this philosopher, occasions them to think that there 


* Timeus, cap. 14. p. 527. See also Diogenes Laértius, lib. 3, segm. 69. p. 207. 
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is little or no difference between the sentiments of the Christians 
and those of the Platonists respecting the origin and commence- 
ment of nature. In opposition to this, it ought te be observed, 
that Plato calls all things which are destitute of perpetuity and 
constancy, which rise and set, are increased or diminished, 
nothing and ra py) dvra: and since all that comes under the 
notice of the senses, all matter and all the bodies that are 
created from it, are of that nature, on this account they are 
classed by him under the same denomination. This has been 
already well observed by Cicero, whose words? are these: 
Nihil Plato putat esse, quod oriatur et intereat, idque solum esse, 
quod semper tale sit, qualem ideam appellat ille, nos speciem, 
“Plato thinks that to be nothing which begins and perishes, and 
that that alone is, which is always the same; such as he calls 
idea and we species.” Diogenes Laértius takes the same view of 
the matter. Té yovv, says he,!° aicOyrdv, cai du Kadci wat ph 
ov’ dv piv, dia TO yéveoty avrov sivat’ un Sv 2, dia THY cuvEexyj 
neraBoAnv, “ Plato calls sensible objects both being and not being ; 
being indeed on account of generation, and not being on account 
of their continual change.” The later Platonists are also accus- 
tomed to give to matter the same appellation; yet they do not 
precisely agree on this point with their master. For he considers 
as nothing and not-being all that comes under the cognizance of 
the senses, all matter, whether regarded as destitute of forms 
and qualities, or as endowed with qualities and consolidated into 
bodies. But they only give this name to matter as it is con- 
ceived of abstractedly in the mind, and regarded in itself apart 
from all form, figure, and qualities; but they never apply this 
designation to matter as contained in bodies, endowed with forms 
and properties, and visible to the eyes. Respecting this formless 
matter, which is only to be viewed and contemplated by the 
mind, Plotinus speaks as follows: “YAn 7 dv Gv sixdrwe ALyorro" 
kal ovx Homep xlvynorg ph Ov, | oracrc pr Sv, aAAd adnBwoc pn 
dv, etOwAov kai davtacua Syxov Kat broordsewc Uopecic, “ Matter 
may with propriety be called not-being, but not in the same sense 
that motion or rest is so called; but as really not-being the mere 
image and phantasm of mass, and an appetency of substance.” 
The same proposition, almost in the same words, may also be 
found in his disciple Porphyry,? who calls matter aAn@.vdv pn Sv, 
“truly mot-being,” and gives some subtle reasons for thus de- 
nominating it. The reason. why primary matter obtains this 
name among these philosophers, is, because it has no fixed and 
certain nature, but varies and changes its appearance in different 


2 Tuscul. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 24. p. 2598. tom. 8. opp. 

19 De Vitis Philosophorum, lib. 3. segm. 64. p. 202. 

2 De Impassibilitate Corporeorum, ennead 3. lib. 6. cap. 7. p. 310. 
2 Sententiz ad Intelligibili a ducentes, sect. 21. p. 226. 
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bodies and things. The pretended Dionysius Areopagitus applies 
this very word to matter,® and both his interpreters, Maximus 
and Pach yaasees, in commenting upon this passage, explain the 
reason of the name of these eat: Aéyerar 8 un dv 7 DAn, ody Sr 
mwavreAwe ovdéy iotty, aAX’ Sri wh dort, “ Matter is called not-being, 
not because it is abeolutely nothing, but because it ts nof,” that is, 
it is destitute of a stable and immutable nature. Some learned 
men have pressed too far both this name, given by the Platonists 
to matter, and also other expressions made use of by this sect on 
the same subject; and have thought themselves at liberty to 
conclude from them that the matter of the Platonists was actually 
nothing and a nonentity ; but these, as I have already elsewhere 
observed, seem to be too severe against this philosophical party, 
and not to have used all the diligence requisite in examining into 
the meaning of the words they make use of,and investigating 
their whole method of philosophizing. ‘“ Among the Peripa- 
tetios,” says Marsilius Ficinus,‘ “those who call matter not-beng, 
call it absolutely nothing. But among the Platonists, who give 
a wider and greater upward and downward extension to the 
nature of unity than to the nature of entity, though they may 
call matter not-deing, yet they do not therefore account it nothing.” 
Among modern hilosoplises: Robert Fludd and many others, 
who have admired and endeavoured to propagate Plato's senti- 
ments, have chosen to imitate this fashion of the Platonists, and 
to call matter nothing ; which they seem to do for this reason 
among others, that it may not be known how far his doctrine 
respecting the origin of nature differs from that universally 
received in the Christian church. For though they make use of 
Christian expressions in speaking of the commencement of the 
universe, and like ourselves say that all things were produ 

out of nothing, yet they do not attach the same meaning as we 
do to the words, and by the word nothing they only intend a 
rude and shapeless kind of matter, which they will have to be 4 
second principle of all things. These unfair interpretations 
have been well exposed, among others, by Peter Gassendi, whose 
words are worth quoting. “As respects creation,” says he,’ 
“must not be understood a production of something out of 
nothing, in the same sense as the Mosaic creation of the universe 
is commonly intended by divines. For though Fludd makes 


* De Divinis Nominibus, cap. 4. sect. 18. p. 570. tom. 1. opp. 

“ Comment. in Plotini Librum Iepi"1Ane, cap. 17. p. 1654. tom. 2. opp. 

® John Scotus Erigena, De Divisione Nature, lib. 3. cap. 14. p. 118, has these 
words: ‘* Many Gentile philosophers have thought that unformed matter was CO- 
eternal with God, and that from it he made all his works ; on which account they called 
matter nothing, because previously to its receiving a form and a shape from God it did 
not, appear, and was, as it were, nothing at all. For whatever has no form oF 
appearance, may without impropriety be called nothing.” 

Examen Philosophie Fluddane, part 1. p. 218, tom. 3. opp. 
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use both of the words and the narrative of Moses, yet he uses 
all these in a symbolical manner. By the word creation, there- 
fore, he understands, in the first place, the production or 
generation of any thing which is said to be made out of nothing, 
only as being from obscurity, or matter, which by him is called 
nothing. It is also said to be by and from God, inasmuch as 
light, which by him is called God, by dividing, preparing, and 
forming matter, constitutes things a they are.” It 1s not 
n now to open and discuss the internal nature of this 
ee , @ task which would be foreign to my present pur- 
pose. I merely wish to take the present opportunity of warning 
those who read the works with which these persons are now 
inundating the Christian world, not to trust too much to the 
mere sounds of words, but rather to endeavour to ascertain 
and judge of their meaning from the doctrines held by the 
writers themselves. ; 

XX. The doctrine of the eternity of the universe is so 
interwoven with Aristotle’s philosophy, that on its removal, a 
large part of his system must necessarily fall to pieces. Take 
away from his doctrine the eternity of the universe, and his 
opinions respecting heaven, God, intelligences, and other things, 
will be utterly destitute of support; for all his tenets on these 
points rest entirely on this foundation. So that none of the 
ancients, whether favourable or opposed to him, ever doubted 
that he considered the universe and motion to have been as 
destitute of a beginning as their Cause and Author. But what 
will not result from a blind attachment to great names? There 
have been found some among Christians who have enrolled 
Aristotle, in spite of himself, amongst those who believed that 
God created existing things out of things that were not. Daniel 
George Morhof. relates that the class of persons called school- 
men were 80 preposterously attached as this to their great idol 
Aristotle. ‘The schoolmen,” says he,’ “wish to persuade us 
that Aristotle acknowledged the creation of primary matter out 
of nothing.” Who these were I must confess I do not- know; 
nor do I think it worth while to spend time (than which nothing 
is more precious to me) in inquiring after the names of those 
who lent their aid to so perverse an opinion. The authority of 
Morhof is, I think, quite sufficient ; for he possessed an endless 
amount of reading.and accurate industry. And I am aware of 
the bold rash spirit of this sect, and that Thomas Aquinas® 
himself has endeavoured to prove that Aristotle contended, not 
for the eternity of the universe simply and absolutely, but only 


? Polyhistor. Philosoph. lib. 2. part 1. cap. 12. sect. 9. p. 227. ; 

* Summa, part. 1. quzst. 46. art. 1. Many of the schoolmen agree with Aquinas 
on this point. See the Jesuits Conimbricenses on Aristotle’s Physics, lib. 8. cap. 2. 
p. 378. 
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comparatively and in a certain sense; whose authority induced 
many to attempt something further, and to endeavour to clear 
away all improprieties whatever from so great a philosopher. 
Subsequently to the schoolmen, Georgius Trapezuntius,? a 
famous Greek writer of the fifteenth century, contended that 
Aristotle (whom he idolized) entertained no opinions respecting 
the origin of the universe and of matter that would be unworthy 
of a Christian; as is plain from his opponent Bessarion, who 
completely deprives his opinion of any semblance of truth.'® Of 
the more modern admirers of the Stagirite, many might be named 
who have entertained the same view as Trapezuntius; for the 
same thing has happened to the Peripatetics as to others who 
have surrendered themselves entirely to a party, and renounced 
the liberty they received from God; that one blindly follows 
another, and proves what he sees to have been already 
proved and decided by others. I will however content myself 
with two, whose names are well known in our own [Lutheran] 
church. One is John Zeisold, who has published a_ book, 
De Aristotelis cum Scripturé Sacr& Consensf, in which, 
among other particulars, he copiously maintains that ‘“ Ar- 
totle allowed of a true principle and creation of -the universe, 
with a newness of being.”!! | The other is Adam Tribbe- 
chow, who thinks that Zeisold has completely justified Aristotle 
on this point.1. It is not necessary for me to dispute with per- 
sons of this description; for they shut their eyes at noon-day, 
and try to make that doubtful which must be well known to 
every one who is even slightly acquainted with the elements of 
the Peripatetic philosophy. Besides, some learned authors, who 
in other respects have a good opinion of Aristotle’s piety, have 
refuted this error of theirs by solid arguments, and have shown 
from the Stagirite’s own writings that he held the opinion attri- 
buted to him by Lactantius,? “that the world had always ex- 
isted and always would.” Those worthy of especial notice are 
the Jesuits Conimbricenses,? Benedict Pererius,* Francis Patri- 
cius,® and of our own countrymen James Thomasius,® who are 


equal to a host on this point. The principal passage on which 


* Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis, Venet. 1523. 8vo. See also Leo Allatius, de 
Georgiis et eorum Scriptis, sect. 50. p. 726. at the end of the 10th yolume of the 
Bibliotheca Greca of J. A. Fabricius, 

10 Adversus Calumniitorem Platonis, lib. 3. cap. 13. 20.27. ed. Rom. no date. 

1t Diss. 2. art. 1. sect 1. p. 60. and sect. 13. p. 71. 

? Veritas Creationis Mundi, cap. 2. p. 279. 

2 [nstitut. Divin. lib, 7 cap. 1 p.774. 

> Comment. in Libros Phys. Aristot. lib. 8. cap. 2. quest. 3. art. 1. p. 375. and 
quest. 4. p, 382. &e. 

: oy Communibus Rerum Naturalium Principiis et Affeetionibus, lib. 5. cap. /. 
p. 286. 

® Discussiones Peripatetice, tom. 5. lib. 4. p. 400. 

* De Stoica Mundi Exustione, diss. 4. p. 58. 
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the defenders of Aristotle depend, is the following :? Qed¢ Soxst 
T6 alriov mao eivat kal apxi tec, “ God seems to be the cause 
and a kind of beginning to all things.” But it is obvious that 
generalities of this description must be understood and explained 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of a writer’s 
philosophy. .A contrary course of proceeding, in which short 
sentences of this description are to be taken as a standard 
by which to regulate the whole substance of an author's philoso- 
phy, would cast uncertainty over the clearest truths, and involve 
all investigation into ancient opinions in inextricable confusion. 
Nor is there any thing in this passage of Aristotle’s inconsistent 
with an hypothesis that God was the author only of forms and 
modes, and yet that the universe was eternal. fay nothing at 
present of the Stoics, who, as I have already observed,® have 
been ranked by Clemens Alexandrinus among those who sup- 
posed that no pre-existing substance was present to the Deity 
when he created and formed the material universe; for there 
cannot be the least doubt but that this sect laid down two first 
principles, God and matter, nor could they, on the fundamental 
maxims of their philosophy, allow of any beginning to matter. 

X XI. Dismissing therefore the Greek sects and philosophers, 
T now pass on to the barbarian nations, who have been supposed 
by learned men to have entertained correct opinions respectin 
the creation of the universe. I have already observed that afl 
disputation on the philosophy and religion of the nations of 
antiquity must be very uncertain, unsatisfactory, and doubtful ; 
since they were not bound by any specific laws, confessions, or 
formularies, to any uniformity of opinion throughout a state ; 
but it was left to individual priests and citizens to embrace and 
defend, and even to propound and teach, whatever opinions ap- 
peared to them most consistent with propriety and truth, pro- 
vided only that they did not entirely neglect or oppose the 
worship of the gods as established by the laws; while every one 
interpreted according to his own pleasure, without opposition, the 
ceremonies and public observances of religion; as is evident 
from innumerable passages and testimonies of the ancients. 
Hence it might have happened that there were in a nation as 
many religions as provinces, cities, colleges of priests, or even 
individuals, who chose to use their private judgment respecting 
sacred things. But we are apt to judge of the religion and theo- 
logy of a whole nation from a few expressions of some of their 
writers; how erroneously, the very want of agreement among 
these writers themselves is sufficient to show. The diversity 
existing among ancient authors respecting the religion of the 
Persians and Egyptians is a proof to my mind that. with the 


7 Libro 1. Metaphys. cap. 2. p. 263. tom. 4. 0: p. 
® Sect. LIT. of this Dissertation. 
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exception of a few primary principles, no certain belief was pre- 
valent in these nations respecting religion, and that these authors 
have rather given us the’ private opinion of a few than the public 
creed of all. But I have discussed these points more copiously 
elsewhere ; for the present we will follow the beaten track, and 
take it for granted that some kind of certain knowledge can be 
obtained by us respecting the general religion of ancient nations. 
I will begin with dis, hes pean who excel almost all other 
nations in reputation for wisdom, antiquity, and almost every 
other advantage. It is said that Hermes Trismegistus taught 
this nation the doctrine of a creation out of nothing; and this is 
said to be evident from his writings which are still extant? It 
is added that this is further manifest from the Physiology of the 
Egyptians, in which apxn, a beginning, is expressly attributed to 
matter. ‘ Thus also,” says Dickinson,’ “the Physiology of the 
Egyptians attributes rnv apn», that is, a beginning, to matter ; 
and supposes that when it first began to exist it was in a very 
confused state, being a mingled mass of all kinds of particles ; 
but that after these bodies had been separated from each other, 
the universe fell into the order in which we now see it.” And 
lastly Jamblichus, who has been generally supposed to be very 
learned in the opinions and doctrines of the Egyptians, seems 
oa eae to assert that they entertained no doubt upon this 
point. If I were disposed to be contentious, I might here oppose 
to these authorities those who have given a different account of 
the Egyptians, namely that they so far held matter to be the 
Parone of all things as scarcely to take any account of the 
eity in explaining the origin of nature; and after hearing these 
testimonies, I might contend that they were preferable to the 
former, in antiquity and number. Nor do I think this method 
of procedure would appear wanting in force and bearing; but I 
will take a milder course, and will review in their order the 
value of the proofs adduced. First of all then, I take leave to 
deny that any conclusion can be drawn from Hermes on this 
point ; for the books extant under his name are rejected as epu- 
rious by the most competent judges, and if they have any part of 
the genuine Egyptian doctrine (which is however very doubtful 
they are at the same time corrupted by many tokens of frau 
and deception, so that it is quite impossible to tell what part of 
them is really Egyptian.'! But let us also pass by this consider- 
ation, and come more closely to the point. What, after all, does 


this “‘thrice-great” Hermes say, to induce us to believe that he © 


taught the Egyptians the doctrine of a creation out of nothing ? 
Nothing but what we shall presently hear also taught by Jam- 


® Livius Galantes, Comparatio Theologie Platonicer, p. 237. 238. 
10 Physice Vetus et Vera, cap. 12. p. 198. 
1 See Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 
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blichus, and what was approved of by almost all the sect of the 
later Platonists; that the universe was an eternal efflux from the 
Deity, and that all things therefore are God.? Away with the 
advocate of so absurd a sentiment! which appears to me to be 
even worse than the opinion which supposes the addition to the 
Deity of an eternal matter. The “ Physiology of the E 
tians,” which Dickinson calls in to his aid, is a narrative of 2 the 
origin of all thi which (as appears from Dickinson’s own 
words*) has been left to us by Diodorus Siculus; for this has 
usually been considered by learned men to be a “ Physiology of 
the Egyptians,” though it is not called so by Diodorus, nor does 
Eusebius, by whom it is also quoted,‘ attribute it to the Egyp- 
tians, but to the Greeks. However this may be, it shows a 
great want either of discernment or impartiality, to suppose that 
the authors of this system of cosmogony ascribe a beginning to 
matter. Let impartial judges peruse the following words of 
Diodorus, and say how far the ancient Egyptians, if indeed they 
were the authors of this philosophy, can claim any credit from 
them: Of 8 yevvnrov cal apOaprov elvat voulcavrec, Epnoav dpolwe 
éxefvorc rovc avOpwrove truxeiv Tie MowTne yevéosewe weropuevoic 
odvaic’ xara yao tiv && apxing rwv brAwv aoboraay, play Eyew 
idéay ovpavdy re kal yiiv, peurypivnc abray rig dboewo’ pera 62 
ravra Oiactdvrwy Trav cwrarwy am adrAhrdwy, Tov piv Kdcpov 
wept\aBety Gracay thy wowpévny tv abre cbvratwv, “ Those who 
supposed the universe to be produced and incorruptible, also 
said that the generation of mankind took place at a certain spe- 
cific time; for when at the beginning the union of all things took 
place, heaven and earth had but one form, their natures being 
commingled together; but afterwards upon a separation of the 
bodies from each other, the universe assumed the order which is 
now seen in it.” Here indeed a ceftain apy, a beginning, is 
attributed to the union of all things; whence it is apparent that 
the former advocates of this system did not consider the universe 
to be eternal; but I see no evidemve of a belief that matter, like 
the universe, had a beginning. To this may be added the more 
impomtant consideration, that no mention is made of the Deity 
in this explanation of the origin of the universe; which has 
already induced some learned men to suspect that the authors of 
this philosophy are to be classed among those who have not 
feared to ascribe the origin of the universe to natural causes and 
the fortuitous motion of matter.5 I have lighted upon two pas- 


sages in Jamblichus, which have reference to the matter in hand. 


2 See Cudworth. 3 Bibliotheca Histor, lib, 1. p. 7. 8. 

4 Preparatio Evangelica, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 19. ; 

5 This was the opinion of Eusebius, Prep. Evan. cap. 7. p. 21. with whom many 
moderns have agreed. See Sentiments des Philosophes sur |’Origine du Monde, 
p. 56. 
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Porphyry, in his epistle to Anebo, an tian priest, had in- 
quired, among other questions, what the Egyptians thought of 
matter, whether they considered it to be eternal, or produced 
and created ? Et ayévynrov tAnv, 9 yevvnriv. To this question 
Jamblichus replies in these words: “YAnv 8? raphyayev 56 Orde 
amo Tic ovotdryrog vrocyicBelone bAdtHTOC, HY wapadaBwy 
&. Snuovpydc Jwrijv ovcav, rac awAac cat awabeic adalpac 
am avrii¢ tOnuobpynos, rd Exxatoy avrg, ele Ta yevvnta 
at ¢Oapra owpata dSexdounoe, “ God produceth matter by 
dividing materiality from essentiality; which [matter] being 
vital, the Creator taking, formed from it simple and incorruptible 
spheres, and the last part of it he oi ie into generated and 
corruptible bodies.” The meaning of the following passage is 
the same as that of the former, though it is not expressed with 
equal force and perspicuity :7 My 84 rie SavuaZérw éav cat bAny 
twa ka@apay «cal Seiav elvar Aéyouev’ awd yap rov warpdc Kat 
Snutovoyou rwv GAwv Kat abrh yevoutyn, tiv reAgdtnTa Eavriic 
imirqdeav xlkrnrat mpdc Sewy twodoynv, “ Nor let any one 
wonder if we also say that some matter is pure and divine; for 
it also being produced by the Father and Creator of all things, 
possesses a perfection of its own, necessary for the reception of 
the gods.” Shall these passages then induce us to say that the 
Egyptians thought matter to be the work of the Deity? They 
wear, I will admit, an aspect not unadapted to persuade the un- 
wary; but I.will endeavour to prove the contrary of this, and 
to show that Jamblichus is not better than the rest, who have 
been already seen entirely to differ from Christian doctrine on 
the origin of nature. , 

In the first place, Jamblichus was a man of a vain and corrupt 
mind, and not at all a proper authority from which to learn the 
doctrines and opinions of the ancient Egyptians. His time fell 
at an epoch when the ancient philosophy of Hermes had already 
perished, and had from various causes become obliterated ; and 
even if this philosophy had still been in existence, a Platonist 
‘ could not be considered a just and proper interpreter of it; for 
this sect never endeavoured simply to ascertain what the ancients 
really thought, but rather sought with all their might to pervert 
the opinions of antiquity in order to make these appear to agree 
with their own. This was the case with Jamblichus. I would 
therefore allow that there are some f ents of Egyptian phi- 
Josophy in his works, such as it existed in his own time among 
some of the priests; but one must be very ignorant of the 
history of Platonism not to perceive that these are very much 
corrupted, and accommodated to the opinions and genius of the 


* De Mysteriis Agyptiorum, sect. 8. cap. 159. 
7 Sect. 5. cap. 23, p. 138, 
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sect to which Jamblichus belonged, while at the same time they 
are entirely deprived of their native force and power,.and ex- 
eg in a method contrary to the intention of their authors. 

ut let us pass by these considerations, and have a higher opinion 
of this teacher of Egyptian philosophy than he deserves; yet 
it will not be possible to prove from these passages of his, that 
the Egyptians had the same ideas of matter as the Christians. 
Matter is said by him to have been produced by God; and then 
he asserts that from ‘matter all things were created also by the 
Deity. The matter here spoken of is not however all of one 
kind ; but is divided into the grosser and the more subtle ; from 
the more subtle and ethereal God made the stars, and from the 

osser and heavier the other bodies. This is well enough so 
ar as words go; but it will be found very much otherwise, if 
their meaning and import be inquired into. If it be first de- 
manded, how and in what manner did God produce matter, 
Jamblichus will reply, that “God, when he produced matter 
separated materiality from essentiality.” Who can explain what 
this means? They certainly intend that God educed matter 
from his own essence and interior nature; or that he separated 
and secreted matter from his own nature. Jamblichus is there- 
fore to be reckoned among the number of those who considered 
matter as part of the Divine nature, and held that it had at some 
former period emanated from the Deity ;° a doctrine which is 
obviously very different from that of Christianity. For what was 
always in the Deity was not created out of nothing; but already 
had an existence before it flowed from the Deity, and was sepa- 
rated from the Divine nature, though in another form and in a 
different mode and aspect ; and it appears to me to be of little 
consequence whether matter be supposed to have eternall 
existed within the Deity, or externally to the Divine nature. 
am not unaware that a large number of ancients and moderns 
might be produced, who have adopted this view of creation, and 
yet have not thought that by so doing they did violence to 
Christian doctrine; but at the same time I know that even in 
Augnustine’s time this doctrine was publicly proscribed, and 
cannot be embraced excepting by those who are more attached 
to freaks of ingenuity than to Christian simplicity, and who do 
not object, in order to escape some difficulties, to accept of 
opinions at once portentous and wicked.? But let us ee 
to inquire from Jamblichus, with whom alone we have here to 
do, whether he supposed that matter emanated from the Deity 


8 This opinion is professed by Jambjichus, sect. 1. cap. 9. p.15. Ta & ial vite bv 
Toig TAnpwpact ray YeGy iyovra rd elvat, “ Terrestrial things have their being 
from the fulness of the gods.” 

9 See the late Abraham Linckelmann’s Detectio Fundamenti Boehmiani, p. 69, &c., 
where this opinion is expressly refuted. 
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from all eternity, or whether he thought that this occurred at a 
definite time; and the falsity of the opinion which he ascribes 
to the Egyptians will be more clearly apparent. His own words 
seem to favour the latter opinion; but it is necessary to be 
careful in trusting the words of a Platonist, which often have 
concealed a very different meaning from what they seem at first 
to bear. cbarnige oo of this description are accustomed very 
often to speak of God previously to creation with such mag- 
nificent phrases, and to speak in such a way respecting creation, 
as to make it appear as if it happened at a certain definite time, 
and had been spontaneously undertaken by the Deity. But 
when they do this they sustain the character of metaphysicians, 
and understand a state of reason or mental abstraction, to speak 
scholastically ; that is, they conceive of God, the universe, and 
creation absolutely, abstractedly, and without any determination ; 
and when they lose sight of this abstract idea, they hold that 
the universe, like the Deity, existed from all eternity, and never 
emanated from his nature. The same must be said of Jam- 
blichus, who, like the other Platonists, held that the universe 
was eternal, and had from infinite ages emanated from the 
Divine nature; so that when he here says that God had taken 
matter, and had from it formed other things, he regards God, 
matter, and creation, in an abetract point of view, and speaks 
after the manner of metaphysicians, when they separate uni- 
versals, as they call them, from the things in which they inhere, 
and treat of them in a separate aspect. And indeed it was more 
consistent for Jamblichus to use a degree of license in the ex- 
planation of these matters, than it was for the other Platonists: 
since he believed that a philosopher might, in his instructions, 
for the sake of more easily informing the ignorant, assume that 
the universe had its beginning in time, whereas in reality it had 
no beginning. The emperor Julian has alluded to this opinion 
of his with an expression of disapprobation :'° Oda ev, says he, 
kal [IAdrwva rév péyav- cad era rovrov avopa roi¢ xpdévorc piv, 
obri piv pice Karadeclorepoy, Tov KaAxldea oul roy TauBAlyov 

- axptc Uroblcewe Ty yEvunr@ ToocXowpmévove Kal olovel 
Xpovecny riva rHv wolnow vrorBentvoug, lva rd plysBoc rwv rap’ 
avrov yivouévwy Eoywy txcvonOeln, “I know that the great Plato, 
and another, who was second to him in time but not in genius, I 
mean Jamblichus the Chalcidian .... hypothetically considered 
the universe as produced, and suppose a certain creation in time, 
in order that the greatness of the things made by him may be | 
understood.” The emperor adds that this opinion did not appear 
to him free from danger. These things considered, there can be 
no doubt but that Jamblichus and the Egyptians, whose senti- 


© Orat. 4. in Solem, p. 146. 
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ments, he says, agreed with his own, were very far removed from 
the Christian doctrine respecting the origin of the universe. 
For this author, if we look only at his words, and strip off all 
disguises, will be found to have taught, that God is one and all 
things, for that matter, of which things consist, emanated 
from all eternity from the Divine nature, and diffused itself into 
the whole universe ; so that whatever exists is part and portion of 
God. But scarcely any doctrine can be more injurious towards 
the Almighty than this, or more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of atheism. Hence also Proclus, who is well known to 
have been a most strenuous defender of the eternity of the uni- 
verse, quotes the first of the above-mentioned passages of Jam- 
blichus, and intimates that it favours his own views.: And the 
same was the case with Bessarion, the chief of that Platonic 
sect which formerly pervaded part of Italy; who, while far from 
denying that all the Platonists asse the eternity of the 
universe, thought at the same time that these expressions of 
Jamblichus or Hermes are not at all os to this opinion. 
“(od the Creator,” says he,* “also produces matter, and so 
imparts to it being as to be inseparable from form. This is the 
opinion of Plato, of Plotinus, Parskyey. Amelius, Jamblichus, 
Syrianus, Proclus, and all who followed the doctrine of Plato. 
Jamblichus also informs us that this was the opinion of Hermes 
Trismegistus; since he asserts that Hermes held that matter was 
produced from substance.” How these words are to be under- 
stood is plainly apparent from the whole chapter whence the 
words are taken; and particularly from the following expressions : 
“That eternal Being which sa reat within itself at once 
all infinitude of entity, such as Plato supposed God to be, is 
different from that eternal being which possesses its own essence, 
not absolutely, but connected with the flux of generation, and 
acquires from elsewhere the possibility of being perpetual; such 
as in Plato’s opinion the universe is.” This distinction of 
eternities will be explained further on, when we come to the 
younger Platonists. 

XXII. From the Egyptians I proceed to the Chinese, whom 
learned men have, by a very probable conjecture, suspected to be 
the root-stock of the Egyptians. This nation bears in general a 
very bad character; for the mass of the common people are sup- 

to be slaves to the grossest superstitions ; and the literati, 
as they are called, are considered to be entirely ignorant of God, 
and destitute of all religion. But‘there are some writers who 
contend that the ancient Chinese, before the impieties of the 
- Hindoos and other nations had crept into the empire, had very 


2 Comment. in Timseum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 117. 
2 In Calumniatorem Platonis, lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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different views, and were at no great distance from true religion 
and sound wisdom ; and the testimonies in favour of this, adduced 
by them out of Chinese books and other writings, are not 
unworthy of notice. Those who wish to know more on this 
point, may: consult Athanasius Kircher,? the Jesuit editors 
of Confucius,* M. V. La Croze,> and T. S. Bayer,® the most 
recent writer on this subject, a very famous author, exceedingly 
learned in oriental languages and history, and professor in the 
university of Petersburg. On the general subject, Leibnitz’s 
Epistles may be consulted, vol. 11. p. 441; and respecting the 
opinions of the modern Chinese, Longobardus, / c. pp. 197, 329. 
It is also said that some remains of this golden age are still not 
wanting in this populous nation: but that there are still worthy and 
honest individuals, who abhor the novel and nefarious religion of 
the rest of the people. These therefore have been thought by 
some eminent authors to have had such just ideas respecting the 
origin of all things and the creation of the universe as not to be 
at all unworthy of being ranked in this respect with the 
Christian believers in a Divine revelation. Of this opinion are 
the authors of the Universal History, who think that this better 
portion of the Chinese people teach that there is a God, the 
supreme Ruler of heaven and earth, governing and wisely 
managing all things, who created all that is substantial and 
consists of matter; that chaos is of two kinds, the one occult or 
imperfect, which they call Vin; and the other plain or perfect, 
which they term Yang;’ that these two principles parted agat 

into other two, these again into four, the four into eight, and 80 
on to many more, the first ratio of the division being always pre- 
served. If this be indeed the doctrine of the ancient Chinese, 
and of those among the modern nation who excel the rest in 
wisdom, I do not think we shall find in China any with whom 
we may form an alliance on the question of the origin of the 
universe. They affirm that God produced all things out of 
Chaos, or Tay Kie,as they call it ; and that Chaos is not all of one 
kind, but by its various admixtures had produced the universe. 
But whence was Chaos? Was it made by God? Did it exist 
within the Deity from all eternity, or externally to God? The 
Chinese philosophers are silent on this point, and I fear that 
this silence will condemn their cause, and show that they thought 


> China Illustrata; part 3. p. 129. &c. 

* Declaratio,Procemialis, part 1. sect. 1. p. 54. &e. 

5 Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, livre 6. p. 440. 

® Commentarii Originum Sinicarum, sect. 3. &c. p. 269. &c. tom. 2, of the Museum 
Sinicum, Petersburg, 1730, 8vo. : 

7 Some have it Yam. 

§ Sentiments des Philosophes sur l*Origine et la Création du Monde, p, 153. See 
also the Jesuit editors of Confucius, who have given a copper-plate illustrative of this 
doctrine, Declaratio Proemialis, part 1. sect. 7. p. 42. 
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Chaos to be equally eternal with the Deity himself. Those who 
think that God created all things out of Chaos, and do not add 
the source whence Chaos was derived, may well be ranked with 
Ovid and other ancient poets, who say the Deity, as a superior 

nature, divided and compounded, 


Non bené junctarum discordia semina rerum : 


but not with the Christians, who think that there was absolutely 
nothing at all in existence previously to the creation of matter 
and the universe by the Deity. However, the learned authors 
of the Universal History do not seem to have followed the best 
authorities, but rather to have confounded together the ancient 
and the modern philosophy of the Chinese. Let us therefore take 
for our guides those who have treated this question with more 
accuracy, so that the truth may become more clearly apparent. 
The modern philosophers of China call the first principle of all 
things Tay Ke; and though they speak respecting this in mag- 
niloquent phrases, yet even the Jesuits themselves confess that by 
this term “they merely mean primary matter;”9 nor do they 
deny that “it can be plainly perceived from these philosophers’ 
_method of speech, that they acknowledge a certain kind of ante- 
cedent eternity of things arising and setting, in that numerous 
cycle of years, infinitely repeated, which they assign to our 
world.” Those who entertain such absurd sentiments ought 
rather to be classed with profane and atheistical persons, than to 
be ranked among the lovers of wisdom; and this even the 
Jesuits admit. “ For,” say they, “when they copiously, but very 
intricately and confusedly, treat of their Ly and Tay Kie, they 
seem by degrees to glide into atheism; since they exclude every 
supernatural efficient principle; and though they sometimes 
seem to abstract themselves fons sense and matter, yet in reality 
they continue in material ideas.” ~All who are accurately skilled 
in Chinese literature agree in this opinion; even those who 
attribute more to this people than to almost all the other nations 
of the earth. The question therefore is settled, as regards the 
piety of those who seem at the present day to have in China the 
greatest regard for wisdom. But some eminent authors deny 
that the ancestors of the Chinese held similar sentiments; and 
think that, previously to the coming of some foreign philosophers, 
principally Hindoos, so pernicious a doctrine was scarcely heard 
of in this nation. Let us listen to what is said by that great 
man, himself a host, T. 8. Bayer, who says:!° “ There are some 
among the Chinese, who in their writings lay down a principle 


® Procmialis Declaratio ad Confucium, part 2. sect. 1. pp. 56. 57. 
?0 Commentarii Originum Sinicarum, sect. 3. p. 272. tom. 2. Musei Sinici. See also 
what is said by the Jesuits, ubi supra, p. 59. who go into this matter more in detail. 
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of all things different from this,—Tay Kie. But since these 
words signify a great termination or pole, it will, I think, be 
evident that all this has proceeded from some philosophical 
ratiocination, which spurns the ancient faith of their ancestors. 
For what is now the opinion of the Brahmins prevailed also 
1700 years ago among the Chinese, that a perpetual succession of 
worlds existed for infinite ages before our time; so that some © 
arose out of others, and that the present also, as it proceeded 
from its predecessor, so when its cycle is accomplished it will 
terminate, and leave behind the germ of another.” Let us take 
it for granted that these statements are correct ; for there is no 
reason why we should refuse to credit those who are well skilled 
in Chinese literature, and have studied with great diligence the 
ancient writings of that people, particularly when no suspicién 
can possibly attach to them of any sinister design. It remains, 
therefore, for us-to inquire how the first philosophers among the 
Chinese reasoned respecting the origin of things. The Jesuit 
editors of Confucius say that they attributed a beginning to 
every thing. “In which,” say they,’ “they [the modern phi- 
losophers| are at variance with the common consent of Chinese 
antiquity, which, so far as can be gathered from its traditions, 
assigned a beginning to heaven and earth, and the first man and 
woman, with such a nicety, as even unhesitatingly to state the 
hour in which they began to exist.” Bayer is rather more in- 
dustrious on this point. He has observed out of the treatise 
Siao-ul-lun [Seaou-hed—Davis] or “The Instruction of Youth,” 
which the Chinese masters are accustomed to explain to the 
children, that the ancient sages of this nation called the principle 
of all things Tay-ku, and also Puen-hu. ae ?|? This Tay-ku, 
though some incorrectly think it to be the name of a very 
ancient king, he contends, in accordance with Christian Men- 
zehius, 1s a vast eternity existing before the commencement of the 
universe. ‘ The Chinese,” says he, “have received from their 
ancestors the doctrine of the existence of a vast eternity before 
the beginnings of things, which they concisely call Tay-zu, 
extreme antiquity, or Puen-ku, prime antiquity.” From these 
premises and explanations he proceeds to lay down the opinion of 
the founders of the Chinese nation respecting the origin of 
nature, in the following terms :? “ Those ancient men had heard 
nothing of an eternal vicissitude of worlds and things; for they 
thought that this Zay-ku, which had preceded the origin of the 
heaven and of the earth, contained a tranquil and quiet chaos of 
all things, until by a certain impulse it put on motion and form: 
which opinion, rightly interpreted, does not differ greatly from 


1 Ubi supra, p. 56. 
* Commentarii Originum Sinicarum, sect. .3. pp. 269. 270. 271. 
3 Ubi supra, p. 272. 
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the sacred faith of the patriarchs and of Moses.” This learned 
man seems to proceed even further than this, and endeavours 
to prove that the primitive Chinese entertained the same 
opinion as the Pheenicians, Thales, and others, are said to 
have held: “that from water, as the material, the forms of all 
things were produced.”* Let all this be taken for granted ; for 
who would dare, without evidence, to accuse of falscbood learned 
men who have spent a great part of their lives in the examina- 
tion of Chinese learning? Yet I am not thus induced to 
believe that the early Chinese understood and believed the 
doctrine of a creation out of nothing. The ancient sages of 
China assigned indeed a beginning to the universe and to the 
human race; they taught that eternity contained a tranquil and 
quiet chaos of things, until being acted upon by the Deity it 
acquired the form which at present it wears. But these are 
rather the sentiments of men who join with the Deity an 
eternity of matter, than of those who contend that nothing was 
in existence before the universe was made by God. For if 
eternity embraced and contained within its bosom a tranquil and 
quiet chaos, there must have been from all eternity a rude and 
undigested mass of matter, which afterwards submitted itself to 
the disposing and formative. hand of God. Therefore, the 
learned men from whom these statements are derived, do not 
dare to say that the ancient Chinese were altogether sound upon 
this point. The Jesuits, by the use of the aaahesne expression, 
“at least,” evidently show that they did not venture to clear 
them of all suspicion, and that nothing was clearly ascertainable 
from their ancient books, except that they had more reason and 
truth than to believe in the eternity of the universe. The 
learned Bayer only says that the opinions he ascribes to the 
ancient Chinese in some measure approached to Christian truth, 
especially if a favourable interpretation were put upon them; 
which is the same thing as saying that there was not a little 
difference between the doctrines of the Christians and those 
of the ancient Chinese respecting the origin of the universe. 
Therefore, even if we should grant that the modern philosophy 
of the Chinese has considerably departed from the ancient 
form, and has become wonderfully corrupt; yet still more 
weighty testimonies are required, before we can agree that the 
early Chinese believed that God was the only parent and author 
of all things that exist. 

XXIII. From the Chinese, I proceed to the Japanese and 
Hindoos. As regards the former, Ludovic Froes relates’ that 


@ Sect. 4. p. 274. &e. : 
S Ena letter in the Portuguese language, dated from Japan in the year 1565, quoted 
by Athanasius Kircher, China Illustrata, part 3. cap. 2. p. 142, The Portuguese original 
runs 23 follows ;—Que antes desto mundo ceos e terra, serem creados o Fombum semper 
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some of this nation are wiser and better than the rest, and hold 
sentiments widely different from those of the common people 
respecting their deity Amida. For they were persuaded that 
this god existed prior to the formation of heaven and earth, and 
that he would be eternal; that all things were made and framed 
by him; that his nature or essence was diffused throughout 
heaven and earth; that it even extended far beyond both these; 
and lastly, that all things were governed and preserved by his 
providence. Some there are who think these particulars sufli- 
cient to prove that among the Japanese there were not wanting 
the advocates of a creation out of nothing. But I think the 
matter is not yet quite so plain, and demands a little further 
consideration. Let it be granted that Froes correctly under- 
stood the sentiments of the Japanese with whom he conversed, 
and did not inadvertently accommodate their words to Christian 
doctrine; a thing, however, that is very often done by those 
who examine into the religion and customs of foreign nations. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn from his words is, that 
this sect did not accede to the doctrine of the eternity of the 
universe ; for those who hold that the Deity formed all things 
out of eternal matter, would not hesitate to profess and approve the 
sentiments they held respecting creation. A comparison of the 
Timeus of Plato with this opinion will show the intimate 
alliance between the two. But I fear that Froes, misled by 
a similitude and congruity of expression, has fallen into error 
on this point, and has attributed to this‘description of persons a 
more correct sentiment than is just. For Engelbert Keempfer, 
who has very lately inquired into the sects, religion, and 
opinions of the Japanese, with greater sagacity than any pre- 
ceding author, has met with nothing in the whole nation, 
but ignorance and impiety; and never met with persons of 
such correct sentiments, though he had diligently perused 
their sacred writings and the books of particular sects, and 
had conversed withthe mystagogues of all religions. Three 
principal sects are in existence amongst the Japanese. The 
first called Sintos, is the most ancient, and seems to have 
been originated and matured in the island itself. The second 
1s called Budsdo, or “the religion of foreign deities,” and 
was brought to the Japanese from the neighbouring parts of 
Asia. It does not seem to differ from Brahminism. The third 
is that of the philosophers, and is called Stuto, that is, “the way 
of the wise.” This is easily recognised by those acquainted with 
oriental religions, as approaching very near to the modern doc- 
trine of the Chinese; nor is this denied by its followers, who 
hold Confucius in high veneration, and venerate their ancestors 


fora enunca tivera principio, nem havia de ter fim, e qua por elle foraon creadas todas as 
conzas, que seu ser estava dentro na terra e nos ceos. 
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and the souls of their deceased parents, after the manner of the 
Chinese. Those cailed Sintos entertain the multitude with tales 
respecting the gods and their exploits; but studiously conceal 
their real doctrine respecting the origin of nature, and only dis- 
close it to their disciples after a terrific oath that they will never 
discover this sublime mystery to the profane and stupid multi- 
tude. But Kempfer, out of the book of this sect which is 
called Odaiki, brought this doctrine to light; upon which 
elucidation, it was found to be worthy of eternal oblivion. For 
this senseless sect think that the being who created and formed 
all things was produced out of eternal chaos or matter, and 
made all things by a certain fatal necessity. The words of the 
book I have above mentioned, and in which all this sacred doc- 
trine is contained, are as follow:5 “In the beginning of the 
opening of all things a chaos floated, as fishes swim in the water 
for pleasure. Out of this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, 
moveable and transformable. This thing became a soul or 
spirit, and this spirit is called ‘ Kunito Kodatsno Mikotto.’” There 
is, I think, little doubt but that Froes heard one of this sect 
describing the origin of the universe, and interpreted his words 
according to the deounie of Moses, who is well known to have 
declared that the Spirit of the Lord moved the waters when the 
universe was created by God; whence it has happened that he 
also accommodated the other doctrines of this philosophy to 
agree with the tenets of Christianity. Those who follow the 
religion called Budsdo by the Japanese, seem to ‘entertain the 
idea of a certain eternal succession of Worlds, such as the Stoics 
formerly professed, and many of the Hindoos imagine. The 
Siodosju, or philosophers, entertain such improper sentiments 
respecting all religious truth, that we shall not be far wrong in 
classing them among Atheists. Most of them worship no god 
except a kind of soul of the universe, which they think pervades 
all things, and acts only by fatality and necessity. Some, - 
though they admit of a soul as distinct from body, yet deny that 
it is the parent of all things, and are even so senseless as to think 
- that this soul, which they think rules and governs all things, was 
generated and produced from the conjunction of the heaven and 
earth, or Yin and Yo.? Both kinds think the world to be 
eternal, and that men and animals were produced by the power 
of heaven, and of the five terrestrial elements.® 

XXIV. In inquiring into the religion and opinions of the 
Hindoos respecting the Deity and divine oa the Hindoo phi- 
losophers are principally to be understood, who are called 


6 History of Japan, lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 207. 

7 Kempfer’s History of Japan, lib, 3. cap, 7. pp. 249. 250. 

8 Ubi supra, p. 250. “ They make the world eternal, and suppose men and animals 
to have been produced by Yin and Yo, the heaven and the five terrestrial elements” 
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Brahmans or Brahmins, and who have enjoyed a high reputation 
for wisdom from the remotest antiquity. For it is universally 
admitted by all that have visited that country, that the rest of 
the people are buried under a mass of senseless fables and gross 
errors, and rarely raise their minds to the contemplation of abstract 
subjects. And therefore, some learned men, relying upon the 
narratives of some travellers, do not hesitate to reckon these 
Brahmins among those who refer the origin of all things and of 
matter itself to one God. But if there be any thing doubtful, 
obscure, and uncertain, it is the religion of the Brahmins, of 
which there are almost as many opinions as there are authorities 
who have undertaken to explain it; on which account it is not 
clear what they think, or what they ought to think, respecting 
the origin of the universe. Some say that they maintain 
an eternal series of successive worlds, and that the modern 
Chinese derived this doctrine from them; an opinion that 
is not destitute of probability, as is plain from what M. V. 
La Croze® has related respecting the great number of 
worlds g Siete of by them. Others say that they hold creation 
to have been nothing else than an amplification of the Divine 
nature, and say that when the Deity purposed to create the 
universe, he drew the material of all things from his own 
essence, just as a spider draws its web from its body; whence 
it follows that all things are identical with the Deity, and that 
whatever exists is part of the divine nature.’° A similar report 
makes them believe that the Deity himself was first of all con- 
verted into a certain kind of egg, or into matter, and that from 
this egg, or rather from the Deity, emanated heaven and earth, 
and all things.t| Buta very different account is given out of the 
books of the Hindoos, by Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, who is well 
known to have propagated Christianity among them in our 
own time with great zeal and considerable success; for he says 
that when the sages of the nation are questioned respecting the 
origin of nature, they produce a kind of genealogy of the gods. 
They say that the first of all this imaginary family was an in- 
finitely powerful being, destitute of any beginning, whom they call 
Barabara Wastu ; this being, who is identical with the supreme 
Deity, is said to have generated eternity ; from eternity was 
generated 7'schiwen, the most powerful god; from this god was 
born the goddess Tshaddy ; she again produced Putadi, or the 
elementary and sensible world.? Thus these triflers proceed, 
and string together an endless series of gods and things, mutually 


® Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, livre 6. p. 467. 

10 Frangois Bernier, Voyages aux Terres du Grand Mogol, tom. 2. p. 164. 

f - Croze, ubi supra, p. 462. Sentiments des Philosophes sur 1’ Origine du Monde, 
p. 150. 

* Der Konigl. Danschen Missionarien Berichte aus Ostindien, tom. 1. pt. 1. p. 47. 
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produced and dependent on each other, until after a long train 
they come to the creation of man. I have contented myself 
with giving the beginning of the fable. But I suspect that all 
this is but adevelopment of the opinion which makes all things 
to have flowed from the divine nature itself, for they say - that 
the supreme and omnipotent nature is the source whence all 
things have emanated, and to which they must all return; so 
that their meaning is obvious. Another form of Brahminism is 
given by Abraham Roger,’ whose accuracy and diligence are 
commended by all who have had occasion to give their attention 
to Hindootsm. He relates that the Brahmins worship one 
supreme Deity, whom they call Vishnu; that: this Deity was 
believed by them to have produced another god of the name of 
Brahma, previously to the existence of aught else; and that 
when asked whence this Brahma wae produced, they were accus- 
tomed to reply that the god was made from a flower which 
swam in the immense abyss before the creation of the universe. 
They add tbat Brahma possessed so much faith and virtue, that 
the supreme Deity imparted to him the power of creating the 
natural world. Here are plainly perceptible the traces of an 
ancient error respecting the eternity of matter. For what else 
is that immense vortex in which floated the flower from which 
Brahma was produced, but an eternal chaos, which these ridi- 
culous sages maintain that Brahma afterwards put in order? It 
would be easy to enumerate many more opinions, that have been 
generally attributed to Hindoo philosophers by the writings of 
those who have lived in the East. But this is unnecessary ; 
since we have in those which have already been adduced suiii- 
cient evidence to prove, upon an attentive consideration, that 
inextricable difficulties attend the ascertainment of the real 
doctrine of the Brahmins respecting the origin of the universe. 
Doubtless there are several more ra among them upon this 
subject, and every one embraces which he pleases, since there is 
no law enacted to bmd them to any fixed opinions; for 1 am 
unwilling to suppose that those who have reported this diversity 
of fables and doctrines were either deceived themselves, or wished 
to deceive others. But in all those which I have quoted, or 
others that I have read, there is none accordant with Christian 
sentiments, or consistent with the doctrine we profess to belreve 
respecting the origin of nature. I will grant that the professors 
of most of these opinions do not agree with those who think 
that the universe never had a beginning, and that, on the con- 
trary, they assent to the doctrine that a certain infinite Being 
created the universe; but at the same time I think it certain 
that some of them had euch erroneous views of the method of 


§ Offene Thiir zum verborgenen Heidenthum, pt. 2. cap. 1. 
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creation as to make little or no difference between the universe 
and God, while the rest imagined to themselves a kind of eternal 
chaos from which all things were produced. But both are thus 
far removed from Christians, who, unless they wish to contemn 
the authority of the sacred Scriptures, cannot but abhor both 
these views. But if (what however I very much doubt) any of 
the Hindoos could be produced, who in all respects approved 
the doctrines of Christianity respecting the origin of nature, it 
would in the first instance be necessary to. ascertain whether 
they had retained inviolate the genuine doctrine of their an- 
cestors, or whether by their intercourse with Europeans, and 
the disputations of the missionaries, they had introduced into it 
some emendations; for I think there can be no doubt that many 
of the Brahmins, particularly those upon the coasts, have derived 
‘no small advantage from their conferences with Christians, and 
being constrained by the force of truth, have in some respects 
accommodated their own philosophy to Christian doctrines. 
XKXYV. It may perhaps here be said, that no account should 
be taken in this inquiry of the modern Brahmins; gince they 
have gradually departed in innumerable instances from the laws 
and customs of their ancestors, and subsequently to the Mogul 
conquest have become almost entirely different from what they 
were before, and that comparatively few of them understand the 
dialect in which their ancient asks are written, containing the 
principles of Hindoo philosophy ; much less do they sania 
the doctrines of the ancients. It may further be asserted that 
great latitude of opinion has now for a long time prevailed 
among the people; and that nothing hinders any persons from 
interpreting the metaphysical philosophy of their ancestors ac- 
cording to their own will; that the poets also, who have had 
great authority among them, have wonderfully obscured and 
saat ta their ancient wisdom by their fabulous and puerile 
embellishments; moreover, that most of them are altogether 
barbarous and ignorant, and use many expressions the meaning 
of which they themselves do not understand; that the books 
from which is drawn the picture of Hindooism given us by tra- 
vellers and divines, are themselves of modern origin, and com- 
posed subsequently to the change and perversion which took 
place in the form and constitution of ancient doctrine. On 
these accounts the whole question may be turned over to those 
Brahmins who lived previously to this change taking place in 
Hindooism; and we may be told that the memory of these 
sages, and of the philosophy which they taught, is to be found 
in the Greek writers, while even to the present day a sacred 
volume is preserved among themselves, to which all who wish to 
be called Brahmins pledge their obedience, though they differ 
wonderfully from each other; that hence alone is to be ascer- 
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tained the true and genuine religion of the Hindoos, and that 
the fictions of the modern nation should be left to their authors. 
I will not deny that all this is to a great extent true; and I 
could wish it were, as well as many other considerations, never 
forgotten by those who undertake to discuss the religions of the 
Kast. Let us therefore take this course, and see whether so we 
can prove that the ancient sages of India entertained a correct 
opinion respecting the origin of the universe, and that their 
posterity, if they would be worthy of them, must conform to it 
also. ‘The opinions of the ancient Brahmins are explained by 
Megasthenes, in Strabo. He says that they “considered the 
universe to have been produced and to be corruptible, and that 
it was of a spherical shape,” dr: yap yevunricg 6 xdcpog «ai 
pBaproc, cat Sre soaipeaithe ‘‘ that God was its manager and 
maker, and that he pervaded the whole,” ér: dcommy avrov xat 
Towy Osde ot Aov cearegotryxev avrov, “ that water was the 
. first thing created,” rij¢ 82 xoopomotiac apy7 Td tdwp. I pass 
over other particulars, less relevant to the matter in hand. With 
this entirely agrees what is said by Philostratus or (if the sup- 
position be preferred) Jarchas, the prince of Hindoo philosophers, 
as reported by Philostratus.> Among other particulars, he very 
plainly declares that the world is an animal, and in order to illus- 
trate this doctrine he compares it with a ship, and ascribes to the 
God who made this animal the principal share in the government 
of this ship, associating with him minor gods: Tiy piv yap dy 
Towrny Kal reAgwratny Edpay amodorfoy Osw yevvtrope roves 
tou Zwou, “ The first and most perfect place may be given to 
God the producer of this animal.” Let all this be taken for 
granted ; for who would venture to assert the contrary? But 
still it is very insufficient to prove that the Brahmins assigned 
a beginning even to matter itself. For to say that the univeree 
was created by God, to hold that the Deity supplies the place of 
a soul to the world, and that the universe may again be dissolved 
and perish, is after all compatible with a belief that the matter 
itself of which the universe was composed was destitute both of 
beginning and end. I know not how it has happened that even 
learned men, when they read that any of the ancients taught 
that God was the maker of the universe, at once conclude that 
they held the whole circle of Christian truth in reference to the 
origin of nature; as if the admission that the universe was 
made were identical with saying that matter was made also. 
Since therefore no help for the Hindoos is to be obtained out of 
the Greek writers, we must next come to their own books, 
which they assert to be divine and given to them by the founder 


4 Geographia, lib, 15. p. 677. 
5 Vita Apollonii Tyanai, lib. 3. cap. 34, pe 125. &c. 
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of their nation. There is still extant among the Brahmins a 
very ancient collection of books, which they call the Veda. 
‘These this ignorant nation say that they received from the god 
Brahma himself; these they revere with great zeal and vene- 
ration, nay even with profounder reverence than Christians do 


the Old and New Testaments. They are allowed to be read by . 


none even of the Brahminical order, except by those who have 
been previously prepared by a sacred ceremony, and freed from 
all impurities of mind and body. These books, in short, they hold 
to be the only rule and standard of all religion and wisdom, and 
there is no Brahmin who will not allow that all their know- 
ledge is contained in the precepts contained in them, though 
they are otherwise divided amongst themselves by diversity of 
sentiments. I will grant that the real religion of the Hindoos 
is to be drawn from this volume alone, and in common with 
other authors I wish that very shortly this most ancient 
document may be published and translated into a language 
better understood. But the Brahmins say that this law 1s 
written for and binding upon themselves alone; on which 
account they preserve it with the greatest care, and will not allow 
it even to be seen by any but those of their own caste, but least 
of all will they allow any Europeans, whom they consider to be 
profane persons, to meddle with it. And after all the attempts 
of the Jesuits (who have imitated the manners and. custome of 
the Brahmins, and said that they were Brahmins from the 
north), to obtain a copy of the Veda, they have never been able 
to accomplish their purpose; a fact which shows that the golden 
fleece of old was never so strictly guarded as this law, supposed 
by the Hindoos to be divine. Some particulars, I am aware 
have been given us by learned men of the general plan and 
argument of this work, which they profess to have received by 
oral communication from the Brahmins; but these are few in 
number and mutually contradictory, so that it is evident either 
that their Indian authorities deceived them, or otherwise were 
not sufficiently acquainted with their own literature. I pass by 
other considerations of which, were it not for the sake of brevity, 
I could easily take notice, and will touch only upon what is here 
in question, prea the doctrine of the origin of the universe, 
as given in the Veda. Those authorities who have explained 
this subject more fully and accurately than others, Abraham 
Roger, ouchet the Jesuit, and Francis Bernier, agree that it is 
divided into four books; that the first of these treats of God, 
the universe, its origin, primary matter, and similar topics; but 
they do not specify what is the nature of the doctrine which this 
book contains. Abraham Roger intimates that it teaches that 
the supreme Deity first of all produced the god Brahma from a 
flower floating im the vast abyss, and that Brahma afterwards 
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created all other things, as we have mentioned above. Bernier 
says that it relates that when the chief of all the gods began the 
creation of the universe, he produced first of all three most 
erfect natures, Brahma, Beschen [Vishnu], and Mehahdeu 
[Mahadeo | ; that by the first the universe was created, by the 
second it is preserved, and by- the last it will be destroyed.6 
Bouchet, the most recent authority, so far as I know, is more 
brief upon the point, who, writing to P. D. Huet,’ respecting 
this law book of the Brahmins, merely says that it is written in 
it that in the beginning nothing existed but the Deity and 
water, and that the Deity floated on the surface of the waters; a 
. doctrine which this Jesuit thinks does not widely differ from 
what is said by Moses respecting the origin of nature® A 
comparison of these reports with eath other will show that they 
are not so different as to be irreconcileable, or incapable of re- 
duction to one system. It will also, I think, unless I am mis~ 
taken, be perceived that they do not throw sufficient light upon 
the whole doctrine of the Brahmins respecting the universe, and 
give more countenance to the suspicion that the ancient Hindoos 
ascribed eternity to matter, than to the opposite opinion. For 
what else is water, or the immense vortex, which they say 
existed from the beginning with God, but the chaos woken of 
by the Greek poets, or the undigested material which, according 
to Plato, was skilfully arranged by the Deity for the benefit of 
the human race? And what can be said of the flower from 
which Brahma, the creator of the world, is reported to have 
been born? Would it be altogether an ungrounded suspicion, 
that this nation is not far removed from the opinion of the 
Japanese, who, as we have already observed, were persuaded 
that the generative nature which arranged the mass of matter, 
was produced from the bosom of matter itself, and had been 
from eternity concealed within it? But Iam unwilling to delay 
my readers by conjectures, and only wish them to bear in mind, 
that the ancient sages of India do not seem to have been better 
than the moderns. 
XXVI. I had almost forgotten the Phenicians, a famous 
nation, and formerly much lauded by several authorities. If 
Eusebius is to be believed, they were very little better than 


6 Voyage aux Etats du Grand Mogol, tom. 2. p. 139. Bernier calls the sacred 
books of the Hindoos by different names from the others ; but it is plain from his 
whole narrative that he speaks of the same collection, which is called by the Hindoos 
the Veda. 

7 In a letter to be found in the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, ecrites des Missions 
étrangéres par quelques Missionaires de la Compagnie de Jesus, 9 recueil, p. 38. &c. 

® Ubi supra, p.40. La premiére partie du Vedam, qu’ils appellent Irroucou-Vedam, 
traite de la premiére cause et de Ja maniére dont le monde a été creé. Ce qu’ils m’en 
ont dit de plus singulier, par rapport 4 notre sujet, c’est qu’au commencement il n’y 
avait que Dieu et l’eau. La ressemblance de ce trait avec le premier chapitre de la 
Genése nest pas difficile a remarquer. 
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atheists, and worshipped no other gods than the sun, moon, and 
stars, to which they ascribed the origin and destruction of all 
things. ®ofvixac, says he,? amdvrwy Karéxer Adyoo HAtov kat 
otAnvnv Kal aorépag Jeove awopivat, pdvouc tre sivar THe Tw 
SAwy yevécewo xat POopag¢ airiove, “ The Pheenicians, it is re- 
ported, considered the sun, moon, and stars, to be gods, and the 
only causes of generation and corruption.” He repeats the same 
thing in other passages, and studiously confirms them from those 
well-known fragments which are attributed to Sanchoniathon, a 
very celebrated philosopher of this nation. And this opinion of 
his is approved by the most acute writers. But so severe an 
accusation against the Phoenicians has been rebutted by Edmund 
Dickinson, who, in opposition to Eusebius and so many learned 
men, places them in the number of those who suppose the 
Supreme Deity to be the framer and parent of matter. ‘ Hence,” 
says he,!° “the cosmogony of the Phcenicians plainly teaches, that 
not only the universe but also its material, which was o7opa 
xtloewe, the seed of creation, is yevynrév, or produced.” But 
either this learned man has wished to deceive us, or was hindered 
by his prepossessed opinions from perceiving the truth himself. 
The cosmogony in which he fancies he finds such exalted wis- 
dom are those very remains of Sanchoniathon from which, 
Eusebius contends,’ it is evident that the Pheenicians philoso- 
phized respecting the origin of the universe in so impious and 
wicked a manner as even to deny the existence of the Deity 
altogether: Toratrn piv a’trov 7 Koopoyovla, avtixpic aSedrnta 
tladyouea, “ Such then is their cosmogony, evidently introducing 
atheism.” The words which led him [Dickinson] to adopt his 
opinion are the following: Kat é rairne tyévero waca omopa 
xtlaewe xal yéveotg Twv 6Awy, ‘6 And from this all the seed of 
creation and the generation of all things existed.” This learned 
man was persuaded that the term ozopd xricewc meant matter, 
and that it was said to be generated and produced by God; but 
nothing could be farther from the truth than this; for the being 
from which Sanchoniathon says this “seed of creation” existed, 
was not the Deity, but Mot, as the Phoenicians called it, an 
indescribable kind of existence which, as he himself says, some 
called “mud,” and others “the corruption of the watery mix- 
ture.” What can be imagined more opposed to Christian doc- 
trine than this? This “seed of creation” was not the primary 
material of all things, which, according to the opinion of the 
Phoenicians, existed long before what they called Mot; but it 
was a certain disposal of matter to receive those forms into 
which it was afterwards changed when the creation and produc- 
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tion of all things took place. Indeed I am so far from agreeing 
with those who find no small portion of divine truth in the doc- 
trine of the Phoenicians, as explained by Sanchoniathon, that I 
think on the contrary that Eusebius accurately perceived the 
enormities of this system; and I am of opinion that this nation 
ought to be associated with those who hold that all things were 
produced from an eternal matter by a certain power and law of 
nature, and who exclude the Deity altogether from the creation 
of the universe. If the Phoenicians are to be taken as guides, it 
must first of all be believed that from all eternity there existed a 
certain darksome atmosphere, pregnant with a certain spirit, and 
at the same time a turbid, rude, and undigested chaos; and also 
that these two principles are destitute both of beginning and 
end. How absurd is all this, and how injurious towards the 
Deity! For these men refuse to acknowledge any other God. 
than a certain spirit mixed with a gloomy atmosphere. Nor is 
the sequel any better. This spirit was once inflamed with a love 
of Chaos, and therefore united itself with it. This conjunction 
of spirit and of rude matter they call wroSypv or desire ; and from 
this desire they suppose to have been derived the commencement 
of creation. ‘The purport of all this it is not difficult to conjec- 
ture. After spirit had insinuated itself into eternal matter and 
pervaded it, there existed in it a certain blind impetus to gene- 
rate and produce from itself all things that were afterwards 
created. Nor is it their theory, as one might eld ne that this 
spirit acted by a plan and method, and arranged matter by a 
preconcerted design; for it was not of such a nature as to un- 
dertake any: thing of this description. It was on the contrary 
ignorant what would take place, and did not foresee what would 
happen ; that is, all things happened by necessity and fatality. 
Avrd 8 mvevua, says Sanchoniathon, ov« éyfywoxe rv avrov 
xriow, “ The spirit did not know its own work,” or those things 
which ensued from its conjunction with matter. From the 
union of spirit and chaos was born Mot, a certain slime or mud, 
as I have already shown; Mot produced first of all the sun, 
moon, and stars; the stars afterwards by their heat and power 
generated mankind and animals. Fine wisdom truly! which 
will be readily embraced by all who wish to expel the Deity 
from the universe. 

XXVII. Some learned men of considerable ability and ex- 
tensive reading have persuaded themselves that the ancient Per- 
sians also referred the creation of matter to the Supreme Deity, 
and that their modern descendants entertain equally correct sen- 
timents. But I have never met with any thing in ancient or 
modern writings which should make me assent to this proposi- 
tion, nor do I perceive that any thing of the kind has ever been 

' adduced by the authors who have embraced this opinion. If we 
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may believe Herodotus, the ancient Persians were so far remote 
from the truth, that they acknowledged no supreme Deity, 
except one that was substantial and corporeal. For he says 
that ‘“‘they call the whole circle of heaven Jupiter,” rov xixAov 
wavra tov ovpavov Ala xaAfovrec.? But I have already said 
elsewhere, that the Greeks seem to me to have attributed so 
erroneous a sentiment to the Persians, because they made use of 
no temples, and worshipped the Deity in the open air in moun- 
tains. I should therefore set lightly -by this testimony, and, not 
to be prolix, I will grant not only that the Persians worshipped 
one omnipotent and eternal Deity, but also thought that by the 
power and might of this Deity the universe was created. It 
only remains that those who desire to favour the Peraians should 
point out but one passage of some ancient writer from which it 
may be apparent that the very nature of all things was consi- 
dered by them to be the work of the Deity. Such a supposition 
as this appears to me to be incredible, upon a consideration of 
the absurd fables of this people respecting the two principles of 
nature, Oromasdes and Ahriman, and also what they say about 
Mithras and other matters. Those who at the present day wish 
to appear to retain the ancient religion of the Persians, have 
already for gome time very greatly departed from the laws and 
Institutions of their ancestors, and have accommodated many 
of their tenets to agree with the opinions of the Mohamme- 
dans, in order that they may live with greater security among 
them; and this is not denied by those who in other respects 
make great account of this nation because of their antiquity. 
They cannot therefore be competent witnesses to the ancient 
religion of the Persians. But neither do I recollect that any. 
thing has been produced from their sacred books to prove that 
their opinion respecting the origin of the universe was entirely 
correct. Learned men, who have expressly inquired into their 
opinions respecting theology, have said that the common opinion 
of this nation was that God at six periods, consisting of unequal 
numbers of days, and included within the space of a year, 
created the world and all its several parts. That in the first 

riod, which contained fifty-five days, the heaven was created ; 
in the second, containing sixty days, the waters; in the third 
the earth; in the fourth plants and trees; in the fifth animals; 
and that lastly, in the sixth, mankind came into existence.® 
These particulars, I will admit, are not very different from what 
- 1s related by the divinely inspired Moses; and I apprehend they 
are taken from the Christian or Jewish scriptures, rather than 
born in the gardens of Persia. But it is not at all clear from 
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hence, that they ascribed a beginning to matter; for although 
they say that heaven was at first created by God, it is not 
decided whether they supposed that it was produced out of 
nothing, or out of a certain eternal matter. To my own mind 
the latter appears most probable, and that for several reasons, 
which, for the sake of brevity, I now pass by. 

XXVIII. -Some respectable writers assert that the Etruscans 
used more diligence in the investigation of natural causes than 
other nations. Let them enjoy this reputation; while we in 
our turn will take the liberty to investigate,.if possible, how far 
they had advanced in wisdom and learning in this respect. In- 
deed I have met with more traces of Etruscan superstition and 
folly than of wisdom in ancient books which speak of them; and 
this, I think, will be assented to by all impartial judges of 
things and opinions. But still the Etruscans have their advo-~ 
cates; who, though they do not deny that this people erred in 
many respects from the truth, yet make no doubt of their being 
orthodox in reference to the universe and its creation. They 
_ quote, as the originator of this favourable opinion, a certain 
unknown author, whose words have been preserved by Suidag.* 
He states that the Tyrrhenians or Tuscans held that the God 
by whom all things were created,® would occupy twelve thou- 
sand ‘years in the fabrication of his works; that in the first 
thousand years the heavens and the earth were formed by him; 
that next to these the visible heaven was constructed ; then the 
sea and all the waters were made; from hence the sun, moon, 
and stars were produced; that to these succeeded the birds, 
fishes, and other animals; and that the creation of man was the 
conclusion of the whole work’ that in each of these tasks the 
Deity spent a thousand years; that therefore six thousand years 
elapsed before man was created by God; and that the human 
race would pass the other six thousand years on the earth. 
Suidas’ narration terminates here; but it is very probable that 
the Etruscan prophets added, that at the close of the twelve 
thousand years the world would be destroyed, and would be 
again constructed anew by God. For it is 2 Liga from Plu- 
tarch® that they believed that after the lapse of a certain number 
of years fixed by the Deity, and which they called “ the great 
year,” a vast revolution of all things usually took place. I will 
not quarrel with those who will have that this writer, whose 
name Suidas has not given, is worthy of all credit; although I 
might perhaps justly use my privilege in this respect; but I 
must contend that very little can be drawn from this testimony 
to prove that the Etruscans held the same views as the Chris- - 
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tians respecting the creation of the universe. For not a word 
can be found in this account, to show that they thought that 
matter arose into being at the command of (rod, not having had 
any previous existence. On the contrary, some parts of it 
induce me to believe that this doctrine never entered their minds. 
They say that the Deity, forsooth, consumed six thousand years 
in the preparation and embellishment of this world. But the 
infinitely powerful God, whose will all things obey, who is able 
by a word to bring all things into existence out of nothing, does 
not require so much time to prepare and produce what he wills. 
Therefore it appears to me, in the first place, that the ancient 
Etruscans thought that some obstacle prevented the Deity from 
finishing his work, and consumed so great a number of years -in 
its fabrication. What hindrance, then, was the cause of such 
slowness to the Creator?. Was it in his own nature, or external 
to him? It will be the same thing to my argument, whichever 
view be embraced. If the Divine Being hiniself, in the opinion 
of the Etruscans, was so weak in his own nature as not to be 
able to perform his designs at once, I can never persuade myself 
that they attributed to him the greatest of all possible achieve- 
ments, the creation of matter out of nothing. If the cause be 
sought for externally to the Deity, an eternal matter will at 
once be brought into supposition. This it was, unless I am 
much mistaken, which by its obstinacy, inertness, and depravity, 
prevented the Deity from more speedily accomplishing his de- 
signs. When to this I add what I have already quoted from 
Plutarch respecting the “ great year” imagined by the Etruscans, 
I readily agree that they formed one sect with those who held a 
kind of eternal succession of worlds; a tenet altogether incon- 
sistent with the truths we profess to believe. have now 
therefore gone over the principal nations who have been in such 
good standing with the learned, that they have wished to set the 
tenets taught by them respecting the creation of the universe on 
a par with the divine doctrines of Christianity. For I am un- 
willing to enter upon a discussion respecting the ancient North- 
ern nations, and some of the people of America, who have found 
advocates of a similar character ; since the whole ancient history 
of these people is too barren and obscure to afford any solid and 
certain data respecting their religion. 

XXIX. It now only remains for me to speak of the later 
Platonists, who, proceeding from Egypt, propagated their doc- 
trine through almost all the more civilized regions of the world, 
and are not destitute of friends and favourers at the present day. 
Not a few authors of talent have failed in the explanation of the 
views and opinions of this sect, partly because they have inter- 
preted their style and diction in accordance with vulgar usage, 
and partly because they have not properly observed that many 
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things said by them are to be taken in a state of reason, or of 
mental abstraction, to use scholastic language. And I fear that 
this has been the case in the present instance. Some of the 
ancient Christians put so favourable an interpretation on some 
of these Platonic dogmas respecting the universe, as to think 
they differed not at all from their own doctrines. This is 
shown by Auneas Gazzeus, a very famous philosopher ofthe fifth 
century, who, in confutation of those Platonists who held that 
the universe was eternal, and denied that either it or the matter 
of which it is composed ever had a beginning, opposes to them 
the pillars of the Platonic school; and contends that Plotinus 
and’ Porphyry, as well as the Oracles called Chaldzean, exhibited 
the same views respecting matter as the Christian. His words 
are as follow: Ov ydo ayévvnrog oS avapxoc 4 bAn’ rovrd os 
kat XaNdaiot Siddoxover cat 6 Tloppipioc’ émrypage 2 xa?’ Grou 
70 BifBAlov, 5 sig péoov xpoaya trav Xaddalwy ra Adyia’ év ol¢ 
yeyovévar tiv vAnv ioxupelZsra, nat ro TAwrlvou dsavolywy 
BiBrtov SSev ra xara pbow rou Abye; ayévynrov dy elvat rHv 
vAnv Kal 7d év apyaic riWévar, we ADeov Séyua waparryréov.? This 
passage is thus translated into Latin by Caspar Barth: Materia 
ipsa meque ingenerata, neque caret principio. Hoc quidem et 

haldzi te docuerint et Porphyrius, libro quem Catholon scrip- 
sit, producendis eorumdem dogmatibus compositum. In hoc 
factam esse materiam convincit, et Plotini enarrans commenta- 
rium statuit, opinionem eorum, qui sylvam illam ingenitam et 
principii expertem docent, in Deum impietatis explodendam. 
This version labours under several inaccuracies, which will be 
immediately apparent upon a comparison of the Greek with the 
Latin; and the worst of which is, that the words xaS’ 8Aov and 
their context are rendered by Barth as if Porphyry had left 
behind him a book called Catholon, and that in it he had only 
collected the oracles of the Chaldzans. No book of this de- 
scription, written by Porphyry, is extant; nor do Gazeus’ words 
require us to believe that in the volume which is here men- 
tioned he had merely collected, or perhaps explained, the oracles 
_ of the Chaldzans. This error has been already noticed by the 
learned Lucas Holstenius, who denies that the words xaS’ dAov 
are the title of a book, and translates the period thus:® Ile enim 
integrum librum conscripsit, quo Chaldeorum oracula producit, 
quibus materiam esse genitam confirmatur. But neither can | 
quite agree with him. I rather suspect that, after all, the title 
of some book of Porphyry’s is here mentioned by Gazzeus, but 
that his text is corrupted by the carelessness of transcribers. He 
wrote, I imagine, xaS’ #Ane, and refers to the volume which, 
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according to Suidas, Porphyry wrote epi dAne, or * On Primary 
Matter.” And this, I think, is evident both from the nature of 
the case (for the discourse here is respecting matter), and also 
because Gazewus adds that a certain treatise of Plotinus was ex- 
pounded in this book by Porphyry; for a book of Plotinus zegi 
vAn¢e is still extant, which doubtless his disciple endeavoured to 
elucidate in this work. Many among the moderns have followed 
these authorities among the ancients, and have not hesitated to 
affirm that Plato and all his genuine disciples thought that mat- 
ter was produced and created by God. Among these the first 
gi may be assigned to Bessarion, who says,? “ God also pro- 
uced matter itself, and imparted to it such an existence as to 
be inseparable from form; this is the opinion of Plato respecting 
matter, as well as of Plotinus, Porphyry, Amelius, Jamblichus, 
Syrianus, Proclus, and of all, in short, who have followed the 
doctrine of Plato. This also, Jamblichus informs us, was the 
belief of. Hermes Trismegistus, since he affirms that Hermes 
held that matter was produced from substantiality.” But here 
Bessarion is not quite accurate, since, he ‘ascribes the same 
opinion to all the Platonists, which, as will presently appear, is 
not at all possible ; nor does he in any way favour those who affirm 
that the later Academy embraced the opinion of Christians re- 
specting the origin of the universe, since he does not in the least 
deny that this sect at the same time attributed eternity to the 
universe. Livius Galantes’® has written with more accuracy and 
diligence on this point, whose treatise, rightly divided into its 
several parts and divisions, but with the omission of whatever 
does not pertain to the main purpose, I will here introduce. 
Galantes inscribes the chapter in which he discusses this sub- 
ject with the following title: “Was the universe created out of 
nothing, or out of pre-existing matter?” In the chapter itself 
he divides the Platonists into three classes. In the first class he 
includes those who thought matter to be equally eternal with 
the Deity, of whom, he observes, Plato himself is usually ac- 
counted the leader and head. To this he subjoins a second class, 
of those who thought indeed that matter was created and pro- 
duced by God, but at the same time held that the universe was 


® Lib. 2. contra Calumniatorem Platonis, cap. 5. 

10 Comparatio Christians Theologie cum Platonica. The great J. A. Fabricius 
was in error when he said, Bibliotheca Greca, lib. 2. cap. 12. p. 464, that Galantes had 
adduced passages from Syrianus, Hermias, Damascius, and Priscianus Lydius, which 
proved that these philosophers favoured the idea of a creation out of nothing. For 
Galantes does not quote the passages of these authors, but only mentions their names ; 
nor does he say that they held the same views as the Christians, but only-that Proclus, 
Porphyry, and Jamblichus deserved this commendation, as will appear from the sub- 
stance of his discussion,-which we shall here exhibit. I should not have mentioned 
this, were it not that I feared there might be some who, relying on the authority of 80 
great a man, may suspect that I may not have accurately reported Galantes’ disserts- 
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eternal. ‘Other principal Platonists in this sect,” says he, “ or 
those who derived their origin from Ammonius Sacca, ... Plo- 
tinus, his disciple Porphyry, Jamblichus the hearer of Porphyry, 
Syrianus of Jamblichus, Proclus of Syrianus, Ermias of Proclus, 
Damascius of Ermias, Priscianus Lydius, who was the master of 
Damascius, and this whole school of eminent Platonists, univers- 
ally seem to think thaf primary matter was generated and pro- 
duced by God.” But he immediately subjoins that this sect, if 
all its doctrines be rightly considered, could not claim a place 
among the genuine assertars of a creation out of nothing; since 
they held that the universe was eternal; on which account what 
they say respecting the production and creation of matter is to be 
understood not of a true and real production, but only of one causal 
and rational. “ Yor,” says he, “ if they supposed that the universe 
was produced only causatively, that is in reason, not in reality, 
but really eternal, how was it they did not think matter to be 
eternal, with this mundane eternity to wit? It must therefore 
be said that as they held the universe never to have been really 
produced, so also they thought primary matter to be in reality 
unproduced, but said that it was produced, not by a real produc~- 
tion but by a causal or rational one, since it not only was never 
destitute of shapes, but can scarcely even be conceived of as so.” 
These observations are wisely and justly made, and if all other 
parts of Galantes’ work were like them, it would be worthy of 
the highest praise. But he considers that some of the Platonists 
taught better doctrines than the rest, and did not in any respect 
deteriorate the Christian ‘doctrine respecting the creation of the 
universe. These he places in the third class. ‘There are 
some,” says he, “ who follow Proclus and others, in thinking that 
matter was produced iz reality and in time by God.” In the fol- 
lowing context he names Porphyry and Jamblichus as favourers 

of this opinion. These, he first asserts, supported their views b 
the authority of Plato, Hermes, and Orpheus, .and plainly inti- 
mates that they seemed to him to be sound interpreters of these 
philosophers; and then confirms their opinion by some reasons 
and arguments. It is not necessary for us to repeat these two 
last named particulars here. For we have above copiously shown | 

that Plato and the rest are not at all favourable to the opinion of 
the creation of matter by the Deity out of nothing; and the 
arguments by which he says these Platonists defended their 
opinion, are gs ie by Galantes himself, and not drawn from 
their writings. Nearly the same course is pursued by Cudworth, 
who, though he admits that many of the Platonists held that the 
universe was eternal, and that therefore matter was so also, — 
makes no doubt but that some of this sect held and approved 
more correct views, and thought that matter itself was made by 
God; of which sort he thinks, besides others, are Plotinus, Por- — 
P 2 
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hyry, Jamblichus, Hierocles, and Proclus, who, he says, fol- 
lowed the Chaldee oracles, the Egyptians, and Orpheus.' Be- 
yond all the other Platonists Hierocles is quoted by learned men 
as a most strenuous defender of this more correct opinion re- 
specting the origin of the universe; and certainly he has spoken 
more decidedly on this point than the rest of his sect, and not 
only, as will be presently apparent, inveighs with asperity 
against those of his associates ah have been bold enough to join 
eternal matter with the Deity, but also zealously endeavours to 
prove that matter itself was created and produced by divine 
operation. On this account P. D. Huét*® has thought his sole 
authority sufficient to prove that Plato, and all those who really 
followed his doctrine, held as correct views as the Christians re- 
specting matter. Bayle, however, was induced by Hierocles’ 
words to suspect that he derived this doctrine from Christian 
writings, and that upon a consideration that it was in the highest 
degree consistent with the divine majesty, he deserted the 
common doctrine of his sect.5 In which supposition, I do not 
think that ingenious writer to be far wrong; for nothing can be 
more certain than that the later Platonists transferred not a few 
things from Christianity into their own sect, and at least 
imitated the Christians in their words and phrases, even if their 
doctrines appeared to be too. inconsistent with their own tenets 
to obtain their approval. 

XXX. A regard merely to the words of these philosophers, 
without a comparison of them with their other opinions, which 
are enunciated with apparent magnificence and wisdom, will 
almost induce an agreement with the views of the authors above 
mentioned; for I must admit that they sometimes speak of 
matter and its causes as if they entirely agreed with the Chris- 
tians. Proclus,* the most subtle writer of this sect, warmly con- 
tends that God himself is 4ppnrov atriov, “the ineffable cause” of 
matter, and that as he had made ‘all aepfav, or “ infinity,” 20 
also he had made matter, which is “ultimate infinity.” Ei ovv, 
says he, Womeo etropev, 6 Osd¢ wacav areplay idlarnot, Kal THY 
vAnv volornow, tox arnv ovaay areplav. He also bitterly inveighs 
against those who lay down two principles of nature, God and 
matter, and strenuously endeavours to vindicate his beloved 
Plato from the imputation of this opinion; so that you might 


1 Intellectual System, chap. 5. sect. 2. 

* Questiones Alnetanz, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 109. 

3 Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, tom. 2. art. Hierocles, note A. p. 1464. “Je 
me persuade qu'il l’avait lu dans les écrits des Chrétiens, et qu’ayant 6té frappé des 
arguments qui combattent l’existence d’une matiére increée, et qu’ayant joint & cela 
les notions du Créateur qui portent au plus haut point la puissance et la majesté divine, 
il supposa pour la gloire de la secte, que son fondateur avait connu Dieu sous l’idée 
dune nature dont un simple acte de volunté peut suffire a la formation de ]’univers.” 

* Comment. in Timeun, lib, 2, p. 17. 
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fancy another Eusebius or Basil to be speaking, and sharply 
reproving the errors of a profane philosophy. Nor are some 
other philosophers of the sect less zealous on this point, who 
need not, however, now be brought in question. It will be 
sufficient to name Hierocles,® who is more energetic and copious 
than the rest, both as regards language and argument. First of 
all, he vehemently reproves those among the Platonists who held 
that God had formed all things out of a certain eternal matter, 
whether this were supposed to have taken place in time or in 
eternity. He thinks that this opinion is both repugnant to the 
divine goodness and opposed to sound reason; and to many his 
ratiocinations will appear very just. He takes his first argu- 
ment from the nature of those things which are self-existent and 
destitute of beginning. Whatever, says he, isneither generated nor 
produced, but is necessarily self-existent, cannot but be perfect, 
well-ordered, and free from every fault. Wherefore, whatever is 
added to any thing of this kind, alters its nature ; whatever alters 
its nature, vitiates and corrupts it. If, therefore, the Deity had set 
in order, arranged, and modified eternal and self-existent matter, he 
would have undertaken a task that was superfluous and useless, 
rather than one accordant with his goodness, (8 meptepyia paddov 
Gy etn, i} ayaQdrnrog Gzov,) and would not have rendered matter 
perfect, but would have deteriorated and spoilt it. His other 
argument may, I think, be most properly set out and explained 
as follows: oever transfers a thing that is eternal, and not 
subject to his control, and over which he has no legitimate power, 
out of its natural state into another contrary to its nature, does 
wrong, and is, in a manner, guilty of an improper action. On 
which account, if God did not suffer eternal matter, which was, 
as it were, his sister, to remain in its own state, but modified and 
altered it upon a new plan, he would undoubtedly have done an 
improper and unjust action: "AAX’ ovd? 6 Osdc atré¢ kaxwy aval- 
Tiog Fara, tiv apxiv tig Snuovpylac amd tivo¢e Kaxoroilac 
évotnodpevoc, “ But neither God himself would be innocent, 
founding the commencement of creation in a kind of evil-doing.” 
What is said by Hierocles in a confused and concise manner, I 
have reduced into order for the sake of perspicuity; a plan 
which I think no wise man will blame. After laying down 
these propositions, he separately attacks those who held that God 
had created the universe out of matter, not from eternity, but 
in time; and contends that they were worse than thoee who said 
that the Deity had arranged matter from infinite ages. But this 
I pass by, lest I should wander too far from the point. If any 
inquiry should now be made, what is correct sentiment re- 


5 Lib. 7. de Providentia et Fato, apud Photium, Bibliotheca, codex, 251. p. 1879. 
&c. See also his extracts from the same book, cod. 214.’ p. 559. 
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specting the creation of the universe, Hierocles will reply that 
every sane person will think that God, by his own mere will, 
produced out of no eternal matter, or out of nothing, the universe 
both visible and invisible, and that this was also Plato’s opinion: 
"Ort Snutovpyov Osdv, onot, mooigiarnow 6 TWAdrwv tpecrwra 
maone iugavove re xal adavove Staxoopuhoewc, kk jundevde 
mpovxeruévou yeyevnuévnc’ .apKeiv ydo ro éxelvov PobAnpa tic. 
iméotaow tev dvrwy. Who could remain unmoved by such 
express words? However, by long experience and reading of 
Platonistic writings, I have learned that no sect require their 
expressions to be more narrowly watched than this Alexandrian 
one; and that what at first sight seems to be said by them ina 
favourable and excellent manner, loses all its force and beauty, 
if it be compared with those tenets which are the foundation of 
their whole philosophy. This will be proved by what I shall 
presently say, from which it will be apparent that the opinion of 
the Platonists, respecting the universe and matter, differs greatly 
from the words by which it is explained. 

XXXII. First of all, in elucidation of this question, it must 
be observed, that the whole sect of Platonists considered the 
world to be equally eternal with God, and to be appended to him, 
in the same manner as a shadow to the substance, from infinite 
ages. Thisis a trite and sacred doctrine in their schools; nor can it 
be repudiated by any one of them, without at the same time 
abjuring their whole philosophy, and passing over to another 
party 5 for the eternity of the universe follows as necessarily 
rom their tenets as from the axiom: “ Equals added to equals 
make the sum equal,” is deduced the consequence that “two 
and two make four.” Ka@azep, say the Platonists them- 
selves, in Zacharias Mitylenzus,® airiov rd owpa rijg txaoTov 
oxiag ylverac’ Gudxoovocg 6? ry owpatt 7 Kia Kal OY Sporipos. 
duTw on Kal bde 6 Kécuog mapaxoAobOnua zor Tov Oxov airlov 
Svto¢g abr@ rov selva, Kat ovvaidioe gore ty Oeq, ovKére St Kal 
éustmoc, “ As every substance is the cause of its own shadow; 
and the shadow is coeval with the substance, but not of equal 
honour; so the universe is the accompaniment of the Deity, who 
is the cause of its existence, and is co-eternal with God, but not 
equally honourable.” This the common opinion of the whole sect, 
which if any one deserted, he would doubtless be disowned by its 
leaders. They usually illustrate this doctrine by examples and 
similes, taken from such things as an eternal staff and its 
eternal shadow, an eternal sun and his eternal ray, an eternal 
foot and its eternal imprint. For what an eternal shadow would 
be to an eternal staff, what an eternal imprint to an eternal foot, 
what an eternal ray to an eternal sun, that (they say) the eternal 


® Dialogus de Opificio Mundi, p. 187. ed Barth. 
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universe is to the eternal Deity. I remember that I have treated 
this subject elsewhere more copiously ; on which account I shall 
be the briefer here. The very philosophers who have been 
named by authors as the defenders of a creation out of nothing, 
have testified their adherence to this dogma of the sect. Plotinus 
professes in so many age of his works to believe that the 
universe emanated from eternity from the Deity, like an 
eternal ray from an eternal sun, that one must needs be a mere 
bk in his aia not to know this. But a knowledge of 
the doctrines of Plotinus will at once show what were the 
views of his disciple Porphyry, who is so attached to his pre- 
ceptor as in many iImstances to adopt his very words; as is 
apparent from his ‘ Sentences,” edited by Lucas Holstenius. 
Of Jamblichus I have spoken already.? He differs from the 
other Platonists in supposing that for the sake of argument and 
disputation it oer be proper to assume that the universe had a 
beginning; which opinion of his is rejected by the Emperor 
Julian; yet he makes no doubt that the universe is in reality 
destitute of any beginning, and is to be regarded as an eternal 
causation, to speak metaphysically, of an eternal cause. Proclus 
is so far from thinking that the universe commenced at a definite 
period, that (as is well known) in a singular book he defended 
the eternity of the universe against the Christians; which 
treatise of his was attacked on the part of the Christians by 
Johannes Philoponus.* Nor was Hierocles of any other opinion, 
as is apparent from his calling the Deity 2& aidtov évepyovvra,? 
or “the operator from eternity ;” for in the style of the Pla 
tonists “ to operate from eternity,” and “to create the universe. 
from eternity,” are phrases of the same import. This is evident 
also from the fact that in his books on Providence and Fate (as 
we learn from Photius) he endeavoured, with the utmost care 
and diligence, to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and to prove that 
both entertained the same opinion respecting the universe and 
its origin. But who does not know that Aristotle held that the 
universe was eternal and destitute of beginning? Nor do any 
of the Platonists attribute any other opinion to Aristotle. I am 
not unaware that this sect often speak magnificently, and even 
deny that the universe is eternal; but no one at all versed in 
their writings will be disturbed by this. For when they say 
that the universe was founded and made by the Deity, they do 
not mean such a creation as we do, but an eternal one; and this 
they often expressly assert. Again, when they deny any 
eternity of the universe, and attribute it solely to the Deity, 


7 Sect. 21. of this Dissertation. 

® See J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, lib. 5. cap. 26. p. 522, tom. 8, and lib. 5. 
cap. 37. p. 362. tom. 9. 
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they do not intend this to be understood of all kinds of eternity, 
but only of one particular sort; for they assert that the Deity is 
eternal in one way, and the universe in another. They were 
accustomed to distribute eternity into an eternity of time and an 
eternity of cause, and again into a flowing, and a stable or constant 
eternity; of which distinction and its causes I have already 
treated more copiously elsewhere. That eternity which relates 
to time they held to be common to the universe and the Deity ; 
but the eternity of cause they deny to the universe but attribute 
to God alone. Boethius has well explained this opinion, to 
which he himself was addicted. ‘“ For,” says he,!° “the Deity 
ought not to seem older than nature by quantity of time, but 
rather by a property of his undivided nature.” Again, they said 
that the eternity which I have termed “flowing” was congruous 
with the universe, in which all things are ied on by perpetual 
vicissitudes and changes; so that one thing is produced out of 
another, and a new series and succession of things always follows 
the preceding; but to God alone they attributed the stable 
eternity, destitute of all succession. “It is one thing,” says 
Boethius, “to be led throngh an interminable life, which 1 
assigned by Plato to the universe; and another that the whole 
_ presence of an interminable life should be simultaneously embraced, 
which is manifestly a property of the divine mind.” Also when 
the Platonists deny that the universe is equally eternal with the 
Deity, their meaning only amounts to this: that the universe 
has emanated from ‘all eternity, without any beginning, from the 
Deity as its cause and author, as an eternal shadow would from 
an eternal substance, or an eternal ray from an eternal sup. 
Since this is the opinion of the whole Platonic sect, it is obvious 
that, according to the tenets of the doctrine they profess, they 
could not possibly agree. with the Christians respecting the 
universe and matter, or do otherwise than reject the creation 0 
them. Is it then true, that the Platonists are inconsistent with 
themselves, when they affirm. that not only the universe, but also 
the matter of the universe, was made and produced, and even 
that it was produced out of nothing by the volition of the Deity? 
Do they not thus become oblivious of the very elements of the 
- philosophy to which they adhere? or do they deceptively hold 
language contrary to their real sentiments? ‘This enigma I will 
solve, and will show that these philosophers are neither incon- 
sistent with themselves nor disingenuous with regard to others. 
XXXII. The Platonists, in most of their writings, bear 4 
double character, that of natural philosophers and of metaphysi- 
cians; and an ignorance of this fact cannot but be productive of 
the most serious errors in the exposition of their opinions. In 
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their character of naturalists, they explain the matters of which 
they treat just as they are in themselves and in nature, in accord- 
ance, of course, with the spirit of the philosophy whose tenets they 
maintain. But when they assume the guise of metaphysicians, 
they distinguish in reasoning between things that are naturally 
associated, and treat of these abstract portions in such a manner 
as if there were no alliance between them, and they were even 
independent existences. This is always permitted, to a certain 
extent, to metaphysicians; but this sect has burst all bounds in 
their use of this license.- For after passing from the visible 
universe to the ideal, or imaginary, they are so suddenly carried 
away by the force of imagination and idealism, as to convert the 
notions of their own minds not only into real persons, but even 
into gods. The whole sect labour under this defect; but out of 
them some are worse than others. Some, as Proclus, Jamblichus, 
and Damascius, are so hot-headed when they have passed the 
bounds of. nature, that I think no poet has ever given such a 
loose to his imagination. This is the first point necessary to be 
recollected on the present subject. As long as the Platonists 
bear the character of naturalists, and do not, in their discussions, 
fly beyond the moon and the stars, they maintain the universe to 
be eternal, and to have existed together with the Deity from all 
eternity, in such a manner as to have received its whole nature 
from God as its efficient cause. This opinion is not very different 
from the view of Aristotle respecting God and the universe, as 
we have already elsewhere observed, and is akin to some very 
noxious errors, and even to atheism itself. But the same per- 
sons, when they give a loose to their imaginations, and pass over 
into the imaginary world of forms and ideas, or when (what is 
the same thing) they assume the character of metaphysicians, 
treat of the universe, the Deity, and matter in a way apparently 
inconsistent with themselves, and suppose that there is no con- 
nexion whatever between the Deity, the universe, and matter. 
They separate, in idea, the great First Cause from the universe, 
and when they have done this, they speak in as grave and accu- 
rate a manner respecting the universe, as if they held that God 
had made a commencement of his labours, and had maintained’ 
and observed a certain order in creation, as Christians have 
learned from the inspired writer, Moses. These statements 
being read by those who are not aware of, or do not remember, 
the other tenets of this sect, make them easily believe that 
nothing can be more orthodox than these philosophers’ senti- 
ments. But those who are not ignorant of what is to be found 
in other parts of their writings, respecting the eternal union of 
God and matter, will at once perceive that the creation of the 
universe of which they speak is merely metaphysical, and that 
the whole affair is to be found in the intermundia (limbo; of 
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Epicurus, or rather in these men’s brains, who in their abstrac- 
tions dissociate and reunite, according to their own fancy, things 
that are by their own nature joined together. For what is “ eter- 
nal creation” but the union of two words, the ideas of which are 
utterly incongruous? Or in what way can that which existed 
from all eternity, and always depended upon God, be made to 
appear to be founded according to certain awe and in a particular 
order? But the Platonic doctors, not content with these con- 
siderations, take a more subtle course, and as they separate in 
their reasonings the Deity from the universe, so also they 
disjoin the matter of which the universe consists from the 
universe itself; that is, they form in their minds an idea and 
notion of matter regarded abstractedly, and per se. When 
they have attained to this contemplative height, and stand 
aloft, above the universe and the heavens, it is scgrcely possible 
to give an idea of the extravaganzas they enact. For they 
dispute about this idea of matter, its origin and properties, just 
as if they were considering and handling some animal or man; 
as is apparent from Plotinus’s book on Matter, and other treatises 
of the same description. Any one not much acquainted with 
the sect would swear that a very grave and serious matter was 
in question, and that the Platonists were persuaded that, pre- 
viously to the formation of any thing, there existed a certain 
kind of matter, and that this matter was made use of by God 
when he designed to frame the universe; but those who more 
carefully wei : all considerations, and do not allow themselves to 
be deluded with rhetorical and poetical obscurities, will perceive 
that so wordy, long, and thorny a disputation is undertaken only 
respecting a certain mental abstraction, or Platonic idea. This 
ideality they almost-seem sensibly to finger; this they turn 
about on every side; this they distinguish into I know not how 
many different subdivisions, in the consideration of which they 
are so acute and ingenious as to escape and elude even the most 
industrious speculatist. And since dissensions and quarrels arise 
in nothing mofe easily than in matters remote from the cognl- 
zance of the senses, and ‘which can only be contemplated by 4 
very close and attentive application of the mind, it hence results 
that they often fall into bitter controversies on the nature and 
properties of this idea, and declare each other’s errors to 2 

altogether intolerable. We may pass by, for the present, their 
other inquiries respecting matter, and only consider the doctrines 
of their schools respecting its origin. Among them it was an 
arduous and very subtle question, Whence was derived the 
existence of matter? which is therefore placed by Porphyty 
among those on which he thought proper to inquire the opini02 
of the Egyptians, in his epistle to Anebo the Egyptian priest. 
After a diligent perusal of the writings of their doctors, 1 
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appears to me that three opinions were entertained among them 
on this point. Some maintain that matter is a nature existing 
from all eternity, altogether separate and apart from the divine 
nature, which was arranged and subjected to certain laws by the 
Deity, when he created the universe. Those who are imbued 
with this sentiment principally call in to their aid the Timzus of 
Plato. But they do not seem to have many followers; on which 
account Proclus, Hierocles, and others, as we have already seen, 
take a safe liberty in reproaching them, and insinuating that they 
are almost Atheists. Others think that matter eternally ema- 
nated from the divine nature itself, and that therefore it is part 
of the divine essence. This seems to be the opinion of Plotinus 
and of Porphyry ; and Jamblichus, as we have already shown (to 
speak of no others), openly professed it. Others again, deeming 
even this view not sufficiently honourable to the Divine Being, 
stretched their genius still further, and have determined that 
matter was created out of nothing by the sole will of God. 
This opinion is professed by Hierocles, as is apparent from his 
words above cited; and the same was doubtless the case with 
several others. But I suspect, since I can meet with no vestige 
of this opinion among the elder Platonists, that it was originated 
in the third century, when Christianity had already attained to 
considerable prevalence, and was perhaps even excogitated by 
Hierocles himself; who, as he held a great deal of intercourse 
with the Christians, and was well versed in their writings, 
thought he should do well if he made use of their own words, and 
in order the more readily to persuade them, should explain the 
origin of nature in the same way that they did. And it has 
already been noticed by others, that he borrowed the language — 
rather than the doctrines of the Christians, and united them 
. with the tenets of his own sect, in order to render the latter more 
agreeable and acceptable to the Christians. An impartial spec- ° 
tator of these controversies and contentions of the Platonists 
will be easily induced to believe that they supposed matter to 
be really disjoined from the universe and the Deity, and con- 
sidered it'to be a self-existent nature. But a different opinion 
will be the result of an acquaintance with the esoteric dogmas of 
the sect, and a removal of the veil which covers their disqui- 
sitions. For it will be perceived that these sturdy belligerents 
are acting under a metaphysical disguise, and are scarcely better 
than those who are said to have instituted a long law-suit re- 
‘ specting the shadow of an ass. All the quarrel is about “a 

rational entity,” or “a mental abstraction,” a mere figment of 
the mind. Setting aside all oratorical figures of speech, the sum 
of the-whole disputation amounts to this :—Is it more wise and 
correct, after forming an abstract notion of matter in the mind 
and thoughts, to conjoin with this notion the idea of an eternal 
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existence, or eternal emanation ; or to associate with it the idea 
of creation out of nothing? A contest and discussion well 
worthy, indeed, of-such acute minds! As if it were of any 
consequence to the social or spiritual interests of mankind to 
know in what manner the forms and ideas of things are to be 
conceived of in the mind, which never had a separate existence, 
and were from infinite ages such as they are now. Let there be 
imagined a golden chain from all eternity ne from the 
hand of Jove; then fancy three philosophers sharply contending 
with each other whether the gold of which this chain is made, 
separated and abstracted in imagination from the chain itself, be 
in itself eternal, or whether it emanated from Jove’s own hand; 
or again, whether it were created out of nothing. What would be 
said on hearing the trio contending and battling with each other 
by mutual reproaches? Would it not be said they were not far 
from crazy? For since this chain was always such as it now is, 
and always will be the same, it is not only useless but absurd 
and stupid to enter into a contention as to what kind of idea 
ought to be formed in the mind respecting the gold of which it 
consists. If this gold were neither made nor generated, and 
never existed apart from the chain, and the chain itself were 
never destitute of existence, what is the use of disputing about 
_ what the gold would be if it had been generated, and had at 

some period existed apart from the shai ? ‘Transfer this 
simile to the Platonists, and it will be at once apparent what 
value ought to be attached to their speculations respecting matter, 
regarded apart from the universe. We Christians, when we 
teach that matter was made out of nothing by God, intend a 
real thing actually existent; they, when they use similar lan- 
guage, speak, not of matter itself, but only of the abstract idea 
and notion of matter, a shadow, a figment of the imagination. 
Let us now therefore close this discussion, having finished our 
design, and shown that as yet no philosopher or people has been 
offered us by the records of antiquity, who entertained the same 
opinion as the Christians respecting the origin of nature. 
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CHAPTER V. 
' SECTION III. 


THE six following atheistic argumentations, driving at these two things, (the disproving, 
first of an imcorporeal, and then of a corporeal Deity) next taken all together. 
In way of answer to which three things. First, to confute the atheistic argu- 
mentations agrinst. an incorporeal Deity, being the third and fourth. Secondly, to 
show that from the very principles of the atheistic corporealism, in their fifth and 
sixth arguments, incorporeal substance is demonstrable. And lastly, that therefore 
the two following atheistic arguments, (built uppn the contrary supposition) are 
also insignificant. 2. Before we come to the atheistic arguments against an incor- 
poreal Deity, premised, that though all Corporealists be not Atheists, yet Atheists 
universally mere Corporealists. 3. In disproving incorporeal substance, some 
difference amongst the Atheists themselves. First, those who held a vacuum, (as 
Epicurus and Democritus, &c.) though taking it for granted that what is unex- 
tended or devoid of magnitude, is nothing; yet acknowledged a double extended 
nature; the first impenetrable and tangible body; the second penetrable and in- 
tangible space or vacuum; to them the only incorporeal. Gassendus’ officious- 
ness here to help the Atheists; that space is neither accident nor substance, but a 
middle nature, or essence betwixt both. But whatsoever is, must either subsist 
by itself, or else be an attribute, affection, or mode of something that subsisteth by 
itself, Space, either the extension of body, or of incorporeal substance, or of 
nothing: but nothing cannot be extended; wherefore space supposed not to be 
the extension of body, must be the extension of an incorporeal substance 
infinite, or the Deity. 3. Epicurus’ pretended gods, such as could neither touch 
nor be touched, and had not corpus, but quasi corpus only; and therefore incor- 
poreals distinct from space. But granted that he juggled in this, 4. Other 
Atheists who denied a vacuum, and allowed not space to be a nature, but a mere 
imaginary thing, the phantasm of a body, or else extension considered abstractly. 
5. This argument against incorporeal substance answered two manner of ways; 
some assertors of incorporeal substance denying the minor, whatsoever is, is 
extended; others the major of it, whatsoever is extended is body. First, the 
generality of ancient Incorporealists really maintained, that there was something | 
unextended, indistant, devoid of quantity and of magnitude, without parts and indi- 
visible. Plato and Aristotle. 6. Philo’s double substance, distant and indistant. 
God also to him both every where, and yet nowhere, as in a place; place being 
created by him together with bodies. Plotinus and Simplicius much concerned in 
this doctrine.. 7, Porphyrius’ assertion, that were there such an incorporeal space, 
(as Democritus and Epicurus supposed) Mind, or God, could not be co-extended 
with it; but only body. The whole Deity, indivisibly and indistantly present to every 
part of divisible and distant things. 8. Thus Origen against Celeus. St. Austin, 
that the human soul hath no dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness, and is 
in itself illocabilis, 9. That therefore no novel or recent opinion, that the 
Deity is not part of it here, and part of it there, nor mensurable by yards and 
poles ; but the whole undivided, present to every part of the world. We shall fur- 
ther show, how these ancient Incorporealists endeavoured to quit themselves of 
them. The first objection; that to suppose the Deity and other incorporeal sub- 
stances unextended, is to make them absolute parvitudes. Plotinus’ answer. 
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The second objection; that what neither great nor little, and possesses no place, a 
‘nonentity. This according to Plato, Plotinus, and Porphyrius, a mistake pro- 
ceeding from men’s adhering to sense and imagination. They grant thut an unex- 
tended Being is d¢ayracroy, “unimaginable.” Porphyrius, that mind and 
fancy are not the same, as some maintain. That which can neither do or suffer, 
not nothing, though it swell not out into distance. Two kinds of substances to 
Plotinus; bulky tumours and unbylky active powers. Which latter said by 
Simplicius to have nevertheless a certain depth in them. Something agdavracroy 
‘* unimaginable,” even in body itself. We cannot possibly imagine the sun of such 
a bigness as reason evinces it to be. Urged also by Plotinus, that an unstretched- 
out duration, as difficult to be-conceived as an unextended substance ; and yet 
must this needs be attributed to the Deity. That God and human souls no other- 
wise incorporeal,* than a8 owpa dsrropepic, “a thin or subtle’? body, false. 
Because the difference of grossness or subtlety in bodies, according to true 
philosophy, only from motion. That the most subtle body may possibly be made 
as gross as lead or iron ; and the grossest as subtle as ether. No specific difference 
of matter. The third argument against unextended substance ; that to be all in 
the whole, and all in every part, a contradiction and impossibility. This granted 
by Plotinus to be true of bodies, or that which is extended; that it cannot be 
épov way’. but impossible, that what hath no parts, should be a part here, and a 
part there. Two answers of Plotinus. First, that by Hades may be meant 
only the invisible, or the soul’s acting without the body. Secondly, that if by 
Hades be meant a worse place, the soul may be said to be where its idol is, 10. 
. Some excerptions out of Philoponus, concerning the soul’s spirituous or airy body 
(after death) is declared. Intimated by Philoponus, that, according to some of 
these ancients, the soul hath such a spirituous body here in this life, which then 
adheres to it, when its outer garment is stript off by death. An opinion of some, 
that the soul may, in this spirituous body, leave its grosser body for some time, 
without death. True, that our soul doth not immediately act upon bones and 
flesh ; but certain thin and subtle spirits, the instruments of sense and motion. 
He further addeth, that besides both the terrestrial, and this spirituouf body, 
there is yet a third kind, peculiar to such as are souls, as are more thoroughly 
purged after death; called by them a luciform and heavenly body. Of this 
Proclus also upon the Timaus (who affirmeth it to be unorganized) ; as likewise 
Hierocles, This called the thin vehicle of the soul, in the Chaldee Oracles, 
according to Psellus and Pletho. By Hierocles, a spiritual body, in a sense 
agreeable to that of the scripture: by Synesius, the divine body. 11. 
That many of these Platonists and Pythagoreans supposed the soul, in its first 
creation, to be clothed with this luciform body ; which also did always insepar- 
ably adhere to it, in its after-descents into the terrestrial; though fouled and 
obscured. Thus Pletho. The same intimated by Galen; when he calls this the 
first vehicle of the soul. Hence was it, that besides the moral and intellectual 
purgation of the soul, they recommended also a mystical way of purifying the 
ethereal vehicle. This much insisted on by Hierocles. What Pliny’s dying by 
wisdom, or the philosophic death. 12. But this not the opinion of all, that the 
same numerical ethereal body always adhereth to the soul; but only, that it every 
where either finds or makes a body, suitable to itself. Thus Porphyrius and Plato. 
This affirmed by Hierocles to have been the cabala of the Pythagoreans. Hierocles’ 
definition of a man, a rational soul together with a cognate. immortal body. 
13. That it would be no digression here, to compare the forementioned Pythagoric 
cabala with the doctrine of Christianity. First therefore, a clear agreement of 
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these philosophers with Christianity in this, that the highest happiness of human 
nature consisteth not in a separate state of souls un-united to any body. Thus 
Plotinus, who sometimes runs as much into the other extreme, in supposing 
.-human souls to animate, not only the bodies of brutes, but of plants, Thus 
also Maimonides amongst the Jews; and therefore suspected for denying the 
resurrection. His Iggeroth Teman written purposely .to purge himself of this 
suspicion. The allegorizers of the resurrection, and of the life to come. 14, Chris- 
tianity correspondeth with the philosophic cabala, concerning human souls, in 
this, that their happiness consisteth not in conjunction with gross terrestrial 
bodies; scripture, as well as philosophy, complaining of them, as a burden to the 
soul; which therefore not to be taken up again at the resurrection. The difference 
betwixt the resurrection-body and this present body in scripture. The resurrec- 
tion body of the just (as that of the philosophic cabala) immortal and glorious, 
spiritual and angelical. Not this gross fleshly body, gilded and varnished over in 
the outside only, but changed throughout. Our souls strangers and pilgrims in 
these terrestrial bodies: their proper home and country, the heavenly body. 
That the grossest body, that is, according to philosophy, may merely by motion 
be brought into the purity and tenuity of the finest ether. 15. But whether 
human souls after death, always united to some body, or else quite naked 
from all body, until the resurrection, not so explicitly determined in Christianity. 
Souls after death live unto God. According to Origen, this a privilege proper to 
the Deity, to live and act alone, without vital union with any body. If natural to 
the soul, to enliven a body, then not probable, that it should be kept so long in 
an unnatural state of separation. 16, Again; probable from scripture, that 
wicked souls after death have punishment of sense or pain, besides remorse of 
conscience: which not easily conceivable, how they should have, without bodies. 
Thus Tertullian, He adding, that men have the same shape, after this life, which 
they had here. Though indeed he drives the business too far, so as to make the 
soul itself to be a body. But Ireneus plainly supposed the soul after death 
(being incorporeal) to be adapted to a body, such as has the same character with 
its body here. Origen also of this persuasion, that souls after death have certain 
subtle bodies, retaining the same characterizing form, which their terrestrial 
‘ bodies had. His opinion, that apparitions of the dead are from the souls them- 
selves, surviving in that which is called a luciform body. As also, that St. Tho- 
mas did not doubt, but that the body of a soul departed might appear every way like 
the former: only he disbelieved our Saviour’s appearing in the same solid body, 
which he had before death. 16. Our Saviour telling his disciples that a spirit had 
no flesh and bones, that is, no solid body, as himself then bad, seems to imply 
them to have thinner bodies. Thus in Apollonius, is touch made the sign to 
distinguish a ghost appearing, from a living man. Origen on our Saviour’s body 
after his resurrection. Moses and Elias visibly appearing to our Saviour, had true 
bodies. 17. The regenerate in this life have a certain earnest of their future 
inheritance, gathered from scripture by Ireneus and Novatian. Which preliba- 
tions cannot so well consist with a perfect separation from all body, after death, 
until the day of judgment. This opinion of Irenzous, &c., does not clash with the 
Christian article of the resurrection. 18. The last thing in the Pythagoric cabala, 
that demons or angels consist of soul and body united together. Thus Hierocles, 
that no incorporeal substance, besides the Deity, is complete without the con- 
junction of a body. God the only incorporeal in this sense. Origen’s full agree- 
ment with this old Pythagoric cabala misrepresented by Huetius, as asserting 
angels not to have bodies. 19. Some of the fathers concluded angels to be 
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corporeal. The Origenic and Pythagoric hypothesis, that they consist of incor- 
poreal and corporeal substance. Most of the ancient fathers for neither of those 
extremes. They did not suppose angels to be perfectly unbodied spirits, evident 
from their affirming devils, as the Greek philosophers did demons, to be delighted 
with the nidours of sacrifice. Thus Porphyrius and Celsus. Amongst the Chris- 
tians, Justin, Athenagoras, Tatianus, &c. St. Basil, concerning the bodies of 
demons being nourished with vapours. Several of the fathers plainly asserting both 
devils and angels to consist of soul and body. St. Austin, Claudianus, Mamertus, 
Fulgentius, &c, 20. The fathers, though herein agreeing with the philoso- 
phic cabala, yet seemed to have been led thereunto by scripture. As from that 
of our Saviour, “they who shali obtain the resurrection of the dead, shall be 
iodyyeXot, equal to the angels.” From that of St. Jude, that angels sinning lost 
their own heavenly body (called olenrfpioy by St. Paul), and thereupon cast 
down into the lower Tartarus. Again, from that fire said to have been prepared 
for the devils, implies them (as Psellus concludeth) to be bodied. 21. If all 
created incorporeals be souls vitally united to bodies, then probable that human 
souls, after death, not quite naked from all bédy; a privilege proper to Deity. 
Nor is it at all conceivable how imperfect beings could have sense and imagination 
without bodies. Origen distinguisheth the rd oxfjvog in St. Paul (translated 
‘‘ tabernacle”’), from the earthly house; he understanding by the former a thin 
spirituous body, and which the soul remaineth still clothed with, after death. 
This opinion of Origen’s, that the soul after death, not quite separate from all 
body, never reckoned up in the catalogue of his errors. Origen not taxed by 
Methodius, for asserting souls to have bodies, but for not asserting them to. be 
bodies; there being no truly incorporeal substance but Deity. This one of the 
extremes mentioned. The Origenic hypothesis to be preferred before that of 
Methodius, 22. Origen not singular in this opinion ~concerning human souls; 
Irenzeus, Philoponus, Joannes Thessalonicensis, Psellus, and others, asserting the 
same. St. Austin in his De Gen. ad Lit. granted, that souls after death cannot be 
locally moved without a body. Himself seems to think the punishment of souls, 
before the resurrection, to be fantastical. In his book De Civ. Dei. he conceives 
that Origenic opinion not improbable, that some souls before the resurrection, may 
suffer from a certain fire, which could not be without bodies. 23. Hitherto 
showed, how the ancient assertors of unextended incorporeals answered all the 
objections against the illocality and immobility of created incorporeals; or accord- 
ing to Origen, that the soul stands in need of a body for local motions. Next to 
be considered their reasons for this assertion, of unextended and indistant sub- 
stance. 24. That whatever arguments do evince other substance besides body, 
the same against the Atheists demonstrate that there is something unextended. 
Other arguments propounded by these ancients to prove unextended substance. 
Plotinus, to prove the human soul and mind such, Either every part of an 
extended soul, is soul; and of mind, mind; or not. Again, Plotinus endeavours 
to prove, from the energies of the soul, that it is unextended ; because it is one 
and the same indivisible thing, that perceiveth the whole sensible object. This 
further pursued; if the soul be extended, then must it either be one physical 
point, or more. Impossible, that it should be but one physical point. If therefore 
more, then must every one of those points, either perceive a point of the object, 
and no more, or else the whole. A fourth supposition, that the whole extended 
soul perceives both the whole object, and all the parts thereof; because the whole 
of an extended substance nothing but all the parta. Lastly, he disputes farther 
from the rational energies. A magnitude could not understand, what hath no 
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magnitude, and what is indivisible: whereas we have a notion, not only of latitude 
as indivisible to thickness, and of longitude as to breadth, but also of a mathe- 
matical point, every way indivisible. We have notions of things also, that have 
neither magnitude nor site, &c. Again, all the abstract essences of things indi- 
visible. We conceive extended things themselves unextendedly; the thought of 
a mile, or a thousand miles distance, taking up no more room in the soul than the 
thought of an inch. Moreover, were that which perceiveth in us a magnitude, 
it could not be equal to every sensible, and alike perceive things greater and lesser 
tHan itself. 25. Besides which, they might argue thus ; that we, as we can con- 
ceive extension without cogitation, and again cogitation without extension, so can 
we not conceive cogitation with extension ; nor the length, breadth, and thickness 
of a thought. Thoughts therefore must be nonentities, if whataoever is unex- 
tended be nothing ; as also metaphysical truths, they having neither dimensions nor 
figure. So volitions and passions. “If the things belonging to soul and mind be 
unextended, then must themselves be so. Again, if mind and soul have distant 
parts, then could none of them be one, but many substances. If life divided, 
then a half of it would not be life. Lastly, no reason could be given, why they 
might not be as well really, as intellectually divisible. Nor could a Theist deny, 
but that divine power might cleave a thought into many pieces. 26. The sense of 
the ancient Incorporealists therefore this; that in nature, two kinds of substances. 
The first of them. passive bulk, or distant and extended substance; which is all, 
one thing without another; and therefore as many substances as parts, into which 
it can be divided. Essentially antitypous; one magnitude joined to another 
always standing without it, and making the whole so much bigger. Body all 
outside, having no internal energy, nor any action besides local motion; which it 
is also passive to. Were there no other substance besides this, there could be no 
motion, intellection, volition; but all would be a dead lump; nor could any one 
thing penetrate another. Wherefore another substance, whose character gioic 
épaornpioc, “ the active nature,” life, self-activity, cogitation: which no mode 
or accident of extension, it having more of entity in it. Nor are these two, ex- 
tension and life, inadequate conceptions of one and the same substance. A 
thinker a monad; or one single substance. Not conceivable, how the several 
parts of an extended substance should jointly concur to produce the same thought. 
27. The energies of these two substances very different. The one‘nothing but 
local motion, a mere outside thing: the other cogitation, an internal energy; or in 
the inside of that, which thinks. Which inside of the thinking nature hath no 
length, breadth, or profundity, no out-swelling tumour, Were a cogitative being 
extended, yet must it have, besides this extended outside, an unextended inside. 
' But one and the same substance cannot be extended and unextended. All 
‘summed up together. 28. Hitherto the sense of the ancient assertors of unex- 
tended incorporeals represented to the best advantage. These and other argu- 
ments do demonstrate against the Atheists,.some other substance besides body : 
but whether they prove this to be indistant and unextended, left to others to make 
a judgment. The Atheists, who deny this, must acknowledge every thought to 
be not only mentally, but also physically divisible, together with the soul; as also 
deny internal energy; and consequently make cogitation nothing but local motion; 
and that no substance can co-exist with another, more inwardly than by juxta- 
position. 29. This the firet answer to the fore-mentioned atheistic argument 
against incorporeal substance, by denying the minor, that though whatsoever is 
extended be body, yet every thing is not extended. But the argument otherwise 
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answered by some learned assertors of incorporeal substance, by denying the 
major; that though every thing be extended, or what lunextended nothing ; yet 
whatever is extended is not body; they asserting another extension incorporeal, 
which is both penetrable, and not made up of parts physically separable from one 
another ; to which belongeth life, self-activity, and cogitation. Probable, that 
some would compound both the forementioned hypotheses together; by supposing 
the Deity to be altogether unextended; but souls to have an unextended inside, 
diffused into an extended outside. Ourselves here only to oppose Atheists ; and 
dogmatize no further than to assert, that, besides body, there is another substance, 
which consisteth not of parts really separable ; which is self-active, and hath an 
internal energy, distinct from local motion. All which is demonstratively certain. 
This the full answer to the first atheistic argument against incorporeal substance. 
30. The second atheistic assault against incorporeal substance; by pretending the 
original of this mistake to have sprung from the scholastic essences, distinct 
from the things themselves; and the abuse of abstract names and notions, 
they being made to be substances existing by themselves, For, though the 
opinion of ghosts ard spirits sprung first from fear; yet that these should be 
ifcorporeal could never have entered into the minds of men. 31. The first 
general reply to this, that it is alf but romantic fiction. That the opinion 
of the Deity sprung not from fear, and that all invisible ghosts are not fancies, 
already sufficiently proved ; as also the existence of a God demonstrated by reason. 
That apparitions are real phenomena; and there may be invisible aérial and 
ethereal, as there are visible terrestrial animals. Sottishness to conelude, that 
there is no understanding nature superior to’-man. 32. The second particular 
reply, that the opinion of spirits incorporeal sprung not from the scholastic essences. 
No man supposing these to be things really and substantially existing without the 
mind ; either an universal man and universal horse, or else humanity and equinity: 
and that these walk up and down in airy bodies, These essences of things said to 
be eternal as their verities. The meaning of these eternal essences, not, that they 
are so many eternal substances incorporeal ; but that knowledge is eternal, 
and that there is an eternal unmade Mind, that comprehends them ; which all 
other minds partake of. 33. Again, that another atheistic dream, that the 
abstract names and notions of the mere accidents of bodies were made substances 
incorporeal ; souls, minds, and ghosts. Conscious life no accident of bodies ; but 
the essential attribute of another substance, which incorporeal. 34. The following 
atheistic arguments to be despatched with more brevity, That the four next, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, proceed only upon this supposition, that there is 
no other substance in the world, besides body or matter; and therefore signify 
nothing to the assertors of an incorporeal Deity. Stoics only concerned to answer 
them. Nevertheless, a necessity of incorporeal substance will be evinced. 35. 
Here two atheistic corporealisms founded upon these suppositions, that all is body 
or matter; and, that matter, as such, is devoid of life and understanding. The 
first in the way of qualities and forms generable and corruptible, called the hylo- 
pathian. This the most ancient atheistic form, viz. that bulky extension, the only 
substantia] and unmade thing, and all other things but the passions, qualities, and 
accidents thereof ; makeable out of it, and destroyable into it. The consequence 
from whence, that there is no substantial unmade life and understanding ; and 
that no mind could be a Creator ; it being all accidental and factitious. 36. This 
hylopathian atheism, called also Anaximandrian. Simplicius conceives Anaxi- 
mander to have held an homeomery, or similar atomology, of eternal unmade 
qualities, as Anaxagoras afterwards ; only that he acknowledged no unmade Life 
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or Mind, but generated it all from the fortuitous commixture of those qualified 
atoms. Anaximander supposed life and understanding to be at least secondary 
qualities, and accidents of body, generable and corruptible. 37. The second 
atheistic corporealism, in the way of unqualified atoms, producing all things, from 
figures and magnitudes of parts, Whence it will also follow, that Mind is no 
primordial thing, but secondary, compounded, and derivative; Democritus the 
first inventor of the dissimilar atomology; who made dissimilar atoms the prin- 
ciples of all things whatsoever. 38. Not to be denied, that from these two things 
granted, all is body, and, that the first principles of body are devoid of life, it 
would follow, that there is no God. Therefore the Stoics, who were corporeal 
Theists, denied the latter ; they supposing an understanding Fire, the maker of 
the whole mundane system. Truly observed by Origen, that this corporeal god of 
the Stoics was but by accident incorruptible and happy. This no genuine Theism. 
89. But an absolute impossibility in both these atheistic corporealisms ; not only 
because they suppose no active principle; but because they bring something out 
of nothing. The atomic Atheists most to be condemned, because so grossly con- 
tradicting themselves. From that true principle, that matter, as such, is devoid 
of life and understanding, an absolute necessity of another substance incorporeal, 
which is essentially vital and intellectual. That all life cannot possibly be facti- 
tious and accidental, generable and corruptible; but there must be substantial 
life; and also some eternal, 40. The truth of this acknowledged by the Hylozoists ; © 
that there must of necessity be both substantial and unmade life and understand- 
ing ; who therefore attribute the same to all matter, but without animality; which, 
according to them, was all factitious and accidental. Wherefore this hylozoic 
atheism also brings conscious life out of nothing ; or makes them without a cause. 
The argument of the Epicurean Atheists, against stratonism or hylozoism, unan- 
swerable: that upon this supposition there must be, in every man and animal, a 
heap of innumerable percipients ; and so no one thinker. The pretence of the 
Hylozoists, that all the particles of matter in every animal do confederate, ridicu- 
lous. 41. Thus the fifth and sixth atheistic argumentations fully confuted; and from 
that true supposition in them, that matter is devoid of life and understanding, 
incorporeal substance plainly demonstrated. 42. The third and last, that there 
being undeniably substance incorporeal, the two following atheistic argumentations 
altogether insignificant. The seventh not properly directed against theism, but 
against a religious kind of atheism ; which supposed a god of the world generated 
out of senseless matter, and the offspring of Chaos. A sober ‘and true sense of 
the world’s animation; that there is a sentient and understanding Nature, pre- 
siding over the world. But the sense of pagan Theists, that the whole corporeal 
world animated is a God, exploded by us. This argument therefore being against 
theogonism ; the confutation thereof might be here well omitted. But because 
the denying of a living understanding nature, presiding over the world, is atheisti- 
cal, the ground of this assertion briefly declared, that life and understanding are 
accidents of bodies, resulting only from such a composure of atoms, as produce 
flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized ; and, that there is no reason to be 
found any where but only in human form: which also confuted. 43. The eighth 
atheistic argumentation, that there can be no living being immortal, nor perfectly 
happy; built upon that false supposition, that all life and understanding results 
from a contexture of senseless atoms, and therefore is annihilable. But that there 
is life essential and substantial, which naturally immortal: as also a necessity of 
an eternal life, and Mind unmade, and unannihilable ; which perfectly happy. 
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Tae six following atheistic argumentations, driving at these 
two things, First, the disproving of an incorporeal, and then of 
a corporeal Deity (from both which, the Atheists. conceive, it 
must follow of necessity, that there can be none at all); we 
shall take them all together, and, in order to the confutation of 
them, perform these three things. First, we shall answer the 
atheistic argumentations against an incorporeal Deity (contained 
in the third and fourth heads). Secondly, we shall show, that 
from the very principles of the atheistic corporealism (as repre- 
sented in the fifth and sixth heads) incorporeal substance is 
demonstrable. And lastly, that there being undeniably incor- 
poreal substance, the two following atheistic argumentations also, 
against a corporeal Deity (in the seventh and eighth sections) 
prove altogether insignificant. 

We begin with the first of these; to show the invalidity of 
the atheistic argumentations against an incorporeal Deity. It 
hath been sircady observed, that though all Corporealists be not 
therefore of necessity Atheists, yet Atheists universally have 
been corporealists; this being always their first and grand 

ostulatum, that there is no other substance besides body. Thus 

lato long ago declared concerning them;* AtioxvpiZovrat rovro 
eivat povov 6 mwaptya mpoofoAny Kal ?ragny tivd, TavToy copa 
kal ovolav do:Zouevor’ trav S2 aAAwy eiricg dnol ph copa Exov 
elvat, Karagppovovvreg rd tTapamay, Kal ovdiv é2SéAovTEC “Xo 
axovey, “ They contend strongly, that that only really is, which 
is tangible, or can resist their touch; concluding body and sub- 
stance to be one and the self-same thing: and if any one should 
affirm, that there is any thing incorporeal, they will presently 
ery him down, and not hear a word more from him.” f or there 
can be no doubt,! but that the persons here intended by Plato ° 
were those very Atheists, which himself spake of afterward, in 
the same dialogue :* Mov rq rav ‘roAAdy Sdypuare cai phate 


* Soph. p. 172. Fic. [P. 160.] 

1 This opinion of Dr.Cudworth is not altogether free from doubt. I confess that 
the persons who are stated by Plato to have held the whole nature of things to be cor- 
poreal, seem to be distinct from those whom he speaks of at the end of the dialogue, as 
having wholly excluded the divine mind and power from the construction of this world. 
For in addition to these two classes being separated by a long interval in Plato’s 
treatise, those who are represented by him as denying incorporeal things are no other 
than the opponents of forms and images, or ideas, as is manifest from what follows ; 
and the philosopher is censuring them for no other reason than because they despised 
his favourite doctrine of eternal ideas. But this contempt of Plato’s ideas does not 
preclude the possibility of their being imbued with some sort of religion and regarding 
God as a nature endowed with a most subtle body, an opinion which was entertained 
by many. But as will be shown by and by, Dr. Cudworth had a certain motive for 
identifying the persons introduced by Plato as denying incorporeal things with the 
Atheists of the same author. 

* These very words of Plato, however, induce me to believe that those who are 
represented by him as denying the existence of any thing in the universe except body, 
were not so impious as altogether te discard God. For I. It is clear from the very 
controversy here touched upon by Plato, that the question imdispute between this class 
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XPwpevoe Phoopev, tiv pboww adra wavra yevvay, awd rivog airlac 
avroparne, kal dvev dcavolac gvobonc; A psra Adyou cat émorhune 
Selac, awd Yeov yeryvoutvnc, “ Whether shall we assent to that 
opinion now-a-days entertained by so many, That nature gene- 
rateth all things from a certain fortuitous cause, without the 
direction of any Mind or Understanding? or rather, that it pro- 
duceth them, according to reason and knowledge, proceeding 
from God?” Indeed the philosopher there tells us, that some 
of these atheistic persons began then to be somewhat ashamed 
of making prudence, and justice, and other moral virtues, cor- 
alas things, or bodies: “Azoxpivovrar riv piv puyiv abriy 

oxeiv odlar awd Tt KkekTRoZat, podvnaty 82 kal rwv GAAwY Exacrov, 
@Y howrnkac, aloyévovra ro ToAuay, fh undév Tav Svrwy avra 
époroysv, i wavr elvat awpata dticxvolZeaSat, “ Though they 
affirm concerning the soul itself, that this seems to them to be 
corporeal; yet, concerning prudence, and those other virtues 
mentioned, some have now scarcely the confidence to maintain 
these to be either bodies or nothing.” But this (saith he) was 
indeed no less than the quite giving up of the cause of atheism : 
Ei yap rt cat opexpov @éXovet tov SvTwy avyywpEev aowparoy, - 
gEapxei, “ Because, if it be but once granted, that there is never 
so little incorporeal, this will be sufficient to overthrow the 
atheistic foundation.” Wherefore he concludes, that such as 
these were but mongrel and imperfect Atheists: "Ere airav 
ove ay ty tracyuv Beier, 5 ye avtay oraproi al avrdéySovec, adda 
Scarelvowr av, wav 6 un Suvarol rate yxepot cupmiéGev, we doa 
rovro ovdiv ro raparav tor, “ For they, who are thorough- 
‘paced and genuine Atheists indeed, will boggle at neither of 
those forementioned things; but contend, that whatsoever they 


and their adversaries was not upon God and religion, but upon fdeas and forms. The 
earliet champions of ideas and eternal exemplars of things were wont to instance 
buman virtues, wisdom, justice, love, and the rest, or rather the notions and forms of 
those virtues, and to ask of those, who opposed ideas and included all things in Vodies : 
‘Whether they held these forms in the virtués to be nothing or bodies. But to this 
highly captious question the contemners of ideas here spoken of did not venture to 
give any definite answer, nor could they persuade themselves to say that those virtues 
were either nothing or bodies. Unquestionably, however, they were not wholly silent. 
Plato has not thought proper to give such an explanation of the state and nature of 
this controversy as to make it perfectly clear to ourselves ; and hence it is impossible 
for us to ascertain whether they benefited or injured their cause by this silence or hesi- 
tation. But it is enough for us to know that the dispute with them was not upon God . 
and religion, but merely upon the existence of forms und ideas. II. Plato says that 
they admitted the soul cexr#jcSat cHpd rt, “ to possess a certain body.” This again 
inclines me to think more favourably of this class than the learned Doctor does. For 
if they had been hostile to God and all religion, they would have asserted the soul to 
be either ota, “ body,” or a mode and affection of body. But they simply main- 
tain that it partakes of or possesses body ; which makes it probable that they regarded . 
the soul as a nature separated from an earthy and grosser body like our own, and yet 
not incorporeal, but endowed with a more subtle kind of body. But every man con- 
versant with these subjects must know that this was the opinion of many in times 
past, who in other respects entertained correct notions of God and things divine, and 
that it is not subversive of all piety and religion. 
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cannot grasp with their hands, is altogether nothing.”> That is, 
that there is no other substance nor entity in the world, but 
only body, that which is tangible, or resists the touch. Aristotle’ 
also representeth the atheistic hypothesis after the same manner: 
Tovro nai rocabrny gdaciv elvac tiv aracav ovoiav, ra St adda 
wavra 7aIn Tobrwy, “ They affirm, that matter, or body, is all 
the substance, that is; and that all other things are but the 
passions and affections thereof.” And again, in his Metaphysics:* 
“Ev 70 wav, kat play elval riva dbotv, we bAnv TISéaot, Kal radbrnv 
awyarikny Kal uéyeDoc Exovoay, “ These men maintain all to be 
one, and that there is but one only nature, as the matter of all 
things, and this corporeal, or endued with magnitude.” And 
now we see plainly, that the ancient Atheists were of the very 
same mind with these in our days, that body, or that which is 
tangible and divisible, is the only substantial thing; from whence 
it follows, that an incorporeal substance would be the same with 


3 Dr. Cudworth’s translation of these words is in conformity with his own rather 
than Plato’s opinion. For Plato makes no mention in this passage of Atheists, 
neither does he say that the men whose opinion he is reciting, if they were really 
Atheists, would answer that nothing exists except what can be laid hold of by the 
hands. The Elean guest, introduced into this dialogue as speaking, asks Theodorus 
whether these men, who denied the existence of any thing besides body, ranked human 
virtues also among bodies. Theodorus replies, that they attributed body to the soul, 
but were undecided as to the nature of the virtues. Upon this the stranger says he now 
has favourable hopes of them: “For if they were genuine and indigenous Spartans,” 
that is, if they were of the frank and noble disposition of the Lacedemonians, who 
spoke out the sentiments of their mind freely and undisguisedly, and were at the same 
time indigenous as the Spartans wished to appear, “ they would not long delay, but 
would freely and sincerely acknowledge the virtues to be either nothing or bodies, nay, 
would openly avow that there is nothing except what can be touched and laid hold of 
"by the hands.” Plato therefore does not pronounce them to be semi-atheists, but 
indirectly denies that they are true, genuine, and indigenous Spartans, 

* The former of the passages here adduced from Aristotle I have not been able to 
find in that philosopher’s works, notwithstanding a very diligent search; I have no 
doubt, however, of their being somewhere extant therein. The other is read in Aristotle 
as it is here given, but in my opinion has little or no bearing upon the question under 
consideration. For Aristotle does not affirm, that the persons represented by him 
as holding matter to be the principle of all things are Atheists. The learned Doctor, 
however, brings forward this testimony to prove that the ancient foes of the divine 
nature referred all things to matter and body. I acknowledge this to be the case, nor 
do I believe that an Atheist, either ancient or modern, ever associated another imma- 
terial nature with matter. But I deny that those whom Aristotle is censuring in these 
passages are Atheists, as he does not charge them with this crime ; and Dr. Cudworth 
himself admits it to be possible for a man to believe in the existence of nothing but 
body, and still not despise God and all religion. Our worthy author, I am afraid, 
here suffered himself to be carried a little farther than he ought by his otherwise proper 
_ dislike of Hobbes and his philosophy. Hobbes denied the existence of any thing 
besides body, and even asserted God himself to be corporeal. To show the pernicious 
tendency and gross impiety of this opinion, Dr. Cudworth endeavours to prove from 
Plato and Aristotle, that the ancient Atheists-held the same. This certainly was well 
calculated to excite odium against Hobbes and his friend, and to deter men from 
adopting his wild and foolish theories; nor can it be denied that the Atheists of old 
entertained this opinion. But the passages of Plato and Aristotle, he relies upon, r¢ 
manifestly foreign to his purpose, and ought not to be understood of Atheists. 

* Met. lib. 1. cap.7. [P.274. tom. 4. opp.] 
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an incorporeal body, 1. e. an impossibility, and that there can be 
no incorporeal Deity. 

But in the management of this cause, there hath been some 
disagreement amongst the Atheists themselves. For first, the 
Democritics and Epicureans, though consenting with all the 
other Atheists, in this, That whatsoever was unextended, and 
devoid of magnitude, was therefore nothing (so that there could 
neither be any substance, nor accident, or mode of any substance, 
unextended); did notwithstanding distinguish concerning a double 
nature. First, that which is so extended, as to be impenetrable, 
and tangible, or resist the touch, which is body. And secondly, 
that which is extended also, but penetrably and intangibly ; 
which is space or vacuum: a nature, according to them, really 
distinct from body, and the only incorporeal thing that is.5 . Now 
since this space, which is the only incorporeal, can neither do 
nor suffer any thing, but only give place or room to bodies to 
subsist in, or pass through; therefore can there not be any 
active, understanding, incorporeal Deity. This is the argument- 
ation of the Democritic Atheists. ; 

To which we reply, That if space be indeed a nature distinct 
from body, and a thing really incorporeal, as they pretend, then 
will it undeniably follow from this very principle of theirs, that 
there must be an incorporeal substance; and (this space bein 
supposed by them also to be infinite) an infinite, tape poral 
Deity. Because, if space be not the extension of body, nor an 
affection thereof, then must it of necessity be, either an accident 
existing alone by itself, without a substance, which is impossible ; 
or else the extension, or affection, of some other incorporeal 
substance, that is infinite. But here will Gassendus step in, to 
help out his good friends the Democritics and Epicureans at a 
dead lift; and undertake to maintain, that though space be 
indeed an incorporeal thing, yet it would neither follow of neces- 
sity from thence, that it is an incorporeal substance or affection 
thereof; nor yet that it is an accident existing alone by itself, 
without a substance; because this space is really neither acci- 
dent, nor substance, but a certain middle nature or essence be- 
twixt both. To which subterfuge of his, that we may not 
quarrel about words, we shall make this reply ; that unquestion- 
ably, whatsoéver is, or hath any kind of entity, doth either 
subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, affection, or mode of 


5 To the followers of Democritus he might. have added the Stoica, of whom Diogenes 
Laértius, lib. 7, segm. 140. p. 453: "E&wSev dt xéopov wepecexupivoy elvat rd 
kevov drepoy’ Srep "AZSQ/MATON elvar’ dowparoy dé rd oldy re karéxeoSar 
tixd owpdrwy, ob Kxarexopéivov, “(The Stoics say) that without the world an 
immense vacuum is circumfused, which is incorporeal: and that that is incorporeal 
which can be contained by bodies but is not contained.” This doctrine of the Stoics, 
however, I confess differs in a certain respect from Democritus’ theory concerning 
space. 
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something, that doth subsist by itself. For it is certain, that 
there can be no mode, accident, or affection of nothing; and 
consequently, that nothing cannot be extended, nor mensurable. 
But if space be neither the extension of body, nor yet of sub- 
stance incorporeal, then must it of necessity be the extension of 
nothing, and the affection of nothing; and nothing must be 
mensurable by yards and poles. We conclude, therefore, that 
from this very hypothesis of the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists, that space is a nature distinct from body, and positively 
infinite, it follows undeniably, that there must be some incor- 
poreal substance, whose affection its extension is; and because 
there can be nothing infinite, but only the Deity, that it is the 
infinite extension of an incorporeal Deity ; just as some learned 
Theists and Incorporealists have asserted.. And thus is the argu- 
ment of these Democritic and Epicurean Atheists, against an 
incorporeal Deity, abundantly confuted; we having made: it 
manifest, that from that very principle of their own, by which 
they Ai disprove the same, it is against themselves demon- 
strable.’ 


7 The learned Doctor here employs the argument ad hominem, as the schoolmen 
say, and overthrows the reasoning of the Democritics and Epicureans against an incor- 
poreal God from their own axioms on the nature of space. Whether this argumentation 
is such as completely to put those to silence who with Epicurus and Democritus discard 
God, but acknowledge infinite incorporeal space, or whether some means of defence are 
still left them, let others determine. To myself, indeed, he seems to assume something 
which, if I mistake not, both sides are not yet sufficiently agreed upon ; for example, 
that nothing can be infinite except God. But passing over these things I shall notice 
two points which have some bearing upon the present question. I. Although the 
learned Doctor nowhere clearly indicates whether he is more favourable to those who 
regard space as a mere notion of the mind or affection of bodies, or those who suppose 
it to be a really existent nature, he here however seems evidently to incline to the 
opinion that God is not different from extension or space, or that space and extension 
‘are a property of a God. Compare chap. 2. sect. 8. and our remarks there. I have 
already shown in another place on chap. 5. sect. 1. sect. 25. that not a few of the 
ancient fathers, the Greeks especially,:maintained this opinion. Whoever wishes to see 
a variety of passages to this effect may consult Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 1. 
lib. 3. cap. 9. sect. 10. p. 161. &c, who however seems to me not sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish the passages, but to confound those of a different purport and opinion; on 
which this is no place for comment. In a later age this opinion was caught up 
among the English in particular, and defended by men of the highest ability, but not in 
the same words or the same manner. At the time when Dr. Cudworth wrote this, 
his friend Dr. Hen. More had already publicly approved of it; and at this day the 
disciples of the illustrious Newton are most of them among its supporters. [A dis- 
pute is carried on in England on this subject at the present time against Dr. Clarke. 
See Biblioth. Raisonnée, tom. 13. par. 1. p. 229. &c. tom. 14. p. 468.] Among our 
own countrymen Andr. Rudiger, Physica Divina, lib. 1. cap. 8. sect. 4. p. 346. 347. 
bas adopted it. Compare Appendix de Monitis Censorum, p. 790. &c. The whole 
question concerning space and its nature is exceedingly abstruse, and embarrassed with 
infinite difficulties; wherefore they perhaps show greater wisdom who choose to knew 
nothing at all of the matter, rather than include all things within the limits of their 
own mind, and advance any thing which themselves'must be aware may with great 
show of truth be impugned by others. [For space Mussehenbroek Journ. Litt. tom. 
22. par. 2. p.246,] I am certain that there is space ; nor do what I will can I divest 
my mind of this notion. On its nature and relations I feel no disposition to dispute, 
and confess myself not to possess intellect sufficient to grasp and comprehend so pro- 
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To which it might be here further added, that Epicurus, who 
professedly opposed Plato’s incorporeal God, as an impossibility, 
did notwithstanding manifestly contradict himself, when he as- 
serted such a Democracy of monogrammous gods, as were not 
compounded of atoms and vacuum (though, according to him, 
the only principles of body), that so they might be incorruptible ; 
nor yet could touch or be touched, but were penetrable, as is 
declared in those verses of Lucretius,® 


Tenuis enim natura deum, longeque remota 
Sensibus a nostris, animi vix mente videtur. 

Que quoniam manuum tactum suffugit et ictum, 
Tactile nil nobis quod sit, contingere debet. 
Tangere enim non quit, quod tangi non licet ipsum. 


(though tangibility and impenetrability were elsewhere made 
by him the very essence of body); and lastly, such as had not 
corpus, but quasi corpus, and therefore must needs be really 
incorporeal. Though there is no doubt to be made, but that 
Epicurus colluded in all this; himself not believing a jot of it, 
nor any such gods at all. 

But other Atheists there were, who concluding likewise, That 
whatsoever was unextended was nothing, were sensible of the 
inconvenience of making space thus ta be a thing really distinct 
from body (from whence it would follow unavoidably, that it 
was an affection of incorporeal substan ds and therefore acknow- . 
ledged, not two natures of extended things, but as we had it 
before in Aristotle, play riva pbow xai rabrny cwpaticjy, “ one 
only nature, and that bodily ;” space being therefore to them, 
either a mere imaginary thing, that hath no reality without our 
minds, but only a phantasm of our own, and, in their modern 
language, a kind of ghost, apparition, or spectre of a body; or 


found and recondite a subject. Let others, however, retain the right of explaining this 
matter as they please, provided they broach nothing derogatory to the divine per- 
fections. II. I cannot agree with Dr. Cudworth when he tells us that Gassendi, in 
asserting space to be something intermediate between substance and accident, meant to 
help the Democritics and Epicureans. After Gassendi several others, who could not 
fairly be ranked among Atheists, have adopted a similar view, or at least have professed 
their ignorance to what class of things space belonged ; among whom it will be suffi- 
cient to name Dr, Cudworth’s acute countryman, J. Locke, on the Human Under- 
standing, lib. 2. cap. 13. p. 192, When the subject of inquiry lies far above human 
comprehension, and the distributions and distinctions invented by philosophers are not 
yet cleared of all difficulty, and lastly, when the words themselves, which are used to 
designate the various kinds of things, are undefined and ambiguous, I should consider 
it the wisest course to be content with knowing the thing itself, and to hazard no 
positive assertion as to its mode or nature. Should any one on account of this opinion 
call me ignorant and inexperienced, as Andr. Ridiger accuses Gassendi of folly, 
Physica Divina, lib. 1. cap. 8. sect. 2. I will bear it with patience ; but he to whom 
I appear ignorant may, on the other hand, perhaps seem to me to be too bold and 
confident, and it is at least a question, whether the latter is the more excusable fault. 

* De Natura Rerum, lib. 5. v. 149. &c. p. 245. &c. On these sportive gods of 
Epicurus, see what is said above, chap. 2. sect. 2. 
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else indeed the very extension of body itself, considered in 
general, and abstractly, from this or that singular body, move- 
able. And these men therefore framed their argumentation 
against an incorporeal Deity after this manner: Nothing truly 
is, but what is extended, or hath a certain magnitude (because 
that which is unextended, and hath no magnitude, is no where, 
and consequently nothing). But whatsoever is extended, and in 
a place, is body. Therefore is there no other substance besides 
body ; and consequently there can be no incorporeal Deity. Or 
else to put the argument into a more approvable syllogistic 
form ; Bh eee is extended, is body, or corporeal; but what- 
soever is, is extended. Therefore whatsoever is, is body, or 
id saa And by consequence, there can be no incorporeal 

eity. 

To which argumentation the assertors of incorporeal substance 
have replied two manner of ways. For first, the generality of 
the ancient incorporealists taking it for granted, that whatsoever 
was extended in magnitude, and had parts one without another, 
was divisible, as also probably impenetrable by any thing else 
extended, because there can be no penetration of dimensions ; 
and therefore no one magnitude can be imbibed or swallowed up 
into another, but must of necessity stand without it, adding so 
much to the quantity thereof: they readily gave their assent to 
that proposition, that whatsoever is extended into longitude, 
. latitude, and profundity, is body. But being strongly persuaded 
of the existence of some other substance besides body, they 
denied that other proposition of theirs, that whatsoever is, is 
extended; or what is unextended, is nothing: maintaining, that 
besides body, or extended substance, there was another substance 
Incorporeal, which therefore was ad:dcraroc, and aueyéSne, and 
aoaoc, and aueonc, and adzaloeroc, “unextended,” and devoid of 
“quantity” and “magnitude,” without “parts,” and “ indivi- 
sible.”9 That Plato himself philosophized after this manner, 
might be proved from sundry passages of his writings; as that 
in his tenth De Legibus, where he afirmeth, that the soul itself, 
and those things which belong to it, as cogitative, are mpdrepa 
unkovg awuatwy cal BdSoug xal mAdrove, “in order of nature, 
before the longitude, and latitude, and profundity of bodies.” 
Where, doubtless, his meaning was not, as if there were longi- 
tude, latitude, and profundity in souls, but of a different kind 
from that longitude, latitude, and profundity of bodies, and 
before it; but that longitude, latitude, and profundity, being the 
essential properties of body only, soul and cogitation, as devoid 
of these, was in order of nature before them. Again, from that 


* Bayle, Dictionn, tom. 4. art. Simonides, supposes that before Des Cartes no one 
supposed spirit to be unextended. 
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in his Timeeus, where speaking of place, space, and matter, he 
condemneth this for a vulgar error. That whatsoever is, must 
of necessity be in some place or other, and what is in no place, 
is nothing. Tofrov 8? ad yévoe rd ric Xwpac, Edpay raptyor dca 
Exe yévecty waoww-——mod¢ 6 62 cal OveiporoAovpev BAéToOvTEC, 
kal pauty avaykaiov eival mov, rd Sy aray ty rit rérw, Kar 
xartyov xwpay tiva’ ro St pire dv yy, pntérou Kar’ ovpavor, 
ovdéy elvat, “ The third kind is that of space, which gives room 
to all things that are generated. And when we look upon this, 
we dreamingly affirm, that every thing, that is, must of neces- 
sity be in some place, and possess a certain room and space, and 
that whatsoever is not somewhere, either in earth, or in heaven, 
is nothing. Which drowsy or dreaming imagination (saith he), 
like a ghost, continually haunteth and possesseth men, and that 
even then, when they think of that true and awakened nature of 
the Deity.” Whereas this philosopher himself, ‘discoursing 
elsewhere of God, under the title of woAd wéAayo¢ rov xaXoi, 
‘the vast sea of pulchritude,” describeth him after this manner: 
Ovdérov Sv, ij év yp, fh év ovpava, GAN’ adrd, ue abrov, povoad¢{e 
aet dv, rd 62 GAAa tava cada éxelvou peréyovra, “As that, which 
is not any where, either in earth, or in heaven, but itself alone by 
itself, ‘and with itself, all other beautiful things partaking of it.”! 


10 These passages, from which Dr. Cudworth considers it may be proved that Plato 
abstracted both the soul and God from all extension, seem at first sight to possess no 
inconsiderable weight: but if they be examined with more attention, and regarded in 
strict reference to the construction of the words, I am very much afraid they will lose 
all their force and efficacy. I. The first one from book 10. De Legibus, p. 669. is 
_ altogether foreign to this question, and our worthy author is manifestly mistaken in his 
interpretation of it. In that passage Plato is merely endeavouring to show that the 
soul is prior to all body, but as to its internal nature is altogether silent. Nor have his 
words any other meaning than this, that the affections of the soul, as well as the soul 
itself, existed before all bodies, This will at once be made evident by producing the 
entire passage. The Athenian guest says he has before demonstrated that the soul 
is more ancient than the body, and therefore that those things which are in it, the 
affections, virtues, and the rest, are so also, Tpdédaoe 62, he proceeds, cai 43n wai 
Bovrnoeg cai Aoyopol nai SdEat adnSeic, emmbral re nai pvijpat, wpdrepa 
pyxouc owpdrwy, cai mrdrove, cat BaSove, cai pwoune ein yeyovdra ay, simep rai 
Wvx7 cwparoc, “ Therefore affections, morals, wills, cogitations, true opinions, cares, 
memories, were all before the longitude, latitude, profundity, and strength of bodies, as 
the soul also is before body.” He must be rude and uninformed indeed who cannot 
understand Plato’s meaning to be simply, that, as the soul is prior to the body, so the 
affections also and virtues of the soul are necessarily prior to the properties and affec- 
tions of bodies, as longitude, latitude, and so on. If the words be taken in the sense 
attached to them by Dr. Cudworth, he would be made to say what no man in bis 
senses ever questioned, that ratiocination, opinion, recollection, are destitute of exten- 
sion. But Plato's opinion on the soul would not allow of his denying all extension to 
it. For as is incontrovertibly clear from the Timeus, he supposed the soul to be 
compounded of the same, or an indivisible nature, and the different, or, as almost all 
the Platonists correctly interpret it, all the elements and first principles of things. See 
the Timeus, sect. 19. p. 242. and sect. 20. p. 244. edit. Fabricii. Chalcidius, In 
Timeum Platonis, sect. 5]. p. 298. thus writes: ‘ Plato compounds the soul of all the 
elements, so that it is cognizant both of the elements themselves and of those things 
which follow the elements and universally of all existing things, and judges of all.” 
See also Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib, 13. cap. 16. p. 696. on this dogma, who, cap. 
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And as for Aristotle’s sense in this particular; that he here 
departed not, as he did in some other things, from his master 
Plato, may appear from that whole chapter, or section, at the 


17. p. 700. quotes a remarkable passxge from the Disputatio de Animo of the Platonist 
Severus, in which he castigates this doctrine of his master and shows that it goes to 
overthrow the soul’s immortality. How that which consists ef a twofold nature and of 
the elements of all bodies can be void of extension, I am at a loss to understand. II. 
As regards the other passage, which is quoted from the Timzus, p. 535. I would 
observe, first of all, that the last portion of it which stands here only in English, is 
translated by Dr. Cudworth more freely than the words will permit. In the Greek of 
Plato the words here given are followed by these: Tatra d& wdvra cai ra révrwy 
adedgad, nai wepi thy aiavoy Kai addnSd¢ dbow brdpxovoay, vrd Tavrne TiS 
dvetpwtews ob Suvarol yryvdpeda byepSivrec dopeopevose r’ ddrAnSic Abyev, oF 
eixdve prev. These the learned Doctor has interpreted freely and according to the 
sense, rather than translated, as follows: ‘“ Which drowsy or dreaming imagination, 
like a ghost, continually haunteth and possesseth men, and that even then, when they 
think of that true and awakened nature of the Deity.” Ficinus has rendered them 
thus: “ And all these and similar imaginations we ourselves, occupied by such dreams, 
are unable to distinguish from the wakeful and really existing nature.” In whatever 
way these words be translated it will always be clear from this passage of Plato, I. 
That he considered those men to be deceived who suppose all existing things to 
be in some place, or in heaven and earth. II. That in particular a certain nature, 
which he calls wakeful and really existent, is excluded by this philosopher from place 
and space. In the first place it will be evident to the more attentive readers of Plato, 
that he is here covertly rebuking those persons in particular who opposed his favourite 
doctrine of the eternal forms and ideas of things by the following argument: {' What- 
ever is not in place, is nothing: the forms of things are not in place or space: 
therefore they are nothing and mere fictions.” This class are like dreamers, he says, 
and attribute more to phantasy than to reason. But that he is not, speaking of ideas 
alone is evident from the fact that he particularly mentions a certain dvrvoc OF 
“ sleepless” nature, which is in like manner to be abstracted from space. This word is 
not applicable to the ideas and forms of things, but means undoubtedly a nature that 
always contemplates all things with the purest mind and intelligence. For he contrasts 
men as frequently dreaming and that ever wakeful nature with each other. Those 
dreamers are evidently the men who leave too much place and efficacy in the soul to . 
the power of the imagination. The ever wakeful and sleepless nature therefore 18 ua 
questionably most pure mind, which divested of all body at no time either obeys or 6" 
obey the vagaries of fancy : consequently I will readily admit that the name designates 
God himself, The opinion of Plato seems to me to be aptly explained by Chalcidius, 
Comm. in Timzeum Platonis, cap. 13. sect. 347. p. 404: “ By a sleepless and wakeful 
nature he means that intelligible and incorporeal kind, which is ever the same, 4” 
subsiets as principal and chief, without beginning and ‘without end, having no connexion 
with the senses, perceptible by pure mind: that is to say, God and his intelligible 
cogitations and incorporeal forms.” Wherefore it is certain from this passage that 
Plato denied.the Supreme Being to be in space: but it does not appear to me to 
equally plain from it that he held God to be devoid of extension, Xwpa and réx0f 
are with Plato nothing more than the space which bodies occupy : a8 will be evident 


to any one who reads him with attention. For he defines space to be that “ which 
affords a place to all things that are generated,” Spay yee yéiveow Taoty. aa 
el 


wards when he adds that those are mistaken who suppose all things to be 
heaven or in earth, he at the same time intimates that they know of no other space 


than that which contains heaven and earth. Whether he ranked this corporeal space 
d matter, or 


For be . 
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end of his physics, spent upon this very subject, to prove 8rc 
tour apepic avaykatoy elvat, nat pndey Eyev uéyeQoc, “ that his 
first Immoveable Mover (which is God ighty) must of ne- 


ceivable pulchritude and the abode of the supreme Being himself. On this region he 
makes Stesichorus discourse in his Phedrus, p. 345. as follows: Td» é ‘YHOYPA’- 
NION TO'NION otre ric tpynot rw rev rade woinric, obra rod’ bpynoe ear’ 
dkiaw Eye d& gde——yn y4e dyodparde re cal doxnpariorog cai dvagrc obcia 
dvrwe odca Wuync cuBepynry, povy Jeary vy xpirat, x. r. A. “ Of this superceles- 
tial place no one of our poets has agng or ever will sing according to its dignity. Its 
nature is this———without celour, without figure, without contact, an essence really 
existent, it uses contemplative intellect alone, the pilot of the soul,” &c. Therefore, 
though he excluded God from heaven and earth, or the space and place in which 
bodies are, he nevertheless assigned him another place more exalted than heaven and 
earth: from which it follows that he did not discard all extension from the divine 
nature. Maximus Tyrius, who, Diss, 1. p. 15. discourses with great clearness on this 
subject, affirms that according to Plato's doctrine, heaven and earth are the bounds and 
limits of the divine abode. Synesius also, a well-known devoted admirer of Plato, 
Hymna. I. in Deum, p. 315. perspicuously expresses the opinion of his master when he 
says that God is seated in tranquillity above the heavens : 


YySonwr 
noe obpayod capnywy, 
"Ad\tre rida yaiwy 
Ode Euredog Sadccet, 


“ Above the lofty summits of heaven, rejoicing in immortal glory, is God firmly 
enthroned.” This might be further proved from the interior discipline of Plato, and 
especially from his doctrine of demons: but the present is not a fitting opportunity, 
neither does the subject itself much require it. I cannot omit to mention, however, 
that Cicero in the part where he recounts the opinions of the Platonists and Aristote- 
lians on the nature of things, expressly denies that they supposed any thing to exist, 
which is without place and devoid of extension, Academic. Question. lib. 1. cap. 6, 
p. 2231. tom. 8. opp. Nullam vim (efficientem) dicebant hi philosophi esse sine 
aliqua materia. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi (id est in loco quodam) esse cogatur. 
* These philosophers asserted that there is no (efficient) force without some matter. 
For there is nothing that is not necessarily somewhere (that is, in some place).” 
According to his authority therefore, which I think ought to be attended to, Plato con- 
sidered something of matter to be associated with all natures, and upon this ground 
that nothing can exist without place. The question however which has exercised the 
learned even of our own time: whether or not Plato supposed God to be destitute of 
body and matter, it is not my present intention to discuss: highly difficult and doubt- 
fal as it is, owing to the ambiguity of the words, body, matter, simple, incorporeal, ocor- 

ai, to which no one meaning can be attached. When we meet with these words 
In ancient authors we estimate them according to the laws-of our own language: a 
practice which has sometimes led men otherwise acute and ingenious into error. I am 
satisfied that Plate wholly abstracted God from this gross and mutable matter of which 
bodies are composed, nor can I agree with those, who would persuade us to the con- 
trary for the purpose of more conveniently classing this philosopher among Atheists. 
Bat still I have scarcely a doubt that he supposed him to partake of a certain most 
subtle, most simple and indivisible matter. [He held the soul to be corporeal. See 
Beausobre Hist. du Manich. p.-482.] Neither do I abandon this opinion because 
Plato calls God dowparog, “ incorporeal and destitute of parts.” For I have proved 
above on chap. 1. sect. 27. from many passages of the ancients that the word dowpa- 
roc had not the same meaning formerly as it bas at this day. To’pass over other sig- 
nifications of this word, the ancient philosophers held that to be dowparoc which does 
not consist of various elements, nor is so compounded as the bodies which fill the 
universe. It will be sufficient to show this by one passage of Apuleius: Plato ranks 
the stars and heroes among the gods: and no one will deny that the stars are bodies, 
and ,that a body, however subtle, was attributed by him to heroes. But Apuleius 
declares that according to the discipline of his master Plato, these deities are divested 
of all body, De Deo Socratis, p. 43. opp. “* Which gods Plato regards as inoorporeal by 
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ceasity be devoid of parts, or-indivisible, and have no magnitude 
at all.” The conclusion of which section, and his whole book of 
Physics,’ is this: Awpiopévwy 8 rotrwr, paveody Sri adbvarov 
70 ToWTOV K.vovY Kal axivynroy Exe TL péyerog’ Ei yap péEyexoc 
xe, avayKn Hrot wemepaopévoy avro elvat, fh Grego’ ameipov piv 
ovy dre ov evdeyerae péyeYoc elvat, dedecxrat m porEepov éy roic 

vatkoic’ Sre 88 ro wérepacpévoy addvarov Exev arepov Séivam, 

ESetxrac viv? gavepdy rolvuv, Sri adialoerdv ort, xual apepic, cal 


_ovdty’ txov. uéyeSoc, “ These things being thus determined, it is 


manifestly impossible, that the first Mover should have any 
magnitude. For if it hath magnitude, that must of necessity be 
either finite, or infinite. But that there can be no infinite mac- 


‘nitude, was before demonstrated in the Physics; and that no- 


thing which hath a finite magnitude can have infinite power, 
hath been now proved. Wherefore it is plain, that the first 
Mover is indivisible, and devoid of parts, and hath no magnitude 
at all.” Which same doctrine is again taught and asserted by 
Aristotle, in his Metaphysics:* “Ore piv otv ézorw ovata rie 
atdtog Kal axlynroc, kal Keywptopévyn tov alcOnrwr, gpavepov & 
riov slonuévwn® déderae Se Kal Sri ubyeBoe ovdey evdeyerat Exew 


nature, animal, having no end or beginning, but wholly and retrospectively eternal, 
remote in their nature from the contagion of body.’ But the ancients called that 
destitute of parts, which they supposed to be incapable of being cut and divided. We 
indeed consider every thing consisting of matter to be divisible: but many of the early 
philosophers thought otherwise and held the existence of a certain kind of matter, the 
parts of which no force can disturb and disarrange. Let those who are sceptical about 
this, only reflect upon the fiery god of the Stoics and the soul of Plato. III. But it is 
time to come to the third passage here cited from Plato. It occurs in his Symposium 
or De Amore, p. 331. but if I am not altogether deceived is also totally irrelevant to 
the matter under consideration. Plato is not speaking there of God, as Dr. Cudworth 
fancies, but of the abstract form and idea of beauty. He first of all states that who- 
ever wishes to know what the beautiful is, must not contemplate this or that man or 
animal or deity, but plunge ii rd woAd wédayog Tov Kadov, “into the vast sea of 
beauty.” He then, to explain this thing more clearly, declares that there is a certam 
eternal and immutable form of beauty, which is conceived by reason and intelligence 
alene, and is not to be found in any thing perceptible to the eyes and sense. Even 
this isa proof of their being in error who fancy that these words of Plato are to be 
understood of God. The philosopher is discoursing upon corporeal beauty; and how can 
any one know what is really beautiful in corporeal and sensible things by contemplating 
the form and idea of the supreme Being ? What affinity is there between God and those 
things which are manifest to the eyes, hands, and ears? But what necessity for longer 
discussion ? Plato’s words themselves, here appealed to, if they only be examined entire, 
refute those who understand them of God. For in Plato they run as follows: Ovdérov 
dy by éripw revi, oloy EN ZQ'Qt, 4 iv 9, } bv obpavg, 7 tv rq@ GAAy. The words 
olor éyv Zw, “as in an animal,” are here omitted by Dr. Cudworth, whether purposely 
or by a slip of the memory I cannot say, although they put it beyond all dispute that 
Plato is by no means speaking in this place of the nature of God. For his discourse 
would have been utterly absurd and ridiculous, if he had said that the supreme Being 
is not to be sought for in any animal. For what man was ever so insane as to estimate 
the form and image of God from that of an animal. Yet this not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that men derive their notions of the nature of universal beauty from this source: 
an error which the philosopher is here exposing. 
? Page 608. tom. 1. opp. 
* Page 14. cap.7. [Page 480. tom. 4. opp.] 
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rabtny trv ovaiav, adAd apepric Kal adialperde zor? ovdey yao 
Zxee Obvamty arepoy werepacuévoy, cai SAwe ov‘ tativ ovdey 
ametpov, “From what hath been declared, it is manifest, that 
there is an eternal and immoveable substance, separate from 
sensibles; as also, that this substance cannot possibly have any 
magnitude, but is devoid of parts, and indivisible. Becauss no 
finite thing can have infinite power, and there is no such thing 
possible as infinite magnitude.” Neither doth Aristotle appro- 
priate this to the supreme Deity, “Tobe thus devoid of magnitude 
and of parts,” and consequently “indivisible ;” he somewhere: 
attributing the same also to all other immaterial or incorporeal 
things, and particularly to the human mind, acialperoy wav rd ph 
bAnv Zxov, waTeo 6 avOpumvog vove, “every thing that is devoid 
of matter, is indivisible, as the human mind.” And the like doth 
he assert, at once, both concerning the mundane and the human 
soul, that they are no magnitudes, though ridiculously (after his 
manner) imputing the contrary opinion to Plato :** Ov xadwe 


2 The words which follow are not read in Aristotle in the same order as here quoted, 
but are extracted from a longer sentence, although not strictly in adherence to the 
philosopher’s meaning. 

5 Metaphys. lib. 14. cap. 9. p. 484. tom. 4. opp. But this passage seems to have 
little bearing upon the present question. For in it Aristotle makes no positive and 
definite assertion, but merely doubts, whether every thing that is devoid of rude and 
gross matter, is indivisible: “Er: 37), says he, Aeiwerat avopia, ci civOeroy rd voou- 
pevoy, “ There remains a doubt, whether that which is understood is compound ;” 
o-ee “H ddtaiperoy ray rd pr Exov tAny, Goren 6 dvOpwmivog vovg? 7 bye rHv 
ourGirwy Eyer iv rive ypdvw ; “ Or every thing, not possessing matter, is indivisible, 
as the human mind : or whatever is compound is in some time.” But granting it to 
be evident from this passage, that the founder of the Peripatetics held the human mind 
' to be both devoid of matter and indivisible, still it does not follow, that he deprived it 
of extension and magnitude. For when the ancients assert any thing to be destitute of 
matter, they mean the gross and dense matter that bodies are composed of, and are not 
necessarily to be supposed on that account to detract all matter from the nature which 
they hold to be immaterial. Many of the ancients affirm, that human souls are devoid 
of matter, and therefore immortal, and yet they hold the same to be igneous, Nor do 
those who suppose a thing to be indivisible necessarily separate and disconnect it from 
all matter. For formerly many believed in the existence of natures partaking of a 
certain matter, and yet of that kind, that their parts were wholly incapable of separa- 
tion. To pass over other examples for the present, let those to whom this appears to 
be scarcely credible, bear in mind the god of the Stoics. 

4 Ihave a remark or two to offer upon this passage of Aristotle. I. Dr. Cudworth 
speaks as though Aristotle had entertained no doubt of this world being endowed with 
@ soul, as was supposed by Plato and others.~ But not at present to mention that this 
philosopher has long since been shown to have at least rejected such a soul of the 
world as Plato imagined, no such inference can be drawn from this passage. For 
Aristotle is merely endeavouring to show that Plato’s opinion én the soul of the world 
is opposed to truth and reason. II. The learned Doctor complains that Aristotle ac- 
cuses Plato of supposing the soul to be extended. It is true he here finds fault with 
Plato for having in his Timeus not only compounded the soul of the world out of all 
the elements, but endowed it also with a certain magnitude: nor do I agree with Dr. 
Cudworth in considering that there is any thing so very ridiculous in his doing so. I 
will admit that Aristotle in other places has perverted his master’s doctrines for the mere 
purpose of censure, but this dogma concerning the soul of the world is clearly put forth 


* De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 3. [p. 9.10. tom. 2. opp.] 
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ro Abyery rv Yuyxnv pbyeBoc elva. “O 88 voc ele Kal ovveyiie, 
Howep kal 1) vdnaic’ H O& vonotc TA vohuara’ ravra OF Ty epetiic 
tv, we 6 agsOuoc, GAX’ ody we Td phyedog’ SidrEp OEE Voie obrw 
OUVEXTIC, AAX’ Hrou apEepne 7 OVX we TH meyEdde Te ovVEXTC THE 
yao 2 kal vohoe péyeBoc By, tw ovv Tov poplwy TwY adTod; 
poptwy o& roe xara péysYoc, fH Kata orvypyy’ et piv ovv kara 
ariypny, avrat & amepot, OpAov we ovderore SiéEecory et OF Kara 
péyedoc, woAAakic  awepakic vojos TO avrd: “Eri 88 rae vojott 
rd apuepic peototm; “It .is not rightly affirmed either of the 
mundane or rational soul, that they are magnitudes. For the 
Intellect is one and continuous, as Intellection is, which is the 
same with the Intelligibles. But these are one, not as magni- 
tudes, but as numbers. Wherefore the Intellect is not so 
continuous, but either devoid of parts, or not continuous as 
magnitude. For how, being magnitude, could it understand 
with any of its parts, whether conceived as points, or as lesser 
magnitudes; since either way there would be an innumerable 
company of intellections? Moreover, how can it conceive 
any thing that is indivisible; by what is divisible ?” Furthermore, 
in this same book, De Anima,® Aristotle stiffly denies souls in 
general either to be in a place, or to be locally moved, otherwise 
than by accident, as they are said to be moved together with the: 
motion of the body. Thus Simplicius:® “Opa we wavrayov rac 
cwuatiKkag atocelsrat Tie Wuyiic Kivhoec, “See how Aristotle 


by Plato in his Timezus: nor do his best interpreters deny this. See what we have 
adduced on this subject a little above, as well as in other places. III. The learned 
Doctor has omitted many things in the passage itself. After the words péyeSo¢ «vat, 
Aristotle has interposed an explanation of Plato’s opinion, without which it is impos 
sible clearly to understand the demonstration which follows. The substance of what 
he says, in reference to this opinion is, that “ Plato did not regard the soul of the 
world as a sentient or concupiscent, but asa rational soul.” Having laid down this, he 
proceeds to show that such a rational soul cannot possibly be endowed with magnitude: 
“ for intellect,” says he, ‘‘is one and continuous, &c.” Again, after the words yond 
rd avro at the close of ‘this passage, many things are omitted which I shall not repeat 
~ here, although they are indispensable towards a full comprehension of his demonstra- 
tion. On the demonstration itself contained in this passage of the Stagirite, I am not 
disposed to touch, or on his doctrine respecting the soul of the world. For it has long 
ago been confessed by men pre-eminent for virtue and erudition, that Aristotle’s pre 
cepts on the soul are so abstruse and intricate that no one can make out his! 
meaning. I should suppose that the philosopher was unwilling to speak clearly and 
explicitly on the subject, lest he should excite the jealousy and hatred of the multitude: 
nor should I say otherwise of his doctrine of a first mover, which he likewise denies to 
partake of magnitude. There are persons who highly commend it for its subtlety and 
excellence, and who maintain it to be in accordance with true religion: while others 
again reject it as absurd and futile, and contend that the man did not himself know 
what he was saying. Both however agree that it is difficult of comprehension, and 
cannot be explained in words so as to make it intelligible to all. On the comparative 
merits of these two opinions let others decide. For my own part I frankly acknow- 
ledge my lack of sufficient acumen to, be able to comprehend its entire tenor and import; 
and from the same cause it happens also that I consider it to be scarcely reconcileable 
with his other opinions concerning God. 

5 Lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 12. tom. 2. opp. 

6 ora in Libros Aristotelis de Anima, fol. 6. ed Greece Frane, Asulani, Venet. 
1527. fol. 
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doth every where remove or exclude from the soul, corporeal (or 
local) motions.” And again:* "Amayopeda un xivetaSa ra 
aowpara Tig Kivnoswe alia Kav Towra Kav péca Kav Eoyara i, 
“* Aristotle will by no means allow any incorporeal things 
whatsoever, whether of the first, second, or lowest rank, (they 
being all the causes of motion) themselves to be moved.” 
Philoponus’ likewise: “Opge we mpdc¢ rac cwpyarnKag Kivhouc 
amobXlrwr, olrwe a’rny axivytoy elval gnot’ wav yap rd tv rér 
owpa tory, “You see how Aristotle, respecting Sorporeal 
motions, pronounces of the soul, that it is immoveable. For 
whatsoever is in a place (and moveable) is body.” Lastly, in 
that passage before cited, Aristotle plainly makes the essence of 
corporeal substance, as opposed to incorporeal, to consist in mag- 
nitude. . 

Besides Plato and Aristotle, we might here instance in sundry 
other of the ancient Incorporealists, who clearly maintained the 
same doctrine. Philo doth not only assert in general a double 
essence or substance, adiaorarov, and siacrnparuny, “a distant 
and indistant one ;” but somewhere writeth thus concerning the 
Deity :f ‘Yrs rov Ocovd werAnpwra ra Tavra, weptéxovrog, ov 
MSU XOnEveN @ Tavraxovu te kal ovdayov cupbéEnxev elvar pdvy* 
ovdapou piv, Sri xal ywpav kal rérov avro¢ Toig awmact auyyE- 
yévunxe’ 7d 82 reroinxdg @v ovdevt Tov yeyovdérwy Jie siaetv 
wepixecSar’ mavraxou o2, bri tag Suvdapec abrov dia yiic xa 
wdarog aépoc re kal ovpavov relvac, &c. “ All things are filled . 
with God, as containing them, but not as being contained by 
them, or in them; to whom alone it belongeth to be both every 
where and nowhere. Nowhere, because himself created space. 
and place, together with bodies, and it is not lawful to include 
the Greator within any of his creatures. And every where, 
because he extendeth his virtues and powers throughout earth 
and water, air and heaven, and leaveth no part of the world 
destitute thereof; but, collecting all things together under 
himeelf, hath bound them fast-with invisible bonds.”® But none 


* Fol. 6. ° 

7 Comment. in Libros tres Aristot. de Anima, fol. 13. ed Grecee Venet. 1553. fol. 

+ De Confus, Ling. p. 339. 

® I can hardly believe Philo, however, to have belonged to the number of those who 
formerly denied all extension to God: on the contrary, he appears to me to have 
inclined to ‘the opinion that God is mind pervading the whole universe of things, and 
that the divine nature does not differ from all-comprehending space. It will not be 
foreign to our purpose to demonstrate this by one or two passages. In his first book, 
Allegoriar. Legis, p. 48. he thus speaks toncerning God: Ocov yap ovd? 6 obprac 
ndopoc Gkuy ay cin xwpiow wal tvdtairnpas imei abrog éavry rémog, wai abrdc 
éavrov wANpnc cai tkavdc 5 Osdc, rd piy GdrdrAa ired, cai Epnpa, cai ceva 
évra mAnpoy Kal wepexwy, adrog dt bx’ obdévog GAXov weptexdpevog, drs ele 
cai rd. 2ayv abroc wy, “ For of God not even the whole world would be a worthy 
and fitting dwelling-place: for God is his own place, and full of and sufficient for 
himeelf, filling and containing all other things which are deficient, desert, and empty 
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hath more industriously pursued this business than Plotinus, 
who’ every where asserts body and magnitude to be one and 
the same thing ;9 and that, besides this, there is another sub- 


whereas he is contained by no other thing, as being one and all things.” What Philo 
here calls deficient, desert, and empty, are undoubtedly terrene and corporeal things, 
or in a word, the universe. His meaning therefore is, that God is that space, so to 
speak, in which bodies exist and revolve, and which penetrates and pervades all things. 
There is another still more explicit passage to the same effect, in his book De Somniis, 
p. 575. Avwrdc, says he, 6 @ed¢ KaXeirae réroc, rT weptixery piv rad dra, 7epe- 
éxerSat 02 wpdc undéivog ardwe, cai TY caraguyhy rey ovprarvtwy eva abroy, 
wal ireidnren aurég tore ywpa abrod, kéxwonnwe tavroy cai indepdpevoc pedmwp 
éaurq@, “God himself is called place, because he contains all things and is contained 
by nothing whatever, and because he is himself a refuge for all things, and is contained 
and filled-by himself- alone.” He further illustrates his opinion by a comparison 
between God and men: ’Eyw pév ovc eipi rémog, GAN ly réry, nai Exacroy ray 
Svrwy dpotwe rd yap. weptexdpevoy dtapéper rov weptsxovrog’ rd Ot Yeioyv wr’ 
ovdévocg weptexduevoy dvayxaioy écriv avrd réroc éavrov, “I am not place, but 
in place, as likewise are all things. For the contained differs from the containing: but 
the divinity being contained by nothing is necessarily his own place.” If these words 
have any meaning at all, they signify that God is that space which surrounds and en- 
compasses the whole nature of things. In another place he asserts that heaven is 
bounded by God, or that God is the boundary of heaven, in his book Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Heres, p. 512. ‘O 62 obparvdc dmeipopeyésne tori tori dé 
Boog avrov 6 Ozdc, cai Hvloyog cai cuBepynrng worep ody amepitnwrov rd 
by, vitwe Kai rd dpiléuevoy bx’ abrov pérpoic roic tic riy Hmeripay trrivocay 
ijeovocy ot perptira, “ Heaven is of infinite magnitude———but God is its 
boundary, and ruler and governor. Therefore, as being is itself incomprehensible, so 
also that which is bounded by it is not measured by measures coming within our 
knowledge.” The sense of which is evidently that heaven is not co-extensive with God 
himself: whence it necessarily follows that the divine nature extends through and per- 
* vades the whole region of heaven. Nor do the words of Philo here quoted by Dr. 
Cudworth show him to have entertained any other opinion: which in my judgment 
contain nothing more than what might easily be assented to by those who hold God to 
be space or in space, ‘“ God,” says Philo, “is every where, and nowhere.” “He is 
nowhere,” that is, he is included and contained in no certain place: which all will 
acknowledge even who deny God to be different from infinite space, as they distinguish 
between place andspace. They certainly are very much deceived who suppose that all 
the ancients who denied God to be in place, or asserted him to be nowhere, divested 
the supreme Being of all extension and concretion. ‘Tertullian notoriously attributed 
extension to God, nay, held him in a certain respect to be corporeal : and yet he denies 
him to be in place, Contra Praxeam, cap. 16. p. 355. ‘* God holds the whole world in 
his hand, like a nest, whose throne is heaven and footstool earth. In him is all place, 
and he is not in place, being the extreme limit of the universe.” But according to 
Philo, God is also every where: which in. like manner is admitted by all who maintain 
God to be extended. And Philo*himeelf, a little after the words here in question, 
openly asserts that God is a nature distributed and passing through all parts of the 
universe, p. 340. Oedg éyxexédAmcorat ra Sra wai did rey rod wavrdcg peper 
deed nAvIe, “ God contains all things in his bosom, and passes through all the parts of 
the universe.” I am aware that the expressions of the ancients on the immensity and 
omnipresence of God are sometimes not to be taken too strictly, and that many of 
them thought more wisely and correctly on this subject than they spoke. The doctrine 
I confess is both abstruse and recondite in itself, and of a nature that will scarcely admit 
of being properly stated and explained in human Janguage. Whatever you may say, 
another, if he feels disposed, will be able so to explain, as to make you apply to God what 
is proper to bodies alone. Nor have the divine fathers themselves employed any other 
phrases than those borrowed from human things: which has been a manifest source of 
error to many both of ancient and modern times. But Philo, I consider, has declared 
his sentiments so clearly and openly that no one can doubt his having entertained the 
opinion ascribed to him. 


* Let it not be supposed, however, that wherever Plotinus is discoursing of an 
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stance incorporeal, which consequently, is awoaoc and aueyéSne, 
and apeonc, devoid of quantity, and of magnitude, and of parts, 
locally distant from one another; 6 év rj avrov ovola rd woody 
eIvae treobéEnxev, “it having in its nature transcended the im- 
perfection of quantity.” And who hath also written two whole 
books” upon this very subject: Té dy ty xat ravrév apiOup 
Gua wavraxov elvat dAov, “ That one and the self-same numerical 
thing may be all of it entirely every where.” Wherein his 
principal design was to prove, that “the Deity is not part of it 
here, and part of it there ;” and so much thereof in one place, 
and so much in another, (as if the very substance of it were 
mensurable by yards and poles:) but the whole undivided 
Deity every where: IIpd ray év rorw ardavtwy (saith he) “ God 
is before all things, that are in a place.”! And*SauudZeav ov dei, 
el avd py Sv év Témy, wavri te ev Témy Svrt, bAwe wapEcTi, Pyar 
yao 6 Adyor, we avayKn a’ty réroy ovK EiAnxOrt, y TapEOTI, 
rovry SAov wapsivat, “ It is not at all to be wondered at, that God, 
being not in a place, should be present to every thing, that is 
in a place, wholly and entirely; reason pronouncing, that he, 
having no place, must therefore of necessity be éAwe, all of him 
indivisibly present to whatsoever he is present.” Neither is this, 
saith he, a thing only deduced by reason, but that which is 
before reason, suggested by the instincts of mankind :° T6 é@y «at 
ravrov apiOu@, wavraxov Gua SXov elvat, xoivy) Evvota pyoty elvat, 

Tay wavrec Kivobmevot avropuiic Adywot, rov tv Exdoty Nuov 
Ozdy, we Eva cat rov adrdv, * That.one and the same numerical 
substance (to wit of the Deity) is at once entirely everywhere, 
is agreeable to the common notions, as sentiments of mankind, 


indivisible nature, destitute of parts, quantity, and quality, God and the soul are 
always to be understood. For in some places, the nature we have alluded to is no 
other than matter of which we have spoken above. See his book Hepi #Anc, and 
another in which he proves dowyara, or incorporeal things, to be impassible., 

10 These two books are the fourth and fifth of the sixth Ennead. opp. Plotini. Dr. 
Cudworth, writing from memory, has expressed their title inaccurately: for they are 
thus inscribed: [legi rov rd by 2y cat ravrd by dua wayrayov elvat brov. But 
in both these books, as almost every where, the phflosopher discourses on the subject so 
subtly and acutely, that great attention is required in order to ascertain his meaning. 
And the difficulty is increased by the language he makes use of in common with other 
Platonists, which approaches closely to the poetic, and is, as it were, intermediate 
between prose and poetry. Indeed, the style employed by most of the junior 
Platonists has caused many to interpret their opinions erroneously, and to apply what 
is said of mental notions and abstract forms to really existent things. 

1 These words are used by Plotinus not of God himself, as Dr. Cudworth’s version 
implies, but of the soul of the world. 

3 Namely, in the former of the books written by him upon this argument, cap. 3. 
p. 647. It must be observed, however, that the: passage is not read in Plotinus as here 
quoted. For after {Awe wépeors many words intervene in explanation of this subject. ~ 

8 With these words Plotinus begins the latter of the two books from which these 
testimonies are adduced, p. 660, The argument comprised in them is similar to that 
which the ancient Christian fathers are accustomed to draw from the testimony of the 
soul, to prove that there is only one God. , 
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when we do so often by the instincts of nature speak of that 
God who is in every one of us, supposing him to be one and the 
same in all.” Where the philosopher subjoins: Kat tore ravrwy 
Beacorarn apy, Nv women al yvyal Huov Péyyovra, &c., 
« And this is the firmest of all principles, that which our souls 
do, as it were, naturally and of themselves speak ; and which is 
not collected by reason, but comes forth from them before 
ratiocination.” Moreover he often affirmeth of the human soul, 
or rather takes it as a thing for granted, that this is the whole or 
all of it, in every part of the body, that is, undividedly :* Eri 
62 the Wuyiie, rd avTo apiOue, Td év TH TOO, Kal TH YELOL UITapyXEL, 
‘“‘ As for the human soul, it is one and the same numerically in 
the hand and in the foot.” And again: Efra roe év root Kai 
XELOL THY adTIY, THY OF Ev TH OF péOEL TOV TaVTOG OV THY aUTHY THY 
év rwoe; “ Since we commonly suppose our own soul to be the 
same, both in our foot and in our hand, why should we not in 
like manner, acknowledge that of the mundane soul or Deity,” 
which is in one part of the universe, to be the same with that in 
another? In like manner, Simplicius’ proving that body is not 
the first principle, because there must of necessity be something 
self-moving, and what is so, must needs be incorporeal, writeth 
thus: Té 8? rovovrov apepic ebSde avaykn elvar kal adidoraroy, 
péptoroy yap Kat cuacrardv wrdpxov, ov Sbvarac SrAov SAw 
éaute épappdrrety, we Td GAov elvat Kivovv, Kat SAov Td av’Td Kivod- 
pevov, “ Because what is such, must of necessity be indivisible 
and indistant ; for were it divisible and distant, it could not all of 
it be conjoined with its whole self; so that the whole should both 
actively move, and be moved.” Which same thing seems further 
evident in the soul’s being all conscious of itself, and reflexive of 
its whole self; which could not be, were one part of it distant 
from another. Again, the same philosopher expressly denieth 
the soul, though a self-moving substance, to be at all locally 
moved, otherwise than by accident, in respect of the body, which 
is moved by it: Ob rd¢ swyariKag Kivobmevov Kinoee (kara yao 
éxelvac axlynrdv tort) GAG rac WuyiKac, ale dvduara éott oxo- 
metasa, BovAvecOa, dtavortv, do€aev, xivel ra cwpara Kara tTdc 
owpariKac Kivhoec, “The soul, being not moved by corporeal or 
local motions, (for in resp&ct of these it is immoveable) but by 
cogitative ones only, (the names whereof are Consultation and 
Deliberation, &c.) by these moveth bodies locally.” And that 
this was really Plato’s meaning also, when he determined the 
soul to be a self-moving substance; and the cause of all bodily 


* If I am not mistaken this dogma is not to be found expressed in these words in 
the books of Plotinus, from which these passages are quoted. I should suppose that 
the learned Doctor elicited it from the passage which follows, in which it is evidently 
contained. But this latter passage occurs in the former book, cap. 6. p. 649. 

* Comment. in Aristot. Libros de Anima, loc. supra indic. fol. 7. 
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motion; that moving itself in a way of cogitation, it moved 
bodies locally, (notwithstanding that Aristotle would not take 
notice of it) sufficiently appears from his own words, and is 
acknowledged by the Greek scholiasts themselves® upon Aris- 
totle’s De Anima. Thus again Simplicius elsewhere: ’Evei 3’ 
ovK év ror Wyn, ovd Gv kiwoiro, rag rev év téxw Svrwv 
kivinoee, “ Sines the soul is not in a place, it is not capable of 
any local motion.” 

We should omit the testimonies of any more philosophers, 
were it not that we find Porphyrius so full and express herein, 
who makes this the very beginning of his agopual mpd¢ ra 


® I am aware that the later Platonists, some of whom wrote scholia upon Aristotle’s 
books De Anima, in expounding the meaning of Plato, represent him as having dis- 
carded all corporeal or local motion from the soul, and having left it only such motion 
as is suited to rational souls, namely, cogitation, deliberation, ratiocination, and the 
like : but I know also that they are accustomed to aftribute many things to Plato to 
which he was wholly opposed, and in defiance of ail truth to accommodate his doctrine 
to the rule and standard of philosophy invented by themselves. I cannot see indeed 
how it can be proved that the dogma put forth by Plato in his Phedrus, tenth book 
De Legibus, and elsewhere, of the soul’s being moved not by any thing external, but by 
its own inherent virtue, ought to be understood in the sense attached to it by Dr. 
Cudworth on the authority of the later Platonists. On the contrary, as Plato ascribed 
extension to the soul, which we have shown a little above to be the case, he could not 
help also attributing to it such a motion as belongs to extended natures. The 
passage of Plato, here appealed to by Dr. Cudworth in proof of his own position, is 
doubtless the one which occurs in the tenth book De Legibus, and which Simplicius, 
the interpreter of Aristotle’s De Anima, has in part adopted as his own: “Ayee péy 07) 
Wvyy wavra ra car’ obpavdy, cai yjv, cai Sddarray, raic abriig xivhnoeoy, alc 
évéuara tori, BobdAeoSat, oxoreioSar, ExupedeioSat, BovrevecSat, dosaley dpIHe, 
épevopivwc, xaipovoay, Avrovpivny, Sdppovaay, poBovpévny, ptoovtoay, orép- 
yovcay, cal rdvaic boat robrwy avyyeveic t} Mpwrouvpyai Kivnoec, rd¢g deure- 
povpyove ad wapadapPBdvover xevnoec cwpdrwy, dyovet wavra sic av&now Kai 
PSiow, x.r.X., “The soul leads all things in heaven, in earth, and in the sea by its 
own motions, the names whereof are volition, cogitation, care, consultation, true or false 
opinion, joy, sorrow, confidence, fear, hatred, love, and by all other motives which are 
kindred to these and primary, which also receiving the secondary motions of bodies, lead 
all things to increase and decrease, &c.”’ But this passage, in my opinion, affords little 
support to the opinion of those who suppose Plato to have divested .the soul of all 
exterior motion. For the philosopher is not expressly enumerating the kinds of 
motion which the sou! partakes or is destitute of, but simply explaining in what way or 
by what kind of motion the soul of the world impels and excites bodies. Thus he 
shows that the soul, inherent in the whole body of the world, can by meditation, 
cogitation, and ratiocination, alone cause matter to obey and to assume or relinquish any 
particular form. But even here he is not sufficiently consistent. For a little after- 
wards, p. 670. when treating of the motion of the sun, he openly acknowledges his 
ignorance of the nature of the motion by which the soul moves the sun, although it is 
certain that its motion proceeds from some soul: It may be done he says in three 
ways, that is, it may either be in the sun, and give motion to that globe as our soul does 
to us, or it may be enclosed in some aerial or igneous body, and impel body by body, or 
lastly, it may move the sun from without in a manner unknown to us: but which of 
these three motions it employs he does not determine Now, how can this be recon- 
ciled with what he had said a little before, that the soul causes all motions of bodies 
by meditation, deliberation, and ratiocination alone? ‘To confess the real truth: 
Plato is not a man whose opinion is always so clear and plain as to leave no room for 
doubt and difficulty. For the rest, the passage of Aristotle wherein he states that 
Plato attributed motion to the soul occurs in his De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 9. 
tom, 2, opp. 
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vonra, his “ manuduction to intelligibles:” Nav cwpa tv réwry, 
ovdty 82 rév xaf avd Gowpudrwr év térw, “That though every 
body be in a place, yet nothing that is properly incorporeal is 
in a place.” And who afterwards further pursues it in this man- 
ner :* Qué? romiae duépyerat rd aadparov’ Grrov BobXerat’ S-yKep 
yap cuvudlarara réroc’ rd 8 aoyxov mavreAw@e Kal apéyedec, 
UTO TwY ev SyKy aKxparyror, Tome TE kLynoewo Gporpor, Siaf~oes 
rolvuy mola éxei evploxerat, Sov kal dtdKerar’ kal ék Tov ipywv 
avrov gavepa 1) tapouvcla avrov ylvera, “Neither does that, 
which is incorporeal, move locally by will, place being relative 
only to magnitude and: bulk. But that which is devoid of bulk 
and magnitude, is likewise devoid of local motion. Wherefore 
it is only present by a certain disposition and inclination of it to 
one thing more than another; nor is its presence there discern- 
ible otherwise than by its operations and effects.” Again, con- 
cerning the three divine hypostases he writeth thus: ‘O @sd¢ 
mavraxov Ste ovdauov, Kat & vote mavrayov Sri ovdayov, Kat 
ux?) mavraxov Sri ovdauov, &c., “The supreme God is there- 
fore every where, because he is nowhere; and the same is true 
also of the second and third divine hypostasis, Nous and Psyche. 
The supreme God is every where and nowhere, in respect of those 
things which are after him, and only his own, and in himself. 
Nous, or Intellect, is in the supreme God, every where and no- 
where, as to those things that are after him. Psyche, or the 
mundane soul, is both in intellect and the supreme God, and 
every where and nowhere, as to bodies. Lastly, body is both in 
the soul of the world, and in God.” Where he denies God to 
be locally in the corporeal world, and thinks it more proper to 
say, that the “ corporeal world is in God, than God in it ;” be- 
cause the world is held and contained in the divine power, but 
the Deity is not in the locality of the world. Moreover, he fur- 
ther declares his sense after this manner :7 Ov8 ci xevdv ovvy re 
émivonSeln aowparov, tv kev oldv re eivat Novy, oepatoc piv 
yap Sexrixdy Gv cin td Kevdv. Nov 82 évéoysav xwpiicat ajya- 
vov, kat rérrov Sovvat évepyela, “ Nor, if there were conceived to 
be such an incorporeal space, or vacuum (as Democritus and 
Epicurus supposed) could Mind, or God, possibly exist in this 
empty space (as co-extended with the same) for this would be 
only receptive-of bodies, but it could not receive the energy of 
mind or intellect, nor give any place or room to that, that being 
no bulky thing.” And again:® ‘O piv xédopde tv try vy dtac— 

* Page 229. 230. [Sect. 28. ed, Cantab.] + Page 251. 

7 These words of Porphyry are extant in the Appendix Sententiarum sive Graduum 
ad Intelligibilia, first published by Luc. Holstenius from a MS. of Aloysius Lolinus, 
sect. 44. p. 278. ed. Cantabr. 


® In the second part of his Sentent. ad Intelligibilia Ducentium, first published by 


Holstenius, sect. 35. p. 241. The words éy rg vq towards the beginning are a false 
reading for ry vonrq. 
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TATUKWE TAPEOTI, TO OF GawpaToOY TY KOoMy GLEPWC, KAI AdLaoTAaTwC" 
TO O28 Guepec ev Stacrary dXrov ylverat kara wav pélpoc, raurov dy 
cal $y dov8ua’ abrd apeopwe mdpeort cal awAnIbivrwe Kal atdrwe, 
KaTa THY aUTOU dUcty, TY MEPLOTY, Kal TEMANSvopévy, Kal Sure ev 
rdw, ‘The corporeal world is distantly present to the intelli- 
gible (or the Deity); and that is indivisibly and indistantly 
present with the world. But when that which is indistant and 
unextended, is present with that which is distant and extended, 
then is the whole of the former one and the same numerically in 
every part of the latter. That is, it is indivisibly and unmulti- 
pliedly, and illocally there (aceording to its own-nature) present 
with that which is naturally divisible, and multipliable, and in a 
place.” Lastly, he affirmeth the same likewise of the human 
soul, that this is also ovola apueyéSne, “a substance devoid of 
magnitude, and which is not locally present to this or that body, 
but by disposition and energy; and therefore the whole of it in 
every part thereof undividedly.9 

And as for Christian writers, besides Origen, who was so 
famous an assertor of incorporeal substance, that (as Socrates'° 
recordéth) the Egyptian monks and Anthropomorphites threat- 
ened death to Theophilus the Alexandrian bishop, unless he 
would at once execrate and renounce the writings of Origen, and 
profess the belief of a corporeal God of human form; and who 
also maintained incorporeal substance to be unextended,’ as 
ra ay be proved from’ sundry passages, both of his book against 
Celsus, and that Peri Archon; we say (besides Origen and 
others of the Greeks (St. Austin amongst the Latins clearly 
asserted the same; he maintaining in his book De Quantitate 
Anime,* and elsewhere, concerning the human soul, that being 


® I suppose he is alluding here to the definition of the soul which occurs Sententiar. 
par. 1. sect. 18. p. 225: ‘H Woy), odcia dpueyédnc, didoc, dpSaprog, tv fwy map’ 
éavriig txovoy rd Cyy, xexrnpévyn 76 elvat, “ The soul is a substance without magni- 
tude or matter, imperishable, and possessing its essence in a life vital of ifself.’”’ 

10 Histor. Ecclesiast. lib. 6. cap, 7. p. 310. ; 

1 I regret that Dr. Cudworth has not proved this by some passage or other from 
Origen. I do not deny-that the fact is as he states: for he who had derived so many 
other things from the school of the Platonists might easily imbibe their precepts on 
the nature of the soul. After a careful perusal and examination however of all that 
learned men have collected from the writings of Origen, in illustration of his opinion 
on the soul, I feel by no means relieved of all doubt on this subject. I am aware he 
calls the soul dowparog or incorporeal: but I am not convinced by this epithet that 
he divested it of all matter, much less of all extension. For the word is very vague 
and ambiguous among the ancient Christian authors, as well as among philosophers, 
and they very often call that incorporeal which at other times is termed corporeal : 
namely incorporeal as respects the grosser bodies of men and animals, but corporeal in 
regard to God, whom most of them held to be abstracted from all body. Itis unne- 
cessary to exemplify this by passages. ; ; 

2 Extant in tom. 1. opp. Augustini, ed. Benedictor. p. 298. &c. Add his Epistola 
166, sect. 4. p. 444, where he explains more clearly the respective senses in which the 
soul may be called body and incorporeal. In his book De Quantitate Anime, St. 
Augustine is disputing from Platonic precepts, to which he frequently ascribes more 
importance than they deserved, and consequently advances many things which will not 
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incorporeal, it hath no dimensions of length, breadth and pro- 
fundity, and is illocabilis, nowhere as in a place. We shall con- 
clude with the testimony of Boetius, who was both a philosopher 
and a Christian: Quedam-sunt (saith he*) communes animi 
conceptiones, per se note, apud sapientes tantum; ut incorpo- 
ralia non esse in loco, “ There are certain common conceptions, 
or notions of the mind, which are known by themselves amongst 
wise men only ; as this for example, that incorporeals are in no 
place.” From whence it is manifest, that the generality of re- 
puted wise men were not formerly of this opinion, quod nusquam 
est, nihil est, “that what is nowhere, or in no certain place, is 
nothing ;” and that this was not looked upon by them as a com- 
mon notion, but only as a vulgar error. 

By this time we have made it unquestionably evident, that 
this opinion of incorporeal substance being unextended, indistant, 
and devoid of magnitude, is no novel or recent thing, nor first 
started in the scholastic age ;* but that it was the | eps per- 
suasion of the most ancient and learned assertors of incorporeal 
substance, especially that the Deity was not part of it here, and 
part of it there, nor the substance thereof mensurable by yards 
and poles, as if there were so much of it contained in one room, 
and so much and no more in another, according to their several 
dimensions; but that the whole undivided Deity was at once in 
every part of the world, and consequently nowhere locally after 
the manner of bodies. But, because this opinion seems so 
strange and paradoxical, and lies under so great prejudices, we 
shall in the next place show, how these ancient Incorporealists 
endeavoured to acquit themselves, in repelling the several efforts 
and plausibilities made against it. The first whereof is this, 
that to suppose incorporeal substances unextended and divisible 
is to make them absolute parvitudes, and by means of that, to 
render them all (even the Deity itself) contemptible: since they 


be admitted by all those who philosophize upon sound and legitimate principles. 
Whoever therefore wishes to read this book with advantage must separate St. Augus- 
tine’s own opinion from the arguments by which he supports it. 

* Dr. Cudworth has quoted this testimony of Boetius from memory, and on that 
account has not given the exact words. In Boetius’ book entitled Quomodo Substan- 
tie in eo, quod sint, bone sint, cum non sint substantialia bona, p. 167. the passage 
runs thus: Alia (enunciatio) est doctorum tantum, que tamen ex talibus communis 
animi conceptionibus venit, ut est, qum incorporalia sunt, in loco non esse, et catera : 
que non vulgus, sed docti comprobant, “ There is another proposition of the learned 
only, which comes however from such common conceptions of the mind, as for 
example, that incorporeals are not in place, &c. which is admitted not by the vulgar 
but by the learned.” As St. Augustine and Boetius were the common teachers of the 
Latins in succeeding centuries, it is not difficult to understand therefore from what 
eg this opinion was derived by.all the more able and erudite fathers that lived after 

em. 

* Hobbes and not a few others besides him ranked this doctrine of unextended 
natures and of God and the soul being devoid of all extension, among those dogmas 
which owed their origin to the too great sagacity of the scholastic doctors: in which 
they were unquestionably mistaken. 
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must of necessity be either physical minimums, that cannot actu- 
ally be divided further by reason of their littleness (if there be 
any such thing) or else mere mathematical points, which are not 
so much as mentally divisible: so that thousands of these incor- - 
poreal substances, or spirits, might dance together at once upon 
a needle’s point. To which it was long since thus replied by 
Plotinus :* Ody otrw 82 apepic we puxpdv’ otrw yap ovdty Frrov 
Kai peptoroy Eorat’ Kal ov ravi aiTé idappdae’ ovd’ av avEouévy 
To avtd auviorat add’ ovd’ ovTwE WE anpEioV, Ov yap Ev onyEioY 
& Gyxoc, GAN’ amrapa ty air@ ovd we épapudoe, “ God, and all 
other incorporeal substances, are not so indivisible, as if they were 
parvitudes or little things, as physical points; for so would they 
still be mathematically ai isible ; nor yet as if they were mathe- 
matical points neither, which indeed are no bodies nor substances, 
but only the termini of a line. And neither of these ways could 
the Deity congruere with the world; nor souls with their 
. respective bodies, so as to be all present with the whole of them.”5 
in, he writeth particularly concerning the Deity thus:f 
Ours otrwe apuepic, We Td opexowrarov, plyioTroy yap aTayrwr, 
ov peyl3ea, adrAa Suvepe’ Anwrlov 62 Kal amrepov avrov, ov 
ry adiutiriry, 7 tov peyéSouc, Hj rov aptSpov, adAa Te amept- 
Afrry tie Suvapewc, “ God is not so indivisible as if he were the 
smallest or least of things, for he is the greatest of all, not in 
shoe of magnitude, but of power. Moreover, as he is indivi- 
sible, so is he also to be acknowledged infinite; not as if he 
were a magnitude, or a number, which could never be past 
through, but because his power is incomprehensible.” More- 
over, the same philosopher condemneth this for a vulgar error, 
proceeding from sense and imagination, that whatsoever is unex- 
tended, and indistant, must therefore needs be little; he affirm- 
ing, on the contrary, the vulgar to be much mistaken, as to true 
greatness and littleness:{ Méya voylZovrec 10 aiodyrov, amo- 
ovpev Tac tv peyaAw Kal rooobry éxelyn n pboic exrelverat’ Td 
fe oti rovro rd Acydpuevoy péya picody? & 8& voulSerae puxpdov 
elvat péya® ime’ SAov emt wav robrov pépoc PIdver, uadAov oé 





* Page 656. [Ennead. 6. lib. 4. cap. 13.] ; 

5 Dr. Cudworth’s translation of this passage, it is evident, does not correspond to 
Plotinus’ words, but is a somewhat free interpretation of them, although on the whole 
sufficiently in accordance with the author's meaning. He has, moreover, not adduced 
the whole passage, but made several omissions. In order fully to comprehend its 
force, it will be necessary to ascertain first of all what the ancient philosophers meant 
e, puxpoy and onpetov. Muxpdy is the point, and onpeioy the sign of the Latins. 

e shall give the definition of each in the words of St. Augustine from his book De 
Quantitate Anime, cap. 11. sect. 18. p. 303. tom. 1. opp. “ It is called a point when 
it is in the middle of a figure: but if it is the beginning of a line or lines, or even the 
end, or simply denotes any thing understood to be without parts and is not in the | 
middle of a figure, it is called a sign. But a point is a mark in the middle of a figure. 
Consequently every point is also a sign but not every sign a point.” 

+ Page 764. [Ennead 6. lib. 9,] t+ Page 645. [Ennead. 6. lib. 4. cap. 2.] 
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Touro wavraxdJev Tolc avrov pévecty em’ éxeivo lov evploxe: avTo 
qwavraxov trav xal peiloy éavrov, “ We commonly, looking upon 
this sensible world as great, wonder how that (indivisible and un- 
extended) nature of the Deity can every where comply, and be 
present with it. Whereas that which is vulgarly called great, is 
indeed little; and that which is thus imagined to be little, is 
indeed great. Forasmuch as the whole of this diffuseth itself 
through every part of the other; or rather, this whole corporeal 
universe, in every one of its parts, findeth that whole and entire, 
and therefore greater than itself.” To the same purpose also 
Porphyrius :* To dvtwe dv ovre péya, ovTE peKOdv éort’ (To yap 
péya Kat puxodv Kuplwe SyKxov tdia) exBeBnnde S2 7rd péya xal 
pixpov' kal wip rd péytorov Kal rip ro EAdXLGTOY, TauTO Kal EV 
aoiSu@ ov’ ei wal evploxerat dua bro wavrdc¢ peylorov, Kal bro 
wavroc éAayxicrou evptaxduevor’ pire doa we péytotoy avTo UT0- 
vonaec’ el O& uy, aTopncetc, wwe pEytaTov Sy roig éAayxloroig GyKoLC 
ie aA BN fewStv, f} avoradév’ unre we éAdyioror, él of pn, 
mwadw atophoac, Tac tA\ayxatov Sy rote peylaroig SyKxore WapEOTt, 
py wodAaTAacadiv, } avénOiv, “The Deity, which is the only 
true Being, is neither great nor little (forasmuch as great and 
little properly belong to corporeal bulk or magnitude); but 1 
exceedeth both the greatness of every thing that is great, and 
the littleness of whatsoever is little (it being more indivisible, 
and more one with itself, than any thing that is little, and more 
powerful than any thing that is great); so that it is above both 
the greatest and the least; it being found all one and the same 
by every greatest and every smallest thing participating thereof. 
herefore you must neither look upon God as the greatest 
thing (that is, in a way of quantity) for then you may well 
doubt, how being the greatest, he can be all of him present with 
every least thing, neither diminished, nor contracted; nor yet 
must you look upon him as the least thing neither; for if you 
do so, then will you be at a loss again, how, being the least 
thing, he can be present with all the greatest bulks; neither 
multiplied, nor augmented.” In a word, the sum of their answer 
amounts to this, that an incorporeal unextended Deity is neither 
a physical point, because this hath distance in it, and is menta ly 
divisible; nor yet a mathematical one, because this, though hav- 
ing neither magnitude nor substance in it, hath, notwithstanding, 
site and position; a point being, according to Aristotle,°a mona 
having site and position. It is not to be conceived as a parv’ 
tude, or-very little thing, because then it could not congruer? 
with all the greatest things; nor yet as a great thing, in 2 W4Y 


* Sent. p. 243. [Sect. 36.] ta- 

6 De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 13. Ereypr povag sors, Sioty Exovca. Add ante 
physicor, lib. 13. cap. 12, p, 471. tom. 4. opp. where he explains in what way ® Pe 
differs from a monad. 
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of quantity and extension; because then it could not be all of it 
present to every least thing. Nor does true greatness consist in 
a way of bulk or magnitude, all magnitude being but little ; 
since there can be no infinite magnitude, and no finite magnitude 
can have infinite power, as Aristotle before urged. d to 
conclude, though some, who are far from Atheists, may make 
themselves merry with that conceit of “thousands of spirits 
dancing at once upon a needle’s point ;” and though the Atheists 
may endeavour to rogue and ridicule all incorporeal substance in 
that manner, yet does this run upon a clear mistake of the hypo- 
thesis, and make nothing at all against it; forasmuch as an un- 
extended substance is neither any parvitude, as is here supposed 
(because it hath no magnitude at all), nor hath it any place, or 
site, or local motion, properly belonging to it; and therefore can 
neither dance upon a needle’s point nor any where else. 

But in the next place, it is further objected, that what is 
neither great nor little, what possesses no space, and hath no 
place nor site amongst bodies, must therefore needs be an ab- 
solute nonentity, forasmuch as magnitude or extension are the 
very essence of being or entity, as such; so that there can be 
neither substance, nor accident unextended. Now, since what- 
soever is extended, is bodily, there can therefore be no other 
substance, besides body, nor any thing incorporeal, otherwise 
than as that word may be taken for a thin and subtle body; in 
which sense fire was, by some in Aristotle,’ said to be, wadcora 
TWY oroLxXelwy aowyaroy, and aowyarwraroyv, “ the most incor- 
poreal of al] the elements;” and Aristotle® himself useth the 
word in the same manner, when he affirmeth, that all philoso- 
phers did define the soul by three things, motion, sense, and 
incorporeity ; several of those, there mentioned by him, under- 


7 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 6. tom. 2. opp. 

8 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 7. tom. 2, Were I disposed to be prolix I might 
here quote a vast number of passages from ancient authors, both Christian and profane, 
in which the word dowparog is used in this sense: but I have already repeatedly 
produced testimonies of the kind. I shall, however, briefly point out the various 
senses in which it occurs among the ancient philosophers.- In the first place they call 
that dowparoc which is imperceptible to the sense, and known and comprehended by 
the mind alone. This is a frequent meaning with the Platonists, who apply the term 
to ideas, or the species and forms of things, to the faculties of the mind, and to virtues 
and perfections ; the whole of which, however, although the Platonists speak of them 
as self-existent natures, are, abstractedly considered, nowhere butin our own minds. 
Secondly, that is termed dowparog which is destitute of form and quality, though in 
other regpects consisting of undigested, rude, and gross matter; in this sense many 
called An incorporeal, on which subject we have already spoken above. Thirdly, 
they designated by this name whatever consisted of most slight and subtle particles. 
Thus many of the ancients asserted fire and air to be incorporeal. Not a few of the 
early Christian fathers also might be instanced, as St. Basil and others, who, although 
holding the angels to possess bodies, nevertheless call them dowparot, orincorporeal, in 
reference, namely, to our own terrestrial and concrete bodies, Lastly, the Platonists 
in particular apply this word to natures altogether free from bodily concretion, and in 
no respect susceptible of extension. 
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standing the soul to be no otherwise incorporeal, than as owpya 
Nerorpepic, “a thin and subtle body.” In answer to which 
objection, we may remember, that Plato, in the passage before 
cited, declareth this to be but a vulgar error, that whatsoever 
doth not take up space, and is in no place, is nothing. He inti- 
mating the original hereof to have sprung from men’s adhering 
‘too much to those lower faculties of sense and imagination, 
which are able to conceive nothing, but what is corporeal.9 And 
accordingly Plotinus;* ‘H piv alcSnoic, 9 rpoctyovrec amiarov- 
fev TOIC eis Afyee Sre We nae Wee" 6 88 Adyoe TO We kat 
Moe gyoty, ovK eraScicay Woe kal Woe yeyovtvat, aAAG 7d éxraBiy 
wav avrov pereAngévat, Svro¢e adtacrarov avrov, ‘‘ Sense indeed, 
which we attending to, disbelieve these things, tells us of here 
and there; but reason dictates, that here and there is so to be 
understood of the Deity, not as if it were extendedly here and 
there, but because every extended thing, and the several parts 
of the world, partake every where of that, being indistant and 
unextended.” To the same purpose Porphyrius:f Ai rofvuy év 
raic oxéifeot karaxpatourrag rig Ekarépon iddrnTog pn. ewadAarrelv 
rac pbazc’ padAov Oo? ra TpocdvTa TOi¢ cwuacty, 7 ToiavTa, MA 
pavraZeora xal So€aZew rept ro dowparoy’ Tw piv yap owparwy, 
év ovvyvela mac’ éxelywy &: porLg év yvwos ylverat. aopioTwv 
wept aura, Ewe av bwd pavtactac xparnra, “ We ought therefore, 
in our disquisitions concerning corporeal and incorporeal beings, 
to conserve the property of each, and not to confound their 
natures; but especially to take heed, that our fancy and 
Imagination do not so far impose upon our judgments, as to 
make us attribute to incorporeals what properly belongeth to 
bodies only. For we are all accustomed to bodies; but as for 
Incorporeals, scarcely any one reaches to the knowledge of them ; 
men always fluctuating about them, and diffiding them, so long 
as they are held under the power of their imagination.” Where 
afterwards he propoundeth a form for this, how we should think 
of incorporeals, so as not to confound their natures with cor- 
poreals: “Ey azeiporc pépect rov Siacrarov wapov GAov ro adt- 
dorarov, OUTE pEpiCSiv TapEoTi, TH péper Siddv pépoc, OTE mAN- 
SuvOiv rp AHO wapéyev Eavtd wéAAAa wANotacSiv’® add’ SAov 
maol re Tolc mepsot TOU Sykwpévov, Evl re ExadoTw TOV TAHBove, 
ausowc Kat amwAnSivrwe kal we tv aorOug 7d dS? pspeKwec xal 
Sinonuévwc amoAavev avtov, “ That the indistant and unex- 
tended Deity is the whole of it present in infinite parts of the 
distant world, neither divided, as applying part to part; nor yet 
multiplied into many wholes, according to the multiplicity of 
those things, that partake thereof. But the whole of it (one and 


® See above, where this passage of Plato is quoted and illustrated with some 
observations. 
* Page 656. t Ag. p. 242. . 
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the same in number) is present to all the parts of the bulky 
world, and to every one of those many things in it, undividedly 
and unmultipliedly; that in the mean time partaking thereof 
dividedly.” It was granted therefore by these ancients, that 
this unextended, and indistant nature of incorporeals is agdv- 
raotov, “a thing altogether unimaginable ;” and this was con- 
cluded by them to be the only reason, why so many have pro- 
nounced it to be impossible, because they attended only to sense 
and imagination, and made them the only measure of things and 
truth ; it having been accordingly maintained by divers of them 
(as Porphyrius tells us), that imagination and intellection are but 
two different names for one and the same thing:* ’Ovduaroc 
dtapopac moooreBelone rH Tov vou brocrdcel, cal rig pavractac, 
n yao év Aoyexy Cow gavracta SéSoxro avroi¢g vdyore, “ There 
is a difference of names only, and no more, betwixt mind 
and fancy; fancy and imagination, in rational animals, seeming 
to be the same thing with intellection.” But there are many 
things, which no man can have any phantasm or imagination of, 
and yet are they, notwithstanding, by all unquestionably ac- | 
knowledged for entities, or realities; from whence it is plain, 
that we must have some other faculties in us, which extend 
beyond fancy and imagination. Reason indeed dictates, that 
whatsoever can either do, or suffer any thing, must therefore be 
undoubtedly something; but that whatsoever is unextended, 
and hath no distant parts one without another, must therefore 
needs be nothing, is no common notion, but the spurious sug- 
gestion of imagination only, and a vulgar error. ‘There need to 
be no fear at all, lest a Being infinitely wise and powerful, 
which acts upon the whole world, and all the parts thereof, in 
framing and governing the same, should prove a nonentity, 
merely for want of bulk and extension; or, because it swells not 
out into space and distance, as bodies do, therefore vanish into 
nothing. Nor does active force and power, as such, depend 
upon bulk and extension; because then whatsoever had the 

eater bulk, would have the greater activity. There are there- 
ore two kinds of substances in the universe; the first corporeal, 
which are nothing but éy«o., “ bulks,” or “ tumours,” devoid of 
all self-active power; the second incorporeal, which ate aoy«or 
Suvdpetc, “ substantial powers, vigours, and activities ;” which, 
though they act upon bulk and extension, yet are themselves 
unbuiky, and devoid of quantity and dimensions; however, they 
have a certain B40o0c in them in another sense,f an “ essential 
profundity,” according to this of Simplicius:'° Megiorn piv 


* Page 224. ’Ag. + In Ar. Phys. p. 3. 

10 T suppose Simplicius’ meaning to be simply that the nature of what is cognizable 
to intelligence and reason alone, is difficult of comprehension to us, in the same way as 
the apostle St.Paul ascribes a certain B43o0c to wisdom and the other divine perfections, 
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atAw@e 1) owudatun ovcla maca, GAAwy aAAaxov trav poolov 
keisévw’ autpiorog 2 ciApivac } vospa, TOAD d& Hd00c Exovoa, 
“ All corporeal substance is simply divisible, some parts of it 
being here and some there; but intellectual substance is indi- 
visible, and without dimensions, though it hath much of depth 
and profundity in it in another sense.” But that there is some- 
thing agavracrov, “ unimaginable,” even in body itself, is evi- 
dent, whether you will suppose it to be infinitely divisible or 
not, as you must of necessity suppose one or other of these. 
_ And that we ought not always to pronounce of corporeal things 
themselves according to imagination, is manifest from hence; 
because, though astronomical reasons assure us, that the sun 1s 
really more than a hundred times bigger than the whole earth, 
yet can we not possibly, for all that, imagine the sun of such a 
bigness, nor indeed the earth itself half so big, as we know it to 
be. The reason whereof is, partly because we never had a sense 
or sight of any such vast bigness at once, as that of either of 
them; and partly because our sense always representing the sun 
to us, but we wedtatov, “ as of a foot diameter ;”! and we beitg 
accustomed always to imagine the same according to the appear- 
ance of sense, are not able to frame any imagination of it, a8 
very much bigger. Wherefore if imagination be not to be 
trusted, nor made the criterion, or measure of truth, as to sen- 
sible things themselves, much less ought it to be as to things 
" insensible. Besides all which the ancient Incorporealists argued 
after this manner, that it is as difficult for us to conceive a sub- 
stance, whose duration is unextended or unstretched out in time, 
into past, present, and future, and therefore without begmning ; 
as that which is unextended as to parts, place or space, 10 
length, breadth, and thickness ; yet does reason pronounce, that 
there must needs be not only a duration without beginning, but 
also dxpovoc aidv, a “timeless eternity,” or a permanent dura- 
tion, differing from that successive flux of time (which is one 0 

Plato’s® yevynra, “ things generated,” or that had a beginning) 
this parity of reason is by Plotinus thus insisted on:** Aco ov 


Rom. xi. 33. If as the learned Doctor supposes, he understood any thing else by 
this term, and intended to denote some natural property of incorporeal things, 
would not, if he were alive, be himself able to explain his own meaning to us In ¢ 
and perspicuous words. 8 

1 He imitates the words of Cicero, Academ. Quest. lib. 4. cap. 26. p. 2294. wae ai 
opp. ‘Quid potest esse sole majus? quem mathematici amplius duodeviginti part aul 
confirmant majorem esse, quam terram : quantulus nobis videtur? mihi quidem 4 be 
pedalis, “‘ What can be greater than the sun? which mathematicians assert 0 ‘ 
eighteen times larger than the earth: of what size does it appear to us to be? tom 
indeed about a foot in diameter.” 

2 In Timzo, p. 529. opp. 

* Page 669. [Ennead. 6. lib. 5. cap. 11.] of 

* Dr. Cudworth has given a paraphrastic interpretation rather than a translation 
these words of Plotinus. 
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2v xpdvy, adAd wavréc yodvou Ew, rov piv xoovov cxrdvapevou 
_alst modc Staoracty, rovd alwvog tv ro ate ptvortoe kal koa- 
rouvroc, kal mAglovog Svrog Ouvdpet Gidly, Tov éwt ToAAG SoKOvYTO? 
igvae ypdvov, “For the same reason, that we deny local exten- | 
sion to the Deity, must we also deny temporal distance to the 
. same; and affirm, that God is not in time, but above time, in 
eternity. Forasmuch as time is always scattered and stretched 
out in length and distance, one moment following after another ; 
but eternity remaineth in the same, without any flux, and yet 
nevertheless outgoeth time, and transcendeth the flux thereof, 
though seeming to be stretched and spun out more into length.” 
Now, the reason why we cannot frame a conception of such a 
timeless eternity, is only because ourselves are essentially in- 
volved in time, and accordingly are our conceptions chained, 
fettered and confined to that narrow and dark dungeon, that 
ourselves are imprisoned in; notwithstanding which, our freer 
faculties, assuring us of the existence of a being, which far 
transcendeth ourselves, to wit, one that is infinitely perfect ; we 
have, by means hereof, pavrefav riva, “ a certain vaticination,” 
of such a standing timeless eternity, as its duration. 

But as for that conceit, of immaterial or incorporeal bodies, or 
that God, and human souls are no otherwise incorporeal than as 
ow@pa Aerropepic, “a thin and subtle body,”, such as wind or 
vapour, airy or ether; it is certain that, according to the prin- 
ciples of the most ancient atomic philosophy (before it was 
atheized) there being no such real quality of subtlety or tenuity 
(because this is altogether unintelligible) but this difference” 
arising wholly from motion, dividing the insensible parts, and 
every way agitating the same, together with a certain contexture © 
of those parts; it 1s not impossible, but that the finest and most 
subtle body that ia, might become as gross, hard, heavy, and 
opaque, as flesh, earth, stones, lead, or iron; and again, that the 
grossest of these bodies, by motion, and a different contexture 
of parts, might not only be crystalized, but also become as thin, 
soft, and fluid as the finest ether. So that there is no specific 
difference betwixt a thick and thin, a gross and fine, an opaque 
and pellucid,.an hard and soft body, but accidental only; and 
therefore is there no reason why life and understanding should 
be thought to belong to the one rather than to the other of them. 
Besides which, the reasons of the ancient Incorporealists (after- 
wards to be produced) will evince, that the human soul and 
mind cannot possibly be any body whatsoever, though never so 
fine, thin, and subtle, whose parts are by motion dividable, and 
separable from one another.* 

* I am by no means disposed to become the advocate of those who hold souls and 


spirits to be most subtle bodies ; yet I think I may be permitted to express my doubts, 
whether this argument, borrowed from the atomic philosophy, will effectually silence 
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But it is further objected against this unextended nature, of 
incorporeal substances, as they are said to be all in the whole, 
and all in every part of that body, which they are united into, 


them. This sect will perhaps grant it to be the case with natural bodies, that they may 
be increased or diminished, become gross or thin, according to the different contexture 
of the particles they are composed of ; but will deny the possibility of founding any 
argument upon this against themselves, For that far different is the nature of celestial 
and ethereal bodies; which always continue such as they were made at the beginning, 
and are not subject to any change or assume any other form, but ever remain in the 
same individual state. Such being the case, the whole controversy will be reduced to 
this question: Whether it is repugnant to reason and the nature of things, that there 
should be corporeal natures, that is, consisting of a certain matter, endowed with a 
certain form, extended and therefore included in a certain space, and lastly, moveable ; 
but at the same time so thin and subtle that they are imperceptible to the senses, can be 
separated by no force, admit of no increase or diminution, and are destructible by nothing 
short of infinite power. Those who hold the souls of men, and good as well as evil 
* genii, to be corporeal, see nothing contradictory in this opinion ; and in this they have 
the fellowship and concurrence of an immense host both of ancient and modern phi- 
losophers. hoever supposed God to resemble the nature of fire, or to be a soul per- 
vading the whole universe, or the souls of men to be either igneous or ethereal, and at 
the same time immortal, or souls to be compounded of the various elements and yet 
incapable of perishing, all maintained the existence of bodies, or, if you will, a celestial 
matter of the kind, against which no force whatever is of any avail. And how vast 
is the multitude of these? I speak not now of the heaven of the Peripatetics which 
is devoid of all conversion and change, although extended and corporeal. Even those 
Platonists themselves, who in times past contended with so much zeal for the existence 
of unextended natures, seem to me to be not very far from this opinion. For one of 
the tenets of the major part at least of these philosophers is, that a certain body 
united with every soul and demon, but much more thin, slight, and fine than our 
bodies, and bearing a sort of resemblance in its subtlety to fire, light, and ether. The 
learned Doctor himself seems to lean to the opinion, which was more openly avowed 
by his friend Dr. Henry More. As this body, according to the doctrine of this sect, 
perpetually adheres to souls and demons, and is utterly incapable of being separated 
from them, it is necessarily as immortal, immutable, eternal, and constant as the natures, 
themselves tHat are invested with it. Hierocles, Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagore, 
p. 213.: ‘0 advOpwroc Wuxn Noyicn) perd oupguovc éSavdrov odparog, “ Man 
is a rational soul with a congenerate immortal body.” These philosophers, therefore, not 
only acknowledge bodies, more gross or subtle of their own nature, but also majntain 
that there is a substance consisting of parts, included in space, extended, ina word, cor- 
poreal, and yet at the same time indivisible and perennial, and susceptible of injury 
from no power short of the divine. And I must frankly confess I do not consider this 
to belong to that class of opinions which are termed self-contradictory; nor, when I 
contemplate the infinite power of God, can I perceive any thing to prevent me from 
supposing that it is possible for him to create natures, in a certain respect corporeal, 
oat bal continuous and consistent, as not to admit of being changed, dissolved, oF 
pated. 

But those who deny souls and spirits to be bodies more slight and subtle than our 
own, will perhaps come into closer collision, and abandon the course pointed out by 
Dr. Cudworth. They will grant, in the first place, that it is possible for such natures 
as we have been speaking of to exist; but will then add, that this is by no means the 
point in dispute, which is simply, Whether spirits and souls are such natures ; 80 
that this is utterly impossible, because matter cannot be made to partake of thought 
and ratiocination. Liberius Fromondus, Philosophie Christiane de Animo, lib. !4. 
cap. 2, p. 801. thus writes: “It would be necessary to insert into that soul another 
second soul ; because that man discharges the vital functions, and especially those 0 
intellect and will by means of another principle infused into matter.” But they do né 
appear to me to gain much even by this argument. For they themselves acknowledge 
that the properties and virtues of that celestial and ethereal matter, from which their 
opponents suppose souls and spirits to be compounded, are wholly unknown to them.. 
By what right therefore do they contend that a thing, the nature of which they a 
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or act upon; that this is an absolute contradiction and impossi- 
bility, because if the whole of the Deity be in this one point of 
matter, then can there be nothing at all of it in the next ad- 
joining, but that must needs be another whole, and nothing the 
same with the former. In like manner, if the whole human 
soul be in one part of this organized body, then can there be none 
at all of it in any other part thereof; and so not the whole in 
the whole. To which objection the ancient Incorporealists made 
this twofold reply. First, in way of concession, That this is 
indeed an absolute contradiction for an extended substance, or 
body, to be all of it in every one part of that space, which the 
whole occupieth. Thus Plotinus:* Ywyare adbvarov év rA&cloa 
v6 avrd SXAov elvat, cat rd pépog Sep 7d SXAOv brapxev, “ It is 
impossible for a body, or extended substance, to be one and the 
same, all of it in every part of that space, which it possesses ; 
and for- every part thereof, to be the same with the whole.t 
But, secondly, as for an unextended and indistant substance, 
which hath no parts one without another, it is so far from being 
a contradiction, that it should be all of it in every part of that 
body, which it acts upon; that it is impossible it should be 
otherwise, only a part in a part thereof, so that an equal quantity 
of both should co-exist together, because this is to suppose an 
unextended substance to be extended. We say it is contra- 
dictious to the nature of that substance, which is supposed to be, 
apsyéIn¢e, Grococ, abdidorarog, apuepic, adtaiperoc, “ devoid of 
magnitude, and of quantity, and of parts indistant, and indi- 
visible ;” that it should be otherwise united to, or conjoined 
with an extended body, than after this way, which is looked 
upon as such conjuring; namely, that the whole of it should be 


ignorant of, cannot become possessed of any particular perfection? While they 
syllogize in this manner: “ Matter can neither reason, nor will, nor understand: 
human souls and spirits reason, will, and understand: therefore they cannot consist of 
matter and body;” they erroneously transfer the affections of this gross and terrestrial 
matter, the chief properties of which we know, to that celestial and aerial matter which 
is altogether distinct from our own. But it is vicious and illogical to confound things 
of a different kind, and from those that are more known to infer the nature and cha- 
racter of those that are unknown. If those who dispute about the nature of the soul 
were to adopt the course I should suggest, they would some of them display greater 
wisdom and accuracy in their controversies with each other. We are taught by the 
scriptures that the soul is a nature distinct and separate from all visible body, and at 
the same time perennial and immortal. Again, the notion of divine holiness and 
justice, which is implanted by nature herself in the minds of all men, proclaims that it 
is utterly impossible for the soul to be annihilated with the body. With these two 
truths we ought to rest content, and to defer the others to that time when, having put 
off this concrete and grosser body, we shall be made acquainted with the inmost recesses 
of things. But in our anxiety to know every thing, we measure ourselves by a 
standard not our own, and task our minds in the vain effort to investigate the internal 
nature of souls, and yet complain in the same breath that the subject is too abstruse 
and recondite. In attempts of which kind we are generally found wanting, and act as 
though we were familiar with the nature and relations of all created things, when scarcely 
the slightest portion of them is known to us. ; 
* Ennead. 4. lib. 7. p. 460. + [See Beausobre, Hist. du Manich. p. 488.] 
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present with, and act upon every part thereof. Thus Plotinus:* 
Odroe 6 Adyoe tE avrov rov rpaypartoc, xal rice ovalac adAdrptov 
ovdey, 008 dx rij¢ Erépac pboewe EAxboac, “ This form of doctrine, 
concerning Incorporeals, is necessarily taken from the thing itself 
(viz. the nature of them as unextended) and hath nothing in it 
aliene from that essence, as confounding the corporeal nature 
therewith.” Whatsoever is unextended and indistant, cannot 
possibly co-exist with an extended substance, point by point, 
and part by part, but it must of necessity be 5Aov ty xat ravroy 
apiOuw, “ Av of it, one and the same numerically ;” that is 
(like itself), undividedly, in every part of that which it acts 
oe Wherefore the word 6,ov, in this form, when it is said, 
that the whole Deity is in every part of the world, and the 
whole soul in every part of the body, is not to be taken in a 
positive sense, for a whole consisting of parts, one without 
another, but in a negative only, for un pepepioptvov, “ an whole 
undivided ;” so that the meaning thereof is no more than this, 
that the Deity is not dividedly in the world, nor the soul divi- 
dedly in the body, a part here and a part there; but the Ts 
Qcioy is ravrayxov Srov pi pmeueoroptvor, “ every where all of it, 
undividedly.” Thus again Plotinus:t Ei otv wavrayov Sedc, 
ovy oldy re peuepioptvov’ ov ydp av ert wavrayou avréc cn, 
adX’ Exacrov avrov pépog, Td piv wel, Td St wo oral, avTdc 
ovy ele Ere Eorat, Gowep el runBeln re wlyeIoc ele woAAd, cat ra 
plon wévra, ovx Eri rd SAov ixeivo Eorat’ mpdc robroic 62 Kai 
owpa’ et S2 ravra advvara, wadty Gv avepavyn To amtorobpmevon, 
ty pbca avOpanrov, du00 Yedv voulZev cal ravraxod rd abrd 
dua SXov elva, “ If therefore God be everywhere, it cannot 
possibly be, that he should be so dividedly ; because then himself 
would not be everywhere, but only a part of bim here, and a 
. part of him there, throughout the whole world; himeelf being 
not one undivided thing. Moreover, this would be all one, as if 
a am guns were cut and divided into many parts, every one of 
which parts could not be that whole magnitude. Lastly, this 
would be the very same as to make God a body.” Now if these 
things be impossible, then must that so much disbelieved thing 
sas upon as such a puzzling griphus, or rather as contra- 
ictious nonsense) be -an undoubted truth, according to the 
common notions of mankind, that God is everywhere; to wit, 
that he is all of him the same whole, undividedly, everywhere. 
The sum of all is, that though it be an absolute contradiction 
for a body, or quantum, to be duo wav, “all of it in every part” 
of that space, which the whole is in; yet it is no contradiction 
at all for an unextended and indistant being, to be all of it undi- 
videdly, in every part of that body it acts upon; but on the 


* Page 662. + Ibid. 
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contrary, it would be flatly contradictious to it to eay, that it is 
only part of it in a part; this being to divide an indivisible 
thing into parts. 

e fourth and last objection against incorporeal and un- 
extended substance is from that illocality and immobility (which 
will follow thereupon) of human souls, and other finite particular 
spirits, such as demons or ls; that this is not only itself 
very absurd, to suppose these finite and particular beings to be 
thus illocal and immoveable, no where, and every where (from 
whence it would seem to follow that they might act the whole 
corporeal universe, or take cognizance of all things therein every 
where); but also, that this conceit is contradictious to the very 
principles of religionists themeelves, and plainly confuted by the 
same; they acknowledging universally that human souls (at 
death) departing out of this body, do locally move from thence 
into a certain other place, called Hades, Hell, or Inferi. Now 
the latter part of this objection is first to be answered. And - 
this 1s indeed a thing which the ancient assertors of incorporeal 
substance, as unextended, were not unaware of; that the vul- 

rly received tradition, of human souls (after death) going into 
Fiades, might be objected inst them. For the satisfying 
whereof Plotinus suggesteth these two things :* First, Td piv ele 
Alsou ylvecSat, el ud tv re Aidei 7d xOpic Abyerat, “ That if by 
Hades be meant’ nothing but rd aedtc, the invisible (as many 
times it is), then is there no more signified by the soul’s going 
into Hades, than its no longer being vitally united to this earth 
body, and but acting apart by itself, and so hath it nothing of 
place necessarily included in it.” Secondly, Ei 8 riva yelpw 
térov’ tl Oavpacrdy 3 twel eal viv ob TO cima Hyer iy ty tory 
xaxelyn Afyerat exci? GAN’ odK Svrog Ert owparoc; 7 ro eldwrov & 
pt) GwooraaSeln, wOC ovK Exel Ov Td cidwdov, “ But if by Hades 
be understood a certain worser place (as sometimes it also is), 
what wonder is this? since now where our body is, there in the 
same place is our soul said to be also? But you will reply, how 
can this be, when there is now no longer any body left? We 
answer, that if the idol of the soul be not quite separated from 


* Ennead. lib. 4. (Cap. 16.p. 659.] 

5 This version is minifestly a very free and diffuse exposition of a few words of 
Plotinus; I consider however that Dr. Cudworth has expressed the philosopher's 
general meaning, although the whole of what is here c= is by no means inculcated in 
the passage from which these words are extracted.’ translating the passage which 
follows also he has taken greater liberty than the words will bear, and yet in my 
opinion has advanced nothing contrary to the doctrine of Plotinus. This author 
belongs to that class, whose words it is sometimes necessary not merely to translate but 
to explain in different and much more copious language, in order to render their real 
meaning clear and manifest. Which course his interpreter Marsilius Ficinus has very 
often neglected, and his version on that account is m many places extremely obscure 
and intricate, so as to be intelligible to those alone who are conversant with the disci- 
pline and diction of the Platonists. 
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it, why should not the soul itself be said to be there also, where 
its idol is?” Where, by the idol of the soul, Plotinus seems to 
mean an airy or spirituous body, quickened and vitalized by the 
soul, adhering to it after death. But when the same philosopher 
supposes this very idol of the soul to be also separable from it, 
and that so as to subsist apart by itself too, this going alone into 
Hades, or the worser place, whilst that liveth only in the intel- 
ligible world (where there is no place or distance), lodged in the 
naked Deity, having nothing at all of body hanging about it, 
and being now not a part but the whole, and so situate neither 
here nor there; in this high flight of his, he is at once both 
absurdly paradoxical, in dividing the life of the soul as it were 
into two, and forgot the doctrine of his own school,® which, as 
himself elsewhere intimateth, was this:? Tyv yerépay Yuynv rdde 


® What Dr. Cudworth here reprehends in Plotinus, and considers to be foreign to 
. the doctrine of the Platonic school, is contained in these words of his which imme- 
diately follow the part here quoted: E¢ d¢ rayredwc AdoEE Ptrocogia cai aridSocro 
eidwror sic roy xeipw Téroy pdvoy, airy bi cadapiig iv Ty vonT@, oddEvdg bEyon- 
pévov airijc, “ But if philosophy should altogether set it free, the idol alone goes 
into a worse place ; but the soul itself lives purely in the intelligible world, nothing 
being then taken out of it.” But if I am not completely mistaken, Dr. Cudworth has 
here misrepresented the opinions of the ancients, especially the Platonists, on the 
image or idol of the soul, and is wrong in asserting that Plotinus forgot the doctrine of 
his own school, and that Porphyry therefore deserted his master. In my judgment 
Plotinus does not offend against the precepts of his sect, and Porphyry, so far from 
despising, strictly follows the discipline of his master. This I hope will be made 
manifest from what we shall observe below on this recondite dogma of the Platonists, a 
great portion of which was transferred to the Christians. But any error our learned 
author may happen to have committed here, is not to be imputed to him as a crime : 
for the obscurity of the Platonists is so great, and their subtleties so refined and 
abstruse, that even the most perspicacious may fail in exploring them, and before Dr. 
Cudworth those have frequently erred in expounding this dogma, who affected to appear 
the principal masters of the Platonic discipline: a fact which might be proved, if 
necessary, by the example of Ficinus and others. 

7 In this passage Plotinus does not intimate, as Dr. Cudworth here states, that the 
whole of the Platoni¢ school held this among their precepts: that no soul is ever 
without body; but merely that rivéc, some of them, maintained it. The soul of the 
world, he informs us, is not said to quit its body, as our soul is said to abandon our 
body: Ob ydp dowep 9 nperipn Néyerat Karadelwey Td copa, “ For it (the soul of 
the world) is not said to quit its body in the same way as ours.” After which he sub- 
jeins: Kaira: revicg gact réde piv copa caradeipay, ob wavrn dé %w owparoc 
EceoSat, “ Although some say it will quit this body, but yet not be altogether out of 
body.” If these words therefore be considered absolutely, the Platonists held two 
opinions on this subject. For while some supposed the soul op its departure from the 
body to be divested of all body whatever, others on the contrary maintained that some 
body always remains connected with the soul, notwithstanding its having put off this 
gross and earthy body, which is compounded of the elements of physical things. Plo- 
tinus himself appears disposed to assent to neither side: and yet whoever puts such a 
construction upon his words will in my opinion deviate from their meaning. The 
whole of the Platonists were agreed that the soul always possesses a certain ce- 
lestial body, and that it is invested with such body when it descends into this concrete 
body, which it again takes away on its departure from it. What, then, does the phi- 
losopher mean? He seems to me to be speaking of that body alone which philoso- 
phers called eidwXov, when he tells us that some supposed the soul to be at no time 
entirely separated and freed from body. On this body, the nature of which we shall 
explain by and by, these philosophers were at variance with each other. Some main- 
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pey copa xaraAdkhpev, ov ravrn 88 %w odparoc Eosofa,* “That 
our soul, though it shall quit this body, yet shall it never be 
disunited from all body.” Wherefore Porphyrius answering the 
same objection, though he were otherwise much addicted to Plo- 
tinus, and here uses his language too, yet does he in this depart 
from him, adhering to the ancient Pythagoric tradition ; which, 
as will appear afterwards, was this, « Phat human souls are 
always united to some body or other.°f “Qozmeo ré iwi yije elvat 
Yuxn toriv, ov rd ying értBaivev, we ra cwyara’ Td O& TOVECTAVaAL 
owparoc, 6 yn¢g émbalve otrw Kat év Gdov elvat zori y~uyy, Srav 
TooecTHKkEl ElowAov, pioty piv Zxovroe elvat év rérw, oxdTE O& THY 
imdoracw Kextnuevou’ wote si 6 Aldne urdyade gore rémog oKo- 
Tevoc,  Puxn év gdou ylyverae épeAxouévy Td ElowAov' ZEeADoboy 
yap avrg Tou orepeov owuaroc, TO IIvevua ovvopuaprel, 6 ix, Tw 
opatowy ovvercEaro® eet O& Ounce ro Bapd wvevua, Kal Evvypor, 
axyot Twv vroyewy Trérwy, ovTw Kal adrn Aéyerat ywopEty bro yi’ 
ovx Sze H airy ovofa peraBalvee rdmove, Kal tv rémog ylverat’ 
avr’ Sri trav repuKorwy owudrwr, réwove perabaivery, ayéceic 
avadtxerat, “ As the soul’s being here upon earth (saith he), is 
not its moving up and down upon it, after the manner of bodies, 
but its presiding over a body, which moveth upon the earth; so 
is its being in Hades nothing but its presiding over that idol, or 
enlivened vaporous body, whose nature it is to be in a place, and 
which is of a dark subsistence. Wherefore, if Hades be taken 
for a subterraneous and dark place, yet may the soul nevertheless 
be said to go into Hades, because when it quits this gross earthy 
body, a more spirituous and subtle body, collected from the spheres 
(or elements) doth still accompany it. Which spirit being moist 
and heavy, and naturally descending to the subterraneous places, 
the soul itself may be said in this sense to go under the earth 
also with it, not as if the substance thereof passed from one 
place to another, but because of its relation and vital union to a 
body which does so.” Where Porphyrius addeth, contrary to 
the sense of Plotinus: “ That the soul is never quite naked of 
all body, but hath always some body or other joined with it 
suitable and agreeable to its own present disposition (either a 
purer or impurer one). But that at its first quitting this gross 
earthy body, the spirituous body, which accompanieth it (as its 
vehicle), must needs go away fouled and incrassated with, the 
gross vapours and steams thereof, till the soul afterwards by 
degrees purging itself, this becometh at length a dry splendour, 
which hath no misty obscurity, nor casteth any shadow.” 


tained that it can be completely put off, and by virtue of philosophy thoroughly 
expelled from the soul; while others denied this to be possible, and consequently 
supposed that the soul is never Zw owparoc, but is always associated with some form 
or other of this gross and earthy body. : 

* Ennead. 4. lib, 3. cap. 4. [Page 374.] + "Ag. p- 235, 
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But because all this doctrine of the ancient Incorporealists, 
concerning the human soul’s being always (after death) united 
to some -body or other, is more fully declared by Philoponus 
than by any other that we have yet met withal, we shall here 
excerp some passages out of him about it. First, therefore, he 
declareth this for his own opinion, agreeable to the sense of the 
best philosophers :* Tijv piv Aoyny ywotoTny, rHv S2 Gdoyoy, 
rovrov piv xweloThiv, GAXou pévror Tivde awparoe axwptoTor, 
Afyw 8? rod IlvevpariKod, éoriv adnSij¢ SdEa, we SetEopev, “That 
the rational soul, as to its energy, is separable from all body; 
but the irrational part, or life thereof, is separable only from this 
gross body, and not from all body whatsoever, but hath (after 
death) a spirituous or airy body, in which it acteth ; this I say is 
a true opinion, as shall be afterwards proved by us.” d 
again: ‘H $2 aAoyoe obk Eri év robry Exe ro elvat, ewidiapever yap Kal 
pera EEodov typ éx robrou ric puxnc’” Oxnyua wat Yroxelpevov = yovca 
TO WvevpariKoy cw@pa’ 6 Kal avTo Fort py ix TWY TECoaOWY, A€yeTal 
6? 2c rov wAsovaZovroc Tov afpoc’ woTEp Kal rovro yhivoy Aéyerat 
dx rov wAeovacovroc, “ The irrational life of the soul bath not all 
its being in this gross earthy body, but remaineth after the soul’s 
departure out of it, having for its vehicle and subject, the 
spirituous body; which itself is also compounded out of the four 
elements, but receiveth its denomination from the predominant 
part, to wit, air; as this gross body of ours is called earthy 
from what is most predominant therein.” Thus do we see that, 
according to Philoponus, the human soul, after death, does not 
merely exercise its rational powers, arfd think only of meta- 
physical and mathematical notions, abstract things, which are 
neither in time nor place, but exerciseth also its lower sensitive 
and irrational faculties, which it could not possibly do, were it 
not then vitally united to some body; and this body then 
accompanying the soul he calls pneumatical, that is (not spiritual 
in the scripture sense, but) spirituous, vaporous, or airy. Let 
us therefore, in the next place, see what rational account Philo- 
ponus can give of this doctrine of the ancients, and of his own 
opinion agreeably thereunto :* ‘H Wvx7j 1) nueréoa, pera Thy ex TOU 
owparoc Tobrou eEodoy, duoAoyeira, pwadrAov d2 amoodelxvurat, tic 
qoov apuvetodat, cal worvde eel rov ov cadac BeCwwpevwy rapt 
XEtv’ ov yap udvov Tov elvar Hudy poovriZer 4 mpdvota, GAAG Kal 
rou ev elvar Ovd ovK apeAcirat 4 Yuy7 cig Td rapa Pbaw eEoAtosir 
gaca, GAAG TUyXavE Tie MooonKOvVENc éemieAclac’ Kai gqetdy TO 
Guapravey avrg Sia yAuKuSuplav iyévero, 2E avayune xat 76 
kadapSiva: de’ adybvoewe avrg yeviaerat’ KavtavSa yap ra évavtla 
tay tvavriwy layara’ dia tovro aAytbverat 4 KaSaipouévy ev Tois 
bwd yhv Stcawrnplorg dia KoAdcewe. "AXX’ ci aawparog 4 Yuxt 


* Proem. in Aristot. De An. + Ibid. 
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adbvaroy avrny wabeiv’ rac oy KoAdZerac; avayKxn obv Taca 
compa Tt avting enpsai, 8 Staxpivdpevov auérpwe f svyxpivdpevor, 
umd Wutewo 7} xaboewco apérpov, adyivee thy uyiv Sa rhv 
oupTabeav’ roioy ovv capa gore td 2Enuptvov avriic; ov Shrov 
rouro’ aveAtan yap sic ra & wv ovvtornxev, adda rovro, rd Ivev- 
parixov, & Aéyouey 2v rotrw ovy ict wavrwe Sia ToUTO, we év 
broxemsivyy, Supde Kal ereSupula kai ra éEne, “ Our human soul 
(in those who are not purged and cleansed in this life) after its 
departure out of this body, is acknowledged, or rather demon- 
strated, to go into Hades, there to receive punishment for its 
evil actions past. For providence does not only take care of our 
being, but also of our well being. Therefore-is the soul, though 
lapsed into a preternatural state, yet not neglected by provi- 
dence, but hath a convenient care taken of it, in order to its 
recovery. And since sinning had its original from the desire of 
pleasure, it must of necessity be cured by pain: for here also 
contraries are the cures of contraries. Therefore the soul being 
to be purged, is punished and pained in those subterraneous 
judicatories and prisons, in order to its amendment. But if the 
soul be incorporeal, it is impossible for it to suffer. How then 
can it be punished? There must of necessity be some bod 

joined with it; which being immoderately constringed or agitated, 
concreted or secreted, and discordantly moved by heat and cold, 
or the like, may make the soul sensible of pain, by reason of 
sympathy, as it 1s here in this life. What body therefore is that 
which is then conjoined with the soul, after the dissolution of 
that earthy body intoits elements? Certainly it can be no other 
than this pneumatical or spirituous body, which we now speak 
of ; for in this are seated, as their subject, the irascible and con- 
cupiscible passions, and they are inseparable from the same; nor 
could they be in the soul disunited from all body: and that soul, 
which is freed from these, would be forthwith freed from genera- 
tion; nor would it be concerned in those subterraneous judi- 
catories arid prisons, but be carried up aloft to the higher celestial 
regions,” &c. After which he endeavours further to confirm 
this opinion from the vulgar phenomena: AjjAoy o2 Ere waddov 
bri rl gore TO WvevparKoy wpa, kat Tobrov axwpioTa Sumo Kat 
ériSupla, 2 abriig rwv moayuatwv éevepyslac’ wo0ev yap ev Toic 
ragog Ta oxtoeon galvovrat gavtdopara; ov yao Onye 7 puxn 
Zoxnuariarat, 7 SAwe éotiv dpaty adda gaol rac akalaprouc 
uxae, pera riv EEosoy robrov rov- cwparog wAavacsat inl tiva 
xpdvoy pera rov [Ivebyaroc, cat rovro mwapacdeKvuvac wept Tove 
ragovg’ Od pporriaréoy evZwiac’ bd robrov yag gaol rou mvev- 
paroc, waxuvdtvroc tk poxSnpac dtalrnc, xatarmacdat wept ta 
r3n tiv vxiv, “Furthermore, that there is such a pneumatical 
(spirituous, vaporous, or airy) body, which accompanieth souls 
unpurged after death, is evident also from the phenomena them- 
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selves. For what account can otherwise be given of those 
spectres and phantoms which appear shadow-like about graves 
or sepulchres, since the soul itself is neither of any figure, nor 
yet at all visible? Wherefore these ancients say, that impure 
souls, after their departure out of this body, wander here, up 
and down, for a certain space, in their spirituous, vaporous, and 
airy body, appearing about sepulchres, and haunting their former 
habitations. For which cause there is great reason that we 
should take care of living well, as also of abstaining from a 
fouler and grosser diet; these ancients telling us likewise, that 
this spirituous body of ours, being fouled and incrassated by evil 
diet, is apt to render the soul, in this life also, more ebnoxious 
to the disturbances of passions.” And here Philoponus goes on 
to gratify us with a further account of some other of the opinions 
of these ancients, concerning this spirituous or airy body, accom- 
panying the soul after death: “Eye yap re cat avrd gact tic 
gurixicg Gwitc, kal yao rpépecdac’ rpepecdac 62 ov oUTwe we 
Touro TO owpa, GAAG OC arywv ov dia poplwy, adX’ Srov Ov SAov, 
péoe eireiv, we of omdyyot, Séxovrat Tove arpove’ dia TOUTO gpov- 
riZovoty of omovdaio: rie Aewrortpac dealrn¢ Kat Enoorépac, dia rd 
py Taxbveodat 76 wWvevpa, aAAG AerrbvecSat' wpd¢ TOUTO Kal Tod¢ 
Kavappobc pact tagaXaubavev’ rovro piv yao rd cwpa Beare 
mAdbveral, éeivo  Kadappoic Sia TOY aTUOV® es yap aThov TiWwev 
toéperat, Tvon O& kadaloerat’ ov SiwoyavaoOa Sé pact abrd, aAN 
Srov é¢ 6Aou éevepyeiv, xara trac aicOhoec, Kal roy alaSyrov 
avriAauBavecOa’ did Kal ’"ApiororéAne gnoiv év roig pera ra 
puotkd, Ort h Kuplwe alcOna¢ pla, Kat rd Kvplwe aicOnrhoroy Ev, 
“They further add, that there is something of the plantal and 
plastic life also, exercised by the soul, in those spirituous or airy 
bodies after death; they being nourished too, though not after - 
the same manner, as these gross earthy bodies of ours are here, 
but by vapours; and that not by parts or organs, but throughout 
the whole of them (as sponges), they imbibing every where those 
vapours. For which cause they, who are wise, will in this life 
also take care of using a thinner and drier diet, that so that 
spirituous body Mus we have also at this present time. within 
our grosser body) may not be clogged and incrassated, but 
attenuated. Over and above which, those ancients made use of 
catharms, or purgations, to the same end and purpose also: for 
as this earthy body is washed by water, so is that spirituous body 
cleansed by cathartic vapours; some of these vapours being 
nutritive, others purgative. Moreover, these ancients further 
declared concerning this spirituous body, that it was not organized, 
but did the whole of it; in every part throughout, exercise all 
functions of sense, the soul, hearing, and seeing, and perceiving 
all sensibles by it every where. For which cause, Aristotle 
himself affirmeth, in his Metaphysics, that there is properly but 
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one sense, and but one sensory ; he, by this one sensory, mean- 
ing the spirit, or subtle airy body, in which the sensitive power 
doth all of it, through the whole, immediately apprehend all 
variety of sensibles. And if it be demanded, how it comes then 
to pass, that this spirit appears organized in sepulchres, and most 
commonly of human form, but sometimes in the form of some 
other animals? to this those ancients replied, That their appear- 
ing so frequently in human form proceedeth from their being 
incrassated with evil diet, and then, as it were, stamped upon 
with the form of this exterior ambient body in which they are, 
as crystal is formed and coloured like to those things aiok it is 
fastened in, or reflects the image of them; and that their having 
sometimes other different forms proceedeth from the fantastic 
power of the soul itself, which can at pleasure transform. this 
spirituous body into any shape; for being airy, when it is con- 
densed and fixed, it becometh visible, and again invisible, and 
vanishing out of sight when it is expanded and rarified.” 

Now, from these passages cited out of Philoponus, it further 
appeareth, that the ancient assertors of the soul’s immortality 
did not suppose human souls, after death, to be quite stripped 
stark naked from all body ; but that the generality of souls had. 
then a certain spirituous, vaporous, or airy body accompanying 
them, though in different degrees of purity or impurity re- 
spectively to themselves. As also that they conceived this 
spirituous body (or at least something of it) to hang about the 
soul also here in this life, before death, as its interior indument or 
vestment, which also then sticks to it when that other gross — 
earthly part of the body is, by death, put off, asan outer garment. 
And some have been inclinable to think (by reason of certain his- 
toric phenomena®) these two to be things so distinct, that it is not 
impossible for this spirituous body, together with the soul, to be 


* Thus some are recorded to have been seen in two places at the same time ; others 
to have been a long time inanimate, and afterwards on being restored to themselves to 
have declared that in the meanwhile they had seen most wonderful and extraordinary 
things. These examples led well-meaning but over-credulous persons to believe that 
the human soul, clothed in its own interior body, is for a certain time absent from this 
body even before death. That not a few traces of these opinions, which are here cited 
from the Platonists, still remain among Christians, especially the Roman Catholics, 
must be known to every one acquainted with the popular opinions and superstitions, 
The Platonic philosophy, indeed, which was approved by the ancient Christians, has 
been abandoned,-and another substituted in its place: but the dogmas and conclusions 
derived from it have beeff retained by most men in all their pristine integrity. And 
any one conversant with the ancient philosophy, might write a long an com- 
mentary upon the relics of the Platonic philosophy among Christians. us happens 
it with mortals, The primary and fundamental doctrines of a sect are very often re- 
pudiated by those who preside over cOmmunities ; while they either are unwilling to 
interfere with the consequences and institutions that proceed from them, owing to their 
ignorance of their origin, or are unable to do so, because the people is not easily pre- 
vailed upon to abandon inveterate customs. In the course of time, many opinions and 
rites are held sacred, which those whe are addicted to them would hold in far different 
estimation, if they were thoroughly aware of their origin. 
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locally separated from the other grosser body, for some time 

before death, and without it. And indeed thus much cannot be 

denied, that our soul acteth not immediately only upon bones, - 
flesh, brains, and other such like gross parts of the body, but 

first, and chiefly upon the animal spirits, as the immediate instru- 

ments of sense and fancy, and that, by whose vigour and 

activity the other heavy and unwieldy bulk of the body is so 

nimbly moved. And therefore we know no reason but we may 

assent here to that of Porphyrius:9 Td aiua vou cai ropogy éare 

rou mvebuaroc, TO OF rvevpa Synua Tie Yuyic, “ That the blood 

is the food and nourishment of the spirit, (that is, that subtle body 

called the ‘animal spirits’) and that this spirit is the vehicle of 
the soul, or the more immediate seat of life.” 

Nevertheless, the same Philoponus there addeth, that according 
to these ancients, besides the terrestrial body, and this spirituous 
and airy body too, there is yet a third kind of body, of a higher 
rank than either of the former, (peculiarly belonging to such 
souls after death, as are purged and cleansed from corporeal 
affections, lusts and passions) called by them, capa av-youdie, 
and ovpanoy, and aiSégov, &c. a “luciform,” and “celestial,” 
and “ethereal body.” The soul (saith he) continueth either in the. 
terrestrial or the aerial body, so long, Ewe éaurijvy xaddpaca ave- 
vex, rie yevéoewo avradAayéica’ ré7e rolvuy kal Tov Supdy, Kal 
THY émisupulay amorlSerat wera robrov Tov oxhparoc, Tov mvebparoc 
Aéyw* elvar dé rt Kat pera rovro GAXo rt aidlwe airing eEnupévor, 
owpa ovpavioy Kat da rovro aidioy, & gaciw Adyoudic 7 > Ac- 
Tp0Edec’ Tuy yao &yxooplwy ovcay avaykn wavTwo Exew Tia 
kAnpov, Sv storxet, Epo Svra Tov Koopov' cal et aelynrd¢ gore, 
kal Set avriy det 2vepyeiv, Set Exetv aidlwe tEnupévoy rd copa, 6 
ast Zworoqoe’ Oia Tavra ovy TO abyordés pact capa avriny aat 
Exev, “until that having purged itself, it be carried aloft and 
freed from generation. And then doth it put off both the 
irascible and concupiscible passions at once, together with this 
second vehicle, or body, which we call spirituous. Wherefore 
these ancients say, that there is another heavenly body always 
conjoined with the soul, and eternal, which they call luciform, 
and star-like: for it being a mundane thing, must of apres 
have some part of the world as a province allotted to it, whic 
it may administer. And since it is always moveable, and ought 


® Where this precept of Porphyry’s is to be met with I leave to others to discover, 
having in vain sought for it in those books wherein he discourses on the soul and the 
things pertaining to it. It is so much at variance, however, with his opinions, as we 
find certain axioms in his book, De Antra Nympharum, which are closely allied to it. 
Thus p. 257. he tells us that some souls “delight in blood and in the moist juices :” 
Aipa piv ody ratratc cai 6 dwypd¢ yévoc ¢iXog. In another place, p. 259. Ae’ 
aizaroc, he says, cai 2& aludrwy 1 capxoyovia’ cal yirey ye Td Opa TH YUxy 3 
nupisorat, “ By means of the blood and from blood flesh is produced: andthe body is 
the vestment of the soul, with which it is clothed.” 
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always to act, it must have a body eternally conjoined with it, 
which it may always enliven. And for these causes do they 
affirm the soul always to have a luciform body.” Which lucid 
and ethereal body of the soul is a thing often mentioned by 
other writers also: as Proclus, in. his commentary upon the 
Timazus:* Kai rii¢ avOowrlunc Wuyine 2hprnrat re rovovroy 
éxnua alSépiov, we adroc now" tubiGaca youw sic Synua kat 
avrny not roy Snutoupyoy’ Kal yap racay Yuynv avayxn 400 
TOY JvyTWY swLaTwY aidiote Kal evKiwhrote yxpnoIar swHpacr, 
&¢ Kar’ ovolay Exovoay 7rd xevetv, “ The human soul hath also 
(saith he) such an ethereal vehicle belonging to it, as Plato him- 
self intimates, when he affirmeth the Demiurgus at first to have 
placed it in achariot. For of necessity every soul, before this 
mortal body, must have an eternal and easily moveable body, it 
being essential to it to move.” And elsewhere the same Proclus:t 
“Avw pévovreg ovdiy dSeducda robrwy tay pEptotay dpyavwr' a 
uly cuvhprytae KkareADovar sic yévectv, aAN apxel TO dyna ro 
Adbyoudtic, tacac Exwv hvwutvac tag aleShoac, “ Whilst we 
remain above we have no need of these divided organs, which 
now we have descending into generation; but the uniform, lucid, 
or splendid vehicle is sufficient, this having all senses united 
together in it.” Which doctrine of the unorganized, luciform, 
and spirituous vehicles seems to have been derived from Plato, 
he, in his Epinomis, writing thus concerning a good and wise man 
after death :!° “Oy xat dtisxvolZoua walZwy cal orovddtwy apa, 
Zavrep Savatw, thy avrov poipay avatAnoa, phre pevéEew Ere 
wodAwy tére, kalarep viv, aloShowwy, pac poloag pereeAngddra 
pdvor, kat & mrodAwy éva yeyovdra evdalyova EceaOa, “ Of whom, 
whether I be in jest or earnest, I constantly affirm, that when 
dying he shall yield to fate, he shall no longer have this variety 
of senses, which now we have, but one uniform body, and live a 
happy life.” Moreover, Hierocles! much insisteth upon this: 
?Avyoudic capa, this “luciform” and “ethereal body,” & kai 

* Page 290. + Page 164, 

10 In these words of Plato, however, which occur p. 705. opp. I find no clear trace 
of the Platonic doctrine on the shining body of the soul: on the contrary, I consider 
them to prove nothing beyond this, that in Plato’s opinion wise men will be freed after 
death from this groseer earthy body, and will no longer be happy by means of the 
senses, but ina much more simple way. For when Plato affirms that a wise man, 
after his departure from this life “ will become partaker pide poipac, of one lot, and be 
made one out of many,” I do not think it follows from this that he is to have a 
splendid and luciform body whep he has been emancipated from the thraldom 
of this earthy one. Dr. Cudworth indeed, to give some colour to his own 
opinion, has rendered the words pude poipac, “ one uniform body :” but by doing so, 
he interprets Plato according to his own sense, rather than translates him : not to 
mention that critics and philologists of the highest eminence, not only modern but 
ancient, maintain by no contemptible arguments, that the dialogue entitled Epinomis, 
was not written by Plato, but by some one of his disciples. Consult the Dissertation 


‘of the Abbé Sallier on this subject, Histoire de l’Academie des Inscriptions et de 
Belles Lettres, tom. 3. p. 143. — 


1 Comm. in Aurea Pythagore Carmina, p. 214. 215, 
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uying Aewrév Synua of xpnopot xaXover, “ which also (saith he) 
the oracles call the thin and subtle vehicle or chariot of the soul ;” 
he meaning, doubtless, by these oracles, the magical or Chaldaic 
oracles before mentioned. And amongst those now extant 
under that title, there seems to be a clear acknowledgment of 
these two vehicula of the soul, or interior induments thereof; 
the spirituous and the luciform body, the latter of which is there 
enigmatically called "Efzedov, or a plain superficies, in these 
words :° My IIvevua pordvyc, undi BaSivyc ro ’Enlaedov, “ Take 
care not to defile or contaminate the spirit; nor to make the 
plain superficies deep.” For thus Peellus glosseth upon that 
oracle: Ato yiravac trevdbovor rhv Wuyiy of Xaddator cai rov 
uy [Ivevparicoy wvduacay, aro tov aicQnrov tvpavSevra adry’ 
rov St Adbyoedy, Aerrév xat avady, Svtep "Entredov, “ The 
Chaldaic philosophers bestow upon the soul two interior tunicles 
or vestments, the one of which they call pneumatical, or the 
spirituous body, which is weaved out, as it were, to it, and com- 
pounded of the gross sensible body, (it being the more thin and 
subtle part thereof,) the other the luciform vestment of the soul, 
pure and pellucid, and this is that which is here called the plain 
superficies.” Which, saith Pletho* is not so to be understood, as 
if it had not three dimensions (forasmuch as it is a body also) 
but only to denote the subtlety and tenuity thereof. Wherefore, 
when the aforesaid MHierocles* also calls this luciform and 
ethereal body, rd [Ivevparixov”"Oynya ring AoytKhe Ywyinc, “ the 
spiritual vehicle of the rational soul,” he takes not the word 
mvevparuoy, in that sense, wherein it is used by Philoponus, and 
others; as if he intended to confound this ethereal body with 
that other spirituous or airy body, and to make but one of them, 
but rather styles it spiritual, in a higher sense, (and which 
cometh near to that of the Scripture) as being a body more 
suitable and cognate with that highest and divinest part of the 


? Oracul. Zoroastr. sect. 10. v. 274, p. 394, ed. Clerici. 

. §% Comm. in hoc Oracul. Whether Psellus, however, has correctly expounded this 
oracle or not, is not apparent. For the obscurity of most of those called Chaldaic 
oracles is so great, that no wise and discreet man can decide with any certainty as to 
their sense: nor ought we always to put faith in the junior Platonists, who are accus- 
tomed rashly to accommodate many things to the principles of their own philosophy, 
which are altogether foreign to them. If it be proper to hazard a conjecture, I should 
suppose the words wrvetua and ézrisedoy in this oracle to be synonymous, and merely 
two names of one and the same thing. For I find no mention of a twofold body of 
the soul in other parts of these oracles : neither, as will be made appear presently, did 
all the Platonic philosophers maintain such a doctrine. 

* Comm. in Aurea Carmina, p. 222. Tatra yap idiwe caSaipovra cal redecovyTa 
TO Tvevparidy Synpa Tic -Adyicije Wuyiic, THe py drAUKHC ovlwtac abrd ywplZe, 
‘For these properly purge and perfect the spiritual vehicle of the rational soul, and 
separate it from all association of matter.” The learned Doctor justly observes that 
the word wvevparudc is not taken by Hierocles in the sense in which it is used by 
Philoponus and other Platonists. For Hierocles seems to have belonged to those 
Platonists who ascribed but one body to the soul. 


ome os 
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soul, mind, or reason, than the other terrestrial body is (whch, 
upon that account is called also, by the same Hierocles,5 as well 
as it is by St. Paul, caua ypuyexdv, “the animal or natural 
body.” So that this: spiritual body of Hierocles is not the airy, 
but the ethereal body, and the same with Synesius® @corréo:ov 
owpa, “his divine body.” And that this distinction of two 
interior vehicles or tunicles of the soul, besides that outer vest- 
ment of the terrestrial body, (styled in Plato rd dorpewdee, the 
‘“‘crustaceous, or “ostraceous body”) is not a mere figment of 
the latter Platonists since Christianity, but a tradition derived 
down from antiquity, appeareth plainly from Virgil, in his sixth 
/Eneid, where, though not commonly understood,’ he writeth first 
of the spirituous, or airy body, in which unpurged souls receive 
punishment after death, thus: 


Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corpores excedunt pestes ; penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 
Ergo exercentur penis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt ; aliz panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 

. Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 


And then again of the other pure ethereal and fiery body, in 


this manner: 


Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
/Ethereum sensum, atque aural simplicis ignem. 


Now, as it was before observed, that the ancient assertors of 
the soul’s immortality, supposing it to have, besides this ter- 


S Ibid. p. 214. Agiwerar 38 ody 4 rov VWYXIKOY” TQ’MATOS caSapeic, 
‘‘ There remains therefore the purgation of the animal soul.” The passage of St. Paul 
occurs 1 Cor, xv. 44. It is very probable that Hierocles, who unquestionably had read 
the divine books, borrowed this word from St. Paul: as he is considered by learned 
men to have transferred many moral precepts from the epistles of the divine writers 
into his own commentary. But to the rest of the Platonists who were not so con- 
versant with the books and doctrines of the Christians as Hierocles, this style of 
language is unknown. 

* He means no other passage of Synesius than the following, which occurs in his 
book, De Insomniis, p. 140. opp. “YAn¢ ydp oxbBadoy obec ay ein 1d Seoréowoy 
owpa, ,“ For the divine body cannot be the dregs and refuse of matter.” I shall have 
an opportunity below of making an observation or two upon the opinion put forth in 
this passage of Synesius. 

7 And yet some.of Virgil’s interpreters very closely approach the learned Doctor’s 
exposition of this passage. Also Renat. Vallinus, Not. ad Boethium de Consolat, 
Philosoph, p. 62. interprets Virgil's ethereal sense of the celestial body of the soul. For 
my part, however, I do not hesitate to dissent from these learned men in reference to 
this passage, and consider the dogma contained in it to be drawn, not from the secret 
recesses of the ancient philosophy, but from the opinions of the vulgar. I shall state 
my own opinion by and by. 
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restrial body, another spirituous or wt body, conceived this not 
only to accompany the soul after death, but aleo to hang about 
it here in this life,.as its interior vest or tunicle ; (they probably 
meaning hereby the same with that which is commonly called the 
animal spirits, diffused from the brain, by the nerves, throughout 
this whole body*) in like manner it is certain, that many of 
them supposing the soul, besides those two forementioned, to 
have yet a third luciform, or ethereal body, conceived this in like 
manner to adhere to it even in this mortal life too, as its inmost 
clothing or tunicle; yet, so as that they acknowledged the 
force thereof to be very much weakened and abated, and its 
splendour altogether obscured by the heavy weight and gross 
steams or vapours of the terrestrial body. Thus Suidas, upon 
the word Avyosdic tells us out of Isidore, we Exe 9 Yuyy 
Abyeudtc “Oxnua, Aeysuevov aotpogdéc re cat atdcoy* nal rovro 
piv ro Avyoudic compa rede awoxéxActora tviore piv clow ric 
xepadiic, «That according to some philosophers, the soul hath a 
certain luciform vehicle, called also star or sun-like, and eternal ; 
which luciform body is now shut up within this terrestrial body 
(as a light in a dark lanthorn) it being supposed by some of them 
to be included within the head,” &c. With which agreeth 
Hierocles:9 "Ev rq Synrg jyuov compart, ro Avyoudic Eyxerrat, 
w ov re abbyw owuatt Cwry, cal trav appoviay avrov 
ouvéxov, * The splendid or luciform body, lieth in this mortal 
body of ours, continually inspiring it with life, and containing 


the harmony thereof.” The ground of which saat Was, 
because these philosophers generally conceived the human soul 


to have pre-existed before it came into this earthly body, and 
that either from eternity, or else from the first beginning of the 


world’s creation; and being never without a body, and then in a 
perfect state, to have had a lucid and ethereal body, either 
co-eternal, or co-eve with it ( aga in order of nature junior 
to it) as its chariot or vehicle; which being incorruptible, did 
always inseparably adhere to the soul, in its aterta and 
descents, into an aerial first, and then a terrestrial cae this 


® Nearly the same opinion as the one here put forth by Dr. Cudworth on the 
ethereal body of the soul, is entertained by Renat. Vallinus, Ad Boéthium de Consol. 
Philosoph. p.62. But long before them the illustrious Galen, De Dogmat. Platon. et 
Hippocratis, lib. 7. cap. 6. p. 1037. tom. |. opp. says he considers it very probable 
that the spirit contained in the ventricles of the brain is the first primary seat and instra- 
ment of the soul.” [It has recently been maintained by Bishop Berkeley that the 
animal spirits, the fire of the soul, are the vehicle and instrument of God himeelf. 
See Biblioth. Raisonnée, tom. 35. par. 1. p. 49. &c.] Neither was Proclus, if we are 
to believe Marsil. Ficinus, Comment. in Platon. p. 799. far from entertaining the same 
view. “The soul,” says he, “carries with it something visible, that is, a certain 
vestment or covering, either air, or compounded of the vapours and spirits of its own 
body, as is supposed by Proclus.” But few, I imagine, of those who are familiar with 
the dogmas of the Platonists will concur in this opinion. 

* Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagore, p. 214. ed. Needhami. 
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being, as it were, the vinculum of union betwixt the soul and 
them. Thus Pletho declares their sense:!° Ard 88 rootrov 
owparoc ry 6 wére te Svnr@ rhvye avOpwrluny Wuxi avyyly- 
veoSai, SAov SAw ry rov Cpvov Cwrup mvedpare dad avyye- 
vecay twemuexoXdvov Gate mvebuard¢g tivoe Kal avrov dvroc, 
*‘ By this ethereal body is our human soul connected with its 
mortal body ; the whole thereof being implicated with the whole 
vital spirit of the embryo, forasmuch as this itself is a spirit also.” 
But long before Pletho .was this doctrine declared and asserted 
by Galen, as agreeable both to Plato’s and his own sense; he 
first premising, that the immediate organ or instrument of sight 
was avyordic, a “ luciform” and “ethereal spirit:* Asdyrwe ody 
Zpowpen avyoedic piv elvar 7d rig Sewe Spyavov, aepondic S2 rd 
The axonc, atposdic 82 To Tic dduinc, cal 7d piv rie yedoewe 
Uypdr, Td 6 Tic apitc yewsec, &c., “ Wherefore we may reason- 
ably affirm, that the organ of sight is a luciform or ethereal 
body: as that of hearing is aerial; that of smelling vaporous ; 
that of taste moist or watery ; and that of touch earthy ; like 
ore perceived by like.” And he mpage a thus understand- 
ing those known verses of Empedocles, which as Aristotle other- 
wise interprets them, are nonsense: Kat rovr’ ap’ jv 8 BobAcrat 
SnAovv 6 ’EpumedowAnc tw ole gnot, Taly piv yap yaiav, &c.: 
aicSavépeba yao SuvTwe ry piv yewdectépy trav alcOnrnplwy, Tie 
yewdouc picewc, ty 8 avyossdectipw ric 6Wewe, rig Avyordoivg, 
‘And this was that which Empedocles meant to signify, in 
those famous verses of his; it being certain, that by the most 
earthy of our senses, the touch, we perceive the earthy nature of 
sensibles; and by the most luciform, viz. that of sight, the pas- 
sions of light; by that which is aerial, sounds; by that which is 
moist and sponge-like, tastes; and lastly, by the organ of smell- 
ing, which 1s the extremity of those former cavities of the brain, 
as replenished with vapours, odours.” After which he writeth 
of the essence or substance of the soul, in this manner: Ei 82 
cat weol Wuyiic ovalac amroghvaclIa yon, Svoiv Sarepow avay- 
Katov iS wtiv, B tour elvac rd olov Avyoredic, cat AlSepadee cwpa - 
Aexréoy avriv, ee 6 av aj BobAovrat car axoAouTlav agixvovr- 
rat UTwikol, 7} auvTny uiv acwparoy Wrapyeyw ovalayv, Sxnua TE TO 
wpwrov auriic elvat rourt rd aia, dt ov poo thy mpd¢ tT aAdAa 
owuara Kotvwrlav AquBave’ rovTo uev ody avro St SAov Asxréov 
Hiv tereracSat tov éyxepddou’ rp Se ye mode avbrd areca TO 
cata rac Siac avrav mvevua pwroedic ylyvecSa, “ And if we 
should now declare any thing concerning the essence or substance 
of the soul, we must n affirm one or other of these two 
things; that either itself is this luciform and ethereal body 


% In Oracul. Chald. ibid. : 
* Dog. Hip. et Plat. lib. 7. [Cap.713. p. 1043 tom. 1. opp.] 
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(which the Stoics, whether they will or no, by consequence will 
be brought unto, as also Aristotle himself), or else that the soul 
is itself an incorporeal substance, but that this luciform ethereal 
body is its first vehicle, by which, as a middle, it communicates 
with the other bodies. erefore we must say, that this ethe- 
real lucid body is extended throughout the whole brain; whence 
is that luciform spirit derived, that is the immediate instrument 
of sight.” Now from hence it was, that these philosophers, be- 
sides the moral purgation of the soul, and the intellectual or 
philosophical, recommended very much a mystical or telestic way 
of purifying this ethereal body in us, by diet and catharms. 
Thus the forementioned Hierocles:1 Exedy cai ry Adyoudei 
Noy cwpart sd Soh o@pa Iynrov bv, calapevoa Sei xa rovro, 
&c., “Since to our lucid or splendid body, this gross mortal body 
is come by way of accession, we ought to purify the former also, 
and free it from sympathy with the latter.” And again after- 


1 Ibid. p. 214. Dr. Cudworth has expressed this passage as it stands in the older 
editions, which have the reading: KaSapevoa: dei cai rotro. But if this reading be 
retained, the philosopher seems to be speaking of the purification of the mortal body, 
although it is clear from the context that he means that of the lucid or splendid body. 
For which reason that great ornament of his country, the sagacious Dr. Bentley, con- 
sidered that the passage required emendation, and that ro#rov should be substituted 
for rovro. If we adopt this conjecture, highly ingenious as it certainly is, and alto- 
gether in accordance with the Platonic doctrine, the sense of the words will be as 
follows: “ The ethereal body of the soul, which is united with the mortal, must be 
purified and freed from this mortal body and divested of all sympathy with it.” 
Undoubtedly the followers of Plato in former times derived all the dross and impuri- 
ties of the soul from the grosser and mortal body: and therefore the learned Pet. 
Needham, who has published an elegant edition of Hierocles, has-not hesitated to 
prefer this emendation to the ancient reading and to receive it into the text. See his 
Annotations, p. 431. 432. Nevertheless, to confess my own candid opinion, I consider 
there is more acuteness and ingenuity than truth in this correction. For if rowrov be 
substituted for rovro the sentence, if I am not mistaken, becomes broken and discon- 
nected, since the laws of grammar require a pronoun in it that can be referred to 
owpare abyosdei. Besides the particle cai prefixed to the word rovro is fatal to 
this critical conjecture. For as Hierocles before these words mentions nothing else 
from which the vehicle of the soul is also to be purged, it is cleat that the pronoun 
following this particle pertains to the thing itself which he says is to be purified. Are 
we therefore to adhere strictly to the ancient reading and*to suppose that Hierocles 
has expressed himself inaptly and improperly, and not attended sufficiently to gram- 
matical rules? I consider indeed, there would be no fault in our doing so: nor am I 
such an admirer of the ancients as to believe that they were always more fortunate 
than ourselves, who, when absorbed in profound meditation, very often inadvertently 
offend against the decrees of grammarians. If the meaning of a sentence be plain 
and perspicuous, as in this case, we ought not to be too severe upon any occasional 
errors in ancient or modern authors, nor impute that to them as a crime which proba- 
bly arose from a mere slip of the memory or some other pardonable cause. But on 
attentively examining this passage of Hierocles I find an easy way of purging him from 
all charge of negligence. All that gives critics offence in this sentence has proceeded I 
suspect from the copyists, who interchanged the two kindred words aéro and rovro, 
and put one in place of the other: than which no mistake could happen more easily. 
I conjecture therefore that Hierocles wrote as follows: KaSapetoa: 6é dei rai AY'TO" 
wai rnc wpdg TOY TO ovpmradeiacg draddXayfvas; but in such matters nothing can 
positively be decided upon. Observe also that in the beginning of this passage the 
reading of the MS. is not éwecds) but dAAd 87). 
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wards:* Ai rig Aoyunce Yuyxiic xaSdpoec Kat rou Abyosdovc 
éxhparo¢ TeopunBovvrat, émwe av avraic urdrrepov Kat rovro 
yevouevoy pn surodwy loryrat rpoc Ty avw wootlay, kai ta iknne, 
“ Together with the purgations of the rational soul, the purifica- 
tion of the luciform or ethereal vehicle is also to be regarded, 
that this being made light, and alate or wingy, might no way 
hinder the soul’s ascent upward: but he that za ae to 
purify the mind only, neglecting the body, applies not himself to 
the whole man.”* Whereupon he concludes: Tijv TeAsorexny 
tvépysav Ayw, rHv tov Adyosdove xaSapruny Sbvapr, “I there- 
fore call this the telestic or mystic operation; which is con- 
versant about the purgation of the lucid or ethereal vehicle.” And 
whereas philosophy was by Plato and Socrates‘ defined to bea 
continual exercise of dying (which Pliny® thought to be nothing 


2 Ibid. p. 216. 

3 Those acquainted with the Greek language will easily perceive that this translation 
of Dr. Cudworth’s does not correspond to the words of Hierocles. That of Needham 
is better: ‘‘ For the purgations of the rational soul regard also the luciform vehicle, 
that having acquired wings by means of these, it may not impede the journey (of the 
soul) upwards.” The words: But he, &c. subjoined to the version of this passage do. 
not occur in the same part of Hierocles as the preceding, but stand at a considerable 
distance from them. In Greek they run as follows, p. 222.: ‘O ydp Wuyxiic povne 
Ewepéreray wowodpevoc, Tov O& cwparog dutsdwHy, ov roy brov EvSpwroy raSaipu. 

* See Plato’s Phedo, p, 378. &c. where Socrates discourses at great length upon this 
subject. ; 

§ This is a singular and very ingenious interpretation of the well-known words of 
Pliny, Histor. Natural. lib. 8. cap. 50: Atque etiam morbus est aliquis per sapientiam 
mori. Claud. Salmasius in his Exercit. Plinian. in Solinum, tom. 1. p. 283. supposes 
that gpeviric is called by Pliny the disease of wisdom or philosophy : “as the disease 
of the joints,” says he, “is called dpSpirsc——so also gpeviric is a disease, to which 
philosophy is subject, or the disease of philosophy.” But Dr. Cudworth seems to me 
to be right in considering this meaning to be inapplicable to the present passage: whose 
opinion again J. Le Clerc has attempted to refute, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 8. p. 56. 
What this most erudite scholar supposes to make particularly against it is another 
passage of Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 51. where he in like manner speaks of this death by phi- 
losophy [See Biblioth. Raisonnée, tom. 13. par. 2. p. 348. &c. and Heumann in the 
Miscellan. Lips. tom. 1. p. 80. &c.]. Jam signa lethalia in furoris morbo risum, 
sapientie vero egritudine fimbriarum curam et stragule vestis plicaturas, “That the 
fatal symptom in madness is laughter, but in the disease of philosophy a care about 
fringes or the folds of a coverlet:” for that it is evident from this passage that the 
disease by philosophy is classed by Pliny among bodily maladies, and therefore that it 
is more probable he meant some species of insanity by this term, in which men dis- 
course upon matters pertaining to philosophy even until death. I confess that those 
who suppose Pliny to be speaking of one and the same distemper in these two pas- 
sages, which almost all critics do, cannot help preferring this opinion to the exposition 
of Dr. Cudworth and understanding it of some bodily disease, which at the same time 
deprives the sick person of his senses. But I am almost satisfied that learned men are 
in error when they associate these two passages of Pliny together, and suppose him to 
be speaking of one and the same thing. In the former passage he treats of death by 
philosophy, which he declares to be a disease, or species of disease; but in the latter he 
does not make mention of death by philosophy but the disease of philosophy. And 
these two, it must be evident to every body, differ from each other, the same as death 
and disease. Wherefore I consider that these two evils, mentioned by Pliny, ought by 
no means to be confounded. The sense of the former passage is simply this: ‘Those 
who die by wisdom or philosophy are affected with a certain disease,” or to explain it 
more diffusively : “ Although those who die by philosophy seem to be any thing rather 
than ill, they in reality have lost their health and are labouring under some disease,” 
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but an hypochondriacal or atrabiliarian distemper in them), in 
those words of his, which Salmasius and other critics can by no 
means understand: Est etiam quidam morbus, per sapientiam 
mori, “ That the-dying by wisdom or philosophy, is also but a 
certain kind of bodily disease or overgrown melancholy”), though 
they supposed this principally to consist in a moral dying to cor- 
poreal lusts and passions; yet was the design thereof partly 
mystical and telestic also, it driving at this further thing, that 
when they should put off this terrestrial body, they might at 
once die also to the spirituous or aerial; and then their soul 
have nothing left hanging about it, but only the pure ethereal 
body, its light-winged chariot: which in Virgil’s language is— 


Purumaque relinqui 
ZEthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem.® 


Notwithstanding which, the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
seem not to have been all of them of this persuasion, that the 


He here says that death by wisdom is a disease, but not a sort of disease which may be 
called the disease of wisdom. He who bears this in mind will no doubt confess that 
Dr. Cudworth’s exposition of this passage is the best and most convenient one. For 
the philosophers, especially those who were devoted to Pythagoras and Plato, incul- 
cated that the soul is to be abstracted and drawn away from the contagion and associ- 
ation of the body by close and incessant meditation and the study of philosophy: and 
those who obeyed this precept were said to die like Socrates philosophically, or as 
Pliny says “by wisdom.” Pliny, who had no care about religion or moral discipline, 
tells us that this class of men, although they discourse magnificently upon the releasing 
of the soul from the body by philosophy, are any thing rather than sane and are 
afflicted with some disease. But in the other passage he is unquestionably treating of 
some disease of the body: and as he contrasts this disease with madness, which the 
Greek physicians call pavia, I hold the opinion of Salmasius to be not improbable, 
who conceives that ¢pevire¢ is denominated by Pliny ‘‘ the disease of wisdom.” 

¢ If this and what the learned Doctor states a little before be true, therefore, the 
Platonists inculcated a twofold kind of philosophical death: moral and mysti- 
caf or telestic death. But I nowhere remember their mentioning it. Socrates, when 
said that the life of a philosopher is a perpetual exercise of dying, meant simply, as 
is manifest from Plato’s Phedo, that it is the part of a wise man to endeavour through 
the whole of his life to abstract the mind from the passions, lusts, and perturbations of 
the body. Neither did the junior Platonists add much to this dogma, except that 
they prescribed certain courses for obtaining this death, which Socrates, had he lived in 
their time, would no doubt have despised and ridiculed, For this great and acute 
man was by no means favourable to those who recommended the killing of the body 
by hunger, thirst, and the like: than which these philosophers considered nothing to 
be more efficacious for purging the soul from the contagion of the body. Hence Por- 
phyry, according to the prescript of his own school, asserts that there are only two 
kinds of death, one natural, the other philosophical, Sentent. ad Intelligibilia Ducentes, 
sect. 9. p. 221. ‘O yoty Sadvarog dirdove? 6 piv cuveyvwopivoc, Avopivou Tov 
ate ge awd Wuyi’ 6 St réy piocdgwy, Avopévng Tie Wuxic dx6 TOU cwparog’. 
wat ob wavrug Erepog érépy Srerat, “ Death is twofold: one known to all, wherein 
the body is freed from the soul; the other of philosophers, when the soul is released 
from the body : neither does one always follow the other.” Wherefore the mystic and 
telestic purgation of the soul, continually dwelt upon by the Platonists, is by no means 
a new kind of death, different from the philosophical and moral, but merely pertains to 
those things by which this class of philosophers supposed that the philosophical death 
could be accelerated. Much also has been collected on this subject by Jac. Thomasius 
- rar Dissertat. Varii Argumenti, dis. 14. de Philosophia Mortis Meditatione, p. 
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same numerical ethereal body, which the soul was at first created 
with, continueth still about it, and adhereth to it inseparably to 
all eternity, during its descents into other grosser bodies; but 
rather to have supposed, that, according to the moral disposition 
of the soul, it always finds or makes a cognate and suitable body 
correspondently pure or impure; and consequently, that by 
moral virtue and philosophy, it might again recover that celestial 
body, which was lost by its fall and descent hither. This 
seemeth to have been Porphyrius’ sense in these words of his :7 
‘Qe Gv dteréIn 4 Wuyxn, edploxe owpa rake kat roic olxstorce diw- 
proptvo’ 8&0 xaSapwrepov piv Staxeévy obuguroy rd tyyde Tov 
avAou oqpa, Sep tort rd alSéogrov, “ However the soul be in 
itself affected, so does it always find a body suitable and agree- 
able to its present disposition; and therefore to the purged souls 
does naturally accrue a body that comes next to immateriality ; 
that is, an ethereal one.” And probably Plato® was of the same 
mind when he affirmed the “soul to be always in a body, but 
sometimes of one kind and sometimes of another.” 

Now from what hath been declared, it appeareth already, that 
the most ancient assertors of the incorporeity and immortality of 
the human soul supposed it, notwithstanding, to be always con- 
joined with a body. Thus Hierocles® plainly: ‘H Aoyn«n ovata 
cuppuic Exovoa swpa, oltw wapd rov Snuovpyou sic rd elvat 
wapHATev, Uc pnre Td owpa Elvat a’rny, pyre avev owparoc’ aA’ 
aurny piv dowparoy, aTomEeoarovarat S62 cic awa Td dXov airing 
siéoc, “* The rational nature having always a cognate body, so 
proceeded from the demiurgus, as that neither itself is body, nor 


7 In Sententiis ad Intelligibilia Ducentibus, sect. 32. p. 233. It does not follow 
from these words of Porphyry, as Dr. Cudworth supposes, that the celestial and 
ethereal body, which in the opinion of the Platonista is cognate with the soul, can be 
lost and again recovered, For granting, what however may be denied, that cipa 
aiSipzoy in this passage is correctly understood of that splendid chariot or vehicle ‘of 
the soul, in which the Platonists supposed it to be placed by God immediately 
on its creation, the words may conveniently be explained as follows: ‘If the 
soul moderates and controls its propensities, that celestial body is contaminated by no 
foreign impurity but remains pure and unsullied.” This explication is confirmed by 
the words which follow a little after: “Oray dé peXerqoe dgicracSas picewc, adyn 
Enpa yiverat, doxiog kai dvigedog, “ But when it purposes receding from nature (cor- 
poreal things), it becomes a dry splendour, without shadow or cloud.” I can hardly 
believe that any of the Platonists ever imagined the first and lucid body of the soul to 
be capable of being entirely lost and again restored. For since they held this body to 
belong to the nature of the soul itself, if they had entertained this opinion, they must 
have supposed it possible for the nature of the soul to be changed and dissipated : 
which is altogether at variance with their doctrine. But the obscurity and dissension 
of these philosophers, when they touch upon this argument, is wonderful and almost 
incredible: whence it happens that-it is not always possible to come to any clear and 
satisfactory conclusion as to their real meaning. 

® This passage of Plato occurs in the tenth book De Legibus. But I have shown 
below on chap. 5. sect, 5. that it has no reference to this matter, but ought to be un- 
derstood rather of the wanderings of souls and their migrations into various bodies in 
this life. 

® Comm. in Aurea Carmina, ed. ver. 67. p. 210. 
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yet can it be without body; but though itself be incorporeal, 
yet its whole form, notwithstanding, is terminated in a body.” 
Accordingly whereunto, the definition which he gives of a man 


is this:* Wuy7 Aoyey pera cuppvove aSavarov cwparoc, “ A. 


rational soul, together with a cognate immortal body.” He con- 
cluding there afterwards, that this enlivened terrestrial body, or 
mortal man, is nothing but eidwAov avSewrou,’® “the image of 
_ the true man,” or an accession thereunto, which is therefore 
separable from the same. Neither doth he affirm this only of 
human souls, but also of all other rational beings whatsoever, 
below the supreme deity, and above men, that they always na- 
turally actuate a body. Wherefore a demon or angel (which 
words are used as synonymous by Hierocles) is also defined by 
him after the same manner :! Yuyn AoyiKcyn wera dwrevov owpa- 
roc, “ A rational soul together with a lucid body.” And accord- 
ingly Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus,* affirmeth: Tdvra Safpova 
ray nperépwy Kkoelrrova Yuyw@y, Kal vospav tyev yYuyny, Kal 
Sxnpa aixépiov, “ That every demon, superior to human souls, 
hath both an intellectual soul and an ethereal vehicle, the entire- 
ness thereof being made up or compounded of these two things.” 
So that there is hardly any other difference left betwixt demons 
or angels, and men, according to these philosophers, but only 
this, that the former are lapsable into aerial bodies only, and no 
further; but the latter into terrestrial also.2 Now Lierocles 

ositively affirmeth this to have been the true cabala, and genu- 
ine doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans, entertained afterwards 
by Plato: Kai rovro rov HuSayopeiwy jy Séyua, & 82 TAdrwv 
vorepov ebépyver, arexacac Evudiry duvaue vrorrépou Zeb-youc 
- Te kal Hvidxov; wacay elav re cal avIpwrivnv yvynv, “And 
this was the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which Plato after- 
wards declared; he resembling every, both human and divine 
soul (that is, in our modern language, every created rational 
being) to a winged chariot, and a driver or charioteer, both 
together :” meaning by the chariot an enlivened body; and by 
the charioteer, the incorporeal soul itself acting it.* 


* Page 290. [Page 212.] 10 Page 214. 

' By these words Hierocles is defining what the Platonists call a hero, p. 212. But 
with him hero, demon, and angel are synonymous terms. See his Comm. p. 36. 

2 Lib. 5. p. 230. 

* Certainly many of the Platonists formerly held this opinion concerning demons. 
a4 Porphyry, De Abstinentia ab Esu Animalium, lib, 2. sect. 38. p. 81. &c. and 
others. 

* This digression upon the celestial and ethereal body, formerly ascribed by the 
Platonists and others to Hesiod, has earned for our author a high meed of praise 
among the learned who are versed in these subjects. [It is commended by Jo. 
Grammius, Diss. 7. de Allegatione rj» LXX. in N. T. where he also makes some 
remarks upon the body of the soul, p. 260. 262, &c.] J. Le Clerc confesses that no 
modern writer has more elaborately and learnedly illustrated this argument, which is 
however of such great importance towards a full and correct comprehension of the 
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And now have we given a full account, in what manner the 


ancient philosophers and early Christian fathers, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 8. p. 59. The 
venerable J. Christ. Wolf, Nota ad Origenis Philosophumena, declares that he knows 
of no one that has expounded this dogma of the Platonists more clearly, copiously, and 
elaborately than Dr. Cudworth. I pass over others who pronounce this portion of his 
work to be especially deserving of commendation, From this judgment of scholars 
of the highest eminence it would be rashness in me or any one else to dissent. Still I 
doubt not I shall be pardoned by the wise, if, although far inferior in erudition and 
intellect, I add a remark or two to so many excellent and learned observations, and 
modestly correct certain statements of our author which seem to me not to be charac- 
terized by his accustomed caution and accuracy. 

Sect. 1. In the first place, we ought I consider, to inquire more minutely into the 
origin of this Platonic doctrine on the body or bodies of souls: for unless this be done, 
it is impossible but that many mistakes must arise in judging of its true nature and 
character, and in expounding the sayings both of the ancient philosophers and Chris- 
tians. As far then as the obscurity of antiquity will permit, I shall first examine the 
source from which the whole of this philosophy emanated. That the first founders of 
this sect arrived at the dogma by reason and meditation, I can never be made to believe, 
although many worthy men seem to entertain this view: on the contrary, I am 
satisfied that it was wholly derived and collected as it were from the vulgar and popular 
opinions which, long before the existence of the junior Platonic sect, were diffused 
through the Greek and oriental nations. Let others think what they please of the 
discipline of the junior Platonists ; for my part, after bestowing no trifling labour upon 
its investigation, a task which no one ought to shrink from who wishes to become 
acquainted with the affairs of the earliest Christians, I have come to the firm con- 
viction that this discipline is for the most part nothing more than an accumulation 
of popular opinions, accommodated to the precepts of the ancient philosophers, 
especially of Pythagoras and Plato. It is evident from innumerable sayings of the, 
philosophers of this school, that they held as one of their primary and fundamental 
precepts, that the tenets and opinions of their ancestors were to be scrupulously 
retained, and that no popular doctrine derived from ancient times was to be repudiated, 
but merely required an apt and suitable interpretation. Hence, there is no opinion in 
Homer and Hesiod, no superstition of the vulgar, which they do not every where 
endeavour to refine upon and to explain in conformity with their own doctrines: a fact 
that, if the subject and space would permit, might be proved by an infinity of examples. 
In matters pertaining to the nature and condition of the soul, above all others, they 
considered that the opinions of the ancients, that is, the vulgar, were to be adhered to, 
and under no consideration to be abandoned. That I may not appear to have 
said any thing at random, I shall demonstrate this by some passages of Plotinus, a 
common preceptor as it were of this sect. This philosopher, then, Ennead 2. lib. 9. 
cap. 6. p. 704. discourses as follows: Mnééy rove Seiove dvdpac dcacbpovrac’ a&dX 
edpeviig Sexopivwy rd ixeivwy wo wadaoripwr' cai & xadwg Aéyouct wap’ ixeivwy 
AaBévrag, Wuyijc ASamaciay, vonroy xéopoy, Sedy rdv mpwrov, Td THY Puxy 
deity gedyery ry mpdc 7d owpa dpiriay, x. 7... “ It behoves us by no means to cavil 
at the divine men, but kindly and favourably to interpret the mysteries of the ancients, 
receiving from them what they well and truly speak of, the immortality of the soul, the 
intelligible world, the first God ; also that the soul ought to fly from the intercourse of 
the body : again, that its separation from the body is nothing more than its transition from 
generation to essence.” And afterwards: Ob rapa gatdwy dvipay dyadic eva 
Péiyery, Niyovrag iavrode ixeivwy dpeivoue elvat, iwel rd ye elpnpéva roc mwahawic 
wepl Tiy vonTaV, TOAAG dpeivw Kai wewadevpivwc sipnrat, Kai Toic #7) Eawaru- 
pivoare riy tridedovoay eig dvIpwrove axarny, pgliwg yyworncETat, — It is 
wholly ridiculous for them to declare that they are better than those (the ancients) : 
for what the ancients have recorded respecting intelligible things, is: much better and 
more learnedly said, and will be understood by those who are not deceived by the 
fallacy diffused among men.” But this partiality for the ancients and their opinion: 
had been imbibed from Plato himself, who in his Timeus, sect. 26. . 249, 
thus expresses himself, whether seriously or not, I cannot say: A uvaroy 
ody Sev sawivy dmiorciv, xaivep dvev eixdrwy re ral avaycalwy amo- 
Sekiwy Néyouor, GAN’ we oiktia Paoxovery amayyérAELy, EMopsvovg TY VoE 
mcorevriov, “ It is impossible therefore to disbelieve the sone of the gods, althoug 
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ancient assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextended, answered 


they speak without probable arguments and conclusive demonstrations; but as they 
profess to relate matters belonging peculiarly to themselves, we ought to obey the law 
and believe them.” Nor is Plato unmindful of this precept in his writings, in which, 
as every one conversant with them must be aware, he rarely dissents from the tenets 
and opinions of his own time, but endeavours, with all the dexterity he is master of, to 
adapt and accommodate them to his own doctrines, Add also what Marinus, in his 
life of Proclus records of the talent of this great Platonist, and his predilection for the 
ancients, cap. 19. p. 47. cap. 22. p. 53. &c. The Platoniat in Aineas Gazawus, in 
Theophrastus, p. 65. ed. Barthii, expressly calls these very opinions on the bodies of 
souls, rd rev wadaiwy dzoppyra, “the sacred mysteries of the ancients.” 

Seet. II. Such being the case, those who wish to understand the true nature of the 
Platonic dogma on the body of the soul and the state of the soul itself, must inves- 
tigate the vulgar discipline, such as was in vogue before the time of Plato himself, and 
compare it with the tenets of this sect.: I will try whether I can furnish any 
information to those who are disposed to undertake this task. The most ancient sages, 
who flourished prior to all the Greek philosophers that we know of, seem to have 
entertained this fixed opinion, that there are two souls in man, one the seat and 
residence of animal life, the senses and desires, or sentient, the other partaking of 
reason and intelligence, or rational: the latter of divine origin, and therefore immortal, 
the former of a far inferior nature, and consequently not incapable of utterly perishing : 
that they are both united in this life, and after the death of the body remain so united 
in most persons: but yet that they can be separated and in ity are so on the 
decease of great men. This opinion flowed to the multitude and common people ; by 
whom, as generally happens, it was disfigured by so many foolish errors and opinions, 
as to be scaycely recognizable. And this corruption was in no slight degree contri- 
buted to by the poets, who by their fables, figures, fictions, and embellishments, have 
notoriously corrupted even the best doctrines, and rendered them contemptible in the 
eyes of wise men. Evident traces of this dogma are extant in the most ancient poet 


- Homer, although, according to the poetic wont, he every where obscures its light, and 


does not always sufficiently clearly express its genuine sense and meaning, This has 
not altogether escaped the notice of the author of Homer's life, commonly said to be 
Plutarch, but according to others, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, p. 345. ed. Th. 
Gale, contends that Homer, like the philosophers, assigned two parts to the soul, one 
rational, the other irrational, rd Aoyixdy Kai rd GNoyov. We shall demonstrate the 
same thing a little more plainly in the sequel, because, by ascertaining the doctrine of 
Homer, we at the same time will become acquainted with the opinion entertained by 
the more intelligent upon the same subject both before and after his time. The 
rational soul is called by Homer ¢p1}y, dpévec, and vovc¢: to this in many places he 
opposes Svpdc ; by which name he designates the animal, sensual, and concupiscent 
ar is liad, lib. 1. v. 188. p. 17. tom. 1. ed. Barnesii, he thus speaks of the anger 
Achilles : oe 


HnAeiwve 8 dyog yéver’, éy dé ob Srop 
Ernsecow_aciows Stavdsya peopnprter, 
"HH bye gdcyavoy bk) ipvocdpevog Tapa pnpod 
Tovc piv dvacrnousy, 6 0 “Arpeidny evapigor 
’"Hé yddov ratouey, ionricaé re OYMO'N: 
“Ewe 6 ravS’ Gppawe card ®PE’NA cai card OYMO'N, 


«‘ But in Pelides grief arose, and in his manly breast his heart fluctuated between two 


resolves, whether to draw his keen-edged sword from his side, and having removed 


the others, to slay the son of Atreus, or to curb his rage and restrain his fary. While he 
revolved these things in his mind and soul.” In these verses the soul of Achilles, 
deliberating upon the course to be pursued, is distinguished from that in which anger 
and fury resided ; and in the last verse gp)» or yvovc, as the ancient scholiast rightly 
expounds it, is opposed to Supzd¢, upon the restraining of which the soul is said in the 
preceding verse to have deliberated. I cannot but observe, by the way that this pas- 
sage shows Homer to have placed the seat of the rational soul in the heart; to which 
undoubtedly it is owing that he very frequently calls it gpévec from its supposed place 
of abode. The ancient biographer of Homer is certainly mistaken, in supposing, p. 345. 


eo 
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that objection against the illocality and immobility of particular 


as many philosophers have done, that this poet assigned the soul its place in the head. 
: Iliad &. v. 294. p. 548. he thus sings of Jupiter beholding Juno most beautifully 
adorned ; 


‘Qc 8 Wer, we piv ipwo wunivdg dpivac dppexddrvper, 


‘“* When he saw, immediately love enveloped his prudent mind.” Here again, Zpwe, 
“love,” or the concupiscent soul, and ¢péyec, the intelligent and rational mind, 
dwelling in the region of the heart, are opposed to each other: and the former is said 
to ae subdued the latter. Penelope thus addresses her nurse, Odyss. lib. ¥. v. 14. 
p. e : 


IIpiy d¢ ©PE’NAS aiciun Hoda, 
Tirre pi AwBeberg worvTevSia OYMO'N Exovcay, 


“* Since before thou wast discreet in thy mind, why dost thou deride me having a much 
afflicted sou.” Here also the distinction observed by Homer between ¢pévec and 
Supodc is sufficiently apparent. To the former he ascribes wisdom and reason, to the 
latter sorrow. Many more passages of the same kind will be met with by those who 
read his works; which, that I may not wander altogether from my purpose, I for the 
present pass over. I confess, however, that they do not prove him to have supposed 
these two souls to be of a different nature, and not to be so associated as to be inca- 
pable of being separated: but this will be made appear by other passages which I 
shall quote by and by. That after Homer’s time an infinite multitude of philosophers 
and poets, Greek as well as Roman, professed this twofold soul in men, is too notorious 
to require being corroborated by testimonies, Even the names themselves by which 
these souls are designated were borrowed by them from Homer. Concerning 
Pythagoras, Diogenes Laértius, lib. 8. segm. 30. p. 512. says: Ty dé dvySporwy 
Puyny dcaipeioae rpryy, cic roy vovy cal ppévac cai Supdy, “ He made a three- 
fold division of the soul into mind, and soul, and sense.” In Homer vot and ¢piveg 
are not different : the rest are Homeric. 

’ Sect. III. The ancients supposed the rational soul to descend to men from the goda, 
or to be of celestial origin, and a certain portion of purer ether sent down into mortal 
bodies. [For in the earliest ages, God himself was believed to be light and ether. So 
Zeno expressly declares, Cicero De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 2901. And 
Cleanthes, ibid. Deus ether, “‘ God the ether.” See Bouhier, Not. ad Cic. de Natur. 
Deor. p. 2902. who is mistaken in supposing fire and ether to be the same.] But ac- 
cording to Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 40. p. 3021. Aither est ultimus et a 
domiciliis nostris altissimas, omnia cingens et coércens celi complexus,—————ex- 
trema ora et determinatio mundi: in quo cum admirabilitate maxima ignee forme 
cursus ordinatos definiunt, “ Ether is the last and highest from where we dwell, sur- 
rounding all things and confining the compass of heaven,——-—the extreme margin 
and boundary of the world: in which the fiery forms most wonderfully define their 
appointed courses.” This may be proved by innumerable passages of ancient authors, 
some of which only I shall adduce. [Cicero also applies the term ardorem ceeli, “ the 
heat or burning brightness of heaven,”’ De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 2899. On 
God considered as fire, see Beausobre, Hist. du Manich. p. 466.} Euripides, who 
received his discipline from the illustrious philosopher Anaxagoras, in a ,tragedy 
entitled Chrysippus, thus formerly sung : ; 


Tata peyiorn wal Arde aidip, 

‘O pév dvSpwrwy cai Sedy yevirwp 
_——_——. rikxres Svarove’ 
Xwpet 0 driow rd piv Ex yaiac 
ivr’ cig yatay’ rd J an’ aiSepiov 
BAdorovra young cig obpamov 
TIlodoy ASE wari, 





“ The mighty earth, and the ether of Jove, the father of men and gods, generate the 
human race. What is produced from the earth, goes back again to earth, and that 
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finite spirits, demons or angels, and human souls; that these 


which springs from ethereal seed returns to the celestial pole.” See Hugonis Grotii 
Excerpta ex Antiquis Tragicis et Comicis, p. 416. These verses require no interpre- 
tation : for it is manifest from them that this tragedian supposed souls to come from 
the ether into the bodies of animals, and on the dissolution of the body to return again 
to ether. And-every one must be aware that the tragedians and comedians of former 
times propounded on the stage the most popular and generally received opinions. I 
will add the very ancient comic writer, Pacuvius, who, according to Nonius Marcellus, 
De Proprietate Sermonum, cap. 2. in Dionysii Godofredi Auctoribus Lingue Latine, 
p. 525. in Chryse, has left this on record: Mater est terra, ea parit corpus: animam 
eather adjugat, ‘‘ Earth is the mother, she produces the body: ether adds the soul.” 
Some manuscripts have the most corrupt and utterly unmeaning reading: anima mater 
adjungat. This opinion was adopted by Pythagoras, as were most of those which were 
diffused among the oriental nations; for he is said by Diogenes Laértius, lib, 8. 
segm. 28. p. 509. to have taught, elyae Puyny drdcracpa aiSépog, “ that the soul 
is an avulsion or detached portion of ether.” Nay, even the Jewish philosophers, the 
Essenes, did not hesitate to admit this ancient opinion among their doctrines, as 
Josephus informs us in these words, De Bello Judaico, lib. 2. cap. 8. sect. 2. p. 164. 
Kai ydp tpwrat wap’ avroic Hoe 4 Sdta, pSapra piv elvac rd owpara rac 
6& Wuyde aSavdrove dei Stapivery cai cuprdixeoSat piv ix rov Aerrorarov 
gorwoag aidipoc roig owpaory, “ For this opinion also prevails among them, that 
bodies are perishable, but that souls are immortal and everlasting, and come from the 
most subtle ether into connexion with the body.” Many, I am aware, will consider 
this opinion to be remarkable, and contrary to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, which these ancients professed. But I would again remind them, as I have 
already repeatedly done, that no wise man ought to judge of the precepts of the 
ancients from our own opinions. We indeed consider that every thing corporeal 
and consisting of matter is destitute of life, consists of parts, and therefore can 
be dissolved and perish. But most of the ancients thought differently, and were 
convinced that all matter is not capable of being dissipated, but that some is alive, 
indivisible, and eternal. The highest ether in particular was supposed by them to be 
endowed with life, devoid of all corruption, and even of the same nature as God 
himself In Homer, the ether is called divine, Odyss. lib, T. v. 540: 


—-—6 9 be aiSipa diay dépSn, 


' & But he was raised up into the divine ether.” [Ovid. Metam. 1. ver. 68.80.] Pytha- 
goras clearly taught that the soul was immortal, because of the nature from which it is 
derived being immortal: ’ASdvaroyv 62 elvyac Wuyny, drednrep cal rd ag’ ov 
anéionraoro, akdvarog tori, “ That the soul is immortal, since that also from which it 
is plucked, is immortal,” Diogenes Laértius, lib, 8. segm. 28. p. 509. 530. For as 
we have already seen, he supposed the soul to be plucked from the ether, when it is 
joined to the body. Jamblichus, according to the opinion of the Egyptians, De Mys- 
teriis Aigyptior. sect. 1. cap. 17. p. 29. Td odpdmoy cima mpdc abriy ry dowparoy 
oboiay Trav Sedy tori ovyyevioraroy pac piv ydp kxetyne ovonc, adrd axdovy 
sory, dpepiorov 62 ddtaiperoy, cal drpiwrov woavrwe dvaddoiwroy, “ The celestial 
body is most closely allied to the incorporeal substance of the gods: for as that is one, so 
this is simple ; as that is indivisible, so this is also indivisible; as that is immutable, so this 
is invariable.” If more testimonies be required, add the Indian Brahmin, Jarchas, in 
Philostrati Vita Apollonii Tyanwi, lib. 3. cap. 34. p. 125. Hierocles, Comment. in 
Aurea Carmina Pythagore, p. 228. where he calls ether dio» cal didtoy cépa, “an 
immaterial and eternal body ;” Apuleius, De Mundo, p. 58. &c. and others, to quote 
whose passages would be tedious and unnecessary. ' 

Sect. IV. On the opinion of the antehomeric phifosophers respecting the origin of the 
sentient soul, I can hazard nothing more than conjecture: for I have always considered 
it an unsafe and irrational course to estimate the doctrines of bygone ages from the 
opinions of later philosophers, Perhaps they supposed this soul to be a portion of that 
spirit which they believed to pervade the whole universe, and to animate all generated 
things. Of the nature and character they assigned to it, I am able to speak with more 
certainty. It was regarded by them as a certain corporeal spirit, which was diffused 





through the entire body, and therefore possessed the same form as the human body, 
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being all naturally incorporate, however in themselves and 


and which was fed and nourished by the blood of a man as its own proper food. 
What I here state in respect to the nature and form: of this soul will be made manifest 
from passages of the ancients which I purpose bringing forward by and by: for the 
present I shall merely say a few words on the subject of its aliment. That the earliest 
philosophers imagined the sentient souls to be fed by blood is put beyond all question 
even by the history of Ulysses in Homer. For when he has descended into the 
infernal regions, or the abode of souls divested of their earthly body, he is commanded 
to sacrifice beasts in order to propitiate these souls, and on their approach to offer them 
the blood to drink : nor are the souls able to speak the truth, and to tell of their own 
affairs, till they have quaffed the blood. See Odyss. A. p. 277. &c. tom. 2. This 
appetite for blood no one will ascribe to the rational soul, whose nature, according to 
the opinion of the ancients, being ethereal and allied to the gods, cannot be distracted 
by any desires of the kind. We are left to suppose, therefore, that the sentient souls 
which had hitherto been associated with the rational, as we shall see by and by, 
retained the recollection and love of their ancient nutriment, and unless refreshed by it 
were unable to develope all their energies, and to discourse with intelligence and 
aptitude. The doctrine concealed under this fable was well understood by the ancient 
author of Homer’s Life, who p. 341. says: Kai yap rovro én, rt rd alua vous) Kai 
rpogy tori rou mystparoc, “ For he (Homer) knew that blood is the food and 
aliment of the spirit.” He is in doubt whether it is the soul itself which requires 
this food, or its vehicle which is nothing more than what we call the sentient 
soul. But he would not have doubted, if he had been further removed from the disci- 
pline of the Platonists, who did violence to the ancient doctrine respecting souls, by 
bending it too much to a conformity with their own precepts. Diogenes Laértius 
records of Pythagoras, lib. 8. segm. 31. p. 513. rpépeaOai re ryv Wuyny ard row 
aiparog, “He said that the soul is nourished by blood,” that is, the sentient soul. 
Porphyry, speaking of the souls which, as the Platonists say, are éy ry yevéoes, “in 
generation,” or united with the sentient souls, De Antro Nympharum, p. 257. says: 
alpa piv ody rabratc cal 6 Sivypog yévog gidoc, “and for that reason these souls 
delight in blood and moist seed.”” Wherefore those who formerly boasted of being able 
to evoke the souls of the dead, as we are told by the same Porphyry and others, said 
that they were chiefly attracted by the effusion of blood. 

Sect. V. These two souls, the rational and sentient, during the life of the body in 
which they dwell, are closely and intimately associated with each other, but yet, if we 
are to believe the ancients, not so as entirely to coalesce and combine into one nature, 
and to be incapable of separation. At the death of the generality of persons, indeed, 
both souls, as if bound and chained together, descend into the realms of Pluto. But 
some men, in whom there is greater virtue and mental vigour during life, can preserve 
themselves pure and uncontaminated by the influence and desires of the sentient 
soul, so that on the dissolution of the body the rational soul returns to the upper 
regions from whence it came, and leaves the sentient to descend alone into the 
lower world. Most of the later Greek and Latin philosophers, indeed, supposed the 
sentient soul] to be merely a part or faculty of the rational: of whom Aristotle, as is 
well known, affirmed that the sentient exists in the rational in the same way as a 
quadrangle in a triangle: but the more ancient believed that these two souls can be 
entirely disconnected, and exist ‘separately from each other. Should any one consider 
this to be scarcely credible, let him attentively examine the testimonies of Greek and 
Latin authors, which-I shall now produce, The first is a saying of Euripides from the 
tragedy entitled Helen, ver. 1020. p. m. 578, - 


‘O votg 
Tév carSavéyrwy 2% piv ob, yywuny 0’ ixe 
*ASdvaroy, sig dQdvaroy aidip’ iurtowr. 


‘“‘ For the soul of the dead does not live, but yet possesses immortal reason, falling into 
the immortal ether.” Euripides’ opinion concerning God was singular, and unless it be 
known, the true force of these verses of his will not easily be understood. This poet 
supposed God to be a subtle, thin, and fiery nature, extended and diffused on all 
sides: or, in other words, believed the ether to be the same as God. This is shown by 
his well known verses, preserved by Stobeeus and others, in which he says that ether is 
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directly immoveable, yet were capable of being in sense moved 


God, Wherefore when he here says that souls are transferred into the immortal ether, 
he strictly means that at the death of the body they are again joined with or retarn to 
what he supposed to be the immortal and eternal God from whom they came. And 
yet, according to his opinion, they are not commingled with the divine nature after the 
death of the body, but remain as self-existent things, although they altogether change 
their state. For they no longer live, but have merely immortal yyw), or mind; the 
meaning of which words I conceive to be no other than this: that the vital and sen- 
tient part is detached and separated from the soul on its departure from the body, and 
the interior power of reason and mind alone ascends to the upper regions. Wherefore 
this passage completely proves that the ancients held it to be possible for the sentient 
soul to be severed and disconnected from that which possesses y»wji2) and reason. 
But still, I own, it affords no evidence of the sentient soul being a nature which can 
subsist and remain by iteelf after the other has parted from it, and therefore we shall 
require more clear and conclusive testimonies. Among the great multitude of souls, 
which the Ulysses of Homer beholds in the infernal regions, is that also of Hercules, 
terrible indeed to all the rest of the shades, but of a far different kind. For the others 
are al] whole and entire: but the soul of Hercules is deprived of its noblest part, 
namely the mind, which had flown to heaven, Odyss. A. ver. 600. p. 311. 


Toy dé per’ cicevdnoa Bay ‘“Hoaxdneiny, 
Eidwrov" abric bé per’ GBavdrowort Seoicr, 
Téprerat iv Sarige. 


* After him I saw the strength of Hercules, his image: for he himself enjoys the ban- 
quets among the immortal gods.” Iam aware that Lucian is very facetious upon this 

of Homer, and makes this twofold Hercules, one dwelling in heaven and the 
other in the lower regions, the subject of severe satire and ridicule in his Dialogue of 
Diogenes and Hercules, tom. 1. p. 298. and that his example is followed by many 
ancient os well as modern authors, who consider it to be the most stupid and absurd of 
fictions, [Cicero De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 16. tom. 9. p. 8071. &c. has fallen iato 
the same error.] And those grammarians and critics, who are admirers of Homer, 
torture themselves wonderfully in order to invent an explanation of this passage, which 
may ‘satisfy the scruples of these cavillers. But Lucian, I consider, would have been 
more sparing of his ridicule if he had looked into the thing itself, divested of all figments, 
figures, and poetic integuments, and had been more deeply versed in the philosophy of 
antiquity. For in this fable lies concealed that ancient dogma, which with a slight 
variation, many of the Platonists afterwards adopted as their own: that the souls of 
heroes and great men are released by death from the bonds of the body, and of the 
sentient soul at the same time, and that the sentient and vital soul alone passes to the 
infernal realms, and there remains. Undoubtedly the eidwAoy of Hercules introduced 
by Homer is his sentient soul: which is evident even from’the fact that he designates it 
by the peculiar word Bix)», “the strength of Hercules,” while he calls the rest of the 
souls sojourning in the lower world yuyai. For courage and strength belong to the 
vital power of man, and not to his mind and reason; and therefore that soul only of 
Hercules, in which his Gu) -had resided, was saluted by Ulysses in the realms of Pluto. 
I shall add to this another passage of Homer, which many I am aware have considered 
to be even more explicit than the preceding one. To Achilles sleeping on the sea- 
sh ay soul of Patroclus appears, perfectly representing the form which he possessed 
when living : 

Havr’ airg péyeId¢ re rai Supara Kad’ sixvia 
Kai gwyny, 


“ Altogether resembling him in bulk and beautiful eyes and voice,” Iliad, lib. Y. ver. 
66. p. 851. And what kind of soul is this? It pessesses- sense and life, but is 
destitute of mind and reason. This is declared by Achilles after its departure in these 
words, ver, 104. p. 853. 


"Q wérot, 4 pad rig dori cai ely dtdao dépows 
Wvyx7) cai cidwrov, adrdp dpévec ove i wapray, 


*“‘Q wonderful! there is certainly therefore a soul and image in the mansions of 
Orcus, but mind is not in it.’ Grammarians dispute much as to what these 
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by accident, together with those bodies, respectively, which they 


pplvec are which Achilles denies to be in souls, particularly in the soul of Patroclus. 
ut let them cease their contentions, as the thing is sufficiently plain and clear. The 
term ¢pivec, as we have observed before, and as is shown by innumerable passages of 
this poet, is applied by him to the rational and intellectual soul, which he supposed to 
reside about the gpévec or midriff. For Patroclus being an illustrious man and a hero, 
his ethereal sense, or soul partaking of mind and reason, had on the death of the body 
immediately taken its flight to the gods: but the other, or sentient one, was supposed 
to have descended to the dominions of Pluto and the community of shades. Great 
men therefore, and those renowned for warlike prowess, who had despised the pleasures 
of sense, and had encountered the greatest dangers or met with their death in the 
defence of their country and fellow citizens, were believed in the remotest ages to enjoy 
this privilege, that their minds were released at the very point of death from the bonds 
of the sentient soul, and migrated to the gods. For it seemed just and reasonable that 
those who had renounced pleasures and the empire of the senses, when alive, and had 
made no account even of life itself, should at once be freed from all corporeal sense 
and animal life after death, and be united with purer minds. This opinion flowed te 
succeeding ages, and not only fixed itself in the minds of most heathen nations, 
but unfortunately reached the Christians also; who retained the doctrine itself, but 
substituted their own martyrs and confessors in lieu of heroes. [TIreneeus, lib. 1. cap. 
10. p. 48. Tertull. De Resurrectione Corporis. igenea, Contra Celsum, lib. 7. p. 
334. Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, tom, 1.}] But of these elsewhere: we 
are now treating of such as were strangers to the true religion, There are manifest 
traces of the opinion we speak of in the oration of Titus Vespasian to his soldiers, in 
Josephus, De Bello Judaico, lib. 6. cap. 1. sect. 5. p. 370. who doubtless recited the 
common opinion of the Romans: Ti¢ yap ove olde riyv dyaSeyv dvdpay, bre rac pey 
éy waparaia Wuyxdc odnpy réy capcoy axodvSeivac, rd raSapwraroy crovyeioy 
aiSnp Levodoysy dorpotg éycadWptver Saipovec 62 dyaSoi rai Hower edpeveic idioeg 
dxyévorc ingarvidovrar rac 62 éy vocoves Toic cépact, cvyraxeicac, Kg» rd padsoTa 
enridwy 7} pracparwy wor KaSapal, vdt vrdyeoc agavile cai ANIn Bazia 
Séyerat, “ For what brave man does not know that souls released from the bodies by 
the sword im battle are received by that purest element, the ether, and lodged 

among the stars; and that they appear as good demons and propitious heroes to 
their posterity: but that those which waste away along with the bodies in disease, 
although they may be free from all stain and pollution, disappear in subterranean 
night, and are buried in profound oblivion.” And, to say nothing at present of 
other nations, the same opinion must have been entertained by the Alani, of whom 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Historiar. lib. 31. cap. 2. p. 620. says: “ Among them he is 
accounted a happy man who has lost his life in battle.” To these add a passage 
of Cicero, Tuscul. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2578. tom. 8. opp. wherein he expounds 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks and Romans on the state of the soul after the death 
of the body: Mors est queedam quasi migratio, commutatioque vite, que ix claris 
viris et feminis dux in celum solet esse: in ceteris humi et retinetur et permanet 
tamen, “‘ Death is a certain migration as it were and change of life, which in the case 
of illustrious men and women is wont to be a guide to heaven: in the rest it is 
retained in the ground (that is, I suppose, descends into the regions beneath the earth) 
and nevertheless remains.” Cicero afterwards adduces examples of heroes whove souls 
on departing from the body immediately ascended into heaven. [Add De Natura 
Deor. lib. 3. cap. 5. on Castor and Pollux. On the Celts consult Pelloutier and on 
the Danes Bartholini.] Afterwards, when philosophers sprung up among the Greeks 
and sought te accommodate the popular opinions to their own precepts, they were 
unwilling to leave this glory to warriors alone, and persuaded their disciples that their 
own souls also, devoted wholly to contemplation, belong to the same class and after 
the death of the body are immediately transferred to the society of the gods. I shall 
prove this by a striking passage of Plato or rather Socrates, from the Phzedo, p. 400, | 
Ot d2 3) Av 85Ewor dtagepdyrwe wpdc Td dsiwe Pedvat, ovrot cicty ol rdvde pty 

ray réonwy toy by rg yy ehevIepwpevoi re nai dxahAarrépevot, Worep Jeopw- 
rnpiwy, dyw ot sig ry caSapdy olxnow aguvotpevot, wai eri yijc oixilépevor- 
routwy Ot airy ol gdidocogig ixaviic ra ea dvey re owparwr Cao rd 
wapamay sic roy Exera ypdvor xai tic oixnoeic Exl roUTwy KadXKlove Agicvodyras, 
*‘ Those who are found to have lived a pre-eminently pious and holy life, being freed 


s 
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are vitally united to. But as for that pretence, that these finite 


and released from terrestrial places as from a prison, ascend upwards into a pure 
habitation and dwell above the earth: and among these whoever have been sufficiently 
purified by philosophy live altogether without bodies hereafter and obtain habitations 
even more beautiful than the others.” This is a passage that deserves a somewhat more 
minute consideration. Plato makes mention in it of a twofold class, one of pious and 
good men, the other of philosophers. The souls of the pious, he tells us, do not pass 
into the infernal realms after death, but ascend to pure and delightful regions above 
the earth. But he adds that philosophers attain still greater felicity after the decease 
of the body: for in the first place they are assigned a more beautiful habitation 
than these, and secondly, will be entirely without bodies, dvev cwudrwy. And what 
bodies, pray, are these? The earthy ones with which we are invested while living}? 
By no means: for all men when they die, whether pious or impious, philosophers or 
illiterate, are alike stript of these bodies, The bodies he speaks of therefore must of 
necessity be the sentient souls, which the ancients supposed to be subtle bodies. The 
philosophers, according to Plato’s opinion, are divested of these souls, because they 
were wholly devoted to contemplation during life, and abstracted their mind from the 
senses; but not so the rest of men, not even the pious and good, because these, 
although they lived a pure and spotless life, were nevertheless unable completely to 
withdraw themselves from the dominion of the senses. To this add another passage 
from the Pheedo, p. 386.: Ei¢ 8& ye Semiv yéivog pr) gtdocopycarrs Kai wayredeig 
caSapy amiéyre ob Sépic dgucveicSat dA 4H Ty ene et, “No one is allowed 
to enter into the family of the gods (after death) but the lover of learning alone, who 
has devoted himself to philosophy and died perfectly pure.” Compare the same in his 
Gorgias, p. 314. which passage I at present pass over for the sake of brevity. [The souls 
of great men were supposed by the ancients to ascend after death to the stars, and to 
reside in the milky way. See Leich, Ad Carmina Sepultralia ex Anthologia, p. 2. 3. 
&c. Compare Sebast, Pauli Diss. de nomine Divus in Opuscoli Scientifici, tom. 15. 
p. 112. who disputes copiously concerning the’ vehicles and idol. Some passages of 
the kind occur also in Lafiteau, Mceurs des Sauvages Ameriquains, tom. 2. p. 425.) 

Sect. VI. To these Greek withesses I shall add some Latin ones, who imbibed the 
opinions and sentiments of the ancient Greeks, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
the poets. Let the first be Ennius, a shrewd reader and imitator of the Greek poets, 
of whose opinion Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib, 1. v. 121. p. 45. thus sings: 


Etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 

Ennius eternis exponit versibus, edens : 

Quo neque permanent anime, neque corpora nostra : 
Sed quedam simulacra modis pallentia miris. 


These simulacra or images, which Ennius distinguishes from body and soul, are nothing 
more than the rvejpara of Homer, which Ulysses beheld in the lower regions, or spirits 
representing the form of the human body. But Ennius deviated from the tenets of the 
ancients, if as Lucretius records, he really inculcated that the images of all men were 
separated after death from mind and soul, and departed void and empty into the lower 
world, It is certain that not a few of the Platonists were of this opinion, from whom 
probably the poet borrowed it. But the earlier philosophy taught a different doctrine, 
as we have already seen, and held that great and illustrious men have the felicity of 
being at once freed from their images at the decease of the body, and that the minds 
of most men descend into the infernal realms along with the sentient souls for the 
purpose of purification, This may easily be learnt from Servius, who, in speaking of 
,the same opinion, adds, that it is clearly and aptly handed down by philosophers, 
meaning beyond doubt the Platonists. “It is also,” says he, “a subject of much 
controversy among philosophers, what this is that goes into the lower world. For we 
consist of three things: the soul, which is from above and returns to its source and 
origin ; the body, which finally dissolves into earth; the shade, which Lucretius thus 
defines: Supra spoliatus lumine aér, ‘ air deprived of the light above.’ The shade 
therefore, which is produced from the body, no doubt, perishes with it, nor is there any 
thing left of the man which can descend into the lower realms, But they discovered 
that there is a certain image, fashioned in resemblance of our body, which descends 
into these realms, a corporeal form or spectre, which is impalpable like the wind.’ 
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spirits or substances incorporeal, being unextended, and so having 


Neither in these words nor in those which follow does Servius display any great know- 
ledge of the ancient philosophy, not even the Platonic; but let others correct his 
errors; for me it is sufficient to have shown in him the seeds of the ancient dogma 
which I am here attempting to bring to light. It is much better expreased by Ovid, 
where he introduces Vesta speaking of Julius Cesar, who is said by this goddess to 
have abandoned bis image and ascended to the gods, Fastorum lib. 8. v. 699. &c. 
p. 210. 211. tom. 3. opp. 


Meus fuit ille sacerdos, 
Sacrilege telis me petiere manus. 
Ipsa virum rapul, simulacraque nuda reliqui, 
Que cecidit ferro, Cesaris umbra fuit. 
Ile quidem eclo positus Jovis atria servat 
Et tenet in magno templa dicata foro. 


[Metam. lib. 12. p. 618. 619.] The learned annotators who have elucidated Ovid by 
their observations, have entirely passed over this remarkable passage, which in comparison 
with many others was deserving of their especial attention. For in it the poet speaks 
aptly and wisely according to the standard of the most ancient discipline. The sentient 
soul, the image of so great an emperor and hero as Cesar, is said to have remained naked 
and to have passed into the infernal regions ; the celestial soul had returned to the gods 
from whom it sprung. [Ovid. Trist. lib. 3. Eleg. 3. v. 58.59. makes mention animarum 
suarum, “ of his own souls,” and declares that one is in the air; although he supposed 
the manes to descend into the lower regions. He seems to have thought, therefore, that 
his own soul, as of a poet, is dissevered from the sensitive soul after death ; but that 
his parent, a man of less authority and importance, was altogether in the lower realms, 
lib. 4. Eleg. 10. v. 85. &c. Horace, Odar. lib, 1. 24. Num vane redeat sanguis 
imagini, “‘ Whether the blood returns to the empty image.’ Hence.arose the whole 
of the apotheosis of the Roman emperors, who were believed to ascend into heaven, 
leaving their eidwAoy behind, and to be received into the society of the gods. See 
Aurelius Victor, De M. Antonio, p. 526.] Lucan, who sings the praises of Caesar's 
enemy Pompey, attributes to him the same felicity and glory, Pharsal. lib. 9. v. 1. 
&c. p. 236. &e. - 


At non in Pharia manes jacuere favilla, . es 


. Nec cinis exiguus tantam compescuit umbram : 
Prosiluit busto ; semiustaque membra relinquens, 
‘ Degeneremque rogum, sequitur convexa tonantis, 

sa Qua niger astriferis connectitur axibus aér : 

Quodque patet terras inter, luneeque meatus 

Semi-Dei manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 

Innocuos vitee patientes etheris imi 

Fecit, et eeternos animam collegit in orbes. 


The poet, I confess, does not here speak expressly of the shade or image of Pompey 
passing to the infernal regions, but records merely that his rational soul had proceeded to 
the council of the demi-gods. But as Lucan is evidently writing according to the popular 
opinion of the ancients, and this opinion inculcates that a portion even of the heroes 
themselves, Bacchus, Hercules, and the rest, descended into those regions, there can be 
no doubt of his having meant, though obscurely, that the shade of his own hero had 
gone to the same place. And these very verses are a proof that the poet distinguished 
between the rationaland sentient soulof Pompey. For he supposes his mind to have flown 
up to the stars, and the highest ether from the funeral pile itself, and not till the body 
was half burnt. Whereas the life and sense of this illustrious man had already quitted 
the body before its members were laid upon the pile. Consequently the mind and 
celestial soul, the portion acceptable to the gods, remained in the body for some time 
after this was deprived of life, although in the mean while the sentient soul, as the 
ancients believed, had departed to the shades. [Nor was this opinion unknown to the 
Jews ; see a passage from the Shalsheleth Hakkabala.] 

Sect. VII; It is scarcely possible to express the confusion, doubt, and obscurity to 
which an ignorance of this ancient dogma has given rise in the lucubrations even of 
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in themselves no relation to any place, might therefore actuate 


men who were eminent for their learning and for their profound acquaintance with 
matters of antiquity. For unless light and clearness be obtained from this source, 
there are many things in the rites and ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans which 
are altogether obscure, and many things in the disciplines of some philosophers which 
appear self-contradictory and almost inexplicable ; a fact which I recollect having shown 
above by an example from the philosophy. of Empedocles. The purpose of this dis- 
putation calls me to other matters, nor can I consume any time in illustrating what I 
have just stated; nevertheless, I shall adduce a specimen to prove how much assist- 
ance is afforded by this doctrine towards a full comprehension of the precepts of the 
ancients. It is well known that Pythagoras, Plato, Ennius, the ancient Egyptians, 
and others of the older philosophers, asserted the continual migration of departing 
souls into new bodies, and yet at the same time inculcated the doctrine of the punish- 
ment of souls in the infernal regiona. It seems very difficult to reconcile these two 
tenets with each other. [See Bayle, Diction. voce Pythagoras, note f.2317. and note m. 
p. 2320.} For if the soul, immediately on its departure, is subject to rewards or 
punishments in the lower regions, how can it enter into a new and different body ? 
Many of the ancients, as it would require little labour to show, were already alarmed 
at this difficulty ; and some therefore professed that minds do not enter into new 
bodies till they have passed a long period among the shades. This opinion was adopted 
by Virgil, not to speak now of others, who makes Anchises, Zneid. lib. 6. v. 650, say : 


Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Letheum ad flumen Deus evocat agmine magno, 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 


But it is hardiy necessary to intimate that this is at variance with the ancient doctrine 
respecting the wanderings of soule. Others tried other ways of solving this difficulty, 
which for the present I pass over. Some more modern writers suppose, that the 
above-mentioned philosophers, when they discourse of the shades and the punishment 
of souls after death, are speaking merely according to the vulgar opinion, but that 
when they assert souls to be continually migrating into new bodies, they are declaring 
the genuine sentiments of their own mind, But this is conjecture and surmise rather 
than a clearing up of the difficulty by probable and satisfactory arguments. The whole 
question is got rid of by merely attending to the distinction which the ancients ob- 
served between the rational and sentient soul. The latter, which is alone susceptible 
of pain or pleasure, descends to the realms below according to these philosophers, and 
there either suffers punishment or is rewarded with delights. But the rational soul, to 
which neither pain nor pleasure belongs, does not go to the abode of the shades, but 
migrates into other men or beasts according to its various conditions, and performs a 
certain rouad, as it were, in its peregrinations. This was understood, though not to 
the full extent, by some of the junior Platonists, particularly Proclus and Syrianus, 
whom 4neas Gazwus names in his Theophrastus, p. 19. ed. Barthii ; for they openly 
inculcated that the soul of a man, which migrates into beasts after the death of the 
body, is not that nature which formerly possessed sensation in the man; because a 
lion, eagle, or other animal is furnished with a peculiar sentient soul of its own ; but 
that the rational soul alone was joined with the animate bodies of brutes on account 
of its having submitted too much to the senses and bodily desires ; therefore that the 
’ fish in which Empedocles, according to his own confession, formerly resided, 

a twofold soul, rational and sentient. Téy piv ixrivoy Aéyover ry éavrov Wuyy 
éxecy rv ddoyoy, tiv 62 dvSpwrelay rabry ovvdedioSa cal wapapéivey cai 
ri cela ar ‘“‘ They say that the kite has its own irrational soul, and that the human 
is bound and connected with this, and remains fixed and flies about with it.” Should 
any one pronounce all this to be foolish ‘nonsense, I will not dissent from him ; but 
still he must grant that it embraces some portion of the ancient discipline. The early 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, let me add by the way, has been much cor- 
rupted and adulterated, first by Plato and afterwards by other philosophers, Greek as 
well as Roman, whose whole study was to make it conform and harmonize in some 
measure with the rest of their own precepts and tenets ; and hence arose the great 
diversity and discrepancy of the opinions put forth by the ancients respecting the true 
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and inform the whole corporeal world at once, and take cogni- 


nature and character of this doctrine. For each endeavoured to expound it so as to 
make it appear to be in accordance with his own views. I am not aware whether it is 
. anywhere to be found at this day more pure and uncontaminated than among the 

Indians, whose precepts the Greeks, who might not improperly be called the cor- 
rupters of the earlier philosophy, had no opportunity of mixing up with any dogmas 
of their own. To this matter let those turn their attention, who devote themselves to 
the investigation of the true and genuine doctrines of ancient nations ; for my own part 
I return to the subject from which I have somewhat digressed. 

Sect. VIII. I come now to vulgar and plebeian souls, which afforded too ready an 
obedience to the incitements of the senses, and proceed to show the condition which 
the ancients assigned to these. The minds of the common multitude are so accus- 
tomed while in the. mortal body to the society of the vital and sensitive souls, that on 
quitting the body they are not separated from those souls, nor are any longer capable 
of being separated, but descend with them into the lower world. This is evident from 
the passages of Homer and others, already quoted, and will be further corroborated by 
other testimonies which I shall produce by and by. The souls of Homer thirst for 
and are refreshed by blood ; some are tormented with pains in the kingdom of Pluto, 
others are filled with pleasure and delight ; and who, I ask, will deny these to be pro- — 
perties of the sentient soul ? But the same souls reason, discourse, relate their own 
misfortunes, implore the aid of the living, and desire a better state ; all which pro- 
claim the presence of mind or the rational soul, According to the creed of the 
ancients, therefore, all that remains of a man, after the dissolution of this earthy body, 
is a thin and subtle image, or corporeal and airy spirit, which as appears from Homer, 
Tliad. ¥. v. 199. &c. p. 853. and other places, gives way and seems to vanish like 
smoke, when the living attempt to lay hold of it: 


Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


But still it subsists and is endowed with the faculty of sensation, and moreover contains 
and includes the rational soul. In its form it is human, and a perfect resemblance of 
the body with which it was associated. And this is the less to be wondered at, as the 
ancients believed that the mind itself also, or the rational soul, divested of all sense, 
represented the human form: [Forma humana prestantissima, see Cicero De Natur. Deor. 
lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907.] of which we have an evidence, besides many others, in Thes- 
pesius mentioned by Plutarch, De His qui sero a Numine puniuntur, p. 564, tom, 2. 
opp. who was reported to have been for some time absent from the body and then to 
have returned to it. This man, besides many other matters relating to souls, in whose 
society he pretended to have been for some time, declared: “ That the souls of the 
dying, when they ascend upwards, form a fiery bubble, and on this gradually bursting 
they come out réoy éyovcat AvSpwmosibh, ‘having the human form,’ and of a 
small bulk.” And who is not aware that heroes, although their images, or sidwAa, 
were supposed to have descended to the shades, are nevertheless always represented in 
the writings of the poets as possessing the human form? Now, as is clear from pas- 
sages of Homer and innumerable other early writers, those remains of the dead above- 
mentioned were ealled by the ancient Greeks cidwXoy, a word which the Platonists, 
always great admirers of ancient names and customs, afterwards adopted and retained. 
The Latin poets expressed this Greek term by the words simulacrum, imago, umbra, 
manes, asthe sayings already adduced from them abundantly testify. [Pliny, Epist. 7. 
27. p. 536, calls it tdolon. Horace, lib, 1, od. 24. vana imago ; on which consult Dacier, 
in his notes, tom. 2. p. 300. who sees a part but not the whole of the truth we have 
here expounded, for fe supposes efdwAov to be the body without the soul.] Strictly 
and properly eidwXoyv denotes the body of the rational soul, or merely the sentient soul 
with which. the mind itself is invested. This is shown by a remarkable passage of 
Plato, De Legibus, lib. 11. p.693. wherein he states that the bodies of the dead are 
commonly called eidwXa: cal redXeurnodvrwy NéyecSat cadOc EVAQAA elva ra 
Trey vexpoy cwuara, “ The bodies of the dead we must suppose are rightly called _ 
images.” Which bodies of the dead are nothing more that I know of than that subtle 

but corporeal spirit in which the ancients believed the minds of most men to be en- 
veloped on their departure [from this grosser body. This spirit, therefore, the Greeks 
formerly designated by the peculiar term eidwAoy ; to which voug, or Pux7, the name 
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zance of all things therein; their reply hereunto was, That 


of the rational soul, is opposed in Plato and other writers. But a custom gradually 
grew up, as usually happens amongst mortals, of attaching a wider meaning to this 
word, and the whole of that which remains after the dissolution and extinction of the 
body came to be designated e(dwXoy, or image. This ought especially to be borne in 
mind by those who read Greek and Latin authors; with whom efdwAov sometimes 
denotes merely the vestment or corporeal image of the rational soul, andsometimes the two 
souls in conjunction and connexion with each other. The junior Platonists restored 
the ancient meaning to the word ; in whose writings, as far as I remember, it always 
signifies the integument or aerial body of the departing soul, and never the whole of 
that which quits the body in death. The principles of the philosophy they professed 
did not permit this sect to follow the custom of poets, and to assign to the word a more 
extensive signification. 

Sect. IX. I am not now disposed to enter into a long investigation of the opinion 
entertained by the ancients respecting the site or locality of the infernal regions : 
which most of them seem to have placed beneath the earth. For I can hardly per- 
suade myself that this opinion, which was formerly common to the whole of the 
Greeks and Latins, emanated from the poets alone. But an inquiry into the condition 
of souls during their sojourn in these regions, will be more in accordance with our 
present purpose. All souls that proceed to the Plutonic realms are in a corrupt state, 
and polluted with various stains and impurities. While they were among mortals they 
suffered from the contagion of the body, and their connexion with the sentient and con- 
cupiscent sou] : to the influence of which they so entirely submitted, as to be utterly 
incapable of being released from its bonds, That is, the depraved and perverse desires 
of the sentient soul flowed with such force into the purer and better mind, during its 
stay in the body, that they became as it were, properties of the mind itself: which is 
now therefore wholly connected and united with the sentient soul, and disquieted and 
agitated by the same passions. Hence, before these souls can be received into the 
society of the blessed, there is a necessity for purgation. For what brawls and tempests 
would not souls propense to vice, and addicted to depraved desires, excite in the 
celestial regions, from which all discord ought for ever to be absent! First of all, 
therefore, medicine is administered to them in the shades to purge them from inveterate 
stains, and entirely to draw them away from the communion of the sentient, irascible, 
libidinous, and concupiscent soul. In what manner the most ancient sages supposed 
souls to be cured and renovated in the lower world, or what physician they appointed 
to this office, I would not readily undertake to say. For what we read of in the poets 
and philosophers in regard to this purgation, is for the most figurative, as will be seen 
by and by, and borrowed from human customs and institutions. Most probably, 
however, they are not much mistaken who suppose that the ancients regarded 
that most subtle element fire, as best adapted for the cure and purification of 
ethereal souls, which are themselves closely allied to the nature of fire. To some souls 
this treatment is beneficial: a portion of which are sooner set free than another 
according to the nature of the vices and the inveteracy of the habit of crime. For the 
corporeal image or sentient soul gradually flows off, and leaves the mind free and eman- 
cipated from all affection and suffering. Those which have thus recovered their health 
state, are permitted to depart to the society of the better and purified souls, with whi 
they live a life of endless felicity in the most delightful regions. But others have 
been so deeply imbued with vice and the love of sin, that that they are utterly inca- 
pable of being separated from the sentient soul, and restored to their pristine purity. 
These are doomed by the just and inexorable judge to eternal punishment, and are 
tortured in various ways according to the variety of crimes. There is therefore a three- 
fold class of souls in the lower world, and this subterraneous and most ample dominion 
of the shades is divided into three departments. To the first class belong those which are 
curable, and are therefore located in a certain place, appointed by divine providence for 
their cure: another class consists of purified souls which have been released from their 
prison, and inhabit regions filled with every delight, and which the poets call the 
Elysian fields: the third class comprises those that remain connected with their images 
4 rT eel eternal puishment for their crimes in Tartarus: Virgil, Aineid, 

ib. 6. v, 44]. &c. 


Nox ruit, Ainea, nos flendo ducimus horas. 
Hic locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas, 
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these being essentially but parts of the universe, and therefore 


Dextera, que Ditis magni sub menia tendit : Y 
Hac iter Elysium nobis: at leva malorum 
Exercet penas et ad impia Tartara mittit. 


[On this descent of Aineas consult Warburton, in the Biblioth. Britan. tom. 12. 
par. 1. p. 1. &c.) This is the voice of the Sybil conducting ASneas to the lower 
regions, I have hitherto been explaining in plain and simple terms the doctrine of the 
ancients respecting the state of souls after death: and that I have here advanced 
nothing hastily, will be shown by the testimonies which I shall by and by bring 
forward. But the licence of the poets and their love of fiction have introduced 
much darkness and fable into this simple discipline, that it can scarcely be i 

by those who are altogether inexperienced in matters of antiquity. Wherefore, the 
ornaments and figures with which the ancient bards have embellished or rather corrupted 
it, ought always to be carefully distinguished from the things and opinions concealed 
under these coverings: a task which will occasion very little difficulty to him who is 
moderately acquainted with the nature of the fables respecting the gods, and with the 
habits and customs of poets. 

Sect. X. Among the evidences I intend to bring forward, I shall assign the first 
place to Plato, who, in his Gorgias, p. 313, gives a clear and intelligent account of the 
popular opinions of his own time. I shall not repeat, however, the whole of the 
fable which he there relates, but shall merely extract so much of it as is especially 
applicable to my present purpose. After saying that judges are appointed by Jupiter 
in the infernal regions to hear the causes of departed souls, he states that the souls 
bring with them certain marks to enable these judges to know, which have formerly 
lived a just and pious life. and which the contrary : "EvdnAa wévra ioriy ly Wuyy, 
bweddy yupvwS7Z rot cmparog, rd re rac pbcewe cal rd xaShpara, a did ry 
imirnéevory ixdorov xpayparog icyev by rg Wuyg 6 dvSpwrog ixaddy ody 
agixcwvrat rapa roy diuacrny- SeGrat ixdorov rhy Wuyi, obe eldwe Brov 
boriv’ GAA wodddeig rod peydrov Baorléiwe irtraBdpevoc waretdey ovddy 
byete by rig Puyiic, ddd ccapepaoriywpivny ral obd\ey peatay xd bmopeisy 
wai ddcclac 2 ixdory 4 wpakic atrov wudpEaro sic rhy Puyny, cal wavra oKodta 
vrd Pebdove cai ddrAaZoveiac, x. 7.r., “ All things are visible in the soul when it is 
denuded of the body, both those of nature and’the affections which a man has im- 
planted in the soul by his pursuit of each particular object. When they“come there- 
fore before the judge———he inspects the soul of each, but knows not to whom it 
belongs: but oftentimes taking that of the great and potent king (of the Persians) he 
finds no soundness in it, but sees it lashed all over and full of scars through perjuries 
and injustice, such as the practice of each vice has impressed upon the soul, and all made 
crooked by falsehood and vanity, &c.” According to this passage of the philosopher, 
when crimes and evil deeds are committed in this life, the soul is impressed with certain 
marks and spots, and these marks appear in the body in which the departed soul is 
invested, and disclose to the judge its internal nature. All this is borrowed from the 
poets, who had certain reasons for inventing this fiction, which I shall explain by and 
by. But the opinion entertained by the ancients is evident even from these shadows. 
They supposed namely, that the soul on departing from the earthly body, possesses 
another thin and subtle body, whose passions and internal state would not be easily 
discernible to a man lees wise and sagacious than Minos and Rhadamanthus, whom the 
poets installed as judges of the lower world. Unlessthe ancients had fancied a certain 
Image of the man or sentient soul to be present with the rational soul when it quits the 
body, the poets would never have sung of scars and marks imprinted upon the soul by 
crime. Let us follow Plato in his examination of the state of souls, affected in the 
way he has stated: “Idwy 02 (6 dtcacric) dripwe rabrny axiwep ey eb30 ric 

poupac, ob pidd\et i\Sovea dvrarkijvat ra xpoonxovra wdSn, “The judge, there- 

re, having inspected the soul so affected, straightway commits it with ignominy into 
custody, where it is to undergo the merited punishment.” And yet these souls which 
the judge has condemned as wicked and vicious, do not all remain for ever in this 
custody. Those which admit of being healed are discharged from thence, while the 
others which cannot be divested of their scars, are sent away to graver and eternal 
punishments. This is stated so clearly by Plato, as to leave not the least room for 
doubt : Bloi 52 of piv Sgedodbpevol re cal dieny deddvrec urd Seay rs cai dvIperwy, 
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not comprehensive of the whole, finite or particular, and not 


ovrot Ot dy idowa, auaorhpara adpapractw bywe dt de adynidywy rai dduvey 
yiyverat abroic 9 weikua cai lySdcde cai dv gdov' ov ydp oléyre GAAwe adtciag 
araddarreavat’ ot 62 ay aducnowet, cai da roiavra adtcijpara aviaro yivorrat, 
ic rovrwy ra wapadelypara yiyverat, cai ovrot abroi piy odsire dvivayrat obdéy, 
dre dviaros byrecge GdXot 62 dvivayrat, ot rovrog dpwyreg dud rac Ghepr as ra 
ptyvora cai ddvyynpérara cai goBepwrara wxd3In waoxovrag Tov ae xpdvoy 
arexvacg wapabeiypara avnprnpévorc ixei iv Gdov iy rm dSecpwrnpip rotc dei 
Tov ddicwy aducvoupivorg Sedpara cai vouvSnrnuara, “ Those who profit by the 
punishment they suffer both among gods and men, as such as have committed re- 
mediable sins; who are benefited by pains and torments both here and in orcus: for it 
is impossible otherwise to be freed from injustice. But whoever are guilty of the 
worst of crimes, and by reason of such crimes become incurable, of these examples are 
made, and they no longer are benefited themselves, as being inturable: but others are 
benefited, who behold them suffering for their sins the greatest and most painful and 
most frightful punishments for everlasting, and held up there in their prison in hell, as 
examples, and spectacles, and warnings to the unjust that from time to time come 
thither.” I pass over the rest that is to be met with in Plato to the same effect: for I 
have already quoted what will be sufficient to give an insight into the most ancient 
doctrine prevailing among the Greeks long prior to the time of this philosopher. 

Sect. XI. To Plato I join Plutarch, who is well known to have been intimately 
versed in the doctrines: and institutions of antiquity, and who with a few trifling 
exceptions, gives the same exposition of the fate and condition of disembodied souls, 
not omitting even that opinion of the poets which inculcates that indelible marks are 
impressed upon souls by crime, After saying that some souls suffer the punishment 
of their sins while they are yet in the body, he thus proceeds: “Oy 62 peiZovy iori» 
Epyoy 4 wept riyv caxiay larpeia, robrovg dinky perd rijy redevrvy 6 daipwr 
wapalidwot rove dt rapray dvdrove drwoapivne rjc Sikne, ) rpirn kai dypwrary 
ray Adoacreiac vroupyéy 'Epivyd¢ peraSioven rrAavwpévoue Kai wepipevyorrac 
Gov addwe, olerpae re nai yadker ic dravrag Hpavice cai karédveeveic rd abpnroy 
kai ddéparoy, “But those (souls), whose wickedness requires more powerful and 
efficacious remedies, the demon delivers up to justice after death; and such as are 
altogether incurable, being repelled and driven away by justice, and wandering and 
fleeing up and down, are pursued by Erinnus, the third and most relentless of the 
ministers of Adrastea, and are all miserably and cruelly dispersed, and plunged into the 
place which is untold of and unseen.” After this he describes the severity and cruelty 
of the punishments which souls polluted with vices undergo in the lower regions ; 
which to avoid unnecessary prolixity, I for the present pass over. But I cannot omit 
what he subsequently records respecting the spots and marks of souls: OdAai é2, 
says he, cai pwoArAwwec iwi rey ray Exaorov Toig piy paddov iupévovac, roic dé 
joaoy' Spa dt ra wouida raira cal xavrodand ypepara rey Wye’ 7d ply 
dpgrioy cai purapdy, dvedevIepiac droigp?)y Kai wArEovetiag® rd 2 aiparwwrdy cai 
Giarvpoyv Wwdbrnrog nal xexpiag Smou Ot Td yhadxivdy tory, ivredSey dxpacia rig 
wepi noovdc icrérpirrat porte, caxdy ola devoy ovca pera O3dv0v rovri rd iweéc 
kal brovdor, Worep at onriat rd piray, adinow deel yap i} ré caxia rijc yuxiic 
Tpexonivne vxd Tay waldy Kai rpexotenc rd aiua Tac xpdac dvadidway, 
évravSa Ot caSappod nai coddcewe zipac ioti rotrwy ixAsavSivrwy wWavrawacs, 
rny Puyiy abyosdy cai cbyxpovy yiverSa:, “ But the scars and seams remain from 
the several vices, in some greater, in some less. Now behold those various and 
diversified colours of souls. The dark and squalid are the taint of illiberality and 
avafice: the blood-red and fiery of cruelty and barbarity : the green of intemperance 
in pleasures: the violet-coloured and livid, like the ink of the cuttle-fish, of envy and 
Malignity. For there the wickedness of the soul influenced by the passions, and in- 
fluencing the body, produces the colours: here it is the end ‘of the purification and 
punishment. When these colours are thoroughly purged away, the soul becomes 
bright and unsullied.” In these words, Plutarch not only gives a more lucid explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the Greek poets on the ulcers and blotches of vicious souls, bet 
also endeavours in some degree to reconcile it to the precepts of philosophy and 
reason: which probably he would have refrained from doing, had he taken the trouble 
to inquire into its true causes, which we shal! presently explain. He pretends moreover, 
to have received all this, as well as the rest of what he there states respecting souls, 
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universal beings (as the three hypostases of the Platonic trinity 


from the mouth of an individual called Thespesius, who quitted the body for a certain 
time, and lived among souls, and afterwards returned to the body, De Sera Numinis 
Vindicta, tom. 2. opp. p. 564. 565. This Thespesius, therefore, had furnished the 
living with no new information in consequence of his intercourse with souls, but had 
merely Jearnt that what had been handed down by poets and sages from the remotest 
times was in accordance with the truth. 

Sect. XII. An attentive reader of the ninth book of Virgil’s Atneid, and of the 
description given in it of the infernal regions, will find the same dogma propounded. 
We shall in this place merely quote and briefly illustrate those verses, which Dr. 
Cudworth adduced above to show the antiquity of the Platonic doctrine respecting 
the twofold body of souls, v. 637. &c. : 


Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporese excedunt pestes: penitusque necesse est, 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo exercentur peenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt: alie panduntur inanes 
Suspense: ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni : 
Quisque suos patimur manes: exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium et pauci leta arva tenemus, 
Donec, longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aithereum sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


The learned Doctor supposes that these verses of Virgil are drawn from the middle 
philosophy, and contain a clear indication of that twofold body, ethereal and aerial, 
which the junior Platonists assigned to the soul. In both which suppositions I consider 
him to be mistaken. For it is evident from what we have hitherto stated that the poet 
is here expressing the popular, antiquated, and obsolete opinions which flourished long 
before Plato founded his own discipline, and instilled it into the minds of the Greeks, 
I do not deny, however, that Virgil there combines the vulgar opinions with the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras, and as it were, confounds the two with each other: and whether : 
he has done this with sufficient skill and accuracy or not, I shall not now inquire. 
_ The account he gives of the various purgations of souls in the lower regions, savours of 
popular fables and poetic fictions rather than of the dogmas of the wise: but what he 
afterwards adds respecting the migration of souls into new bodies after the lapse of a 
certain space of time, is borrowed from the precepts of Pythagoras and others. Although 
I have read this over and over again, I have met with no trace of a twofold body of 
the soul. It is clear, I confess, from the first eight verses, that Virgil supposed the 
soul to be invested with a certain body on its departure to the shades, and that this 
body exhibits the traces of crimes and misdeeds committed during life. For how 
could a soul devoid of body undergo those punishments, by which souls, he tells us, are 
healed and purified ? I own it to be evident also from the concluding verses, that the 
souls of Virgil are at length divested of that grosser body, which the ancients held to be 
marked with the imprints of vice. But I deny the truth of the learned Doctor's 
opinion, that the “ ethereal sense and fire of simple air,” which the poet tells us “is 
left pure,” is another and different body, called by the Platonists ethereal. This 
ethereal sense is the soul itself, which the ancients, as we have before seen, supposed to 
be detached from the immortal ether, and in a certain measure corporeal. The sect of 
junior Platonists distinguished the ethereal portion , from the nature of the soul itself ; 
but in this they corrupted the doctrine entertained in earlier times: as is evident from 
the preceding verse, 632. in which the poet thus sings of the nature of souls: 


Igneus est ollis vigor et coslestis origo. 


From which we may easily learn that Virgil held souls to be of a fiery nature and 
portions of ether; celestial meaning the same as what he afterwards calls ethereal. 
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are), the sphere of their activity could not possibly extend any 


Nevertheless, in these verses, Virgil does not preserve the ancient discipline pure 
and unadulterated, but tempers it with an alloy from the schools of philosophers, and 
probably also from his own peculiar opinions, The ancients imagine that souls are not 
transferred to the society of the blessed till they are thoroughly purified, and that they 
dwell in those delightful abodes for everlasting. Far otherwise Virgil: who, as these 
verses clearly show, supposed: That souls which are capable of being healed in the 
first instance, suffer lengthened tortures m the lower regions ; but that as these tortures 
do not purge them from every blemish and corporeal stain, they are despatched to the 
Elysian plains, having been divested of their graver impurities : that in these plains the 
purgation after a long period is entirely completed, and the soul being restored to its 
perfectly pure and unsullied state, is inspired by providence with a desire to revisit the 
upper regions. Probably Virgil was indebted to some contemporary philosopher of the 
Platonic sect, for a portion of this discipline, which he himself amplified and enriched 
from the fables of the poets, and the opinions of the multitude. 

Sect. XIII. The discipline of the ancients on the state of souls after their departure 
from the body being now presented in its naked form, and stript of the fictions of 
poetry, I shall proceed to say a few words respecting the ornaments and embellish- 
ments by which the poets recommended it to the favour of the public. But before I do 
so, I shall anticipate a doubt which I am aware may occur to the minds of attentive 
and intelligent readers. I stated before that according to the doctrine of the ancients, 
the image or sentient soul is utterly destroyed in the infernal regions, and removed from 
the ethereal soul, and that the latter is not permitted to proceed to the society of the 
bleased, until this soul, which is the seat of the sensual appetites and animal life, has 
been entirely dispersed and obliterated. . But the passages of Plato and Plutarch 
warrant us in supposing the ancients to have meant, not that the image is totally anni 
hilated, but merely that it is divested of its marks and vices, and in its purified state, 
accompanies the rational soul in its ascent to’the happy mansions. There were some 
among the’Platonists themselves who asserted this common flight of the eZ0wAoy, or “ cor 
poreal image of man,” and the mind to the celestial regions. And owing to the great dark- 
ness in which the affairs and doctrines of the ancients are involved, I own it ™ very 
difficult to say what were the real opinions entertained by the principal philosophers 
upon the subject. Perhaps there was some dissension among them, one portion 
attributing destruction, and another immortality to the sentient soul, and from this arose 
the obscurity and discrepancies of the early writers who have touched upon this dogms. 
Still I have not adopted the opinion above mentioned without reason ; bat on a doe 
consideration of the matter, conceive it to be more probable that the images or shades 
of the dead were supposed by the first founders of this philosophy to be doomed ¢ 
utter extinction. -What in the first place leads me to this conclusion, is the nature of 
the souls themselves, which is such as to be ipcapable of holding out against the mul- 
tiplicity of punishments and torments which the ancients supposed to be inflicted upo” 
them. For the sentient soul is a thin, subtle, and corporeal spirit, resembling air aD 
wind, which, as every body will admit, can be dispersed and dissipated. Moreover, 
according to the belief of the ancients, everything concrete and corporeal, with the ex 
ception of ether, which they held to be immortal, if acted upon by a superior force, 
perishes and returns to its primitive elements, Another argument for this opinion 18 
furnished by that state of quiescence, tranquillity, and exemption from all perturbation, 
into which they supposed souls to enter after undergoing the tortures of hell. For 
how could they live so placidly, quietly, and chastely, if they were to enter that abode 
of supreme felicity in the society of a soul which is fall of desires and animal sen%, 
and retains the traces of its ancient propensities? Some one will object perhaps t 
it is divested of all these by the punishments of the lower world ; but I beg him gs 
remember that by destroying these appetites which constitute the very nature and 
essence of the sentient soul, the soul itself also is necessarily destroyed and annihila 
In this soul there exists a propensity to anger, an appetite for pleasure, 8 love an 
desire of the body : take away these, and you will take away the soul itself ; which 
without them is altogether a nonentity. Lastly, I am not a little confirmed in this 
opinion, by a passage of Philostratus, respecting the soul of Ulysses, in his Heroi. 
cap. 18. eect. 3. p. 727. "Ec 'lSdxeny, says he, wére roy “Onnpoy wdevoat gnays 
adxovoarta we réimvurat Ere Wry) rov Oducciwe cal Puxaywyi ix’ aores 
xpnoracSa, “(Protesilaus) tells us that Homer once sailed to, Ithaca, aving beat 
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farther than to the quickening and enlivening of some certain 


that the soul of Ulysses was still alive, and made use of charms for its evocation.” 
The soul of Ulysses summoned from hell by Homer appears, and among other 
things declares that it suffers most grievous tortures for having slain Pala- 
medes: Oi ydp, it says, Seuiorevovreg évratSa Sevol, “Opunpe, cai rd ie 
wave syytc, “ For those who administer justice here are severe and rigid, O Homer, 
and the punishments quickly follow.’’ Scarcely any thing more apposite could be said 
for the corroboration of our opinion. The soul of Ulysses is stated to be yet living in ' 
the lower world, and to be suffering the punishments to which it is sentenced by 
Rhadamanthus for a murder heretofore committed. Consequently, after the lapse of 
a certain interval, death and destruction await it. To understand these words as re- 
ferring to the rational and ethereal soul would be in direct opposition not only to the 
sentiments of Philostratus and Homer, but also to the entire discipline of the ancients, 
which denies it to be possible for this soul to perish. It remains for us to suppose, 
therefore, that his sentient soul was punished and tormented till it ceased to exist, and 
the free and emancipated mind migrated to the heavenly abodes. I am aware that 
souls dismissed from the dominions of Pluto, and residing in the society of the happy, 
were supposed, according to the more ancient doctrine, not only to possess a certain 
body but even the human form and appearance ; which might seem to be a proof that 
the sentient and aerial but purified soul never abandons the other soul with which it 
was associated during life. But this does not move me from my opinion ; for it pro- 
ceeds from the poets, who, as is the case also in sacred Writ, when discoursing of the 
souls and delights of the happy, adapt themselves to the popular comprehension, 
and borrow their forms and modes of expression from human things. Upon this 
subject Cicero most pertinently, Tusculan. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 2584. tom. 8. 
opp. Animas per se viventes non poterant mente complecti: formam aliquam figu- 
ramque quzrebant. Inde Homeri tota veevia.... Nihil enim animo videre 
poterant, ad oculos omnia referebant, “ They could form no conception of souls living 
by themselves ; they required some shape and figure. Hence the whole of Homer's 
vexvia. . . . « For being able to perceive nothing mentally, they referred every thing 
to the eyes.” I pass over what I have already intimated, that the human form was 
ascribed by the most ancient writers to the rational soul also ; whose opinion so pervaded 
all nations that even Christian authors adopted it, as we may learn from Tertullian’s 
book De Anima. Julian in his Cesars tells us that all the heroes whom he represents 
as present at the banquet of the gods possessed the human form and a subtle body. 
Nor is it greatly to be wondered at when we consider that the ancients supposed souls 
to consist of most subtle ether. For where matter is, there of necessity must be some 
form also. And what form can be imagined more suitable to the soul than the human, 
with which the ancients firmly believed even the gods themselves to be endowed ? 
But I shall dismiss these matters for the present, and proceed to the fictions of the 
oets. 

Sect. XIV. It is notorious that those who embodied the dogmas of antiquity in 
verse, borrowed the colouring and embellishments, by which they sought to gain for 
them a readier access into the popular mind, from ancient history, and formed a certain 
discipline called in the present day mythology, compounded of the precepts of ancient 
philosophers and the legends of their own country. Hence they also obscured with 
the same ornaments and fictions the most simple doctrine of the state of souls after 
death, in order to beguile and conciliate the ears of the multitude, who held in firm 
remembrance the affairs and exploits of bygone ages as handed down from their an- 
cestors, First of all the subterranean place itself in which disembodied souls were 
supposed to be confined was depicted by them in such a way as accorded with Grecian 
conceptions, and the manners of the times in which they lived. In the next place, 
being aware that that incredible multitude of souls could not possibly dispense with a 
~ leader and king, they selected Pluto out of ancient tradition, a certain king probably 
of Epirus or some other province, well known to the common people for his severity, 
and assigned to him the sovereignty of the shades. On him they bestowed all the 
concomitants with which the kings of their own times were accustomed to be surrounded, 
a palace, servants, wife, counsellors, lictors, executioners, porters, and the like. But 
as they had founded so dreadful and dismal a community, in order to express all these 
they were obliged to have recourse to the most hideous and horrible images. This is 
well known to the readers of Homer, Virgil, and the other poets. That in the re- 
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parts of matter and the world, allotted to them, and thereby of 


motest ages dogs were chained to the doors of the rich and powerful for the purpose of 
deterring the approach of mendicants and thieves, is a fact which has long ago been 
demonstrated by learned men. The poets, therefore, considered it incumbent upon 
themselves to commit the custody of hell in like manner to a great and savage dog ; 
which, to produce a more powerful impression upon the minds of the vulgar, they 
feigned to be triple-headed. For as the infernal dominions were divided into three 
parts, namely, Tartarus, the Elysian fields, and the abode of souls not yet purged and 
proved, and consequently the door and entrance of this gloomy realm was threefold, 
it was reasonable that the dog placed at the threshold of hell should be endowed with 
a threefold head, in order to be able to guard all the inlets. In Homer’s time kings 
had already departed from the ancient simplicity, and no longer adjudicated on the 
causes of their subjects, but had delegated this office to others. It was therefore 
proper to exempt the king of hell also from this labour. Hence they selected from 
the ancient history of their country those men that had formerly enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for justice and rigour, and were commonly regarded as the first examples of most 
upright and just judges, namely, Rhadamanthus, Minos, and /Zacus, whom they 
installed in that awful tribunal, and appointed as inquisitors of souls. And with respect 
to these judges they used the same expressions as though they perfectly resembled 
those whom they saw administering justice in their own times, either as regards the 
form of trial or any other characteristic by which a judge is usually distinguished 
from the rest of the people. As this region was believed to be situated underneath 
the earth, the road which led to it was necessarily described as rugged, dark, dreary, 
and unknown to mortals. Disembodied souls, therefore, would probably have missed 
their way, unless they had .been furnished with a guide ; probably also some of those 
which were weighed down by a ‘consciousness of crime would have chosen to wander 
about on the earth for ever, rather than descend into a place which they foresaw was 
about to be most dreadful and fatal to themselves. Even this inconvenience was pro- 
vided against by the poets ; for they assigned Mercury asthe guide and conductor of 
the dead, and taught the people that he not only points out the way to errant soula, 
but compels the reluctant to enter it. The rest I pass over; for I have no intention 
here of explaining the fables of the poets, or of trespassing upon the province of the 
philologer. Yet it perhaps will be worth while, and at the same time not foreign to 
our present purpose, to select from a great variety of matter certain points which in 
my opinion have not yet .been sufficiently discussed, and to examine and illustrate 
them by the light of reason. For although the first authors and inventors of fables 
obeyed any thing rather than reason, still I am certain that their discipline is in a 
certain measure consistent and in keeping with itself, and that nothing has been handed 
down by them which is repugnant to its first principles. 

Sect. XV. J shall speak first of all of the spots and blotches with which souls on 
their departure from the bodies are said by the poets to be marked and impressed 
owing to their former habitude of crime. The thing and doctrine itself is already 
understood from the passages of Plato and Plutarch above quoted. But none of the 
ancients, that I know of, has expounded it according ‘to the vulgar and poetic sense 
more aptly than Lucian, whom it therefore will be of advantage to hear. In his 
Cataplus or Tyrannus, tom, 2. opp. p. 438. &c.-he introduces three men who are 
placed ae Rhadamanthus for examination in the lower regions, Cyniscus a philo- 
sopher, Myciscus a cobbler, and lastly a tyrant infamous for the variety of his crimes 
during life. The philosopher is first placed before the judge, perfectly naked. He is 
considered by Rhadamanthus to be pure, but nevertheless has three or four marks of 
healed ulcers. On seeing these marks the judge asks how he managed to efface the 
imprints of crime. The philosopher replies: Uda wovnedc Ot drawevciay 
yevdpevog cai ToddAd did rovro éumoAnoag ariypara, ire? raxtora gudooogety 
notauny, car’ ddiyoy andoag rd¢ kndidag ix Tie Wuyijc dmedovoduny, “ Having 
formerly become depraved and wicked through ignorance, and by that means marked 
with many spots, as soon as I began to philosophize, I gradually wiped away all stains 
from the soul.” The ancients believed, therefore, that the study of philosophy and the 
love of virtue can heal and remove the leprosy which the bodies of souls contract from 
crimes. The cobbler next appears before the judge; but he is perfectly pure and devoid 
of spots, xaSapdc dxpiBic Kai dvewiypadgog, because he had led an innocent life. But 
the third, Megapenthes the tyrant, although he endeavours by all means to clear 
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becoming particular animals; it being peculiar to the Deity, or 


himself before the judge, is found to be covered over with the foulest blotches: *ANAd 
wai, says the judge, p. 442. dadduSe ry» wopdupida, iva nai rév dpSpdy idwyer 
TwY orityparwy waral, Sdog ovTOoi wedLOvdc Kai KaTdypagoc, paAdov dé 
kudveoc ioriv adxd réyv ortyparwy, “ Put off the purple robe, that we may see 
the number of the spots. Why really this man is all over livid and spotted, nay, 
rather is black with spots.” The criminal is consequently doomed by Rhadamanthus 
to a new and exquisite punishment. This passage does not require illustration ; for 
it clearly shows what opinion was entertained by the poets as well as by the people, 
who derived their religion from the poets, on souls being marked with certain spots in 
consequence of vice. Hence Julian the emperor, when he wished to accommodate 
. his satire entitled “the Caesars,” to the vulgar and popular opinions, judged it proper 
to avail himself also of this dogma. Thus Tiberius, whose life and reign had been 
most base and vicious, as soon as he appears in the company of the gods, is imme- 
diately perceived to be covered with foul marks: ’Emtorpagivrog dt rpdc ry 
cadidpay weSnoay wrerai card roy veroy pupiat, KauTHpéc river Kal Eécpara 
cai mAnyai xaderal cai pwAWTECG UXO Te dxodagiag Kai Wudrnrog, Wwpai river 
wai Agynvec, oloy -yxexaupéivat, “ When he turned to the chair thousands of scars 
were seen on his back, seams and scratches and severe gashes and wales, caused by 
intemperance and cruelty; scabs and blotches as though burnt into the skin.” Juliani 
Ceesares, opp. p. 309. What is extraordinary in this passage is that Tiberius’ back 
alone is said to be polluted with these marks, whereas the others have no part of the 
body free from this malady. But the imperial writer seems to me to have intended 
this as a silent sneer at the hypocrisy of Tiberius, who is known to have affected the 
test probity and decorum in his words and outward appearance, while in his heart 
e.wes an utter stranger to all shame and virtue. Now if any one should inquire the 
reason why the poets inculcated that marks are imprinted on the sentient soul by vice 
and crime and cannot be obliterated except by an amendment of life, I think it will be 
unnecessary to go far out of the way for an answer, nor do I agree with those who 
suppose the fiction to have originated from some dogma of philosophy. For over the 
administration of justice in the lower regions they had placed mortals, Minos, A’acus, 
and Rhadamanthus, who certainly were great, just, and illustrious, but stil] mortals, and 
therefore incapable of looking into the interior recesses of souls. It was therefore 
natural for them to devise certain external marks by which the judges might be enabled 
to ascertain without accusers and witnesses what actions the soul had committed during 
their association with the earthly bodies. Now it was a very ancient custom with 
moralists and wise men to compare the vices of mankind to filth and dirt, and meta- 
phorically to designate sins or crimes as the spots and stains of the souls ; which figu- 
rative expressions, as usually happens among men, the generality of the common 
people of former times, as at the present day, understood and interpreted in the strict 
and literal sense. Wherefore in conformity with the ancient form and usage of speech, 
and agreeably at the same time to the notions of the vulgar, to whose favour they were 
anxious to recommend ‘their fables, they feigned that the soul is polluted by crimes, 
and that it always retains the traces of that contagion, and carries them down with it 
to the infernal tribunal. If they had referred this inquisition on the life and morals of 
men to God himself, from whom nothing is hidden and concealed, they would have 
been able to dispense with this ingenuity, and to give a more plain and easy solution of 
the whole matter. 

Sect. XVI. From this most ancient doctrine of marks being impressed upon the 
body by the vices, flowed, in my opinion, the various lustrations and purgations of the 
ancients, especially those practised in the Mysteries, as also the Taurobolia and other 
sacrifices of that kind, which were formerly supposed to be of avail for the purification 
of men and the total expiation of crime: which customs first took their rise in Greece, 
and were afterwards transferred also to the Latins. Ovid, Fastorum, lib. 2. ver. 35. p. 
76, tom. 3. opp. 


Omne nefas, omnemque mali purgamina caussam 
Credebant nostri tollere posse senes. 

Grecia principium moris fuit : illa nocentes — 
Impis lustratos ponere facta putat. 
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that incorporeal substance, which is infinite, to quicken and 
actuate all things. 


I am duly grateful to thosé learned men who in erudite works have investigated and 
thrown light upon the Grecian mysteries, lustrations, and other ancient superstitions of 
the kind, but still they seem to me to have explained the rites themselves more than 
their origin and causes. It is evident that those who first held it to be possible for 
‘men to be purified by sacred waters, blood, and the like, whether in or out of the 
Mysteries, believed that the souls derived some advantage and benefit from these 
ceremonies. For the body, which they supposed to be about to perish, was not an 
object of their solicitude. But they believed that guilt, and the punishment due to 
crimes, were to be expiated by the offering of victims and sacrifices : what benefit then 
could souls expect to derive from lustrations ? For my own part I feel convinced that 
sacred waters, and other kinds of purgations, were supposed in the earliest ages to be 
efficacious for cleansing the soul from the filth and impurity contracted by the perpe- 
tration of crimes. As the philosophers of a later period, as we have just shown from 
Lucian, boasted that the wounds and ulcers of souls were healed by their precepts and 
dogmas; so, in the mysteries of old, crafty and designing priests professed the art of 
effacing the marks left imprinted on the soul in consequence of crimes and misdeeds, 
so that they should not be visible to the infernal judges; alleging that water con- 
secrated by due formalities and other similar absurdities possess such great virtue and 
efficacy, that they penetrate through the. body to the sensual soul, and thoroughly 
‘purge it of all traces of vice. As we are too far removed from the times in which these 
rites were instituted, and the writers from whom at this day we derive our knowledge 
of ancient matters are not always sufficiently plain and perspicuous, it is impossible to 
prove thig by direct and express testimonies: but I consider the thing here speaks for 
itself, nor are we altogether without evidence from which it may be safely inferred. In 
the first place, the priests of the Mysteries, as we are told by grave authors, affirmed 
that those who were not duly initiated and purified would live in hell in mud and 
mire, while the initiated, after departing from the bodies, would at once be transferred 
to the mansions of the blessed. Plato in his Phedo, p. 380: Kai xivduvevover cai 
of rd¢ reXerdc Hpiv ovrTo. caracrnoaryrec, ob gavdoi rivec elvat, dAAA TH Syre 
rarat alvirresSat, drt d¢ dv dpinrog wai drédecroe ig ddov agixerat, ty BopBépw 
xeloerac’ 6 Ot xexaSappévoc re ai Teredeopévoc éxeice Apucdmevoc pera Jewy otnnoe, 
“ Wherefore those who instituted the Mysteries seem to be no contemptible men, but 
in reality to have darkly admonished us of old that whoever passes into the infernal 
regions uninitiated and unexpiated, will lie wallowing in mud : but that he who arrives 
thither purified and initiated will dwell with the gods.” A ‘kindred passage occurs in 
lib. 2, De Republica, p. 424. Aristides, in the oration called Eleusinian, in which he 
deplores the burning of the temple of Ceres, tom. 1. opp. ed. Sam. Jamb. p. 259. says 
as follows: ’ANAd péy rére Képdog rig mavnytpewc oby cov  Wapovca evSupia 
ob0 ai r&y ix rov roorépou xpdvov Svoxodwy Adboec nai dradXayai. ddAd cai rd 
mepi The TedevTiicg NOioug Exe rag tAridac We dpevoy dtdkovrac cal obk by oxdr 
re kai BopBdpw Keccopévouc, a O12) rode duunrove avapéves, “ Nevertheless the ad. 
vantage of this assembly consists not merely in present tranquillity of mind or in being 
released and freed from former troubles, but in our having better hopes in regard to 
death, as being about to live more happily, and not to lie in darkness and mire, a fate 
which awaits the uninitiated.” In Diog. Laértius the Athenians exhort Diogenes to 
get himself initiated into the Mysteries for the sake of the advantages accruing from 
thence to souls after this life, lib. 6. segm. 39. p. 334. 335, The philosopher replies : 
Dedotoy ei Ayeoinaog piv rai ’Exapewwvdac ty rp BopBdpw didkovorw, dredeig dé 
Tiveg pepunpsros ep ralg paxapwy vnootc Ecovrat, “ It is ridiculous if Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas are to live in mud, and vile and worthless persons, that have been 
initiated, are to reside in the isles of the blessed.” Add a quotation from Plutarch in 
Zigid. Menagius’ notes on this passage, p. 240. and what is related by the same Laér- 
tius respecting Antisthenes, hb. 6. segm. 4. p. 319. I will never believe that the 
priests who terrified the vulgar by this phraseology, meant that the souls of those who 
were not duly initiated and purified would live in hell in mud and filth. For apart 
from this not being a very severe punishment, the opinion is altogether at variance with 
the ancient doctrine of departed souls, nor has any thing of the kind been put forth by 
the poets, who have given an elaborate description of the infernal regions. I therefore 
take it to be a figurative mode of speech, such as was generally made use of by this 
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But it would be no impertinent digression here (as to the 


class of persons, which was meant to imply that men not purified by consecrated 
waters and other cefemonies will carry with them the impurities contracted through 
vice and crime into the lower world, and will there have to endure a far more painful 
purgation than they were willing to undergo in the Mysteries, till they have been 
thoroughly divested of all marks and stains. Socrates certainly had some notion of 
this kind in Plato’s Phedo, where he expounds this saying of the priests who presided 
over the Mysteries philosophically, and in reference to the necessity of purifying the 
mind, That is to say, according to the opinion of the ancients, a man contaminated 
with vice stands in need of purgation ; and therefore it is necessary for him to undergo 
it either here or after he has quitted the body. The earliest philosophers, as we have 
already seen, asserted that the soul is not purified till after death: but subsequently 
those who had the charge of the religions, or rather superstitious, who in former times, 
as at the present day, turned the fear and levity of the people to their own profit, 
endeavoured to persuade the multitude that they knew of a method by which, if so 
disposed, they might escape that severe purgation in the lower world. And I regret to 
perceive, on reading the ancient Christian writers, that not a small portion of this 
absurd opinion found its way into the Christian community. What I have stated is 
greatly confirmed by the examples of the junior Platonists, Apollonius, Proclus, Jam- 
blichus, and others, who are said to have travelled over a considerable part of the world 
and to have suffered themselves to be initiated into all the Mysteries, in order to give 
the soul greater freedom and aptitude for contemplation, and to purge it from all 
mortal contagion. In doing which they doubtless imitated the ancient discipline to 
which this sect was altogether devoted. For although they explained the meaning of 
this lustration and purgation practised in the Mysteries somewhat differently from the 
popular opinion and the traditions of the priests themselves, still this custom of theirs 
proves the antiquity and universal prevalence of the opinion, that mysteries and sacred 
purgations are beneficial to the soul, and divest it of all impure admixture, so that it 
departs pure and unsullied into the lower world. And what after all is that which 
ancient writers so often speak of, that a man expiated by taurobolium, lustration, or 
the mystic rites, is born again? Apuleius, Metamorphos. lib. 1]. p. 267. says of the 
benefit of the Mysteries, into which he had himself been initiated: “Since when the 
mortal course is finished, and they are now placed on the very threshold of closing life, 
God is wont to select those to whom the great secrets of religion may safely be cqn- 
fided, and by his providence to place them, ern again in a certain manner, in a new 
career.” ‘Those who had made the sacrifice of the taurobolium, and had imbibed the 
blood of the slain bull, through the whole of the body as it were, proclaimed that they 
were “ born again for ever,” or at least ‘‘for twenty years,” as‘is shown by inscriptions and 
other passages collected by Ant. Van Dalen, in his Dissert. ad Antiquitates et Mar- 
mora, Diss. 1. p. 42. &c. p. 128, &c. But in performing these rites they neither felt 
nor supposed that new strength was added to the body: consequently they must 
necessarily have believed that the whole benefit pertained to the mind, and that the 
marks impressed upon it by vice were washed away by the blood of the sacred victim 
diffused through the entire body. It is not to be wondered at that this ancient opinion 
was somewhat obscurely propounded, and as it were interpolated by later writers. The 
same happened to almost all the dogmas and opinions of antiquity : which no sooner 
fell into the hands of philosophers, than they were remodelled and refined with such 
exquisite ingenuity as to lose much of their primitive form. If those who even at this 
day believe that a painful purgation awaits souls after death, possess one particle of 
sense or acquaintance with things, I fancy, when they read these remarks, they will 
entertain less magnificent notions of the first origin of this doctrine. 

Sect. XVII. The poets assigned Mercury as the guide to souls in their progress to 
the lower world ; the same that they supposed to be the messenger of the gods and the 
guardian and protector of the public ways. Now, learned antiquarians are wont to 
inquire very seriously what it was that led the ancients to invest Mercury with this 
twofold office, and the generality of them assign exceedingly abstruse, recondite, and 
ingenious reasons for this, borrowed for the most part from the junior grammarians and 
philosophers, who sought to divest the ancient fables of their deformity, and to reduce 
them to some rational standard. Those which have been suggested by learned men, to 
account for the care and custody of highways having been formerly entrusted to Mer- 
cury, have been carefully collected by the erudite Everard Otto‘in an excellent work 
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main scope of our present undertaking) should we briefly com- 


De Tutela Viarum Publicarum, par. 1. cap. 9. p. 153. &c. To confess the truth, 
most of them seem to me to exhibit more subtlety and acumen than soundness and 
consistency. But those which have been put forth to prove that the troublesome office 
of conducting souls to the infernal regions was properly assigned to Mercury, are still 
more far-fetched. Phornutus, De Natura Deorum, cap. 16. p. 166. in Thom. Gale's 
Scriptor. Mytholog. fancied that pada | is called uyd rou woe, “ conductor of souls,” 
because he “ soothes the souls of men” by his eloquence, of which he supposes him to 
be the image and emblem. Very subtle certainly, if true: but he is far surpassed in 
industry and sagacity by others, not only of the sect of junior Platonists, but also of 
later writers, who do not hesitate to assert, upon what grounds I know not, that the 
fables of the poets are replete with recondite wisdom. Pet. Dan. Huet, in his Demon- 
stratio Evangel. prop. 4. cap. 4. sect. 2. p. 161. who supposes Mercury to be the divine 
Moses, thinks he was called the ambassador of the shades, because Moses by his own 
authority caused Korah, Dathan, and Abiram to descend into hell. The intelligent, I 
doubt not, will smile at this notable interpretation of a poetic fiction: but they will 
scarcely repress their indignation when they hear that one Peter a Sarn has lately 
started forth, and in a specific Dissert. in the Biblioth. Bremensis, tom. 5. par. 2. p. 
205. has dared to compare our blessed Saviour to Mercury, and to advance this as one 
of the principal arguments by which he attempts to bear out the comparison, sect. 33. p. 
213, that-Mercury is said by the poets to discharge the twofold function of dismissing 
souls to Tartarus and evoking them from thence. In these and other conjectures I 
commend the ingenuity of learned men: but I have for a long time been exceedingly 
careful not to follow in their footsteps: in which determination I am not a little con- 
firmed by their admirable discord, which I hold to be a sure sign of an utter lack of solid 
ents. I know not what unfortunate fatality has led menpf the highest eminence 
for talent and erudition to suppose that any attention is to be paid to the later gram- 
marians and philosophers, Stoics as well as Platonists, who have referred the fables of 
the ancients to philosophical and moral things: for they must have known that these 
men build upon no certain foundation, and were despised and laughed at by the wise 
of old, and especially by the first founders of Christianity. For my own part, on 
attentively reading the fables of the ancient poets, I am of opinion that the origin of 
most of their figments may be easily and conveniently derived and explained from the s0 
ealled mythology itself, in conjunction with ancient history. But such is the constitution 
of human minds, that they despise the plain and open path, and follow the secret and 
, in which they expect to acquire more fame and glory. Tome Mercury presents 
very little difficulty either as guardian and god of highways or as guide and herald of souls, 
The ancient poets represented the gods as men, und subject to the same affections and 
infirmities as ourselves: they regarded the assembly of the gods no otherwise than as 8 
senate deliberating and legislating upon the affairs of the humanrace. Hence as erery 
council presiding over a state or community had its messenger who carried the laws 
and mandates of the magistrates to the citizens and communicated to them all their 
transactions, so they were obliged to assign a similar messenger to the council of the 
immortal gods, This they declared to be Mercury the sop of Maia. Beyond all con- 
troversy 8 man of that name had lived in ancient Greece, and had acquired for himself 
a high reputation by swiftness of foot, eloquence, and other virtues or vices; and I 
have scarcely a doubt, that he held the office of public runner and measenger to 
Jupiter, an-ancient king of Thessaly. The poets therefore, who mixed up the affairs 
of the gods with those of the ancient heroes, could select no one out of ancient history 
more qualified to discharge the embassies of the gods. But he who wishes to perform 
the functions of messenger, ought to be well acquainted with all the roads and avenues 
in that country which he is often compelled to traverse. The legate of the gods there- 
fore could not possibly dispense with this knowledge. And as the empire of the 
immortals is bounded by the same limits as the course of the sun, it was necessary that 
the individual whom they supposed to be despatched by the gods to the people and 
nations of the whole world, should be represented as acquainted with all the roads and 
paths in the universe. You now, if I am not altogether mistaken, have the reason and ' 
cause why the ancient Greeks and Latins committed the care and guardianship of the 
public roads to Mercury. For to whom, I ask, could this office be entrusted more 
properly than to him whose business it was to know all roads, to undertake long and 
distant journeys at the behest of the celestial senate, and to be almost continually 
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pare the forementioned doctrine and cabala of the ancient 


wandering over the surface of the globe? Neither should I look for any greater 
mystery in the fact that the ancients usually assign Mercury as the guide to souls in 
their transit to the shades. The descent of Avernus was difficult and the road to the 
infernal regions unknown, rugged, and trackless. Ennius in Cicero’s Tuscul. Quest. 
lib. i. cap. 16. tom. 8. opp. p. 2584. 


Adsum atque advenio Acheronte vix via alta atque ardua 
Per speluncas saxis structas asperis, pendentibus 
Maximis: ubi rigida constat crassa caligo inferum. 


It was unworthy the clemency of the poets to suffer miserable souls to enter upon so 
dark, precipitous, and dangerous a road, without a guide. And whom could they sup- 
ply in preference to Mercury? He not only, as is expressly recorded by Apollodorus, 
Biblioth, lib. 3. cap. 10. sect. 2. p. 196. was the messenger of Jupiter, but also of the 
Sz0i bwroxSdér08, “ the subterranean and infernal gods.” [See Ovid’s Fast. lib. 5. ver. 
665. 666.] It behoved him therefore, above all others, to be perfectly acquainted with 
the road leading from the upper to the lower regions, and the most convenient paths 
to be followed in the journey to the dominion of Pluto. I had intended to add 
something more and to state the opinion of the ancients on certain points pertaining to 
the infernal regions: but I perceive I have already digressed too far from my proposed 
object, and have almost lost sight of the junior Platonic school which first suggested 
these remarks. I return therefore to the Platonists. 

Sect. XVIII. Those who read what we have brought hitherto forward from the 
records of antiquity, will I think perceive that learned men are mistaken in supposing 
this dogma respecting the body or vehicle of departing souls to be the invention of the 
Platonists, and devised by them for the purpose of:more easily maintaining and 
defending other doctrines to which they were devoted. The opinion, or if you will the 
superstition, that there is in man besides the rational and ethereal soul a certain cor- 
poreal spirit, which in the case of most persons is utterly incapable of being discon- 
nected from the soul after death, and is proof against every thing except certain 
punishments in hell, belongs to times of the remotest antiquity. This opinion the 
Platonists, who were fond of appearing as the guardians and preservers of the earliest 
philosophy, and who to a certain extent adopted all the popular superstitions, in some 
respects remodelled and refined, and according to their wont accommodated to the 
other precepts of their discipline. And yet they did not all enter upon this task in 
the same way: whence arose the variety of opinions formerly prevailing among them 
on the body of souls, the principal of which are enumerated by Proclus, Comm. in 
Timeom, Platonis, lib, 5. p. 311. 320. And even this dissension, if there were 
nothing else, would lead me to the conviction that the Platonists did not arrive at this 
dogma by reasoning and reflection, but having received it from others, endeavoured 
each according to his notion, to make it accord and harmonize with their own theories. 
Plato, as is every where apparent from his works, bad already attempted something of 
the kind: but had accomplished nothing. Here therefore this junior school found 
something to do. But to remove all doubt that might possibly arise on the matter, I 
shall now prove this more clearly and specifically. The Platonists, then, held what 
was handed down from the ancients to be generally recognized and indisputable, that 
the soul of man is a particle of the celestial ether, but at the same time has in con- 
nection with it a shade, resembling the human body, with which it descends to the 
lower world after death, and lastly that unless purified by suitable remedies in this life 
it has to undergo purification after death: but these dogmas were variously modified 
by them and interpreted in accordance with their own precepts. The ancients had 
originally taught, as we have seen before, that the soul is a portion of the highest 
heaven or ether, or a most subtle and pure fire. But the Platonists declared the soul 
to be more noble and excellent than all matter, and to be a part and member of that 
world which they called vonrde, or “ intelligible,” in which there is no place for con- 
cretion, or rather of God himself. Consult, as one example for all, Plotinus in his 
book De Essentia Anime, Ennead 4. lib. 1. p. 360. 361. In combining this opinion 
therefore with the ancient doctrine they asserted that the soul immediately on its 
issuing forth from the intelligible world was invested by God in heaven with a celestial 
and immortal body, which afterwards was utterly incapable of being separated from it: 
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which body this school, as Boétius for instance, calls the chariot of the soul. By this 
means they kept true to their own principles and at the same time to the reverence 
they entertained for antiquity. For if this dogma be adopted it will be possible to call 
the soul fire and ethereal sense, on account of the immortal body which God has 
associated with it: and yet to assert notwithstanding, that it is better and more 
excellent than all body. Plotinus in his first book, De Dubiis Anima, Ennead 4. 
lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 383, says: "Iace d& ixxtyacat rod vonrod, cig obpavdy pty mpii- 
roy, kai cima éxel rpoodaPoveat, Ov abrov in ywpover cai iwi rd yswdtorepa 
odpara, eic Scoy dy ele pijeog ixraSwor, “The souls declining from the intelligible 
world proceed first into heaven, and there receiving a body, now pass through it into 
the more earthy bodies, to whatever length they extend.” Of this celestial body of the 
soul all the Platonists.speak in most magnificent terms. This, say they, is placed out 
of yéveotg, or “ generation,” and yet accompanies souls descending to generation : this 
is pure, splendid, and devoid of all dross and concretion: this in short is connected 
with the soul by an eternal and indissoluble bond, and is wholly incapable of extinction. 
For according to their opinion, heaven itself from which, in concurrence with the 
above-mentioned: most ancient sages, they supposed this body to be derived, is also 
body, not indeed concrete and divisible, but most pure and simple: which opinion, 
besides Jamblichus, whose passage I have already quoted, and others, Plotinus that 
prince of the Platonic school endeavours to confirm by many subtle arguments, in his 
book De Celo, Ennead. 2. lib. 1. p. 96. &c. Iam not ignorant that some indivi 

of this class express themselves as though they supposed the nature of the soul itself to 
consist of celestial matter or to be nothing more than pure and unmixed fire. Por- 
phyry in his Sententiz ad Intelligibilia Ducentes, sect. 32. p. 283. “Oray d2 peXerfon 
agicracSat gucewc, aby Enpad yiverat, doxvoc cai dvigedoc, “ But when it (the soul) 
endeavours to withdraw from its nature, it becomes a dry splendour, without shadow or 
cloud.” And probably there were some in this sect who were unable to reach so far 
by contemplation as to comprehend the real opinion of their masters and therefore 
adopted the ancient doctrine respecting the nature of the soul. But whoever atten- 
tively studies their principal leaders will readily perceive that in other passages they 
most clearly separate the soul itself from its ethereal body, and therefore that those 
who give any other interpretation to their opinion are manifestly in error. Some of 
them also occasionally assert that the soul is altogether destitute of all body: but they 
by no means differ from the rest in the matter itself, but only in the meaning of the 
word odpa, or “body.” For they take the word in its stricter sense and merely of 
those things which consist of grosser matter: but from this grosser matter they except 
ether, which they consider too noble to be called caua, or “body ;” agreeably to 
which opinion they can pronounce the soul to be destitute of all body. Nevertheless 
there is some dissension among the Platonists with regard to the origin of this celestial 
body. For some suppose it to be associated with the soul by God himself. Of this 
opinion was Boétius, who is well-known to have been a Platonist: in lib. 3. De Con- 
solat. Philosoph. p. 69. he thus addresses God : : 


Tu caussis animas paribus, vitasque minores 
° Provehis et /evibus sublimeis curribus aptans 
In celum, terramque seris, 


But others assert that the soul of itself assumes this body: among whom rank Plo- 
tinus, in some passages, Porphyry, Sententie, p. 233. Theophrastus in Aneas Gazeus, 
in the Dialogue De Resurrectione, p. 64. and others, whose names it is unn to 
enumerate. But this disagreement does not touch the main point of the question, nor 
has ever given rise to much contention and controversy. 

Sect. XIX. These philosophers have much more frequent bickerings with each other 
on the subject of the other body or vestment of the soul. They all agree with the 
ancients that a certain other body besides the celestial and ethereal adheres to the 
rational soul, representing the human form and figure: and this body they not only 
designate by the Homeric name ¢idwAoy, but also like the poets declare it to bea 
shade and similar to wind and vapour. The arguments above quoted from Philoponus, 
by which they substantiate this opinion, plainly show that reason did not compel 
them to adopt it, but rather superstition and an immoderate veneration for antiquity. 
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Hence as soon as they are required to give a clearer exposition of their ideas upon the 
nature of this body, they generally fly off into as many opinions as they can number 
writers of any name and dignity among them. In the first place when it is asked, 
what is.the cause and origin of this body and who unites it with the soul, they answer 
with one voice that the soul itself assumes and adopts it. For it is one of the leading 
precepts of this philosophy that the soul is endowed with the faculty of acquiring for 
itself a body out of every region that it passes through, out of air, fire, ether, earth. 
Theophrastus the Platonist, in A°neas Gazeus in the Dialogue entitled Theophrastus, 
p. 64, thus writes: Towodrwy cai rocobrwy 9 Puy?) cwudrwy éurimdarat, dr Sowr 
kal otwy ywolwy rapipyerat, “The soul is invested with such and so many bodies, as 
are the places it traverses.” To him add Porphyry, Sententie ad Int. Ducent., sect. 
32. p. 233. who explains this dogma more copiously, Plotinus, Proclus, and all whose 
writings have come down to us: “Q¢ ydp, says Porphyry, ay dueré9n, sipioxe: cpa, 
rd&et xai roi¢ oixeiowe Gwwpsopéivoy, “ For as the soul is disposed and situated, so it 
finds a body suitable to its order and properties.” This dogma, the force of which was 
not comprehended even by the Platonists themselves, as is manifest from the various 
explications of it which they every where put forth, is abstruse and difficult to 
be understood: but necessity compelled them to devise something of the kind. 
For they neither could attribute the fabrication of this body to God, whom they pro- 
claimed to be most friendly to souls, and to be himself the best, nor to matter, of 
which this body consisted : wherefore nothing was left for them but to say, that the soul 
itself was its maker, although they could by no means explain the manner in which it 
performed this work. So far they are concordant: but proceed with your inquiries, 
and ask them for something more plain and explicit respecting the matter, form, and 
other things pertaining to this body, and you will no longer find any agreement or 
unanimity among them. For although this school in former times professed the 
greatest concord, and did not descend to public controversies and graver strife, still no 
sect of philosophers that I know of has been divided into so man’y discordant opinions 
and sentiments as these Platonists. Nor is this greatly to be wondered at: for they 
followed the imagination rather than reason as their guide in philosophizing, and those 
who do so cannot avoid being split up into various opinions. The chief of these 
opinions I shall forthwith proceed to enumerate: merely premising beforehand that 
this secondary body of the soul is not designated by all of them by the same name. Most 
of them call it eféwAov, g name which we have already shown to be most ancient: 
others, however, among whom are Porphyry and Hierocles, call it ¢doc, others 
rvevpa, others Wuy7) mvevparix?), as Synesius, in his book, De Insomniis, p. 137. 
And from these names arose various forms of expression familiar to the Platonists, in 
the exposition of which any one will easily fall into error, unless he be acquainted 
with the names, 

Sect. XX. The space from heaven, in which the Platonists tell us the soul first 
receives its immortal body, to this earth of ours, in which it is united to the earthly 
bodies, is immense, and distributed into various kinds of provinces and regions, according 
to the variety of bodies with which this interval is filled. Consult among others, 
Synesius, De Insomniis, p. 141. While the soul traverses these regions in its descent 
to the earth to yiveorg, as they say, it cannot help adopting a body fromthem. When 
it passes through the region of the sun, it assumes a body similar to the sun; when 
through the province of the moon, one kindred to the moon; and when it departs hence 
into the free and open air, it assumes an aerial body; as Porphyry, among others has 
expressly recorded in his Sententie ad Intelligibil. Ducent. sect. 32. p. 283. But what 
is the nature and material of this body, which the soul possesses in addition to its first 
and celestial one, when it is united with its earthy body ? Is it compounded of all the 
elements of the regions through which the soul passes ? or does the soul on entering a 
new province adopt a new body, having lost the former one, so that its exterior tunic 
is only of one kind, and of a simple material. This question is the subject of a grave 
and most intricate controversy in the schools of the Platoniste, as appears from Proclus’ 
lib. 1. Comm. in Timeum. Platonis, p. 311.320. For many of this sect consider that 
it is compounded out of all the celestial orbs, and that a new body is always added to 
the soul on entering a new province, in the same way aS a man successively 
puts on various vestments, which cover one body. See Porphyry, ibid. sect. 
32. p. 237. where he calls this body, rvetpa, “a spirit,” 5 ie ray opaipar 
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ovyerétaro, “ which the soul collected from the spheres.” Aineas Gazeous, in his 
Theophrastus, p. 65. Sd d orovddZec, w Oedppacre, cai ob yedoioy elvai cor Soxct 
7rd dowparoy by obrwe cwpare pgdiwe cuprréxecSa, cai imicuvadwrey cai 
cuppdwrey, dd\Ao GdAy, Kai wolAa dpa swpara iwevdvecSar, “But thou, O 
Theophrastus, seriously assertest these-things, and dost not consider it absurd that the 
incorporeal should so easily be enveloped in body, and that they should be fitted and 
knitted to one another, and it should be invested with many bodies at the same time.” 
But others seem to have been alarmed at the difficulties involved in such a doctrine, 
and therefore asserted this body to be of a simple natare and material; although these 
again are wonderfully at variance with one another, and cannot easily decide to what 
principle or element it is to be referred. It would be neither a pleasing nor profitable 
task to recount all the refined and subtle opinions of this insane sect: suffice it to 
observe that not one of them is supported by any species of argument, the whole of 
what they advance amounting to nothing more than mere idle surmise and conjecture. 
Nor could any thing better be expected from men who take upon them to adorn poetic 
fables and vulgar superstitions with the varnish of philosophy, and are indebted to the 
imagination for the aid which they ought to seek from reason alone. 

Sect. XXI. If you now inquire as to the form of this. body you will have the 
opportunity of becoming spectator, and, if you like, the arbiter of a new confiict. 
These sages agree that the body we speak of can be changed into various shapes at the 
will of the soul itself, and, as we have above seen from Philoponus, sect. 16. at one 
time assumes the appearance of a man, at another of a beast or other animal, although 
generally speaking it is regarded as possessing the human form. The earlier philoso- 
phers attributed the human form alone to this vestment of the soul, nor do I think it 
can be proved from any passage of ancient writers that in the more remote ages the 
soul was ever supposed to be capable of assuming the figure of a dog, lion, wolf, or 
other animal. But the Platonists rejected none of the rumours and fables of the 
credulous multitude, and therefore as they knew that stories were every where afloat 
of spectres going about in the form of wolves or other animals, and doing violence to 
men, they considered that these, in like manner, were by no means to be repudiated 
by them, but so tempered and modified as not to militate against their own precepts. 
Hence they taught that the exterior form of the soul always corresponds to its interior 
state: that most souls represent the human form: but yet that some more corrupt and 
prone to evil desires than the rest appear in the resemblance of those beasts the vices 
of which they imitated in this life: the cruel and tyrannical bearing the- image of 
the lion, the intemperate and voracious of the wolf, the Hbidinous of the goat. 
Whether all the philosophers of this sect, however, were addicted to this opinion, I 
would not undertake to say. They agree also with each other as to the cause and 
origin of this form. For they all admit that the soul itself impresses it upon the body 
by its own inherent faculty of imagination : that is, that the soul is excited by the love 
of bodies: that this love causes it copiously to attract a humid spirit: that by this 
grosser spirit it becomes visible: and, lastly, that the imagination of the soul intervenes 
and confers upon the body such a form as corresponds to its own interior affection. In 
recounting these opinions I am aware I shall appear to be detailing the most monstrous 
and improbable absurdities to those who admit of nothing except what they see sup- 
ported by reasoning and argument: but that I am attributing nothing to this sect 
which is foreign to their discipline may be proved by innumerable testimonies from 
their works. Let those who are sceptical upon the matter consult the passages of 
Philoponus quoted by Dr. Cudworth, and compare them with Porphyry, in his Sen- 
tentiz, sect. 32. p. 233. and De Antro Nymphar. p. 257. in the latter of which passages 
he says amongst other things: Kai rdc ye earth re dabe vypoy rd rveipa ipidxo- 
pivac raxvvey rovro we vigog typdy yap iy aéps waxuvSiv vigor cuvicrarat 
waxuvSivrog o& iy abraig rov typot wheovacpy, oparde yiveoSat, “ Cherishing 
a love of bodies and attracting to themselves a humid spirit, they condense this 
like a cloud: for moisture in the air by condensation forms a cloud: and the spirit 
in them being in like manner condensed through a redundance of moisture, they become 
visible.” With respect to the time, however, when the soul receives the faculty of 
thus forming the aerial body it is invested with, there is some disagreement among 
these philosophers, Some suppose the soul to be always in possession of this virtue, 
and therefore to be capable of assuming various forms even previously to its conjunction 
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with this earthy and mortal body. Among these must be ranked Porphyry, to say 
nothing now of others, as is evident from the passages above indicated. But others 
maintain that the soul does not acquire this faculty til) it is associated with the earthy 
body; in which having .contracted various impurities and corporeal propensities, and 
having attained a stronger and more vigorous power of imagination, it then becomes 
qualified to adopt whatever forms it pleases. As far as the obscure phraseology 
employed by these masters will enable me to judge, the great majority of this sect 
espoused the latter opinion. From this dissension flowed another controversy, upon. 
which I shall say only a word or two, respecting spectres wandering about the sepul- 
chres of the dead. For some held these spectres to be the souls.of dead men, or rather 
their images : while othess, on the contrary, asserted that they were of a twofold kind, 
one belonging to the order of demons or souls not yet associated with bodies, the other 
to souls already released from the body. Nay, some were bold enough to declare that 
this twofold description of spectres could be distinguished from each other by certain «.. 
marks or signs. So true it is, that there is nothing which superstition leaves 
unattempted. 

Sect. XXII. The state of the aerial body after the dissolution of the earthy and 
concrete body, and the fate of the soul which it invests, are also the subjects of many 
knotty, intricate, and subtle questions among these philosophers: as cannot but be well 
known to every one conversant with the affairs and institutions of the Christian com- 
munity in the earlier ages. One of the most important of these is the following: 
whether or not the so-called images or aerial bodies are capable of being separated 
from the soul, so that it can depart free and unshackled to the pure ether. The prin- 
cipal masters of this school, Plotinus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and many others inculcate 
that a wise man has the power.of destroying the bond of the celestial and aerial body 
by various exercises and purgations, and of so releasing the soul, that on the extinction 
of the mortal body, it also divests itself of this other body, and clothed in that splendid 
body alone with which it was formerly united in heaven, proceeds to the mansions of 
the blessed. As one example for all I shall bring forward Hierocles, Comm. in Aurea 
Carmina Pythagore, p. 227. especially as I perceive this passage of his is not at all 
understood by his interpreters: IvSayopixijg dywyij¢ ré répac, Sdove Se Siwy bro- 
TTipouc yevioSae mode THY Tay Seiwy dyadIay perddrn ry, tv’ bray 6 tov Savdrov 
kaipoc ivory, earadtimdvrec imi ye 76 Synroy copa, KAT TH'N TOY TOY SY Z1N 
adrodvodmevas, rpdc Tv obpaviay woptiay Wow evZwyor ot TWY Piocogtac aAywrvuy 
a43Aynrai, “ The end of the Pythagorean discipline is to become wholly winged for the 
reception and participation of divine goods, that when the period of death arrives, the 
champions of philosophical contest, having left the mortal body on the earth, and put 
off tts nature, may be ready for the heavenly journey.” In these words, it ought to be 
observed first of all, that Hierocles declares that a wise man, when he dies, not only 
puts off the mortal body, but also its ¢éatc, or nature, But this name is employed 
both by him and the rest of the Platonists to designate the aerial body, which accord- 
ing to their doctrine, the soul assumes from the air, prior to its descent into the mortal 
body, or d0rpeddec wepiBAnpa, “ shell-like covering,” as Synesius calls it, De Insom- 
niis, p. 187. And this opinion, I confess, approaches very closely to the most ancient 
discipline, which as we have already seen, taught that the souls of heroes and great 
men abandon the shade or image in the infernal regions, and straightway ascend to the 
council of the celestials. The same idea was entertained by this sect in respect to the 
souls of ordinary mortals, which like the ancients they doomed to a painful purgation 
in the lower world after death, and imagined that such souls were not released from 
their infernal prison till all concretion contracted from the air and other elements was 
dissipated and removed from them. And in this matter again they follow the ancients, 
whose opinions have been inquired into above. But from these main props and pillars 
of the Platonic school, and their followers, not a few dissented, for example Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, Syrianus, and others; who held that this image is never cast off by 
the soul, but after being purified and divested of all vice and stain, accompanies it 
in its flight to the blessed abodes. In the time of Plotinus a controversy was 
already engaged in on this matter, as is manifest from his book, Quod Ens unum 
idemque simul totum est ubique, Ennead. 6. lib. 4. cap. 16, p. 659. I have not met 
with one of these philosophers who has attempted to set forth and defend this dogma 
more copiously and elaborately than Synesius, and therefore I shall appeal to this 
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author in particular for testimonies confirmatory of what I have just stated. Synesius, 
then, does not absolutely deny it to be possible for the soul on its departure to the 
upper regions to lay aside all corporeal concretion : on the contrary he admits that this 
boon may perhaps have been granted to one or two by the blessing of God and through 
the influence of sacred exercises: Kai rovro piy évi cai devripp dipoy ay yévoiro 
reXeriic cai Seov, De Insomniis, p. 13. But he denies notwithstanding that any one 
can look forward to such felicity, since the image, according to his opinion, cleaves to 
the soul in its ascent, and remains its inseparable companion, p. 140. Od yap péryny 
ele rdc agaipag dvayey Zoue rv ixcider yeotcay pict, adda el rt Kai THC Mupde 
cal rij¢ dépoc deseratee cic ri)y sidwhueny gpiow éorace Kariovoa, piv Tb 
yhivoy dugicacSas wédvgoc, “ For it appears to carry up te the celestial spheres not 
only the nature which comes from thence, but also whatever it attracted to this image- 
nature from the extremity of fire arid air in its descent, before it was clothed in its earthy 
shell.” This opinion he first proves by a twofold argument: first by a certain oracle 
from those called the Chaldaic or Zoroaster’s, which were always of immense authority 
in this school. We give the verses themselves : 


Ob r@ ric tAnc convey oxbBadoy caradeipe, 
"AAA cai eldwry pepic sic rédrov dudipdorra. 


Nec jam materiz feecem in prerupta relinquas, 
Quin pars idolo splendenti in sede relicta est. 


For he does not doubt but that rédsroc in these words means the celestial habitation to 
which all well-constituted souls are destined to go. He then brings forward an 
argument to confirm what I have stated, alleging it to be most consistent with truth, 
that those things which come into a communion of the same nature, enter into an 
indissoluble association, especially if they are allied and kindred to that nature: Kai 
Adyor & ay ixa rd xotyvwynoavra gicewc, wai eic Ev ovvredicavra, pyrot Tav- 
rdraow doxera elvat cai padrtora ole ix yerévwy y ywpa caSarep rip éipetiic 
dori rq cicdry oapatt, wai oby Worep yn THY byTwy Td icyaroy, “ For it stands 
with reason that those things which come into a participation of the same nature and 
coalesce into one, are not destitute of all habitude and relation towards each other, 
especially those which are neighbouring in place; in the same way as fire is next 
adjoining to circumfused body, and not as earth the lowest of all things.” Now if it 
should be objected that upon this hypothesis corporeal dross and impurity are admitted 
into that place from which all impurity ought to be absent, our philosopher replies that 
nothing of the kind is to be feared, for whatever is of a worse condition in the body of 
the soul, provided only it obeys the better part, acquires a more excellent nature and 
becomes similar to ether. After this exposition he concludes that he has no wish to 
obtrude this opinion upon others: but yet that all must admit it to be unquestion- 
able that the celestial body which the soul brings from ether returns thither with it : 
Kai dmoreiy teore cai mxiorevecy? ry dd ixeiSey ijeovcay cwparixcny obciay, 
ovdcpia pnxay) card gtbow dnotong Puyiic, pr) ob cuveEdpas rod xreparoc 
dvacracay ral raic ogaipatc tvappooSyja, rovr’ Eorw sic ry olxelay giow 
worep dvaxSivat, “This may be believed or disbelieved: but as to that corporeal 
substance which comes from thence, it is impossible but that when the soul agreeably 
to its nature returns upwards; arising from its fall it ascends along with it and is 
united with the celestial spheres, that is, is restored to its own nature.” These passages 
show what was strictly and properly meant by those who held the image or body of the 
soul to accompany it in its ascent to heaven. They supposed that this body is com- 
pounded of the various elements, air, fire, earth, &c. and therefore that a distinction is 
to be made in it between the matter which is kindred to ether, such as air and fire, and 
the grosser matter such as earth and all that encompasses the earth: that the nobler 
matter is so intimately associated with the celestial body of the soul, as to put on its 
nature and to be henceforward incapable of separation from it, but that the remaining 
dross or #An, the heavier and denser matter, is separable and ought to be removed by 
severe contemplation and expiations during life, as otherwise the soul will be deprived 
. its og per amc and felicity and doomed to undergo the most exquisite tor- 
ures after death. 


‘ 
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fection, that human nature is capable of, consisteth not in a 


Sect. XXIII. It is the constant and concordant opinion of antiquity, that souls 
released from the bonds of the earthy body depart into ddnc¢, or the lower world: that 
the minds of wise men and heroes put off the image itself together with the mortal 
body and after death are immediately transferred to the gods, although the image or 
sentient soul descends to the dominions of Pluto: but that the ordinary and vulgar 
souls proceed along with the image to this subterranean abode, where those which are 
curable are subjected to various kinds of torments for their purification, while the rest, 
being too deeply criminal and imbued with inveterate and ineradicable sin are tortured 
with everlasting punishments: on the whole of which matters we have largely com- 
mented above. The Platonists, ever anxious to appear as the strict and rigid preservers 
of the ancient dogmas and traditions, did not venture to controvert any part of this 
creed; as is evident from the passages of Philoponus cited by Dr. Cudworth, and if the 
subject required, or the present opportunity would permit, might easily be confirmed 
from Plotinus, Synesius, and many others. But the diversity of their opinions upon 
other matters relating to the soul gave rise to some discord among them even in respect 
to this subject ; and moreover, the philosophy they professed did not allow of their 
assenting to every thing that had been handed down from antiquity, especially by the 
poets: hence it became requisite for them to exercise their ingenuity in remodelling 
the ancient opinions and expounding them agreeably to their own discipline. I am 
not disposed to go into endless detail and repeat all that I have met with in their 
writings on these matters, but shall content myself with a few points bearing more 
closely than the rest upon our present inquiry. On the souls of those who had 
neglected purgation in this life, there was no great difference of opinion among them : 
for they all agreed that these are despatched into a dark and dismal region, where such 
as have moderately sinned are purged and purified, while the rest, as having exceeded 
all bounds in transgression, endure the most severe and dreadful punishments. This 
doctrine indeed seetied to clash with that precept of their school which denies the 
possibility of the soul’s being in place, and consequently of its locomotion: but they 
fancied they sufficiently met this difficulty by declaring that the soul is said to be in 
hell by reason of its presiding over the image which resides there, Porphyry, Sen- 
tentia ad Intelligibil. Ducent. sect. 32. p. 232, Obrw «ai dy gdov eivace tori Wuyy, 
bray xposorjne eidddov, ddow piv Exovroc avat iv rémy, ‘‘ So also to be in 
hades is asserted of the soul, when it presides over the idol or image, which is of such 
& nature as to exist in place.” Add Plotinus, Ennead. 6. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 659. And 
in interpreting this descent of the soul into the lower world and the punishments there 
awaiting it according to the principles of their own philosophy, the disciples of the 
Platonic school display considerable subtlety. They maintain that the soul, on emerg- 
ing from the body, is encumbered with many humid and heavy vapours, which are 
carried by their own gravity to the earth and subterraneous places: that in these places 
the hades of the ancients must be supposed to be situated; and consequently that the 
soul, being bound and united to itsimage, of necessity descends into this infernal abode 

along with it : see Porphyry, ibid. p. 232. and compare the same author in his De 
Antro Nymphar. p. 257. 258. ’Esei 52, says he in the former passage, dtHxe rd Bapd 
Wrevpa cai Evvypoy axpl ray dxoyelwy rérwy, orw Kal 4 Puy Aiyeras ywpEty 
vxd yijv, “Since the heavy and moist spirit reaches the subterranean places, the 
soul itself is thus said to descend under the earth.” The manner in which they at- 
tempted to explain the nature of the punishments to which polluted souls are exposed 
in the lower regions, is evident from the passages of Philoponus adduced by Dr. Cud- 
worth, sect. 16. On this subject the dissension among these philosophers is very 
trifling, and all arises out of their disagreement respecting the nature of the image or 
the body derived from the air and stars. Fer those who held this image or at least a 
portion of it to be so intimately connected with the ethereal body of the soul as to be 
wholly incapable of separation from it, supposed that souls on the completion of their 
term of purgation, carry this image with them to the habitations of the blessed : 
whereas the others who believed it to be possible for the aerial to be disconnected from 
the ethereal body, maintained that the image either remains in the lower world or 
wanders up and down on the earth and especially about the tombs of the dead, till it is 
finally dissolved and annihilated. But when the question came to the souls of great 
men and in particular of philosophers, this sect was agitated by somewhat graver dis- 
sensions. The ancients indeed, as we have already seen, although they supposed the 
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separate state of souls, stripped naked from all body, and having 
no manner of commerce with matter, as some high-flown persons 


minds of heroes and illustrious men to be immediately received into heaven, inculcated 
nevertheless that their sentient souls become denizens of the subterranean community. 
In this opinion there was something which the junior Platonists, if they wished to 
remain true to the principles of their own discipline, could not wholly adopt. Hence 
they were obliged to devise some method of reconciling themselves with the ancients. 
The assertors of the possibility of the ‘soul’s separation from its image or aerial body, 
found this task comparatively easy: for they declared that the soul of a wise man 
ascends to heaven, but that its image proceeds to the lower regions: which indeed 
approximates very closely to the ancient doctrine. But a greater difficulty presented 
itself to those who maintained that the image is altogether incapable of being detached 
from the soul ; hence they had recourse to the signification of the word gSnc, and bor- 
rowed from philology the aid which philosophy denied them: géne¢, said they, is the 
same as déc02¢, “obscure,” and therefore when a wise man’s soul is stated to be iy gdou, 
it means “that it exists separately or in a manner unknown.to us.” Both these 
opinions are touched upon by Plotinus, among others, Ennead. 6. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 
659. Td 58 cig Gdou yiveoSat, ef piv iv rp deedei, rd ywpic Aéyeras, “ If the name of 
hades means something hidden, to go to hades is nothing more than to be apart, 
el O& wavredde AdoELE Prrocodgia Td Eldwrov Kai dwéiAOat Td Eldwrow tic roy yeipw 
romoy povoy, abrr O& cadapec iv Try vonr@, ovdévog tEgonpivou adrig, “but if 
philosophy altogether dissolves the image, this proceeds to the worse place alone, but 
the soul itself lives in the intelligible world, nothing being taken away from it.” This 
derivation of the word gong from dedyje is frequently met with among the ancients, 
and we are informed by Methodius in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 234. p. 923. that it was 
also adopted by Origen. This passage of Plotinus led Dr. Cudworth to say above, 
sect. 15. that this philosopher in asserting it to be possible for the soul to be divested 
of all body, dissents from the rest of the Platonists and especially from Porphyry. 
But on carefully comparing Plotinus, Porphyry, and the other inasters of this sect 
with each other, it will easily be perceived that their difference lies in the words alone. 
For Plotinus does not affirm that the soul on quitting this earthy body loses all body, 
but speaks expressly of the cidwXoy only: which the whole sect of Platonists is accus- 
tomed to distinguish from the celestial and ethereal vestment of the soul. Besides, he 
lays down nothing positively, but withholds his assent and merely points out a way by 
which the difficulty started among the Platonistsa on the subject of the soul's descent 
into hell may be got rid of, whatever opinions they may entertain with regard to its 
state after the dissolution of the body. 1 own, indeed, he places the soul of the wise 
man on Xs departure from the body in what the Platonists call the vonrdg, or “ intel- 
ligible” world, to which these philosophers deny all access to bodies. But setting aside 
that they do not always employ the word vonrdg in the same sense, but sometimes 
attach to it a wider and sometimes a more restricted signification, and that the whole 
of Plotinus’ doctrine on the subject is obecuré and almost inexplicable; this philosopher 
does not seem to take away all body from the inhabitants of this rational world. For, 
Ennead. 6, lib. 7. cap 10. p. 702. he gravely argues that the animals living in it are not 
destitute of horns, nails, and qther members of the kind: which certainly would be 
very amusing and more worthy of a simpleton than a philosopher if he had believed 
these animals to be devoid of all body and nothing but empty shadows or notions. 
Still I will not on that account deny that there ever was a Platonist who supposed it 
possible for the soul to be gradually divested even of jts celestial body : for I know this 
school abounds with men who indulge in the wildest theories, and talk with the utmost 
confidence upon matters of which they have not the slightest comprehension. But I 
do maintain, that if any one of them ever thought in this wise, he deviated from the 
common opinion of his order, and professed a doctrine altogether repugnant to the 
fundamental precepts of Platonism on the nature of the soul. That Plotinus enter- 
tained no such notion is shown by his words, Ennead. 4. lib. 9. cap. 7. p. 455. where he 
declares it to be necessary for the soul always rov aiodnrov peradapBawey, “to par- 
take of the sensible nature.” 

Sect. XXIV. The precepts of these philosophers upon the mode of purging the soul 
during its connexion with the mortal body and upon the effect of this purgation, are 
again so numerous and diversified as not to admit of being comprised in a few pages. 
Porphyry, according to the testimony of St; Augustine, De Civitate Dei, lib. 10. cap. 
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in alf ages have been apt to conceit. For such amongst the 
philosophers (and Platonists too) was Plotinus;’ the unevenness 


32. p. 204. tom. 7. opp. recorded at the close of his first book, On the Return of the 
Soul, “that no one opinion had yet been received, containing a universal method of 
freeing the soul, either by any most true philosophy, or by the customs and discipline 
of the Indians, or the system of the Chaldzans, or by any other method, and that no 
such method had come to his knowledge from historical inquiry.”” This is said;with the 
greatest truth : nor does he indeed except the very sect to which he himself belonged.. 
For although all the masters of this school proclaim that the soul is to be purified and 
constantly exhort their disciples to commence and complete this purgation, lest they 
should descend into hades. after the death of the body, still it is incredible how much 
they disagree when they come to seek for the means most adapted for the furtherance 
of this object. I have no intention of enumerating their various opinions, but shall 
content myself with observing, that some enjoin one and others two kinds of purgation : 
which dissension is chiefly owing to the fact, that some maintain and others deny the 
possibility of the separation of the image from the soul. The former merely require of 
their followers to purge the celestial soul and to present it free and pure from the con- 
tagion of the image: while the latter decide that in the first place the celestial body 
and afterwards the aerial body or image is to be purified: and as these two bodies are 
of a different nature, they are obliged to prescribe a twofold description of purgation. 
Sect. XXV. There are a great many other points still remaining, which might be 
dwelt upon in relation to these matters; especially if I were disposed to compare the 
tenets of the ancient Christians with the precepts of the Platonists. and to point out the 
degree of affinity between them. But I fear I have already digressed so far from my 
main object as to have exhausted the patience of many of my readers. I shall therefore 
merely add a few words upon what I consider to be the chief advantages to be derived 
by them from these copious remarks. In‘ the first place, I fancy, they will show that 
those Platonic philosophers who flourished in the early ages of Christianity are not 
such men as many suppose them to be, ingenious, wise, subtle, and acute, with whom 
sound argument is every thing, and fancy and rash conjecture nothing. For who can 
entertain a very high conception of philosophers who recklessly adopt all the opinions 
of the vulgar, and then tax their ingenuity to devise the means of combining the most 
absurd superstitions and conceits with their own doctrines. For my own part, as I 
avowed at the very outset, so far from regarding these Platonists as discreet and consi- 
derate men, I hold them to be superstitious, trifling, creduleus, and fanatical, who 
fancied themselves qualified to reconcile old wives’ fables with the dogmas of the 
ancient philosophers and to establish a sort of concord between the absurd religions of 
the common people and the Platonic precepts. And as to their discipline itself, 
although it contains some things not altogether deserving of contempt, for even the 
Phrygians do not always rave, I should pronounce it to be nothing more than a jumble 
of heterogeneous opinions compiled from the dogmas of Plato and Pythagoras, the 
precepts of the ancient oriental philosophers, and the delusive vagaries of misguided 
and distempered minds. In the second place, I consider it to be evident from these 
remarks, that the earliest Christian fathers did not derive all that they are commonly 
said to have derived from the schools of the Platonists. I agree with those who charge 
the major portion of these fathers with too great a partiality for the Platonic philo- 
sophy: but I deny that they are all guilty of this fault, nor can I believe that every 
thing which they have in common with the Platonists is Platonic and transferred from 
the Academy to the Christians. For many things which are regarded as Platonic in 
their books and opinions, belong to the ancient popular traditions which were diffused 
among the Greeks and Romans long before the birth of our Saviour, and were retained 
by the. Christians as far as was consistent with the holier discipline they had adopted.: 
For as the Platonists endeavoured to amalgamate whatever had been formerly handed 
down by the poets and received by the multitude, with the precepts of philosophy ; so 
the Christians also rejected none of the public opinions of the pedple among whom 
they lived that were not openly repugnant to their own principles, but combined them 
to the best of their power with the new religion. No nation embraced the Christian 
rites in so pure and chaste a form as not to retain some admixture of ancestral super- 
stitions and fictions. Of the other advantages to be derived from these remarks I shall 
not speak, as théy cannot but be obvious to the intelligent reader. 
5 We have seen in the preceding note, sect. 18. that injustice is here done to 
x 2 
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and unsafeness of whose temper may sufficiently appear from 
hence, that as he conceived human souls might possibly ascend 
to so high a pitch, as quite to shake off commerce with all body; 
so did he on the other hand again imagine, that they might also 
descend and sink down so low, as to animate not only the bodies 
of brutes, but even of trees and plants too; two inconsistent 
paradoxes; the latter whereof is a most prodigious extravagancy, 
which yet Empedocles (though otherwise a great wit) seems to 
have been guilty of also, from those verses of his in Athenaus:° 


"Hon yap wor’ iyw yevdpny cotpn re Kdépoc re, 
Oduvocg tr’ oiwvde re cai ely adi EAowog ix Ove. 


And among the Jews, the famous Maimonides was also of this 
persuasion, it being a known aphorism of his, in his great work 
MIT WwW A PN xan pdyaw: “ That in the world to come (or state 
of consummate happiness) there shall be nothing at all of body, 
but pure incorporeity.” Upon which account, being accused as 
a denier of the resurrection (an article as well of the Jewish as 
of the Christian faith) he wrote that book entitled, Iggereth 
Leman,’ purposely to purge himself, and to reconcile those two 
assertions together, which he doth after such a manner, as that 
there should be indeed a resurrection, at the first coming of the 
Jewish Messias, of some certain persons, to live here a while 
upon the earth, eat and drink, marry and be given in marriage, 
and then die again; after which, in the world to come, they 


Plotinus. But even if he had entertained this opinion, and at the same time supposed 
it possible for souls to migrate into the bodies of beasts and planta, he would not, as far 
as I can judge, have believed in things that are incompatible with, and contradictory te 
each other, as the learned Doctor supposes. For I see no reason why a man may not 
defend them both, and yet not be inconsistent with himself The migration of souls 
into the bodies of beasts and plants is treated of by Plotinus in Ennead 3. lib, 4. 
cap. 1. 2, p. 283. 284. 

® Deipnosoph. lib. 8. at the end, p. 510. But Athenzus is not the only one who 
has preserved these verses of Empedocles from oblivion, as they are also to be met with 
in many other ‘ancient writers, See Aldobrandinus, Not. ad Diogen. Laért. tom. 1. 
p. 539. and Acgidius Menagius, Comm. ad Diogen. p. 384. tom. 2. who comments very 
learnedly on the various reading of the latter verse in the ancient books. Dr. Cudworth 
himself, though he would seem to have copied them from Athenrous, has expressed 
the reading of Clemens Alexandr. in the second verse, Stromat, lib 6. p. 750. For in 
this author we read @\Xozo¢, whereas in Athenus it is uxvoog. Compare, besides 
Casaubon on this passage of Athenwus, Dr. Potter on Clemens Alexandr, p. 750. 
and P. Petitus, Miscellan. Observat. cap. 11. p. 66. who proposes the reading Zuxupoc. 

7 The learned Doctor's memory has deceived him. In the epistle or book which 
Maimonides has entitled J?2° N'JaX, and which is extant in Latin in W. Hen. 
Vorst’s Notes to Zemach David, p. 393. and elsewhere, he does not declare his opinion 
respecting the resurrection of the dead, but discourses of very different matters. But 
there is another work of his called OVC NIT MBN, or “ Epistle concerning 
the Resurrection of the Dead,” where he more copiously and clearly explains his views 
on the resurrection than in any other place. The editions of both these books are 
enumerated by J. Christoph. Wolf, Biblioth. Hebraic. tom. 1. p. 860,861. Maimonides’ 
opinion is refuted by Manassah Ben Israel in his book De Resurrectione Mortuorum, 
lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 339. : 
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should for ever continue pure souls, ununited to any body. In 
which it may be well suspected that the design Maimonides 
drove at was against Christianity ; which, notwithstanding, as 
to this particular, hath the concurrent suffrages of the best phi- 
losophers, that the most genuine and perfect state of the human 
soul, which in its own nature is immortal, is to continue for ever, 
not without, but with a body: and yet our high-flown enthu- 
siasts generally (however calling themselves Christians) are such 

eat Spiritualists, and so much for the inward resurrection 
Corhich we deny not to be a Scripture notion also; as in that of 
St. Paul, “If ye be risen with Christ,”* &c. And again, “if 
by any means I might attain to the resurrection of the dead”?) as 
that they quite allegorize away, together with the other parts of 
Christianity, the outward resurrection of the body; and indeed 
will accel; acknowledge any future immortality, or life to 
come, after death, their spirituality thus ending in Sadducism 
and infidelity, if not at length in downright atheism and sen- 
suality.?° 


® Col. iii. 1. ® Phil. iii. 2. : 

10 It is notorious that among the fanatics of every age there have existed men foolish 
and silly enough to contend that every thing recorded in the sacred volumes respecting 
the resurrection of the dead is figurative, and ought {to be understood of the rege- 
neration and purification of the mind. } And in Dr. Cudworth’s time not a few of the 
sect called Quakers and other fanatics had espoused this opinion. Rob. Barclay, 
indeed, 2 most learned Quaker, endeavours to acquit his friends of so pernicious an 
error, and asserts that it is unjustly attributed to them. In the conclusion of 
his Apology for the True Christian Divinity: ‘‘ Hence,” says he, “ because we 
tell them, when they are talking and determining about the resurrection, that 
they have more need to know the Just One, whom they have slain, raised in 
themselves, and to be sure that they are made partakers of the first resurrec- 
tion: hence they say, that we deny the resurrection of the body.” But granting 
that all the members of this sect were not contaminated with this impious doc- 
trine, it is nevertheless beyond all question that many of them both entertained 
and publicly professed it. And perhaps it has not a few supporters even at this 
day in that community ; although if questioned upon the subject they are either 
wholly silent or betake themselves to various: subterfuges, in order to avoid de- 
claring the sentiments of their mind. and exposing themselves to contempt and ill 
will. Probably they became more cautious in consequence of the secession of 
Geo. Keith, a most eminent teacher of this sect, who was so much offended with this 
doctrine as to renounce all further connexion with Quakerism. Of this we are in- 
formed by Gerh. Croesius in his History of Quakers, lib. 3, p. 449. whose words I quote 
for the purpose of showing that no false charge is brought by Dr. Cudworth and others 
against them: “ With respect to the state of souls after death, there were some who 
asserted that all the faithful and pious enter straightway into a state of perfect joy and 
felicity, but that the unbelieving and impious immediately after death undergo all the 
punishment that awaits them, and that in this consists the whole of resurrection. 
Which was the same as asserting that properly there will be no resurrection of the 
body, and that the body, after it is turned into dust, will henceforward be nowhere 
and nothing, and that there will be no final day of judgment. Others affirmed that 
resurrection and the entire state of glory was consummated and finished in this life, 
because of the death of Christ and the happy and glorious life which he led. They 
attached the same meaning to their words, as if they were to say that there is no 
heaven or hell, except such as is in men’s own breasts. These dogmas were noticed 
by Keith in the sermcns and discourses of these men.” For my own part I consider 
it to be hardly possible for the Quakers to: teach otherwise, if they wish to inculcate 
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But, besides this, there is yet a further correspondence of 
Christianity with the forementioned philosophic cabala, in that 
the former also supposes the highest perfection of our human 
souls, not to consist in being eternally conjoined with such gross 
bodies, as these we now have, unchanged and unaltered: for as 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists have always complajned of 
these terrestrial bodies, as prisons, or living sepulchres of the 
soul; so does Christianity seem to run much upon the same 
strain, in these Scripture expressions, “In this we groan 
earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven:”! and again, “ We that are in this tabernacle do 

roan, being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed 
that is, stripped quite naked of all body) but so clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life:”* and lastly, 
‘ Ourselves also, which have the first-fruits‘of the Spirit, groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption (sonship or inheritance) 
namely, the redemption of our bodies ;”° that is, the freedom of 
them from all those evils and maladies of theirs, which we here 
lie oppressed under.. Wherefore we cannot think, that the same 
heavy load and luggage, which the souls of good men being here 
burdened with, do so much groan to be delivered from, shall, at 
the general resurrection, be laid upon them again, and bound 
fast to them, to all eternity ; for, oe auch a resurrection as this, 
Plotinus* (though perhaps mistaking it for the true Christian 
resurrection) might have some cause to affirm, that it would be 
but avdoractc cig adAov trvov, “a resurrection to another 
sleep ;” the soul seeming not to be thoroughly awake here, but, 
as it were, soporated with the dull steams and opiatic vapours of 
this gross body. For thus the author of the Book of Wis- 
dom: “The corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind, that museth upon 
many things.” But the same will further appear, from that 


what is consistent with the first principles of their own discipline. For there is 
scarcely any thing which they more earnestly impress upon their followers than this: 
That the letter of Scripture is to be disregarded and the pith and marrow alone to be 
attended to ; that the history of our blessed Saviour, all the acts of holy men, nay 
the whole of the sacred volume itself, ought to be understood and explained mystically, 
or, as they call it, in the spiritual sense; from which precept the inference to be 
drawn is manifest. Before the origin of this sect Henr. Nicolai, who in the 16th 
century agitated Belgium with his fanatical opinions is said to have partaken of the 
same most grievous error; who according to Jo. Hornbeeck, Summa Controvers. 
lib. 6. p. 397. taught: ‘‘ That there will be no resurrection of bodies after death, but 
that all resurrection happens in this life, and is no other than that from sin.” 

1 2 Cor. v. 2. 3 2 Cor. v. 4. « 8 Rom. viii, 23. 

“ Ihave been unable to meet with this passage of Plotinus, after spending con- 
siderable time in searching-for it. The learned Doctor’s memory, I fear, has deceived 
him, and he has supplied Plotinus with the words rather than found them in that 
author, But I will not be positive; as, after all, it is possible for the mistake to be on 
my own side, . 

® Chap. ix. 15. 
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account, which the Scripture itself giveth us of the resurrection: 
and first, in general, when St. Paul, answering that query of the 
purer infidel, “How are the dead raised, or with what 
ody do they come ?” replieth in this manner: ‘ Thou fool (that 
is, thou, who thinkest to puzzle or baffle the Christian article of 
the resurrection, which thou understandest not) that which thou 
sowest, is not quickened (to the production of any thing) except 
it first die to what it was. And thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain,” as of wheat, or of barley, or the like; 
“but God (in the ordinary course of nature) “ giveth it a body, 
as it hath pleased him” (that is, a stalk, and an ear, having many 
grains with husks in it, and therefore neither in quantity nor 
quality the same with that which was sowed under ground); nor 
does he give to all seeds one and the same kind of body neither, 
but to every seed its own correspondent body; as to wheat one 
kind of ear, and to barley another. As if he should have said: 
Know that this present body of ours is to be looked upon but as 
a kind of seed of the resurrection-body, which therefore is 
accordingly in some sense the same, and in some sense not the 
same with it. Besides which general account, the particular op- 
sitions which the scripture makes betwixt the present and 
uture body, seem very agreeable to those of the philosophic 
cabala: for, first, the present body is said to be sowed in “ cor- 
ruption,’? but the future raised in “incorruption.” For the 
“children of the resurrection cannot die any more.”® And then 
“mortality shall be swallowed up of life.”9 Wherefore the 
Christian resurrection-body, as well as that of the philosophic 
eabala, is cpa aSdvaroy, and aidtoy too, (2 Cor. v. 1), “an im- 
mortal” and “eternal body.” Again, the body sowed is said'° to 
be a  dishonourable, ignominious,” and “inglorious body ;” and 
therefore called also by St. Paul," Td cima rig ratavecewc 
nuwv, “The body of our humility,” or “humiliation ;” a bod 
agreeable to this lapsed state of the soul, but the body which 
shall be raised shall be a glorious body; and ctupopdoy ry ow- 
part the dd&ne avrov, “conformable to that glorious body of 
Christ ;” who, when he was but externally transfigured, his face 
did “ shine as the sun,” and his “raiment was white as the light.” 
The glory of a body consisteth only in the comeliness of its pro- 
portion, and the splendour thereof: thus is there® “ one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars,” that is, a different splendour of them. Wherefore the 
future body of the righteous, according to the scripture also, as 
well as the philosophic cabala, will be capa gwrevov, and capa 
avyordic, and awa acrporodée, a “ glorious, splendid, luciform,” 


* 1 Cor. xv. 36, &e. 7 1 Cor. xv. 42. 8 Luke xx. 36. 
* 1 Cor. xv. 54, 10 } Cor, xv. 43. 1 Phil. iii. 2). 2 1 Cor. xv. 41. 
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and “ star-like body,” Wisdom iii. 7. "Ev xaipy émtoxowng avrev 
cA durpovar, “ The righteous, in the time of their visitation, shall 
shine forth.”- Daniel xii. 2, 3, “ They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” And Matt. xiii. 
43, “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their father.” And therefore probably this future 
glorious resurrection-body is that “inheritance of the saints in 
light,”* which the scripture speaks of, Col. i. 12. Moreover, 


8 T cannot prevail upon myself to assent to this interpretation of St. Paul’s words : 
Ebyaptorovyrec, says the holy apostle, rq@ warpi rq ixavwcavre ypac cig Thy 
peotda Tov KAnNpod Trey aylwy ivy rp peri, “ Giving thanks unto the Father, who 
has rendered us meet to become partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
According to Dr. Cudworth’s opinion the meaning of these words is as follows: “ We 
ought to give thanks to God, because instead of this concrete and heavy body we shall 
acquire another splendid and shining body.” But if Iam not mistaken this will be 
considered by every one as too flat and jejune, and unworthy of the divine writer. In 
the first place, St. Paul would have expressed himself exceedingly obscurely, and in a 
style remote trom the vulgar usage. For who, I ask, without the aid of an interpreter, 
would understand pepic rot cAnpov ray ayiwy ty rp gwri to be the same as 
copa gwretydy ? Again, of all the benefits conferred upon us by Christ, and of the 
heavenly gifts which we shall be made partakers of through him, why should the 
apostle have selected that bodily felicity alone which we shall attain to after the resur- 
rection, and declared that for this in particular we are to give thanks unto God? 
This splendour of the body which we look forward to, holds the lowest place among 
the privileges and joys of the blessed ; therefore why did he not rather enjoin us to 
praise God for the gifts with which the mind shall be adorned when received into 
heaven, and for the other portions of eternal felicity? Lastly, this exposition is at 
-variance with the entire context of the discourse ; from which it is manifest, that all 
the good things, secured to mankind by the death and sufferings of Christ, are com- 
prehended by the apostle in the expression cAnpdc rey ayiwy. And those who are 
accustomed ‘to his phraseology will easily perceive that these words contain an image 
and figure drawn from the distribution of the Holy Land among the Israelites. No 
slight benefit, says he, did they receive from God, to whom Joshua formerly assigned 
a portion in the land of Canaan, which was the inheritance and possession of the people 
of God ; but a much greater felicity falls to our lot, who through faith in Jesus receive 
a portion in the kingdom of heaven among the saints of God, and become entitled to 
those future benefits which are promised after this life to the true followers of Christ. 
The words éy rq@ gwri, although variously expounded, as I am aware, seem to me to 
denote that by which the saints are made fit to obtain this happiness. But this is the 
heavenly doctrine revealed to men by Christ, which we embrace by faith. For, as is 
well known in Scripture, this salutary doctrine is called gue or ight, and the ancient 
ignorance and wicked superstition of nations opposed to it under the name of oxérog, 
or darkness ; as is also done in this very place. And everybody acquainted with the 
subject is aware that the particle éy is put for ded in innumerable passages of the New 
Testament. Wherefore I consider the whole passage is to be understood thus: ** We 
ought to give praise to God, who by the light of the gospel which we have received, 
has rendered us meet to become partakers of the heavenly kingdom on this earth, 
and hereafter to obtain those blessings which are destined for the saints in heaven.” 
This interpretation is admirably confirmed by a similar passage occurring in Acts 
xxvi, 18. wherein St. Paul is said to be sent “to turn the Gentiles from darkness (the 
pernicious superstitions and errors of antiquity) to light (the true knowledge of the 
supreme Being), that they may receive forgiveness of sins, cai cAnpdy éy roic 
aytacpivore riore rg elc Xpioroy, and inheritance among them which are*sanctified 
by faith that is in Christ.” The latter words plainly correspond to those the sense of 
which we are here inquiring into. What St. Paul in the present passage calls gw¢ 
is there termed zrigrtg elg Xptordy ; which alone has obtained for us the privileges of 
the heavenly community and a portion in the inheritance of the saints. 


4 
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there is another difference betwixt this present and that future 
body of the righteous, wherein St. Paul* and Hierocles*® do well 
agree ; the first being called by both of them capa yuymoy, “an 
animal body,” the second owma wvevparixdy, “a spiritual body.” 
Which latter expression, in scripture, does not only denote the 
subtilty and tenuity thereof; but also as this present body is 
called an “animal body,” because it is suitable and agreeable to 
that animal life which men have common with brutes, so is 
that future called “ spiritual,” as bearing a fit proportion and cor- 
“respondency to souls renewed in the spirit of their mind, or in 
whom the divine Spirit dwelleth and acteth, exercising its domi- 
nion. °“There is an animal body, and there is a spiritual body.” 
And “ The first Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam a 
quickening spirit.” And thus are yvy«ol, in the scripture, taken 
for of arvevpa wr Exovrec, “they who have not the Spirit.” And? 
YuyKde avOowroc ov Séxerat ra rou mvebparog Tov Jou, “ The 
animal man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
Which Spirit is also said in scripture to be “ the earnest of that 
our future inheritance,” Ephes. i. 14. and the earnest of this 
spiritual and heavenly body, 2 Cor. v. 5. It is also said to be 
that by which (efficiently ) these mortal bodies shall be quickened, 
Rom. viii. 11, “If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you; he, that raised up Christ from the dead, 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit, that dwelleth 
in you.” Neither doth Hierocles fall much short of this scrip- 
ture-notion of a spiritual body, when he describes it to be that® 
5 7p voepg reAadryrt tie Yuxn¢ ouvarrerat, “ which is agreeable 
o the intellectual perfection of the soul.” This spiritual body 
s that which the ancient Hebrews called, son ‘p> “eagles’ 
vings ;” we reading thus in the Gemara of the Sanhedrin (cap. 
1. fol. 92. col. 2) mx pra wind napn oyw ony jms TaNN ox 
wart sp dy pom pps yod> my map wy jr me Opes dyn 
If you ask, What shall become of the righteous, when God 
all renew the world? the answer is, God shall make them 
ings like eagles’, whereby they shall fly upon the face of the 
tters.”’ Again, as this present body is called in scripture an 
arthly body, so is the future body of the righteous styled by 


I Cor. xv. 44. 

Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagore, p.214. See the remarks made above on 

passage of Hierocles. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 7 1 Cor. ii, 14. 

Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagore, p. 214. The philosopher's meaning will 

etter understood if the passage be transcribed entire. He is there discoursing 
the benefit to be derived by the celestial body of the soul from the purgation 

m Ihe had prescribed: Acd ydp rotrwy, says he, dvaBiwoxerat-rpdxoy rivd 
rypAAEYETAL, cai Yeiov rANpovrat révov, Kai TY voepg Terecdryre THC Puxc 

mrerae, ** For by means of these (purgations) it (the lucid vehicle of the soul) 

‘es im @ manner new life and strength,-and is filled with divine vigour, and united 
he intellectual perfection of the soul.” 
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St. Paul, as well as the Pythagoreans, a “heavenly body,” and 
t ey who shall then be possessors thereof, érovpawo: &vSpwrrot, 
“heavenly men,” 1 Cor. xv. “ As is the heavenly, such are they 
that are heavenly.” Besides which, as philosophers supposed 
both demons (or atgels) and meh, to have one and the same 
Owpa avyordic, ovpéviov and alSépov, or a like lucid, heavenly, 
and ethereal body; so from that of our Saviour, when he 
affirmeth, that they who? “shall ‘be accounted worthy to obtain 


that world, and the resurrection from the dead, will neithers 


marry, nor be Bee in marriage; nor can die any more; for 
they -are iowyyeAo:, equal to the angels.” From hence, I say, 
we may venture to call this resurrection-body of the just also an 
“ angelical” or “ isangelical body ;”!° and the rather because the 


® Luke xx. 36. 

10 For my own part, however, I think we ought not to do this till we are satisfied of 
the truth of the assumption, that the angels have bodies similar to those glorious 
bodies, which the blessed shall put on at the last day. For how can the bodies of the 
saints be called angelic, if it be evident that the holy beings called angels are destitute 
of body? The saying of our Saviour, in which he declares that the saints shall here- 
after resemble the angels, is here improperly appealed to, as we have already shown in 
another place. For Christ does not compare the righteous who are to be partakers of 
future life with angels in respect to the bodies in which they shall be clothed, but in 
reference to immortality and to those things which follow from immortality. The au- 
thority of the ancient Hebrews, and of Tertullian, is of little or no weight in this 
matter. The former, indeed, as the learned are well aware, drew largely from the 
fountains of Platonisim ; while the latter adopted what was almost the common opinion 
of the ancient fathers, which attributed bodies to angels; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that holding such a notion he should also ascribe flesh to them, and believe 
that the righteous will be endowed with the same bodies as those of the angels. Not 
having Nachmanides’ book in my possession, I am unable to give an opinion upon the 
sense of the passage here referred to; but the passage of Tertullian, which occurs in 
his book De Carnis Resurrectione, cap. 26. p. 214. runs as follows: “ Thus also in 
Isaiah, Bona terre edetis, the good things of the flesh are meant, which await it in 
the kingdom of God, when it shall be reformed and angelified, and obtain what the 
eye has not seen, nor the ear heard.” The passage of St. Augustine quoted by the 
learned Doctor in the margin, is doubtless the following, which is extant in his book 
De Diversis Questionibus Octoginta Tribus, quest. 47. p. 14. tom. 6. opp. “ The 
question is frequently asked, how we shall be able to see our thoughts after the resur- 
rection and change of the body which is promised to the saints? A conjecture there- 
fore must be formed from that part of our body which has a greater degree of light ; 
since angelic bodies, such as we hope to possess, must be supposed to be most lucid 
and ethereal ; if therefore many motions of our minds are now discovered in the eyes, 
it is probable that no motion of the mind will remain concealed when the body shall 
have become wholly ethereal, in comparison with which those eyes are flesh.” St 
Augustine was afraid lest some might interpret this passage as though he had believed 
that the bodies which the righteous are hereafter to receive will be destitute of all 
members and flesh ; and therefore gives a sort of correction of it in his Retractat. 
lib. 1. cap. 26. tom. 1. opp. p. 28. where he thus expresses himself: “‘ When I said 
that the angelic bodies, such as we hope to possess, must be supposed to be most lucid 
and ethereal, if this be understood of being without the members which we now have, 
and without the substance of incorruptible flesh, it is wrong.’ I shall add another 
passage nearly to the same effect from his Serm. 363. de Cantico Exodi, sect. 30. 
p- 1002. tom. 5. opp. “In this life of the saints, therefore, their bodies also being 
changed into a heavenly and angelic state shall be so filled and freshened with immortal 
vigour that no corruption of necessity shall turn and call them away from the most 
blessed contemplation and praise of truth.” But what I stated with respect to Ter- 
tullian will apply also to St. Augustine. For this great man was favourable to those 
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ancient Hebrews (as we learn from Nachmonides, in Shaar Hag- 
gemul) styled it, smax>an we nw “the angelical clothing of 
the soul;” and Tertullian himself, angelificatam carnem, “an- . 
gelified flesh.” But, lastly, St. Paul is not only positive in his 
doctrine here, but also negative: ‘ Now this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.”* Which place being un-= 
doubtedly not to be allegorized, it may be from thence inferred, 
that the hace resurrection-bod not be this foul and gross 
body of ours only varnished aod gilded over on the outside of it, 
it remaining still nasty, sluttish, and ruinous within, and having 
all the same seeds of corruption and mortality in its nature which 
it had before, though by perpetual miracle kept off, it being as it 
were by violence defended from being seized upon and devoured 
by the jaws of death; but that it eball be so inwardly changed 
in its nature as that the possessors thereof cannot die any more. 
But all this, which hath been said of the resurrection-body, is 
not so to be understood, as if it belonged universally to all that 
shall be raised up at the last day, or made to appear upon the 
earth in their own persons at that great and general assizes; 
that they shall have all alike (wicked as well as good) sach 
glorious, spiritual, and celestial bodies; but it is only a de- 
scription of the avderaate rig Gwite, the “ resurrection of life ;” 
which is emphatically called also by our Saviour Christ,° 
avdcracic 1} é Twy vexpwv, “the resurrection from the dead,” or 
to a happy immortality; as they, who shall be thought worthy 
thereof, are likewise styled by him viot avaoracewe, “the children 


who formerly held the angels to be endowed with most thin and subtle bodies, as has 
been abundantly proved from many passages of his by Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theo- 
logicor, tom. 3. lib. 1. de Angelis, cap. 2. sect. 9. p. 5. &e.. But I think the learned 
Jesuit ought to have added, that St. Augustine was not so wedded to this opinion as-to 
be perfectly satisfied of its truth. At any rate, in his Epist. 95. tom. 2. opp. p. 197. 
where he is professedly treating of this question : ‘* Whether the angels have bodies or 
are only spirits,” he first of all indeed brings forward certain reasons which he con- 
siders make it probable that the angels have bodies ; nevertheless, having stated thus 
much, he leaves the whole jpatter undecided: “ But,” says he, “ whether the angels 
have bodies, or it can be shown by any one that they may perform all these things and 
yet be devoid of body, atill in that community of saints,” &c. From which it is evi- 
dent that St. Augustine, although supposing the opinion of those who ascribed bodies 
to the angels to be the more probable-one, did not however consider it to be so true 
and certain as to be altogether incapable of refutation. Nevertheless, holding it to be 
probable that the angels are clothed in bodies, and wishing to illustrate the nature 
of those bodies which the blessed are hereafter to receive by some comparison, he 
could hardly have applied a more apt example than the bodies of angels. To these 
great authors let me add Methodius in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 234. p. 923. Nay ré 
ix xaQapot dipog nal xaSapod mupdc oUMLOTaMEVOY obyxptiua kal Toic ayys- 
Aexoic dpoovoioy irdpxoyv, od sivarat yiic Exerw mwowdrnra, ‘ Whatever is 
compounded of pure air and pure fire, and is of the same substance as the angelic 
natures, cannot have the quality of earth.” He is speaking of the resurrection-body, 
Other passages that might be produced of the same kind I pass over. 
* Thus St. Austin, Corpora Angelica ; and Qualia sunt Angelorum. 
1 1 Cor. xv. 50, 2 Luke xx. 25. 
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of the resurrection.” Of which resurrection only it is that St. 
Paul treateth, in that fifteenth chapter of his to the Corinthians. 
And we say that this Christian resurrection of life is the vestin 
and settling of -the souls of good men in their glorious, spiritual, 
heavenly, and immortal bodies. The complete happiness of a man 
and all the good that can be desired by him, was by the heathen 
poet thus summed up, Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano, “That 
there be a sound mind in a sound body :” and the Christian hap- 
iness seems to be all comprised in these two things; first, in 
bei inwardly regenerated and renewed in the spirit of their 
mind, cleansed from all pollution of flesh and spirit, and made 
partakers of the divine life and nature; and then, secondly, in 
being outwardly clothed with glorious, spiritual, celestial, and in- 
corruptible bodies The Scripture plainly declareth, that our 
souls are not at home here, in this terrestrial body and these 
earthly mansions, but that they are strangers and ie Maar 
therein; which the patriarchs also confessing, plainly declared, 
that they sought a country, not that which the came out from, 
but a heavenly one.’ From which passages of Scripture some 
indeed would infer, that souls being at first created by God pure, 
ger before this their terrene nativity, in celestial bodies ; 
ut afterwards straggled and wandered down hither, as Philo 
for one :5 "AwoXurovca piv yap 4 Yvx roy ovpdvoy réror, 


*? De Agricultura, p. 197. Compare the same also in his book Quis Divinarum 
Rerum Heres, p. 519. and other places. But it is notorious that this Jew was smitten 
with such a partiality for the Platonic precepts, which at that time were publicly 
taught at Alexandria, that he does not hesitate on every occasion to drag in Moses as 
entertaining the opinion of Plato. But if those who maintain that souls existed before 
the bodies, can adduce nothing else from scripture in proof of this doctrine of theirs, 
than those sayings in which righteous men are declared to be strangers and pilgrims on 
this earth, and to seek a better country, there is certainly an end of their cause. For 
in all these passages there is a metaphor borrowed from human things; namely, a com- 
parison of this life with the life which a man leads in a foreign Jand, destitute of friends 
and relations, and of heavenly glory with the sweet and pleasant life which a man lives 
among his friends in the place where he is bred and born. But who is not aware that 
figurative passages of this kind are not to be too closely pressed, and that no argument 
can be drawn from them either in proof or refutation of any doctrine? In every 
similitude, as every body knows, we ought to look solely t8 that point from which the 
comparison is chiefly drawn, and not to carry the thought further. Now it is manifest 
that heaven is called one’s own country by the divine writers simply on account of the 
pleasant and happy life we there look forward to, and this earth a place of exile 
because of the troubles which we are obliged to undergo in it. Whoever wishes to 
enlarge the limits of this comparison, will both err himeelf and afford occasion to others 
of adding fallacy to fallacy. For what reply would you return to a man reasoning 
thus: heaven is our native country: in one’s native country are one’s parents, relatives, 
and friends: therefore the soul also leaves family, anccators, parents, relations, brothers, 
sisters, &c., in its heavenly country? If those who deny the existence of souls before 
bodies were disposed to adopt the same line of argument, they might in their turn 
easily find texts to answer their purpose. Celestial happiness, for instance, is every 
where compared by the sacred writers to a feast, as also to an inheritance, and other 
things. But he who is invited to a feast is invited to delights which he has hitherto 
been a stranger to, and he who comes into an inheritance acquires some good which he 
had not possessed before. It will therefore follow from these images that souls when 
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caQamep ele Edvny ywopav HAE ro oda, “Our soul (saith he) 
having left its heavenly mansion, came down into this earthly 
body, as a strange place.” But thus much is certain, that our 
human souls were at first intended and designed by God 
Almighty, the maker of them, for other. bodies aad other regions, 
as their proper home and country, and their eternal resting place: - 
however, to us, that “be not first, which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual.” Now, 
though some, from that of St. Paul,* where he calls this happy 
resurrection-body, olxnripiov juwy rd 2& ovpavoi, “ that house of 
ours, that is from heaven,” or which “cometh out of heaven,” 
would infer, that therefore it will not be taken out of graves 
and charnel houses; they conceiving also, that the individuation 
and sameness of men’s persons does not necessarily depend upon 
the numerical identity of all the parts of matter, because we 
never continue thus the same, our bodies always flowing like a 
river, and passing away by insensible transpiration; and it is cer- 
tain, that we have not all the same numerical matter, and neither 
more nor less, both in infancy and in old age, though we be for all 
that the self-same persons; yet, nevertheless, according to the 
best philosophy, which acknowl no essential or specifical 
difference of matter, the foulest and groesest body that ia, merely 
by motion may not only be crystallized, but also brought into the 
purity and tenuity of the finest ether. And undoubtedly, that 
same numerical body of our Saviour Christ, which lay in the 
sepulchre, was after his resurrection thus transformed into a 
' gpiritual and heavenly body; the subtlety and tenuity whereof 
appeared from his entering in when the doors were shut, and 
his vanishing out of sight; however its glory were for the time 
suspended, partly for the better convincing his disciples of the 
truth of his resurrection, and partly, because they were not then 
able to bear the splendour of it. We conclude, therefore, that the 
Christian mystery of the resurrection of life, consisteth not in the 
soul’s being re-united to these vile rags of mortality, these gross 
bodies of ours, Ge as now they are;) but in having them 
changed into the likeness of Christ’s glorious body, and in this 
mortal’s putting on immortality. 

Hitherto have we seen the agreement that is betwixt Chris- 


they depart hence to heaven are to go to delights and joys not previously known to' them, 
and are made partakers of good things of which they had before been destitute: which 
is plainly at variance with the doctrine of those who maintain that souls existed before 
they were united with bodies. Not to mention that David altogether, both body and 
soul, complains of his being a stranger and sojourner here, and that not only the minds 
of the saints, but the saints altogether, are said to seek their own country. Where- 
fore if these passages are a proof that souls descended into this world from heavenly 
places, they necessarily prove that the bodies also came from thence, and were tumed 
out ofa pane state into this miserable and wretched one. 
2 Cor. v. 1. 
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tianity and the old philosophic cabala, concerning the soul, in 
these two things: First, that the highest happmess:and per- 
fection of dhe! Hass soul consisteth net in a state of pure 
separation from all body ;- and secondly, that it does not consist 
neither in.an eternal union with such gross tetrestrial bodies as 
these unchanged; the soul being not at home, but a stringer 
and pilgrim in them, and oppressed with the load of them: but 
that at last, the souls of good men shall arrive at glorious, 
spiritual, heavenly,. and immortal bodies. But now as to that 
point, whether human souls be always united to some body 
or other, and consequently, when by death they put off this 
gross terrestrial body, they are not thereby quite divested and 
stripped naked of all body, but have a certain subtle and spi- 
rituous body. still adhering to them and accompanying them? or 
else, whether all souls that have departed out of. this life, from 
the very beginning of the world, have ever since: continued in a 
state of separation from all body, and shall so. continue forwards 
till the day of judgment or general resurrection? we must con- 
fess that this is a thing not so explicitly determined, or expressly 
decided in Christianity, either way. Nevertheless, it is ‘first of 
all certain from scripture, that souls départed out of these 
terrestrial’ bodies -are therefore neither déad: nor asleep,* till 
the last trump and general resurrection, but still alive and 
awake; our ‘Saviour Christ affirming, that “they all live ‘unto 
God ;” the meaning whereof seems to be this, that they who are 
said to be dead, are dead only unto men here upon earth; but 
neither dead unto themselves, nor'yet unto God, their life being 
not extinct, but only disappearmg to us, and withdrawn from 
our sight ; forasmuch as they are gone off this, stage, which we 
still continue to act upon. And thus is it said also of our 
Saviour Christ himself, and that after his resurrection too, “ that 
he liveth unto God,” Rom. vi. 10. From whence it is evident 
that they who are said to live to God, are not therefore supposed 
to be less alive, than they were, when they lived unto men. 
Now, it seemeth to be a privilege or prerogative proper to the 
Deity only, to live and act alone, without vital union or con- 
junction with any body. Querendum, saith Origen, si possibile 
est, penitus incorporeas. remanere rationabiles creaturas, cum ad 
summum sanctitatis ac beatitudinis venerent? An necesse est 
, €as semper conjunctas esse corporibus? “It is worth our 
' Inquiry, whether it be possible for rational creatures to remain 
perfectly incorporeal and separate from all body, when they are 
arrived to the highest degree of holiness and happiness? or 
whether they be always of necessity conjoined with some 


* Death, called sleep in scripture, only car’ EVO MIT LOY. 
+ epi dpxey, lib, 2, [Cap. 2. p. 69. opp.] 
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bodies ;” and afterwards he plainly affirmeth it to be impossible : 
Vivere preter corpus ullam aliam naturam, preter Patrem et 
Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum: “For any other nature besides 
the Father, and the Son, and Holy Ghost, to live quite without 
a body.”> Indeed, if this were most natural to the human soul, 
and most perfective of it, to continue separate from all body, 
then doubtless, (as Origen implied) should the souls of good men 
rather after the day of judgment, continue in such a state of 
separation, to all eternity.° But on the contrary, if it be 
natural to souls to enliven and inform some ‘body or other, 
(though not always a terrestrial one) as our inward sense inclines 
us to think, then can it not seem so probable that they should, by 
a kind of violence, be kept so long in an unnatural or preter- 
natural state of nakedness and separation from all body, some of 
them even from Adam till the day of judgment.’ 


® [The disciples of Leibnitz think so at this day. See Leibnitii Epist. 203. 207. 
Elsewhere, and tom. 2. p. 437.] This opinion, that God alone possessed the privilege 
_of living and acting without any body, was formerly entertained not only by Origen, 
but by most of the fathers in the first ages of Christianity. And even Origen’s adver- 
saries themselves found nothing to reprehend in this opinion. As one example for all 
take Methodius, who is well known to have confuted Origen; and who in Photius, 
Biblioth. cod. 234. p, 931. says as follows: ’Hyoty dyévnroc cal dvevdene cal dnd- 
parog puotc 6 Sede pdvog goerat, dowparog wy, did Kai ddparog, “Therefore God 
alone is proclaimed to be a nature ungenerated, without deficiency and unwearied, who 
being incorporeal is therefore also invisible.” Even as late as the fifth century, when 
many held this doctrine to be false and dangerous, Faustus Rhegiensis did not shrink 
from defending it. See his sixteenth Epistle, published by Henr. Canisius, Antiquarum 
Lectionum, tom. 1. p. 363. &c. of the new edition. In it he says he speaks according 
to the opinion of the elder saints: which is true, Afterwards, p. 364. he thus dis- 
courses: “ For although we declare that there are some spiritual natures, as are the 
angels, archangels, and the other powers, as also our own soul itself, or at least that 
subtle air: still they are by no means to be accounted incorporeal, For they have 
about them a body by which they subsist, although incomparably more thin and subtle 
than our bodies, according to the opinion of the apostle, who says, ‘ bodies celestial 
and bodies terrestrial.’ From which it is clearly shown that nothing ts incorporeal 
but God alone.” And this opinion he then endeavours to support by many arguments 
from Sacred Writ. But he was confuted by Claudianus Mamertus, in his book De 
Statu Anime, published separately by Casp. Barth. To these add Gennadius Massi- 
liensis, De Ecclesiast. Dogmatibus, lib. 1. cap. 11. p. 8. and Geverh. Elemenhorst on 
this passage, p. 128. 

* [Origen proves that the body adheres to the soul after death by the example of 
Samuel and Lazarus. See tom. 1. p. 35. of his works. | 7 

7 The learned Doctor in his zeal for the fathers, as they are called, and his partiality 
for the Platonic philosophy here openly adopts the opinion of those who hold that a 
certain body, or as the Platonists say, ethereal vehicle, is always present with the soul, 
although considered in itself it is devoid of all matter and corporeal concretion. It 
would seem indeed from the closing words of the disputation that he wishes to appear 
as leaving the matter undecided, and allowing every one to entertain his own ideas 


upon it: but the entire tone of his remarks, and the arguments by which he endeavours - 


to substantiate this opinion, show him to have belonged to a class of men at that time, 
as at this day, very numerous in Great Britain, who boldly maintained it. I do not 
consider that a man is to be excluded from the Christian community or charged with a 
capital and most pernicious error on account of this dogma, provided his notions 
regarding the nature of the soul are correct in other respects, and he does not embrace 
the other opinions which were formerly coupled with it. I am aware that among men 
eminent at the present day as philosophers, and at the same time as pious Christians, 
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oP the Scripture also intimates, that souls departed out of 
this life, have a knowledge of one another, and are also capable 
of the punishment of sense or pain: “Fear him, (saith our 


there are hot wanting those who consider the doctrine that no spirit is ever without a 
body to be probable, nay, true and indisputable: whose arguments were collected not 
_long ago by a learned writer who assumed the name of H. C. Trichorius, in a singular 
dissertation entitled Ochematologia, and published in the Museum Bremense Philolo- 
gico-Theologicum, tom. 1. par. 1. p. 114. I fancy, however, I have the gravest of 
reasons for not concurring in their views. And to confess the truth, since the scrip- 
tures make no mention of such a body of souls, which even the most erudite Trichorius 
himself does not deny, and a matter so recondite and abstruse cannot be settled by 
surmises and conjectures of our own, I regret that these excellent men were not 
content with what God has revealed to us, and less bold and free in their decisions : 
and that they did not decline entering into matters so far out of the reach of human 
inquiry rather than attempt to explain them by opinions which others might be dis- 
posed to contemn and repudiate. It cannot be denied that the assertors of a subtle 
and inseparable body of the soul have something to offer in the shape of a reply to 
those who ask in what manner the soul lives, subsists, feels, and is rendered susceptible 
of pleasure and pain. But I am afraid the remedy they resort to for the purpose of 
curing men of their scepticism will prove worse than the disease, and expose them to 
other objections which they never will be able to get over unless they at once cut the 
knot by confessing their own ignorance, And even if this opinion be adopted, how 
many questions still remain respecting the nature and condition of the soul which no 
one will satisfactorily answer, while he resides here among mortals? For my own part 
what in the first place dissuades me from admitting it, is the exceptionable source from 
which it sprung. We have already shown it to be of the highest antiquity, and of 
plebeian rather than philosqphical origin. It was not invented by wise men under the 
guidance of intellect and reason: but adopted into the schools of later philosophers from 
the poets and common people, and adorned and embellished by them so that it should 
not appear too absurd and irrational. Lactantius tells us that some of the ancient 
Christians supposed the poets to be the authors of those opinions which at that time 
_ prevailed respecting the state of the soul after death. ‘ Some,” says he, Instit. Divinar. 
lib. 7, cap, 22. p. 863. ‘‘ imagine that these are the fictions of poets, not knowing 
whence the poets received them, and deny their truth.” And, although he himself 
opposes them, and maintains that the poets received all these things from divine 
revelation, a portion of which had come down to them by tradition and hearsay, never- 
theless these Christians seem to me to have been tolerably shrewd and clear-sighted, 
nor does Lactantius, as far as I can see, bring forward any thing that should induce a 
sane man to forego this opinion. If any one should inquire what first led the most 
ancient poets and others to attribute a body and human form to souls, he will find that 
they were influenced chiefly by two causes: first, the common report that souls had 
often appeared in the human form, especially about the tombs of the dead; and, 
secondly, their utter inability to comprehend a nature perfectly simple and entirely 
destitute of body. The former of, which reasons is altogether uncertain and fallacious. 
For the truth of such apparitions ought first of all to be placed beyond controversy, 
before any deductions can be drawn from them. And even if it were certain that 
some souls had appeared in the way stated, this would be no satisfactory proof that the 
soul is always united and associated with a body. The other reason will weigh with 
no one who has ever entered into close communion with himself, and attentively 
examined the powers and faculties of his own mind. The authority even of the 
ancient philosophers and Platonists themselves will not be regarded, I should imagine, 
among the props and supports of this doctrine. For if any great dependence is to be 
placed upon this authority, we shall be compelled to believe many things which at the 
present day would be too gross for the credulity even of children or old women. 

In the next place, the advocates of this doctrine of an immortal body of the soul 
seein to me greatly to assist the cause of those who either deny the soul to be a self- 
existent nature, or hold it to be wholly corporeal. For a nature which never is nor can 
be without body, is something imperfect, and having no independent existence; a part, 
or if you please, a faculty of the body which it animates. Is the body then more 
perfect than the soul 2? For while the soul according to this hypothesis cannot exist 
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Saviour) who after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell,” 
Luke xii. And the soul of the rich man is said to be imme- 
diately after death in torments, before the day of judgment; as 


independently of body, the body, on the contrary, is complete and perfect although 
altogether destitute of soul. However magnificently, therefore, these worthy supporters 
of this doctrine may speak in respect to the powers, nature, and faculties of the soul, 
declaring it to be simple, devoid of concretion, and eternal; still I am afraid if the 
whole matter be more minutely inquired into, they will be driven to the confession that 
it is nothing more than a certain energy or vital faculty animating the body that invests 
it. And for my own part I consider theirs to be on the whole a somewhat wiser 
course who assert that the soul is altogether corporeal, or consists of incorruptible 
matter: which opinion the most ancient philosophers entertained. For in taking this 
view they still suppose the soul to be a nature in itself perfect and independent, and 
requiring no external aid for the discharge of its own functions: which the former deny. 
But if it should be said, that assuming this opinion to be right, it will be altogether 
im possible to explain how the soul can think, inasmuch as matter is incapable of cogi- 
tation; a ready answer is at hand. For if God, as they themselves believe, could 
create immortal and most simple matter, and unite it by an indissoluble bond with 
immateria] mind, there is no reason for believing that he could not endow this eternal 
and most subtle matter with the faculty of cogitation. To draw conclusions from this 
grosser matter of our own in reference to that celestial and indestructible matter which 
is unknown to us, would certainly be rash and unsafe, and wholly unworthy of a phi- 
losopher, But perhaps they will tell us that their opinion is misunderstood, and that 
they by no means deny the soul to be capable of existing apart from the body, and to 
be a self-existent nature; what they do maintain being simply that it cannot feel and 
perceive without body, and therefore that God has furnished it with an imperishable 
body to qualify it-for sensation and perception. But who taught these learned persons 
that the soul is unable to feel and perceive unless it be associated with body, and that 
there is no other faculty of sensation except that with which we ourselves are endowed ? 
For my part, I firmly believe that God, whose power is infinite, can render the soul 
susceptible of pleasure and pain without connecting it with body; nor can I see any 
necessity for supposing. that it is incapable of perceiving external things unless it be 
endowed with eyes, ears, and other members. Has so intimate a knowledge of souls 
living out of the mortal body been vouchsafed to us, that we can confidently decide 
updn such matters, and undertake to lay down a code of belief to others ? 

_ Lastly, certain corollaries, I perceive, may be drawn from this dogma which tend 
in a certain measure to the subversion of the Scripture doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. For if souls are furnished with a natural body of their own, and on their 
departure hence, take it away with them into heaven, there appears to be no reason 
why they should again receive the mortal body, purified and endowed with new 
qualities, at the final day of this world. For by the intervention of that other body, 
the souls of the good as well as the wicked are made capable of perceiving pleasure 
and pain, although destitute of this concrete body. This difficulty has already been 
raised by J. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. 7. p. 81, who expresses himself as 
follows: ‘ To this dogma it may be objected that if the soul after the death of the 
body has another ethereal body, such as those of angels whom we shall be made to 
resemble after we rise again from the grave, there would be no necessity for the resur- 
rection of the body: for the soul, according to this opinion, already possesses its own 
body, which it is to have for everlasting. All that can be adduced in answer to this 
objection is: that at the last day the soul will receive from the earth certain particles 
of ita earthly body, which being united with the one it already possessed before the 
resurrection, will constitute that body with which it is to be invested through all eternity.” 
I shall now briefly examine into the arguments which the learned Doctor has here 
brought forward in proof of the dogma in question. 

I. What he first of all endeavours to establish, that souls departed out of the 
terrestrial bddies are really alive and awake, and not dead or asleep, ns some, both of 
‘the ancients and moderns have supposed, will not for a moment be questioned by any 
one who does not disregard the authority of sacred writ. But I cannot see what this has 
to do with the present matter. For who would reason in this manner: “ Souls live 
after the death of the body: therefore they are endowed with bodies?” As if nothing. 
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likewise to have known Abraham and Lazarus. And it seems 
neither agreeable to our common notions, nor yet to piety, to 
conclude, that the souls of wicked men, departing out of this 


can live except it be associated with body. II. His observation that probably no 
nature but the supreme Deity alone, can live and act without body, is wholly inca- 
pable of being substantiated by arguments, if we except the authority of Origen and 
other ancient fathers which on this question is altogether vain and worthless. Neither 
reason nor divine revelation supplies anything in the slightest degree tending to support 
such an opinion. III. The learned Doctor syllogizes as follows: It is repugnant to 
the nature and perfection of souls to be without body : therefore, it is incredible that 
God would suffer them to remain so long a time in an unnatural and imperfect state. 
But in this reasoning he assumes what every one would require him to prove: 
namely, that it is repugnant to the nature and perfectidn of souls to be without body. 
Whence did he obtain it ? Nay, it is sufficiently evident, he will reply, from this, that 
God will hereafter re-unite souls with bodies, for he would not do so if they could be 
in their natural and perfect state, when divested of bodies. But it is surprising so 
acute a man could be prevented by his partiality for a hastily received opinion, from 
perceiving that this argument is altogether fallacious. In the first place, it proves more 
than is necessary. -For if it be more closely pressed, it will enable others to contend 
that this gross mortal and perishable body cannot be separated from the soul, but ought 
immediately to be restored to it. The learned Doctor lays down these two positions as 
a foundation: That God cannot suffer the soul to remain long in a state contrary to its 
nature: that the use of the body is indispensable to the soul’s natural state: the 
latter of which he proves by saying that God will hereafter restore the body to the soul. 
In reasoning thus he open)y concedes that prior to their being connected with these 
bodies again at the last day, they live in a state foreign to their nature and perfection. 
For unless something were wanting towards their complete felicity, God would not 
hereafter restore to them this concrete body. But our worthy author insists that God 
cannot suffer the soul to live long in an unnatural state. Therefore, this frail and 
mortal body itself ought at once to be restored to the soul, to enable it to enjoy a more - 
happy and perfect life. Again, the whole argument seems to me to be weak and futile. 
How do you know that the soul when released from the mortal body, is clothed in an 
ethereal and subtle body? Because its nature and perfection require it. And how 
have you learnt that the nature of the soul necessarily requires body? Because 
God will hereafter endow it again with this mortal body. This is the same as 
if we were to reason thus: Souls already have a body, because divine providence 
will hereafter restore to them this frail and earthly body: than which nothing can be 
more absurd and illogical. Lastly, the learned Doctor involves himself by this reasoning 
in inextricable difficulties, and overthrows his own arguments. Souls clothed in a 
subtle and ethereal body are either already perfect, or are lacking of perfection till 
they hereafter receive the other body also. If the former be true, there is an end to 
the doctrine of the resurrection of mortal bodies. For what necessity is there for 
adding a new body to a soul already perfect? If the other be preferred, what Dr. 
Cudworth urges falls to the ground, that it is inconsistent with God to leave the soul 
so long in a state contrary to the perfection of its nature. For my part, although I 
think we ought to speak cautiously and circumspectly on matters in respect to which 
sacred writers are silent, still I hold God to be able by his infinite power to cause the 
soul to be affected by the same pleasures and pains out of the body as it is when asso- 
ciated with body. And not to speak of other reasons, I consider that the design of 
God in again uniting this terrestrial body with the soul, to be, that it may receive its 
reward or punishment through that instrument by which it performed good or wicked 
deeds in this life. But supposing the learned Doctor’s assumption to be true, that the 
soul living out of the body is not in its perfect and natural state, not even so will his 
argument be a valid one, For there is no reason why God should not for the wisest pur- 
poses permit the soul to pass some time in a less perfect state. Is it repugnant to the 
divine virtues to lead the soul gradually to extreme and consummate happiness, and 
not fill it at once with all the pleasure of which it is destined to become the partaker? 
But as I said before, upon matters of this kind, which divine wisdom has not thought 
meet to reveal to us, we ought to speak only with humility and modesty, and to put off 


subjects, the knowledge of which is denied to us mortals, to that day when all darkness 
shall be removed from our minds, 
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life, from the beginning of the world in their several ages, till 
the day of judgment, have all of them no manner of punishment 
inflicted on them, save only that of remorse of conscience, and 
future expectation. Now, it is not conceivable how souls after 
death should know and be knowable, and converse with one 
another, and have any punishment of sense or pain inflicted on 
them, were they not vitally united to some bodies. And thus did 
Tertullian reason long ago :* Dolet apud inferos anima cujusdam, 
et punitur in flamma, et cruciatur in lingua, et de digito anime 
felicioris implorat solatium roris. Imaginem existimas, exitum 
illum pauperis letantis, et divitis mcerentis. Et quid illic 
Lazari nomen, si non in veritate res est? Sed etsi imago cre- 
denda est, testimonium erit veritatis. Si enim non habet anima 
corpus, non caperet imaginem corporis. Nec mentiretur de cor- 
poralibus membris scriptura, si non erant. Quid est autem illud, 
quod ad inferna transfertur post divortium corporis? quod 
detinetur, et in diem judicii'reservatur? Ad quod et Christus 
moriendo descendit ? puto ad animas patriarcharum? Incorpo- 
ralitas anime ab omni genere custodiz libera est; immunis a 
poena et & fovela. Per quod enim punitur aut fovetur, hoc erit 
corpus. Igitur si quid tormenti sive solatii anima precerpit in 
carcere, vel diversorio inferfim, in igni vel in sinu Abrahe, 
probata erit corporalitas anime. Incorporalitas enim nihil patitur, 
non habens per quod pati possit: aut si habet, hoc erit corpus. 
In quantum enim omne corporale passibile est; in tantum quod 
passibile est, corporale est, “ We read in Scripture of a soul 
tormented in hell, punished with flames, and desirous of a drop 
of water to cool his tongue. You will say, perhaps, that this 
is parabolical and fictitious. What then does the name of . 
Lazarus signify there, if it were no real thing? But if it be a 
parable never so much, yet must it, notwithstanding, as to the 
main, speak agreeably to truth. or if the soul (after death) 
have no body at all, then can it not have any corporeal image, 
shape, or figure. Nor can it be thought that the Scripture 
would lie concerning corporeal members, if there were none. But 
what is that, which after its separation from this body, is carried 
down into hell, and there detained prisoner, and reserved till the 
day of judgment? And what is that, which Christ dying de- 
scénded down unto? I suppose to the souls of the patriarchs. 
But incorporality is free from all custody or imprisonment, as 
also devoid of pain and pleasure. Wherefore, if souls be sen- 
sible of pain after death, and tormented with fire, then must they 
needs have some corporeity; for incorporality suffers nothing. 
And as every corporeal thing is passive or patible, so again what- 
soever 18 passive is corporeal.” Tertullian® would also confirm 


* De An. p. 309. Rigal. (Cap. 7. p. 165.] * Ubi supra, cap. 9. p. 166. 
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this from a vision or revelation of a certain ‘sister-prophet, 
(miracles and prophecy being said by him not to be then alto- 
gether extinct,) Inter cetera ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter, 
et spiritus videbatur, tenera et lucida, et aérii coloris, et forme 
per omnia humane, “ There was (said she) amongst other things, 
a soul corporally exhibited to my view, and it was tender and 
lucid, and of an aereal colour, and every way of human: form.” 
Agreeably to which, Tertullian himself addeth: Effigiem non 
aliam anime humane deputandam preter humanam, et quidem 
ejus corporis, quod unaquaque circumtulit, ‘There is no other 
shape to be assigned to a human soul, but himan; and indeed, 
that of the body, which is before carried about.” It 1s true 
indeed, that Tertullian here drives the business so far, as to make 
the soul itself to be corporeal, figurative, and colorate; and after 
death to have the very same shape which its respective body had 
before in this life; he being one of those who were not able to 
conceive of any thing incorporeal, and therefore being: a reli- 
gionist, concluded God himself to be a certain body also. But the 
reasons which he here insisteth on will indeed extend no further 
than to prove that the soul hath after death some body vitally 
united to it, by means whereof it is both capable of converse 
and sensible of pain, forasmuch as body alone can have no 
sense of any thing.! 


1 The argument here brought forward by Dr. Cudworth m support of his opinion on 
the body of souls, is capable of as easy a refutation as the preceding one. 

I. He reysons in this manner: Souls divested of their earthly bodies know and con- 
verse with each other, and can feel pleasure and pain: but nothing of this kind can 
take place without corporeal members: therefore, souls are connected with a thin and 
ethereal body which adapts and qualifies them for all these things. In this argumenta- 
tion the learned Doctor, assumes what pure reason tells us is inadmissible, that no one 
can know and converse with another, unless he has eyes, a tongue, and other bodily 
members. We know that God sees, perceives, knows, and discerns all things, although 
he is wholly destitute of eyes, ears, and all members. Why, therefore, may not souls 
also, when released from the body, be able by some means unknown and incomprehen- 
sible to us, to perceive external things and know one another, ahd disclose their thoughts 
by certain signs? The same may be said of sense. For who will deny it to be 
possible for the divine power to cause simple spirits divested of all body to participate 
in joy or sorrow? The fact that we ourselves, during this life, have no sensation oF 
perception except through the body, is no proof in my opinion that there is no different 
mode of perception in another state. To confess the truth, I have always considered 
those to judge too hastily who suppose that we are to draw our owa conclusions as to 
the possibility or impossibility of a thing from what happens here among us mortals. 

II. The authority of Tertullian, which Dr. Cudworth next appeals to, isin itself very 
slight : we shall, therefore, merely consider the arguments he brings forward, These 
are two-fold ; one drawn from the history related by our Saviour of the rich man and 
Lazarus, Luke xvi. ; the other from a vision which appeared to a certain woman. 
Neither of which is of any great weight. Granting that in Tertullian’s time, divine 
visions had not yet ceased among Christians, still, it is unquestionable that many at 
that time passed off false visions and mere illusions of a fertile imagination as true, al 
that' even the best of men were grossly deceived in this matter. Tertullian, it 18 
notorious was too ready and prone to receive every idle dream as a divine appearance. 
Besides, he wrote his book, De Anima, after he had already gone over to the Montanists. 
Wherefore, the woman to whom he tells us this vision appeared, was doubtless 
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And this is that which Ireneus from the same Scripture 
gathereth; not that the soul is a body, but that it hath a body 
after death conjoined with it, and that of the same form and 


4 


some fanatic of this sect, which abounded in women of the kind. Our Saviour’s 
narrative respecting the souls of the rich man and beggar, Luke xvi. was considered by 
other ancient fathers besides Tertullian to be of great importance in this question, as 
Methodius in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 234, p. 931. Faustus Rhegiensis in Henr. Canisius’ 
Lectiones Antique, tom. 1. p. 864. Irenseus, Adversus Hereses, lib. 2. cap. 34. p. 168. 
and others, But who does not see that in this narrative, whether it is altogether ficti- 
tious and parabolical, or contains some historical truth, our Saviour is depicting futurity 
by images drawn from the things of this world ; which he also frequently does else- 
where, in order to be better understood by the less informed and intelligent. But 
every body is aware that narratives of this kind are not to be pressed too closely. If it 
be right to reason thus: Christ attributes to the souls of the rich glutton and Lazarus 
a tongue, hands, and feet; therefore souls that have departed from this terrestrial body, 
still live in connexion with certain bodies: the following also will be admissible logic: 
Christ represents Lazarus as sitting and feasting in Abraham’s bosom: therefore, in 
heavenly glory we shall be really refreshed and fed with meat and drink.» Besides, this 
parable will be of equal avail to those who suppose the soul tebe wholly corporeal, as 
to those who hold it to be connected with a certain subtle body. For there is nothing 
in it from which you can infer’ that Lazarus consisted of two parts, soul and body. 
Lastly, if the souls of the dead have a tongue, feet, and the other members, as the 
ancient fathers infer from this narrative of Christ, what becomes of the resurrection of 
the body? What necessity is there for the former bodies to be hereafter restored to 
souls, if they are already supplied with bodies? Or is it, that happy souls require a 
twofold tongue and a double share of hands and feet ? 

III. But as Dr. Cudworth in the sequel again appeals to the testimony of the 
ancient Christian fathers, it may be worth while to give a brief exposition of their sen- 
timents generally on the nature of the soul. Not one of them entertained the same 
opinion as the majority of Christians do at the present day, that it is perfectly simple, 
and entirely destitute of all body, figure, form, and extension. On the contrary, they 
all acknowledge-it to contain something corporeal, although of a different kind and 
nature from the bodies of this mortal sphere. But yet they are divided into twa 
opinions. For some contend that there are two things in the soul, spirit and a very 
thin and subtle body in which this spirit is clothed: while others hold it to be altogether 
corporeal, and nothing more than a certain subtle and aerial body. I am aware that 
some of them pronounce the soul to be a mere spirit: but it is a mistake to under- 
stand them as using this word in the sense attached to it at the present day. For spirit 
which they sometimes oppose to body, according to their idea is nothing but a thin and 
subtle body, such as air or ether: as might-be proved if necessary, from many of their 
sayings. Consult Tertullian, for example, in his book, De Anima, cap. 11. p. 167. 
There are very learned men who have given most erroneous interpretations of the 
dogmas of antiquity, in consequence of their ignorance of this fact. This difference of 
opinion existing, as I have stated, among the ancient fathers, arises not only from the 
diversity of their intellectual powers, but also from their study of philosophy. For 
those who follow Plato and the Platonists, for example Clement, Origen, and their 
disciples, adopt the Platonic doctrine respecting the soul also, and pronounce it to be 
most simple in itself, but yet always invested with a subtle body. But the others who 
keep farther aloof from Plato, and consider his philosophy to be prejudicial to 
Christian principles, repudiate this doctrine of his as well, and maintain that the soul 
altogether is nothing more than a most subtle body. To these belong: Tertullian, 
Arnobius, Methodius, and several others, whose writings abound with passages con- 
demnatory of Plato, and holding him forth as the prince and founder of the heretics of 
their own time. They very frequently assail the Platonists with bitter invectives, for 
inculcating that the soul is a nature most simple in itself, and devoid of all concretion, 
Arnobius, lib. 2. Adversus Gentes, writes thus: ‘‘ Wherefore, there is no reason why 
we should be deceived and buoyed up with false hopes, when some well known extra- 
yagant admirers of themselves, tell us that souls are immortal, and next jn dignity to 
God the first of things, that they are sprung from that parent and father, and are divine, 
wise, learned, and exempt from gll contagion of body,” He must.be very little versed 
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figure with that body which it had before here in this life ;* 
Plenissimé autem Dominus docuit, non solum perseverare, non 
de corpore in corpus transgredientes animas, sed et characterem 
corporis, in quo etiam adaptantur, custodire eundem; et memi- 
nisse eas operum, que egerunt hic, et & quibus cessaverunt; in 
enarratione, que scribitur de Divite et de Lazaro, qui refrigera- 
batur in sinu Abrahe; in qua ait Divitem cognoscere Lazarum - 
post mortem; et manere in suo ordine unumquemque ipsorum. 
“ Our Lord.hath most plainly taught us, that souls do not only 
continue after death, without passing out of one body into 
another, but also, that they keep the character of body wherein 
they are then also adapted, the same which they had before; 
as likewise, that they remember the actions and omissions of 
their life past; in that enarration which is written concerning 
the rich man and Lazarus, who was refreshed in Abraham’s 
bosom; wherein he affirmeth the rich man to have known both 


in the affairs of Platonism, who does not at once see that these words are named at that 
school. Read also Tertullian, in his De Anima, cap. 17. p. 165. where he says: 
“ These things are agitated by the Platonists with more sutlety than truth.” [God is 
both body and spirit according to Tertullian, Beausobre Hist, du Manich. p. 474.] 
But those again who suppose the soul to be body, are not of one and the same opinion : 
for some, in explaining what they mean by this word, express themselves in such a 
way as clearly to make it appear that they give the name of body generally to every 
thing which is bounded by a certain limit and place, and has a circumscribed substance, 
or by which any thing is what it is. Tertullian himself, in some passages which have 
been collected by Jac. Pamelius, in his Paradoxes of Tertullian, sect. 15. p. 9. ex- 
pressly owns that by the name body he means that by which any thing subsists. 
Those who entertain this notion, although they call the soul.corporeal, and affirm 
it to be extended, and moved, and included in place, which is repugnant to the doctrine 
of later Christians, properly speaking, however, attach no meaning to the word body, 
and as it were, tacitly confess their ignorance of the natnre of the soul. Wherefore 
they differ least of all from the modern opinions concerning it. But the others do not 
hesitate to tell us what is the nature of the soul they call corporeal, and declare that 
its body consists of pure air and fire, or ether: to which number belong Methodius and 
others. And yet many of these think this amounts to no reason why they should not 
pronounce the soul to be immortal and eternal: in which they follow the opinion of 
the ancients, who, as I have already more than once stated, held the most pure and 
subtle ether and fire to be wholly indestructible. Theirs was a graver error, who 
while they pronounced the soul to be corporeal, and all body to be perishable, supposed 
that the soul also is by no means immortal, but capable of dissolution and extinction. 
Among these are to be ranked Arnobius, lib. 2, Adversus Gentes, p. 66. the author of 
the Clementines, homil. 3. sect. 6. p. 641. tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. and some others who 
are mentioned by Desid. Heraldus and J. Bapt. Cotelerius, in their annotations on 
these writers, There is also some slight discrepancy among the supporters of this 
opinion, which I am not now disposed to dwell upon: generally however they all 
that souls are of an intermediate nature, that is, can perish, and on the other hand, if 
God so wills, become immortal: that the souls of those who have embraced the 
Christian doctrine, are rescued from the peril of mortality by baptism or some other 
means: but that the souls of wicked men who reject the discipline of Christ remain 
mortal, and being sent down to the abode of the sliades, are there tormented by fire, 
till they are finally dissolved and annihilated. Persons not unacquainted with the 
transactions of the learned of our own times, are aware that not long ago Henry 
Dodwell, & man eminent for his erudition in other respects, revived this doctrine to a 
"eae extent, and wrote some books in which he displays more zeal than skill in its 
efence. 
* Lib, 2, cap. 62. [Cap. 34. p. 168. edit. Massueti.] 
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Lazarus and Abraham after death, as also each of them to 
remain in their own order.” And thus again in the following 
chapter :* Per hec manifestissimé declaratum est, et perseverare 
animas ; et non de corpore in corpus exire; et habere hominis 
figuram ; (ut etiam cognoscantur) et meminisse eorum, qua hic 
sint; et dignam habitationem unamquamque gentem percipere, 
etiam anté judicium, “By these things it is most manifestly 
declared; that souls do both persevere after death, and that they 
do not transmigrate out of one body into another, and that they 
have a human figure or shape, (whereby they may be known;) 
as also that they remember the things here upon the earth, and 
their own actions; and lastly, that each kind .of good and bad 
have their distinct and suitable habitations assigned them, even 
before the judgment.” Now, that Irenzeus did not here mean 
that souls are themselves bodily substances, and consequently 
have a certain character, form, and figure of their own, but only 
that they have certain bodies conjoined with them, which are 
figurate, is- first of all evident from the words themselves, 
characterem corporis, in quo etiam adaptantur, custodire eundem ; 
the natural sense whereof is this, that they “keep the character 
of body (wherein they are then also adapted after death) the 
same with that which these bodies before had here in this life.” 
And it is further manifest from hence,’ because he elsewhere 
plainly declareth souls themselves to be incorporeal; as in his 
fifth book and seventh chapter: Flatus autem vita incorporalis 
est, “but the breath of life is incorporeal.”* 


* Cap. 63. [Cap. 34. p. 168.] '  ¢ Page 300.. 

? The learned Doctor is mistaken in his exposition of Irenus’ doctrine concerning 
the soul: I shail therefore explain it somewhat minutely. 

I, Irenzus supposes man to consist by nature of two parts, body and soul. Never- 
theless, he also speaks in some places of spiri¢, which he tells us is joined to the body 
and soul ; but in what sense he does so, will be made appear by and by. They are cer- 
tainly deceived, who imagine this holy father to have entertained the opinion that man 
consists by nature of three parts—body, soul, and spirit; and Joshua Barnes, in his 
Notes to Homer. tom. 2. p. 311. is also in error when he makes the doctrine of Homer 
and Ireneus respecting the soul, to have been one and the same. 

II. Again, he did not distribute the soul into two parts, as Dr. Cudworth supposes, 
namely into the soul itself, and the body connected with it, but held the soul to be 
wholly corporeal, or composed of a most subtle matter. I am aware that he called 
souls incorporeal in some places, and in others pronounced them to be spirit. But we 
ought not to look to Irenzus’ words, but to the power attached to them, and not to 
estimate the siguifications of the terms he employs according to our own notions. The 
sense in which he called the soul incorporeal is manifest from what he says lib. 5. 
cap. 7. p. 300. “ Souls are incorporeal in comparison with mortal bodies.” Therefore 
he did not suppose them to be absolutely devoid of body, but comparatively only, that 
is, in respect to the grosser body with which we are now invested. The same is evident 
also from the fact that a little afterwards, when he assigns the reasons why neither the 
soul nor spirit can die, he declares that spirit is utterly incapable of extinction, because’ 
of its being simple and separate from all body, and that the soul is so because it is the 
breath of life: “Death happens neither to the soul, for it is the breath of life: nor 
spirit, for it is simple and uncompounded, and cannot be dissolved.” If Irenwus had 
believed the soul to be simple and uncompounded, like spirit, he certainly would have 
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Furthermore, Origen was not only of the same persuasion, 
that souls after death had certain subtle bodies united to them, 
and that those bodies of theirs had the same «l8oc yapaxrnpiZov, 


stated this very simplicity of the soul to be the reason why it cannot perish. But as 
he assigns a very different cause, he undoubtedly gives us to understand that he did not 
hold the soul to be simple. Hence Renat. Massuetus himself, who in other respects is 
a wonderful admirer of Ireneus, is compelled frankly to confess that this father sup- 
posed human souls to be compounded of a most subtle matter like the angels, Diss. in 
Irenzeum artic. 11, sect. 120. p. 161. . 

III. But although Irenzus belonged to that class of persons who held the soul to be 
altogether corporeal, he nevertheless believed it to be immortal ; as has been shown by 
Massuetus, ibid. artic. 10. sect. 104. p. 153. 154. But he seeks the cause and origin 
of this immortality, not in the nature of the soul itself, but in the divine will. This 
opinion he discusses at great length, lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 300. where having admitted that 
all generated things are liable to perish,’and therefore that the soul also is by its own 
nature mortal, he adds that the divine will causes it to continue in existence: “ As 
heaven, and the sun, and the moon——continue for a long time agreeably to the will 
of God ; so also we shall not be wrong in thinking the same of souls and spirits, and in 
short all created things: since all things which" are made have a beginning of 
their making, they continue so long as God wills them to exist and continue.” Conse- 
quently he supposed souls to be preserved by God from gradually dissolving and 
perishing in the same way as the rest of bodies. And from the words just quoted, it 
appears to me, we may glean his opinion respecting the kind and nature of the soul. 
For he compares it with the sun, heayen, moon, and stars; which, if I am not 
mistaken, is a proof that he held it to be composed of the same matter as the ether 
and stars: a notion which a very great number of the ancients entertained. 

IV. The saying of Ireneeus, that “souls on their departure from the body keep the 
character of the body, and have the human figure,” is most correctly interpreted by 
Dr. Cudworth to mean that when separated from the body, they are of the human 
shape and preserve the form of the body which they had here in this life, Renat. 
Massuetur, in his notes on Irenzus, p. 167. has attempted to purge him from this doc- 
trine: but he has wholly failed in this attempt. He supposes that the holy father’s 
words ought to be understood “of certain characters or marks, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from other spirits that are not destined to animate and inform body, and 
which determine them to be human souls rather than angels, it being necessary that in 
human mindg, even living in heaven, there should be certain definite characters, and a 
certain disposition for body, by which they may be distinguished from other spirita.” I 
fancy, Nicol. Gallasius, a Genevese theologian, first suggested this interpretation to 
Massuetus. For in his notes on the passage he in like manner affirms that Ireneus’ 
words are to be understood of certain marks, by which souls can be distinguished from 
each other, although of a different kind from those of Massuetus, It is necessary, he tells 
us, that the souls of the dead should be distinguished by certain signs in the other life, 80 
that any one may ascertain which is the soul of Paul, of Peter, or of Lazarus, and it 
is of these signs that Irenzwus speaks: “ His object was to show that each man has his 
own proper soul assigned to him by God, so that even after death the souls can be 
distinguished from one another, and by their proper and peculiar marks, can as easily 
be recognized when separate from the bodies, as when they were clothed in them.” 
But these most learned men would have acted more wisely if they had been les 
ingenious in expounding this passage. For both interpretations are far-fetched, and 
by no means correspond to the words of Irenseus. What the holy father meant by 
eaying that the soul preserves the character and figure of the body, will be best under- 
stood from the passage of Scripture which he adduces in proof of this doctrine. Now 
this passage is our Saviour’s narrative of the rich man and Lazarus, recorded in the 
gospel of St. Luke. In this narrative not the least mention is made of any marks 
such as Gallasius and Massuetus dream of, by which human souls are distinguishable 
either from the angels or from each other. But the soul both of Lazarus and the rich 
man is represented as endowed with human figureand body : from which we may infer 
‘ Trenzeus to have simply meant that the souls of men retain the figure and appearance 
of their own bodies after death. And this is placed beyond all doubt by another 
passage of his, where he expressly declares that the soul has the figure of its body, in 
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‘“‘ characterizing form,” which these their terrestrial bodies before 
had; but also thinks, that this, together with the soul’s immor- 
wget may be sufficiently proved from the frequent apparitions 
of ghosts or departed souls; in way of opposition to Celsus, 
endeavouring to invalidate the Scripture testimonies concerning 
the apparitions of our Saviour Christ, and imputing them either 
to magical imposture, or fanatic phrenzy, or the disciples mis- 
taking their own dreams and fancies for visions and sensations, 
after the Epicurean way :* Touro 8? ovdév frroy xaracKkevaorikdy 


the same way that water put into a vessel, assumes the shape of the vessel, lib. 2. 
cap, 19. sect. 6. p. 143, “For it will not have the likeness and image of angels, but 
of the body in which it was formed ; as water put into a vessel will have the form of 
the vessel, and if it be congealed in it, will take the shape of the vessel in which it is 
congealed, so souls have the form of the body; for they are adapted to the vessel 
itself in the manner we have stated.” 

V. This holy man's opinion congerning spirit is a peculiar and remarkable one. He 
supposed that spirit is added to a man as a third part after he has devoted himself to 
Christ, and that this perfects, preserves, and unites him with God. By this name, 
however, he unquestionably meant the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ But a perfect man,” says he, 
lib. 5. cap. 6. p. 299. “ is a commixture and union of the soul, assuming the spirit of 
the Father, and mixed with that flesh which is fashioned according to the image of God. 
On which account the apostle also says, ‘ We speak wisdom amongst the perfect ;’ calling 
those perfect who have received the Spirit of God.” In which place he follows up 
this doctrine at great length. In lib, 5. cap. 9. p. 302. he thus expresses himself: 
‘¢ There are three things of which a perfect man (that is, a Christian) consists, flesh, 
soul and spirit ; the spirit being that which preserves and forms, the flesh that which is 
united and formed, and the soul being between these two.” I shall add what he says 
a little afterwards, from which it is manifest that Irenseus denied this spint to men 
who are strangers to Christ, and therefore did not, as some suppose, reckon it among 
the natural portions of aman: “ As many, therefore, as have not that which preserves 
and forms and this unity, will consequently be and be called flesh and blood ; seeing 
that they have not the Spirit of God in them. For which reason such men are also 
called dead by our Lord.” ‘The pious father seems to have regarded the Holy Spirit 
as a certain divine nature every where diffused, a portion of which is received by all - 
who espoused the faith in Jesus Christ. This is manifest even from the words which 
Dr. Cudworth adduces from him a little afterwards. I have already shown in another 
place, that not a few of the ancient fathers were tinctured with this heresy, and 
believed the Holy Ghost to be the soul of the world, pervading the whole nature 
of things. Irenzus, therefore, conceived the souls of the wicked and unchristian to 
be corporeal spirits, which are preserved from perishing and made immortal by the 
divine power ; but the minds of the holy and pious were supposed by him to be com- 
posed of two parts, a body or soul, and a spirit inhabiting and governing that soul. 
And he believed that the souls of the blessed carry this spirit along with them into 
heaven, and retain it to all eternity. I subjoin a remarkable passage of his, which 
makes jall this plain and clear, lib. 2. cap. 33, p. 168. Hdvreg ol tyypagévrec eic 
Zwny avaornoovrat, Wa txovreg cwopara wai Wiag Ppuyde cai thva wvedpara 
éy ol¢ ebnpiornoay rq Jey. Ot at Tie KoAdoewe [dkco, amwerevoovra sic 
rnv abriy, cai avrol idiag Exovreg Wuyac, eal Wa owpara, ty olg adxiornoay 
arb rij¢ rot Seod xdpiroc, ‘* All that are registered unto life will rise again, 
having their own bodies and souls and spirits, in which they were well pleasing to 
God. But those who are deserving of punishment will depart unto the same, having 
also their own souls and bodies, in which they withheld themselves from the grace of 
God.” In this opinion Ireneus had some associates, whose names it is not necessary 

“mow to repeat. 

3 Lib. 2. adv. Celsum. p. 97. But Origen is not singular in thus proving this dogma 
of the bodies of souls from their apparitions about sepulchres. The followers of 
this opinion have scarcely any thing better to advance in support of it than this 
argument; of the full value of which I leave all candid judges to form their own 
estimate. 
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tory avayxatov Sdyparoc, we apa h puxy Uotornce Trav amoda- 
ydvrwy Kal ov parny wemlareuxe Teol THe adavaciac aurig, 6 
Touro TO Odypa avEetAngwe’? we cal [lAarwv év rep wept tit Yuxiic 
Aéyet oKLOELOH HavTadopata wept pYnpEia Tidl yeyovévat TW HON 
biashray, « Though this might seem to have been smartly 
opposed by Celsus, yet are those very apparitions of ghosts, 
notwithstanding, a sufficient argument or proof of a certain 
necessary opinion, that souls do subsist after death. Neither did 
Plato vainly conclude the immortality and permanency of the 
soul, besides other things, from those shadow-like phantasms of 
the dead, that have appeared to many about graves and monu- 
ments.” Whereupon he giveth this further account of these 
apparitions: Td pév obv ywdueua rept puyiic reOunkdrwy pavrac- 
para amé Tivog UToKkemivou ylverat, TOU KaTa THY UPEoTyKviay ev 
- ro kadoupévw Avyordel SHuart Yuyny, “ For these apparitions 

of the dead are not mere groundless imaginations, but they pro- 
ceed from souls themselves, really remaining and surviving after 
death, and subsisting in that which is called a luciform body.” 
‘Where, notwithstanding Origen takes this Avyosdic Depa, or 
‘ luciform body,” in a larger sense, than the Greek philosophers 
were wont to do; namely, so as to comprehend under it that 
airy or vaporous body also, which belongeth to unpurged souls, 
who do therein most frequently appear after death; whereas it 
is thought proper to the purged souls to be clothed with the 
luciform body only.* Besides which, the same Origen tells us, 
that the thing which St. Thomas the apostle disbelieved, was not 
our Saviour’s appearing after death, as if he had thought it 
ay age for ghosts or souls departed visibly to appear, but 
only his rising and appearing in that same solid bedy, which had 
been before crucified, and was laid in the sepulchre: ZuyxareréBerro 
piv.yap éxeivoc tp pacKxobcy avrov iwpaxtvat, WE OUK aduvaToU 
Svrog, rou rHv Wuynv rov reAvnkdrog SPSiHvae’ ov«ére 8 evdmZev 


* There is no necessity for supposing that Origen here attached a wider signification 
than was commonly done to the word abyoetd7¢. We have already shown that not a 
small portion of the Platonists attributed only one body to the soul, namely, the 
heavenly and ethereal, and supposed that the remaining aerial matter, of which, 
according to the others, the etwAoy, or second body of the soul, was composed, could 
be dissolved by. philosophy and contemplation, and therefore removed from the soul on 
its departure from this body. Doubtless Origen preferred this to the other doctrine, 
which denied the giore, as they called it, of the soul to be altogether incapable of 
dissolution. That Origen is reasoning here entirely upon Platonic principles is mani- 
fest even from what Theophrastus, the Platonist, in Auneas Gazeus, Dialog. de Resur- 
rectione Mortuorun, p. 65, argues according to the prescript of his own school. This 
mode of disputation prevailed for some time among the Christians, namely, so long 
as the authority of Origen and his followers had any weight. But when this ceased to 
be the case the Christians took a different view of these apparitions of the dead about 
sepulchres, and did not hesitate to contend that evil demons assume the form and 
figure of departed men, and deceive the eyes of mortals, See AZneas Gazeus, ibid. 
p. 65. 66. For which opinion they adduced this argument, that at the rising of the 
sun these spectral images dissolve and vanish. , 
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eivat 70 év owmart avrov avriréty eynyfoOa, “ Thomas also, as 
well as the other apostles, assented to the woman affirming. that 
she had seen Jesus; as not thinking it at all impossible for the 
soul of adead man to be seen: but he did not believe him to 
have risen and appeared in that self-same solid body, which 
before he lived in ; for which cause he said, not only, ‘ unless I 
see him;’ but added also, ‘And unless I shall put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe.’” Where again Origen subjoins: Tatra © 
éAéyero 7d TOV Owpa, Kplvovroc Sri Sébvarat’OPpOadpoie aiaSnroic 
pavivat Luxi¢g Doma wavra tp wooréow elder, . . - . péyedsde TE, 
kal Gupata Kad’ gorxulnc, Kal pwvijr, 


ToAAdet 6& wai roia wepl ypoi etpar’ txovone. 


« These things were said by Thomas, not as doubting at all, but 
that the body of a soul departed (to wit, condensed) might be 
seen with the eyes of sense, every way resembling that form 
which it had before in this life, both in respect of bigness, figure, 
colour, and voice; and oftentimes also in the same customary 
garments.” Wherefore, according to Origen, the Jews were at 
that time generally possessed with this opinion, that souls after 
death had certain bodies united to them, wherein they might 
visibly appear ; neither is that of any great moment to the con- 
trary, which a learned critic® objecteth, that Josephus, writing of 
their opinions, maketh no mention hereof; he omitting, besides 
this, other considerable dogmata of theirs also, as that of the 
resurrection. However, this at least is certain from hence, that 
Origen himself took it for granted, that human souls departed 
were not altogether naked or unclothed, but clothed with a 
certain subtle body, wherein they could also visibly appear, and 
that in their pristine form. | 

Moreover, it might be here observed also, that when upon our: 
Saviour’s first apparition to his disciples, it is said, that theyw ere 
iffrighted, as supposing they had seen a spirit; our Saviour does 
10t tell them, that a spirit or ghost had no body at all wherein 


5 Who this was I know not ; nor have I considered it necessary to try to find out 
is name. Origen is not at all mistaken in supposing that neither St. Thomas nor the 
her disciples of our Saviour thought it impossible for the souls of the dead to appear 

the human form and figure. For this is evident from Luke xxiv. 37, where they 
e said to have supposed, when Christ exhibited himself before them, that they had 
2n his zryvedpa, or spirit. But how this can be taken as a proof that not only these 
ciples, but all the Jews as well, believed that departed souls are always clothed in a 
n and subtle body, I am at a loss to comprehend. Do all those who believe in the 
quent apparition of ghosts and spectres imagine these spectres to have always a 
ttle body united to them? To say nothing at ‘present of other things, why might 

the Jews have entertained the opinion espoused by many both of modern and 
ient times, that spirits can assume to themselves.bodies from the air, and retain 


nm for a certain time. 
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it could visibly appear ; but, (as rather taking that for granted*) 
that a spirit had no flesh and bones (no capa ayrirvroy) no such 
solid body as they might find him to have: bidding them there- 
fore handle him, to remove that scruple of theirs. As if he 
should have said, Though spirits or ghosts, and souls departed, 
have bodies (or vehicles) which may by them be so far con- 
densed, as sometimes to make a visible appearance to the eyes of 
men, yet have they not any such solid bodies as those of flesh 
and bone; and therefore by feeling and handling may you 
satisfy yourselves that Iam not a mere spirit, ghost, or soul, 
appearing, as others have frequently done, without a miracle ; 
but that I appear in that very same solid body, wherein I was 
crucified by le Jews, by miraculous divine power, raised out of 
the sepulchre, and now to be found no more there. Agreeable 
to which of our Saviour Christ is that of Apollonius in Phi- 
lostratus:5 Aabov por, tpn, Kav piv dtapbyw as, ctOwrov eipl? 
82 drropelvayue amrdpevoc, wetve kai pv ré ps, kal pry arobeEAnxevaa 
7> awua, * Touch me and handle me, and if you find me to 
avoid the touch, then may you conclude me to be a spirit or 
ghost (that is, a soul departed); but if I firmly resist the same, 
then believe me really to live, and not yet to have cast off the 
body.” And indeed though spirits or ghosts had certain subtle 
bodies, which they could so far condense as to make them some- 
times visible to men, yet is it reasonable enough to think, that 
they could not constipate or fix them into such a firmness, 
grossness, and solidity as that of flesh and bone is, to continue 
therein; or at least not without such difficulty and pain as would 
hinder them from attempting the same. Notwithstanding which, 
it is not denied, but that they may possibly sometimes make use 
of other solid bodies, moving and acting them, as in that famous 
story of Phlegon’s,? where the body vanished not, as other 
ehosts used to do, but was left a dead carcase behind. Now, as 
for our Saviour Christ’s body, after his resurrection, and before 
his ascension; which notwithstanding its solidity in handling, 
yet sometimes vanished also out of his disciples’ sight; this pro- 
bably, as i dee conceived, was purposely conserved for a time, ina 
certain middle state, betwixt the cragsities of a mortal body, and the 
spirituality of a perfectly glorified, heavenly, and ethereal body.® 


* Luke xxiv. 37. 

5 In Vita Apollonii Tyansi, lib. 9. cap. 12. p. 355. The same passage of Phi- 
lostratus was cited not long ago in illustration of these words of our Saviour by the 
most erudite Jac. Elsner, Obeervat. Sacr. in N. T. Libros, tom, 1. p, 287. 

. 7 He means Trallianus, whose book De Rebus Mirabilibus, cap. 1. may be consulted 
in Jac, Gronovius’ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecar. tom. 8. p. 2694° &c. The entire 
story is too long to be repeated here ; neither does the matter in hand require it. 

® These arguments also fail in making me believe what the learned Doctor considers 
to be probable, that souls have a certain body united to them which they bring with 
them into this world, and again take away at their departure. 

I, The interpretation here given of the words of Christ, Luke xxiv. 37. although I 
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But there is a place of Scripture, which, as it hath been inter- 
oreted by the generality of the ancient fathers, would naturally 
mply, even the soul of our Saviour Christ himself, after his 


im aware of its having occurred also to the minds of others, to confess the truth, seems 
o me to be altogether fallacious, and to have no foundation to support it. Dr. Cud- 
vorth makes our blessed Saviour speak like a philosopher of the later Platonic school ; 
mt by what right he does so I cannot tell. For my own part I think we ought to be 
xceedingly cautious not to attribute to our Lord and God any thing that we do not 
ee expressed by him in clear and perspicuous words. But we must ‘bear with this 
n one adorned in other respects with such eminent virtues, and consider that we are 
ut men, whose minds are exposed to many snares in this mortal life. Let us examine 
_ ttle into the force of this argument drawn from the words of Christ ; “ Our Saviour 
ays: A spirit has not flesh and bones; therefore spirits have asubtle body united to 
hem, which they never cast off.” Is this argument, or is it mere conjecture and sur- 
nise? Does it follow from Christ's denying spirits to have a solid body that they 
ossess some other body, not solid, but resembling ether or air? Our Saviour, it must 
e confessed, does not deny souls to have a subtle body ; and therefore I cannot agree 
‘ith those who consider it to be evident from this passage that souls are altogether 
estitute of all body. For no one, I imagine, would syllogize in this manner: Souls 
ave no solid and concrete body; therefore they have no body at all, But those are 
qually illogical in their reasoning who hold this saying to be a proof that souls alwavs 
ossess a subtle body thinner and lighter than these of ours. As if the following 
ode of argumentation were correct and legitimate: Peter says, he has neither silver 
or gold, Acts iii. 6. therefore this holy apostle had brass or copper money. I shall 
id two other considerations, which will thoroughly demolish this argument. In the 
rst place, those who make use of it ought to abandon the other one drawn from our 
aviour’s parable of the rich man and Lazarus. For it is proved from these words of 
hrist, that spirits are destitute of a solid and concrete body, or of flesh and bones, 
it if the narrative concerning Lazarus be pressed and insisted upon, it will be 
scessary to grant that souls have flesh and bones. For the rich man’s tongue is 
irning hot, and he asks for water: and Lazarus has fingers: wherewith to take up the 
ater and pour it into his mouth. Are not these signs and proofs of a solid body ? 
hey must either confess, therefore, that our Saviour’s words concerning Lazarus and 
e rich man are figurative, and therefore have no demonstrative weight in this 
testion ; or otherwise must admit, although Christ denies it, that souls have flesh and 
nes. In the second place I fear, if our Saviour’s words be explained in this 
anner, they will lead others to attribute a subtle body, such as the Platonists 
sign to souls, to the supreme Being himself. For our blessed Saviour positively 
irms every nature which is wyedpa, or spirit, to be destitute of a solid body. But in 
ihn iy. 24, he pronounces God to be wvetpa. Therefore, if in Luke xxiv. 34. he 
2ans that spirits have not a gross and crass but a thin and subtle body, it will be 
rrect to apply this to God also as being wvevpa, and to suppose him to be furnished, 
t indeed with human members, but with a thin and subtle vehicle. 1 
II. What the learned Doctor, after the example of the Platonists, here states, that 
ils have the power of condensing the particles of their ethereal body so as to become 
ible, and again expanding and dilating them so as to vanish from human sight, as far 
I am able to understand it, involves a doctrine entirely subversive of the precepts of 
> Platonists themselves on this body of souls. For they held that subtle body to be 
mortal and incapable of perishing, unless by the will of God. Let them explain to 
!, therefore, how that can’be indissoluble and immortal, which admits of condension 
1 expansion. For my own part, I consider every thing that can be condensed and 
sanded to consist of parts not so intimately united and connected with each other as 
be utterly incapable of being dissolved. I pass over other difficulties involved in 
8. opinion, from which the Platonists will never be able to extricate themselves, 
less they make up their minds to abandon the beaten path of almost all philosophers, 
1 to reject truths which scarcely any one has ever yet called into question. 

(II. I fear Dr, Cudworth attributed to Origen an opinion which was foreign to him, 
en he makes him to have supposed that our Saviour Christ’s body after the resur- 
tion and before the ascension was conserved by God in a certain intermediate state. 
m aware of its having been Origen’s belief that Christ’s resurrection-body was 
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death, and before his resurrection, not to have been quite naked 
from all body, but to have had a certain subtle or spirituous 
clothing, and it is this of St. Peter:* OavarwOcic piv capi, 
Zworombete 2 tH wvebuart, gv @ Kal roic év guAaky Tvebpast 
wopev0eic éxhov'e. Which being understood by those ancients 
of our Saviour Christ’s descending into Hades or hell, is accord- 
ingly thus rendered in the vulgar Latin,t ‘Put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in the spirit: in which (spirit) also he went 


aerial or of a certain middle nature between the mortal body which he had before 
possessed and the disembodied soul: Kai my ye, says he, {lib. 2, adv. Celsum, p. 98. 
card riy avacracy avrov wonepei dv peSopipy rivi rig wayirnrog rij¢ xpd 
rov wdSovc cwparog, Kai rod yupyyiy rowovrov owparog gaiveslar Puy, “ He 
had after the resurrection a certain middle body between the crassitude of the mortal 
body before the passion and the soul divested of such body.” Butwhe re he has declared 
that this body, which Christ wore for forty days, was preserved by God in that middle 
state till his ascension into heaven, and afterwards assumed another form and nature, 
I am altogether at a loss to know. I am either thoroughly deceived, or Origen sup- 
posed that this middle and aerial body, which according to his eonception Christ received 
at the resurrection, was not only preserved by.God in that state during the forty days 
which he passed with his disciples, but also carried with him into heaven never 
again to be laid aside. Probably our worthy author borrowed this interpretation of 
Origen’s opinion from Hugo Grotius ;: who Comment. ad Luc. 24. 31. p. 839. in like 
manner imagines this intermediate state ‘of Christ’s body to have lasted only forty 
days. It is easy to fall into errors of the kind ; but Iam much more surprised that 
the learned Doctor should have prevailed upon himself to approve of what he supposes 
to have been Origen’s opinion concerning the body of Christ. In the first place I see 
nothing whatever to sustain it, For the Scriptures, the authority of which alone is to 
be relied upon in such.natters, are wholly silent in respect to this miracle. Christ, 
says the learned Doctor, sometimes vanished, therefore he must have possessed an 
aerial body, such as could at one time be condensed so as to appear, and at another 
expanded so as to disappear. But this I consider to be mere trifling. Christ's sud- 
denly vanishing out of the sight of his disciples is certainly a proof that his body had 
acquired new properties and laid aside its pristine gravity, or had been made a glorious 
body, but it by no means shows that resurrection-body to have been aerial and of a 
certain intermediate nature. It is unnecessary to mention that what the Platonists 
inculcate respecting the nature of aerial bodies, which they suppose to be capable of 
condension and expansion, is too slippery and uncertain to be readily admitted by those 
who receive nothing without proof and argument. But what need of many words? 
This opinion, in the next place, is at variance with the clear and express words of the 
sacred writer, or rather of Christ. Our blessed Saviour declares that he has flesh and 
bones, Luke xxiv. 39.; he also tells Thomas to put his finger into the print of the 
nails, and to thrust his hand into his side, John xx. 27. Are these not a proof 0 
Christ’s having recovered the body which had been deposited in the sepulchre? Do 
bodies which are aerial and of a middle nature consist of flesh and bones? Or do they 
retain the marks of the wounds inflicted upon the mortal body, go that the fingers and 
hands can feel those scars? I am not disposed to combat this opinion by much more 
that is at hand for its refutation, but I am sorry that our eminent author should hare 
been so far influenced by his partiality for Origen and the Platonic philosophy as to 
have hastily adopted it. Although it is beyond all controversy that the bodies of the 
blessed at the resurrection will be glorious and endowed with new virtues, still none of 
us have such a knowledge of those immortal bodies as to be able to tell what can and 
what cannot be done by them. Why then do we sometimes dispute with each 
other as though we were already in possession of such a lucid and glorious body, an 
were perfectly acquainted with all the affections which are proper and peculiar to it ? 

* 1 Pet. iii. 18. 19. 

+ Of this St. Austin, in his 12th Book, De Gen. ad Lit. cap.33. Et Christi quidem 
animam venisse usque ad ea loca, in quibus peccatores cruciantur, ut eos solveret, quos 
esse solvendos occulta nobis sua justitia judicabat, non immerito creditur. 
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ind preached to those spirits that were in prison,” &c. So that 
he word wveduari, or “spirit,” here, according to this inter- 
retation, is to be taken for a spirituous body; the sense being 
his: “ That when our Saviour Christ was put to death in the 
lesh, or the fleshly body, he was quickened in the spirit, or a 
pirituous body: in which (spirituous body) also, he went and 
reached.to those spirits which were in prison,” &c. And 
loubtless it would be said, by the assertors of this interpretation, 
hat the word “spirit” could not here be taken for the soul of 
ur Saviour Christ, because this being naturally immortal, could 
iot properly be said to be quickened and made alive. Nor could 
ie, that is our Saviour Christ’s soul, be so well said to go, in this 
pirit neither, that is in itself, the soul in the soul, to preach to 
he spirits in prison. They would add also, that spirit here 
ould not be taken for the divine Spirit neither, which was the 
fficient cause of the vivification of our Saviour’s body at his 
esurrection; because then there would be no direct opposition 
etwixt being put to death in the flesh, and quickened in the 
pirit; unless they be taken both alike materially. As algo the 
lowing verse is thus to be understood; that our Saviour 
yhrist went in that spirit, wherein he was quickened, when he 
ras put to death in the flesh, and therein preached to the spirits 
1 prison. By which spirits in prison also would be meant, not 
ure incorporeal substances, or naked souls, but souls clothed 
ith subtle spirituous bodies; as that word may be often under- 
00d elsewhere in Scripture. But thus much we are unques- 


® Various as are the opinions and conjectures. of commentators upon this passage of 
‘» Peter, which all allow to be obscure, I have seen no interpretation, however, more 
olent and more remote from all appearance of truth than the one here put forward 
r Dr. Cudworth. Can the minds even of those, whose keen and vigorous intellect in 
her respects has raised them above the rest of men, be so beset with mist and darkness, 
hen they are embued with preconceived opinions ? 

I. The worthy Doctor supposes the word wvevpa here to mean the ethereal body of 
e soul. But upon what ground does he do so? By what passage of holy writ does 
: support this interpretation ? For my own part I see nothing advanced by him in 
vour of it, The truth is, his love of Platcnism led him to expound the passage in 
is manner. For with them the ord wrvevpa denotes that vehicle of the soul ; and 
erefore as he entertained no doubt in respect to the doctrine itself, he did not hesitate 
transfer this Platonic notion to the saying of St, Peter. 

II. But this interpretation is not only destitute of all foundation, but at variance 
30 with the holy apostle’s words. Our Saviour is said by him to be Savarwiei¢ piv 
oxi, Cworondeic O& rp mvtipart, the meaning of which words the learned 
actor supposes to be as follows: “‘ He was put to death in this fleshly or grosser 
dy ; but was quickened in the spirituous or subtle body, which is natural to souls.” 
1 the interpretation of the former member there is now no controversy between us ; 
t that of the latter seems to me to be as remote from the truth as it possibly can be. 
1 the power of the word Zwozrotéw, also, I suppose we are agreed. For its constant 
age in the books of the New Testament shows that it means “ to restore to life,” 
d Zwo7routoSat, “ to be restored to life.’ Nor does this passage admit of any other 
nification ; in which, as must be-evident to every body, our blessed Saviour’s death 
d resurrection are opposed to each other. Let us inquire, therefore, into the matter 
elf. When our Saviour is said to be quickened or restored to life, this unquestionably 
to be understood of his body which alone can die. For to suppose that the soul of 
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tionably certain of from the Scripture, that not only Elias, 
whose terrestrial body seems to have been, in part at least, 
spiritualized, in his ascent in that fiery chariot, but also Moses 
appeared visibly to our Saviour Christ and bis disciples upon 
the mount, and therefore (since piety will not permit us to think 
this a mere prestigious thing) in real bodies; which bodies also 
seem to have been Abvyous, ‘ luciform,” or “lucid,” like to 
, our Saviour’s then transfigured body. 

Again, there are sundry places of Scripture which affirm, that 
the regenerate and renewed have here in this life a certain 
earnest of their future inheritance; which is their spiritual or 
heavenly body; as also the quickening fof their mortal bodies is 


Christ could die is impious, and to impute death to the divine nature would be down- 
right insanity. Therefore, if we adopt Dr. Cudworth's interpretation of St. Peter's 
- words, we shall have this meaning: ‘“‘ But the body of Christ, which before had 
perished, was restored to life in the fsubtle body of the soul, or through that subtle 
body.” But who is so stupid as not to see that such a sense is both absurd in itself 
and wholly repugnant to Dr. Cudworth’s own principles? If the soul of Christ had 
died and returned to life there would have been some slight show of truth in this inter- 
pretation ; but as the body alone perished and was restored again, the least we can 
say of it is that it is a most surprising ‘one. Perhaps the admirers of this exposition 
will reply, that St, Peter’s words are to be understood thus: ‘“ But the soul of Christ 
returned again to the body clothed in a subtle hody of its own. But I ask these 
persons first of all: What necessity was there for St. Peter to declare that the soul 
of Christ underwent no change, but returned to the body clothed in its natural 
vehicle? Again, I request them to prove even by one passage of Scripture, that 
ZworoteioSac signifies “ to return to,” or “ be united again with the body.” If we 
allow ourselves to abandon the constant and uniform significations of words, and to 
invent new ones at pleasure, there will be nothing so certain or sacred as not to admit 
of being subjected to cavil and controversy. Lastly, I leave all rational men to judge 
whether this exposition of St. Peter’s words is to be tolerated: ‘ Christ's solid body 
i sale ries but his soul afterwards returned to this solid body, clothed in its own 
subtle body.” 

IIT. In my own opinion St. Peter either says nothing that is intelligible or he means 
by the word srveta the efficient cause of Christ’s resurrection, And as this cause is 
hot Christ’s soul but his divine nature, I do not hesitate to concur with those who hold 
awvevpa to signify in this passage the divinity of Christ. Dr. Cudworth certainly has 
something to oppose to this commonly received opinion. But I confess myself to be 
unable to see clearly what he means by stating that if this opinion be adopted there 
will then be no direct opposition between “ being put to death in the flesh ard quick- 
ened in the spirit.” On the contrary, I think this direct opposition is wanting in his . 
own interpretation: for the solid body of Christ and the Platonic vehicle of the soul 
cannot very aptly be compared and contrasted with each other. 

IV. Lastly, when Dr. Cudworth tells us at the very outset that the generality of 
the ancient fathers interpreted this passage of St. Peter, in such a way as would 
naturally imply the doctrine he is himself defending, he must not be understood as 
though these ancient fathers supposed like himself that 2 eva there denotes the vehicle 
of our Saviour Christ’s soul. Ihave not met with one of them who attached such a 
sense to it. The great majority of them understand this word of Christ's soul iteelf, 
and imagine it to have descended while his body was in the grave, into the lower 
world, in which souls according to their notion are detained. The learned Doctor's 
meaning therefore is simply, that those who follow this opinion of the ancient fathers 
may by an easy transition arrive at the interpretation which he himself prefers to all 
others. Probably the name of the fathers, which ig known to be of great weight, was 
put forward by him for the mere purpose of more successfully evading the charge of 
novelty: What he adds respecting Moses and Elias is wholly irrelevant to the present 
question. 


- 
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therein attributed to the efficiency of the spirit dwelling in 
them. Which is a thing that hath been taken notice of by some 
of the ancients, as Ireneus:* Nunc autem partem aliquam spi- 
ritus ejus sumimus, ad perfectionem et preparationem incor- 
ruptelz, paulatim assuescentes capere et portare Deum. Quod 
et pignus dixit apostolus; hoc est, partem ejus honoris, qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est... . . Si ergo pignus hoc habitans in 
nobis jam spirituales effecit, et absorbetur mortale ab immor- 
talitate, ““ Now have we a part of that spirit, for the preparation 
and perfection of incorruption; we being accustomed by little 
and little to receive and bear God. Which also the mooatie hath 
called an earnest; that is, a part ‘of that honour which is pro- 
mised to us from God. If therefore this earnest (or led e 
dwelling in us hath made us already spiritual, the mortal is aac 
swallowed up by immortality.” And Novatian:? Spiritus 
Sanctus id agit in nobis, ut ad zternitatem et ad resurrectionem 
immortalitatis corpora nostra perducat, dum illa in se assuefacit 
cum ceelesti virtute misceri, “ This is that, which the Holy 
Spirit doth in us, namely, to bring and lead on our bodies to 
eternity, and the resurrection of immortality; whilst in itself it 
accustometh us to be mingled with the heavenly virtue.” More- 
over, there are some places also which seem to imply, that good 
men shall, after death, have a further inchoation of their hea- 
venly body, the full completion whereof is not to be expected 
before the resurrection or day of judgment. We know, that 
‘© if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we groan earnestly.”+ And verse 5, “ He 
that hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also 
hath given us the earnest of the Spirit.” Now how these pre- 
ludiums and prelibations of an immortal body can consist with 
the soul’s continuance, after death, in a perfect separation from 
all manner of body, till the day of judgment, is not eo easily 
conceivable.! ie ee 


. 


* Lib. 5. cap. 8. [Page 301. Edit, Massueti.] 

10 his oo De Trinitate, cap. 29. p. 450. appended to the Works of Tertullian. 

+ 2 Cor. v. 1. 

_ 1 The learned Doctor, I am confident would have said nothing of this kind, if his 
mental vision had not been darkened by a too great admiration of Platonic precepts. 
Obeerving that the Platonists very often employ the word wvevpa to designate the 
spiritual or ethereal body of the soul, he therefore entertains no doubt of the same 
notion being sometimes. attached to it in the scriptures; and approaching the sacred 
volumes with this impression, what to others is clear and evident, is to him obscure, 
abstruse, and recondite; and passages which manifestly treat of the Holy Spirit, are all 
to be referred to the Platonic vehicle of the soul. So great is the weakness of the 
human mind, that if cramped and clouded by preconceived errors, it is unable to see 
light itself! Let us enter into a brief examination of his argument, 

I. The scriptures he tells us affirm in sundry places that the regenerate and 
renewed have in this life a certain earnest of their future inheritance, namely, the 
spirit, or ryvedpa: and this earnest or spirit, according] to him, is the celestial body of 
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Lastly, it is not at all to be doubted, but that Irenzus, Origen, 
and those other ancients, who entertained that opinion, of souls 
being clothed after death with a certain thin and subtle body, 


the soul. He alludes unquestionably to 2 Cor. i. 22. 2 Cor. v. 5. Ephes. i. 13, iv. 30. 
and other similar passages, But whoever finds any difficulty in understanding these 
as referring to the Holy Ghost and his gifts to mankind, must be dull indeed, 
and lamentably warped and fettered by other opinions. Certainly the sense of these 
“sayings would be amazingly abeurd, if wvevpa denoted in them the celestial body of 
the soul. St. Paul, 2 Cor. i. 22. says that God “has given the earnest of the Spirit 
in the hearts of those who have believed.” Do the regenerate, then, acquire the 
celestial body in their hearts, é» raic xapdiaw? The same apostle, Ephes. iv. 30. 
exhorts the Ephesians “not to grieve the Spirit of God, whereby they are sealed.” 
Does the heavenly and ethereal body, therefore, mourn and lament over our sins, and is 
it on that account capable of being grieved by us? I pass over the other sayings 
of the same kind. But the learned Doctor acknowledges that none but the holy and 
regenerate receive this earnest or spirit. Consequently, if the spirit be the subtle body 
or vehicle of the soul, none possess this vehicle except the sons of God, to whom it is 
granted on their entering into the communion of our blessed Saviour. How little does 
all this agree with those principles of Platonism imbibed by the learned Doctor himself? 
For the Platonists hold all souls, whether inhabiting the bodies of the good or the bad, 
to be alike clothed with this vehicle, and to bring it along with them in their descent 
to generation. He must either deny therefore that these passages treat of this vehicle, 
or invent some entirely new discipline, different from the Platonic, and maintain that 
none but the pious are invested with this spiritual and heavenly body. I speak not 
of its being very difficult to understand how a certain thin and subtle body can be an 
earnest to us of future glory: but that the Holy Ghost and his gifts can assure us of 
ce Paley possession of heavenly blessings, is plain even to the comprehension of 
children, 

II. He remarks that the resurrection of bodies is sometimes attributed by the 
divine writers to the efficiency of the spirit dwelling in the piousand good ; alluding no 
doubt to the passage of St. Paul, which occurs Rom. viii. 11. “ But if the spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies, dtd rd évotxody abrov rvevpa sy vpiv, by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” For my own part I have never entertained any doubt 
with respect to this passage. I consider in concurrence with the best commentaton, 
that the Spirit dwelling in the saints, is represented here not as the efficient cause of 
the quickening of dead bodies, but as the moving and inciting cause, and that the 
meaning of the pasaage is this: ‘‘ God will raise up your bodies from the dead, because 
you have been the abodes and temples of the Holy Spirit in this life.” But even 
supposing the interpretation of those who affirm that the resurrection is here called the 
‘work of the Spirit dwelling in the saints to be the preferable one, what bearing will it 
have upon the present question P Does the worthy Doetor mean to assert that the 
spirit said to dwell in the saints is the celestial body or vehicle of the soul? Does this 
vehicle cause bodies to zise again from the dead? And does God use this vehicle as an 
instrument to restore the terrestrial and grosser bodies to life? In whatever point of 
view I consider this interpretation, I can find nothing in it to satisfy any reasonable 
man. Either Dr. Cudworth had in his mind some peculiar opinion in respect to 
the spirit and the body of souls which I am unable to fathom, or he ought himeelf 
to have rejected such an exposition. The passages of Irenreus and Novatian are 
dragged into this question in utter disregard of the real meaning of the authors. 
What Irengeus understood by the word spirit, and the opinion he entertained respecting 
it, have already been shown by us above, in speaking of his doctrine regarding the soul. 
Spirit, according to Irenzeus, is the third person of the divine nature, called in scripture 
the Holy Spirit. Of this Holy Spirit he supposes the pious to receive a portion when 
they are converted to God : “ Our substance,” says he, lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 301. “ that is, 
the union of soul and body, receives the Spirit of God, and perfects the spiritual man.” 
And the same is also manifest from the words here quoted: in which, if he were 
speaking of the spiritual body of the soul, how could he say that “ by the indwelling of 
. the Spirit the holy and pious are gradually accustomed to receive and bear God ?” 
Nor is any other sense to be attached to the words of Novatian, as is evident from 
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uspected it not in the least to be inconsistent with that of the 
uture resurrection; as it is in no way inconsistent for one, who 
ath only a shirt or waistcoat on, to put on a suit of clothes, or 
xterior upper-garment. Which will also seem the less strange, 
* it be considered, that even here in this life, our body is, as it 
rere, twofold, exterior and interior; we having, besides the 
rossly tangible bulk of our outward body, another interior 
oirituous body, the soul’s immediate instrument, both of sense 
ad motion; which latter is not put into the grave with the 


ose which immediately follow: ‘‘ Whilst in itself it accustoms them to be mingled 
ith the heavenly virtue, and to be associated with the divine eternity of the Holy 
virit.” Who but a madman would understand these words of the Platonic spirit of 
esoul? But the meaning of Ireneus and Novatian when they say that “the spirit 
tfecta our bodies, and leads them to immortality, incorruption, and the resurrection,’’ 
sufficiently aptly explained by Novatian himself in these words: “ For our bodies are 
aght in it (the Spirit) and by it to go forward to immortality, while they learn to 
ntrol and govern themselves according to its decrees.” Neither of them, therefore, 
d any thought of the celestial body of the soul, when speaking of the Spirit and its 
lits. 
III. Et would appear, he adds, from some places of scripture, and especially from 
vor. v. 1—6&. that the heavenly bodies of good men are after the dissolution of the 
id body rendered gradually more perfect, but that they do not arrive at full per- 
tion, till the resurrection or day of judgment. But here the learned Doctor 
umes the very point in dispute, that the souls of pious men have heavenly vehicles 
bodies. Dismissing this, however, let us inquire merely whether the passages 
sted from St. Paul warrant the inference that the heavenly bodies on the © 
inction of this earthly body are gradually perfected. The holy apostle says, he 
ows that although this frail and mortal body were to die and perish, the same never- 
less will be restored to him, but made glorious, immortal, and imperishable: that he 
nestly desires this glorious and celestial body: but that God has given him the 
nest of the Spirit, which testifies to his mind that his hope is not fallacious. Now, 
yever can perceive the least mention in this discourse of a celestial body of souls, or 
‘over the dogma which Dr. Cudworth considers it to imply, that the vehicles of souls 
gradually perfected after death, must unquestionably surpass a soothsayer in keen- 
‘ttedness. I am afraid any one who reads the words of St. Paul with attention, will 
rely forget the Platonic vehicle, Yor the divine writer declares that he is inflamed 
1 an earnest desire for the heavenly body we are speaking of, verse 2, consequently 
hat time he did not yet possess that heavenly body: which is plainly opposed to the 
rine of the Platonists, who hold the vehicles of souls to be natural. 
V. The worthy Doctor subjoins in the last place that “ it is inconceivable how good 
_can have a preludium and prelibation of a heavenly body, if they live destitute 
ll body, till the day of judgment.” I confess that here as well asin some other 
es, his words are somewhat obscure to myself; and on carefully examining the 
le, I am inclined to think that he was unwilling to declare the whole of his opinion 
‘ly and openly, and suppressed no small portion of it, to avoid incurring reprehen- 
and ill-will. If I rightly apprehend his meaning, his words contain the following 
ment: “Souls have now an anticipation of a heavenly body, or know for a cer- 
y that they shall hereafter receive a glorious body : therefore, they already possess 
avenly and ethereal body ; for no one can form even by anticipation any notion of 
which he does not possess.” This reasoning to speak candidly, is so thoroughly 
sh and absurd, that I should consider it a useless waste of time to say any thing 
:position to it. I am willing therefore to suppose that I do not fully understand © 
1eaning, rather than attribute to him a line of argument, so grossly fallacious and _ 
cal. ‘The way in which the pious and good are assured that God will hereafter 
re their bodies to them much more splendid and excellent than before, is clearly 
ated by St. Paul, v. 5. The Holy Spirit and his testimony and gifts, which they 
andowed with, preclude all possibility of doubt on this matter. 9 
Z 
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other, nor imprisoned under the cold sods. Notwithstanding all 
which, that hath been suggested by us, we shall not ourselves 
venture to determine any thing in so great a point, but sceptically 
leave it undecided.*® 


2 We have already shown how very injurious this Platonic dogma of the body or 
vehicle of souls is to the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. The fact of the ancient 
fathers having supposed it to be consistent with this doctrine is no proof of such being 
the case. Many men are so obtuse as not to perceive the pernicious inferences 
deducible from their own opinions, although they do not escape the eyes of others. 
The rest that is here advanced respecting a twofold body even in this life is assumed 
by the learned Doctor, not proved: and therefore it is unnecessary for us to take the 
trouble of examining into it. We should be able to prove any thing that we pleased, 
if we were at liberty thus to beg the question, and to lay down the very point in con- 
troversy as the groundwork of the disputation. 

8 This digression upon the body of souls exposed Dr. Cudworth to the severe repre- 
hension of his countrymen, some of whom ‘charged him with having impugned the 
most holy doctrine of the resurrection. The various points of accusation have been 
collected by Thomas Wise in the Introduction to his Abridgment of Dr. Cudworth’s 
work, p. 125. where he has at the same time pointed out what may be said on the 
opposite side. I shall therefore extract from this Introduction, as faithfully as I can, 
both the charges brought against this eminent man and the points to be alleged in his 
exculpation. My own sentiments on the matter I shall merely briefly intimate at the 
end of the disputation: for I have already declared in several places, and at consider- 
able length, that I disapprove of some portion of his opinions, and have adduced the 
reasons of my dissent. In this digression Dr. Cudworth is considered by many persons 
to have, if not openly denied, at least covertly attacked and called in question the 
resurrection of the body. Let us see by what arguments they prove this. 

I. In a previous part of this section he interprets St. Paul’s comparison, 1 Cor. xv. 
36. of a dead body with a grain of wheat, as though it were altogether. complete and 

- perfect, and in no respect lame and halt, as the logicians say. He himself confesses 
that the body which springs from grain committed to the earth, is not the same either 
in quantity or quality with the body which was sown. Therefore our resurrection-body 
if it altogether resemble an ear of corn, which springs from seed, will not be the same 
body that we now possess. And that this was his meaning is evident from these words 
by which he there explains St. Paul's opinion: ‘‘ Know that this present body of ours 
is to be looked upon but as a kind of seed of the resurrection-body, which therefore is 
accordingly in some sense the same, and in some sense not the same with it.” 

II. He contends that the account given in scripture of the glorious bodies of those 
who shall rise again to a life of happiness is not different from what the Platonic 
philosophers inculcated respecting the splendid and ethereal body of souls. But if 
this be true, this body with which the soul is now associated will not be restored to us, 
but either a body entirely new and different from this mortal body, or at least one not 
solid and fleshly, but subtle and ethereal. For such the Platonists supposed those 
bodies to be, which were said by them to be united with souls. Nor does the learned 
Doctor make any secret of this being his view. “The future body,” says he, “ of the 
righteous, according to the scripture as well as the philosophic cabala, will be copa 
gwrevoy, and cima abyoudéc, aud owpa dorpoadéc, a glorious, splendid, luciform, 
and star-like body.” 

III. St. Paul, Col. i. 12. speaks of the inheritance of the saints in light. Dr. Cud- 
worth thinks these words are to be understood of the lucid body which the righteous 
are to receive at the resurrection, But if this lucid and glorious body be an inheritance, 
it is different from our mortal body. For an inheritance is properly a good which a 
man has not possessed before. 

IV. He affirms that the future bodies of the righteous will be like those of the 
angels. But the bodies of the angels he holds to consist of ether, and to be most thin 
and subtle. Therefore he supposed the bodies of the righteous also to be of the same 
nature and condition, and not to be composed of flesh and blood. 

_V. What St. Paul says, 1 Cor, xv. 50.“ that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” is to be taken, he argues, in a thoroughly proper, and not figurative 
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The third and last thing in the forementioned philosophic or 


sense: contrary to the opinion of all sounder theologians, who suppose the words to 
mean: that vicious affection and turbulent passions of the mind which in scripture are 
designated by the terms flesh and blood, will have no place in the resurrection-body. , 
According to his opinion, therefore, the same body will not be raised up, but a far 
different one. For these bodies of ours are compounded of flesh and blood. 

VI. The resurrection so often mentioned in the books of the New Testament he 
pronounces to be the same as the dvdcraoicg éx ri» vexpoy spoken of by our Saviour 
Luke xx. 35. But in that passage our Saviour is not alluding to the resurrection of 
the mortal body, but showing generally that we shall survive after this life, and be 
immortal. And yet Dr. Cudworth subjoins that the resurrection of which Christ is 
speaking is alone treated of by St. Paul in the fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to 
the Corinthians; nay, he declares his opinion more explicitly in these words: “ And 
we say that this Christian resurrection of life is the resting and settling of the souls of 
good men in their glorious, spiritual, heavenly, and immortal bodies.” 

VII. When the scripture declares that we are strangers and pilgrims in this gross 
and terrestrial body, the meaning is merely that these bodies look forward to greater 
perfection. But Dr. Cudworth seems to interpret the words in so wide a sense as to 
make the divine writers say, that we are hereafter to obtain celestial bodies altogether 
different and distinct from these terrestrial bodies. 

VIII. God Almighty, he tells us, at first intended that our souls should inhabit far 
other bodies than those in which we are now clothed. But he also plainly intimates 
that the resurrection-body will be like those which God first designed for our souls. 
Therefore the resurrection-body will be of a far different kind and nature from these 
bodies of ours, and will not consist of flesh and blood. 

These are the grounds upon which Dr. Cudworth is charged by learned men with 
denying the doctrine of the resurrection of the same body which we are invested with 
in this life. Let us now see in what way Mr. Wise attempts to repel the charge. He 
confesses that he cannot clear him of all suspicion: grants, p. 125. that he was too 
much led away by his partiality for the Platonists: and, p. 130. declares that he 
followed in the footsteps of Origen, whose notions on the resurrection of bodies were 
notoriously unsound and unecriptural. But yet he considers him not to be entirely 
without the means of defence. Therefore although it cannot be denied that he some- 
times spoke too boldly and inconsiderately respecting the bodies of those that rise’ 
again, he observes that there are notwithstanding other sayings of his on this subject, 
than which nothing can be more sound and excellent. That he repudiates such as 
assert that the resurrection-body will in no respect be allied and akin to this mortal 
body, and reffites them in these words: “ Yet nevertheless, according to the best 
philosophy, which acknowledges no essential or specifical difference of matter, the 
foulest and grossest body that is, merely by motion may not only be crystalized, but 
also brought into the purity and tenuity of the finest ether.” That other remarks 
follow in the same place, which no man would deny to be consistent with truth and the 
purer doctrine. That in another passage, in his Discourse on 1 Cor. xv. 57. p. 88. 
appended to the Intellectual System, he discourses in such a manner as not even the 
Most strenuous defender of orthodoxy can find fault with: “ Although we are taught 
by the doctrine of the church that the bodies of those that rise again will be the same 
in kind and number as these of ours; still the scripture declares that these bodies will 
be so changed in respect to qualities and affections, that they may be said to be different 
from our bodies.” From these the learned writer thinks it may be proved that Dr. 
Cudworth is not justly chargeable with error, so much as inconsistency, in explaining 
the doctrine of the resurrection, nor with wickedness of purpose, but merely careless- 
ness and negligence. The discourse he alludes to on 1 Cor. xv. 57. I have had no 
opportunity of seeing, nor is it appended to my copy of the Intellectual System. But 
if those English friends whose kindness I have bespoken in the matter should happen 
to forward it to me in time, I will add a Latin version of it to this volume, together 
with the other minor works of the learned Doctor. But still some will say, this very 
inconsistency and variety of expression is no slight fault, and pretty clearly shows that 
he was not thoroughly convinced of the truth of this grave and holy doctrine. Mr. 
Wise replies: That Dr. Cudworth is accustomed throughout the whole of his work, 
whenever he wishes to propound any thing contrary to received doctrines, to speak in 
the person of some one else, and having adduced the strongest arguments in support of 
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Pythagoric cabala is concerning those beings superior to men, 


the opinion put forth, eventually to leave the whole matter undecided : that it is there- 
fore almost impossible to ascertain his real opinion, much less to attribute to him those 
doctrines which he every where defends in the words of others. And if any one should 
now ask the reason why the illustrious man acted in this manner and did not candidly 
and frankly avow the sentiments of his mind, that he has no answer to make, being de- 
terred by his reverence for so great a name from hazarding surmise and conjecture : 
still that he is willing to confess, that perverse teachers and propagators of error are in 
the habit of fighting under his shadow and of attempting to defend their own absurd 
theories by his authority and arguments, This is as much as saying, that Dr. Cudworth 
would have done more wisely, if he had been more unreserved and open in his dispu- 
tations, and had spoken out his mind on many subjects with frankness and sincerity. 

I shall now briefly subjoin what appears to myself, after a careful consideration of 
this matter, to be not very far from the truth. First of all it is unquestionable that 
Dr. Cudworth is not always sufficiently guarded in speaking of the bodies of those that 
rise again, and makes use of phrases which are calculated to give just cause of suspicion 
to orthodox believers. But in the next place the arguments brought against him are 
not all of them such as I should consider entitled to much attention. Certainly those 
who read his adversaries’ reasons, as above enumerated, will easily perceive that they 
were solicitous about their number rather than their weight. The second is exceedingly 
weak, and the third utterly worthless. For who would think much of this reasoning: 
He who considers the resurrection-body to be called in scripture an inheritance, denies 
that the same body numerically will be raised from the dead? Arguments drawn 
from metaphorical expressions are held in very little estimation by those who reason 
upon right principles, Of the other points urged against him I have not a much better 
opinion ; and with the exception of the first, which I own to be of some weight, I 
think it will require little trouble to dispose of the whole of them. The sixth argument 
especially will be repudiated, I am confident, by every one possessing the least preten- 
sions to common fairness and equity. For who would approve of this argumentation : 
Dr. Cudworth asserts the resurrection treated of by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. to be the same 
as that which Christ, Luke xx. calls dydoracig ix rv vexpwy: therefore he denied 
that the same body which our soul now inhabits will be restored to ua? For my part 
I think Dr. Cudworth was right, nor can I agree at all with those who suppose Christ 
to be speaking not of the resurrection of bodies but merely of immortality and eternal 
life, although I am aware that such is the opinion of interpreters of high eminence. 
The express words of Christ and St. Luke, as well as the opinions of the Sadducees 
whom our Saviour is convicting, forbid us from assenting to this exposition. Thus 
happens it among mortals: Those who publicly accuse others of heresy in the heavenly 
doctrine are sometimes so carried away by their zeal as to rank the best of sentiments 
among flagrant and heinous errors. I do not make these remarks however for the 
purpose of exculpating Dr. Cudworth, or of showing that he held no opinion adverse 
and repugnant to the common tenets of Christians. On the contrary I am convinced 
that he considered the received doctrine of the resurrection of the body to be either 
doubtful or altogether false: and in this I fancy I shall have the concurrence of all 
who attentively examine what has hitherto been argued by himself and remarked by 
us. His opinion, if he did entertain any fixed one upon the subject, is very doubtful 
and uncertain. For as I have already observed above, he has nowhere so laid open his 
mind as to admit of our seeing into all its recesses. But if he arrived at no certain 
conclusion, but merely doubted and hesitated as to which opinion he should in pre- 
ference adopt, he probably derived this taint from the later Academy, of which he was 
@ devoted admirer, and from Plotinus whose guidance he chiefly followed-in philoso- 
phizing. For although the junior Platonists ought to be classed among dogmatists 
rather than Academics, still they dispute on both sides of many questions without 
deciding upon any thing. As to the rest, I cannot understand why Mr. Wise was 
unwilling to point out the reason of Dr. Cudworth’s great caution and hesitancy. Te 
myself they seem easy to be aceounted for; nor do I suppose I shall do any injustice 
to the great man’s memory, by saying thut his prudence and love of tranquillity so far 
influenced him as to induce him to suppress a portion of his opinions rather than state 
them in clear and perspicuous language. If I am not mistaken, the times in which he 
lived did not yet allow full liberty to Englishmen freely and openly to avow what 
sentiments they pleased, regardless of the ill-will and animosity of others. Burnet, in 
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commonly called by the Greeks demons (which Philo* tells us 
are the same with angels amongst the Jews, and accordingly are 
those words demons and angels, by Hierocles and Simplicius, 
and other of the latter pagan writers, sometimes used indif- 
ferently as synonymous’). viz. Fhat these demons or angels are 
not pure, abstract, incorporeal substanees, devoid of vital union 
with any matter; but that they consist of something incorporeal 
and something corporeal, joined together: so that, as Hierocles 
writeth of them © T3 piv dvw avray aowparoe ovata, rd dé Kare 
owparun, ‘** They have a superior and an inferior part in them; 
and their superior part is an incorporeal substance; their inferior 
corporeal.” In a word, that they all, as well as men, consist of 
soul and body, united together, there being only this difference 
betwixt them, that the souls of these demons or angels never 
descend down to such gross and terrestrial bodies as human 
souls do; but are always clothed either with aérial or ethereal 
ones? And indeed this Pythagoric cabala was universal, con- 


his History of his.own Times, an. 1667. p. 187. records of Dr. Cudworth as follows: 
“‘ He was a man of singular prudence and great circumspection: and this his enemies 
made a pretext for falsely charging him with dissimulation and fraud,” 

* De Insomniis, p, 586. Philo follows the opinion of the most emigent of the Pla- 
tonists, who suppose demons to be souls more excellent and noble than.the rest, which 
have never been smitten with a love of bodies, and consequently have. never wished to 
descend into them. Having put forth this opinion he thus proceeds:. Tavrac dai- 
povag pby ob ddXoe gPirdcogor, 6 dt tepdc Adyog dyyéAoug ewe xadciy, ‘* These 
philosophers are accustomed to call demons, and scripture angels.” There is a great 
difference between what Philo calls demons and those natures which the divine writers 
denominate angels: but Philo had nothing more at heart than to accommodate.the 
whole of scripture to the precepts of the philosophy he had himself imbibed, ang in 
spite of all truth to interpret the sacred texts agreeably to the dogmas of the Alexan- 
drine school. 

5 It is, as the learned Doctor states: the junior Platonists, who borrowed many 
other words from the Christians, in the third century adopted the term @yyeXog also, 
and applied it to those natures which they had heretofore called demons. For they 
thought there was little or no difference between the demons of philosophers and the 
angels of Christians: in which opinion they were much confirmed by the Christians 
themselves. But if we impartially compare what philosophers say of their demons 
with the scriptural account respecting angels, we shall easily perceive no slight discre- 
pancy between them, although they are associated by a certain similitude. It is worth 
while however to observe, that demons or genii were not all called angels by ‘the whole 
of the Platonists. For some of them distribute them into three classes, demons, angels, 
and heroes: of which those are angels that live nearest the heavenly places. See ° 
Hierocvles, In Aurea Carmina, p. 36. Porphyry, Hepi dzoyife, lib. 2. sect. 38. p. 82, 
and others. But many of them use these words indiscriminately. 

6 Comm. in Aurea Carmina, sect. 67. p.2]0. The learned Doctor is wrong in 
supposing these words of Hierocles to relate to demons. Unquestionably this philoso- 
pher, like the rest of the Platonists, ascribed a body to those natures which they called 
demons: but in these words he is explaining the nature not of demons but of the stars 
and heavenly bodies. A little lower down he says ‘the same of the sun, which he makes 
to consist of something corporeal and something incorporeal. With these heavenly 
bodies however he afterwards compares men and heroes; and defines the nature of 
heroes in these words, p. 212. “Hpwe Wuy7) Aoyier) pera Gwrstvod owparoc, “A 
hero is a rational soul with a lucid body.” It is well known that heroes are a kind of 
demons. : 

7 The Platonists disagree among themselves upon this as well as upon innumerable 
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cerning all understanding beings besides the supreme Deity, or 
Trinity of divine h azes ; that is, concerning all the pagan 
inferior gods; that they are no other than souls vitally united 
to some bodies, and so made up of incorporeal and corporeal 
substance, joined together. For thus Hierocles plainly expres- 
seth himself in the forecited place :* ‘H Aoyuy ovcfa rapa row 
Snpovpyov tic ro elvat ovrw wapaRASev, we phre TO copa elvar 
aurny, pire avev cwparoc, &c. “ rational nature (in general) 
was eo produced by God, as that it neither is body, nor yet 
without body; but an incorporeal substance, having a cognate 
or congenite body.” Which same thing was elsewhere also thus 
declared by him:f "Eor: yap wac piv 6 Aoymoc Sidxoopog pera 
Tov cupwepuxdrog autre agba ceparoc, eixwy SAov rov Sr- 
puovpyov, “ The whole rational order, or rank of being, with its 
congenite immortal body, is the image of the whole Deity, the 
maker thereof.” Where, by Hierocles’ rational nature or 
essence, and by the whole rational order, is plainly meant all 
understanding beings created, of which he acknowledgeth onl 

these three kinds and degrees; first, the immortal gods, whi 

are to him the animated stars; secondly, demons, angels, or 
heroes; and thirdly, men, called also by him xcaraySdvo: Sal- 
povec, “ terrestrial demons ;” he pronouncing of them all, that 
they are alike incorporeal substances, together with a congenite 
immortal body ; and that there is no other understanding nature 
than such, besides the supreme Deity, which is complete in itself, 
without the conjunction of any body. So that, according to 
Hierocles, the ancient Pythagoric cabala acknowledged no such 
entities at all as those Intelligencies of Aristotle and the Noes of 
some high-flown Platonists (that is, perfectly unbodied minds); 
and much less any rank of Henades or unities, superior to these 
Noes. And indeed such particular created beings as these could 
neither have sense or cognizance of any corporeal thing existing 
without them (sense, as Aristotle hath observed, resulting from 
a complication of soul and body, as weaving results from a com- 
plication of the weaver and weaving instruments): nor yet could 
they act upon any part of the corporeal universe. So that these 
immoveable beings would be but like adamantine statues, and 
things unconnected with the rest of the world, having no com- 
merce with any thing at all but the Deity; a kind of insignifi- 
cant metaphysical gazers, or contemplators. Whereas the Deity, 


other subjects. Thus some do not hesitate to inculcate that demons can become men, 
or that a demon can arrive at such a pitch of levity as to descend into a gross and 
solid body: but the others deny this, and suppose the souls called demons to be by 
their own nature possessed of such constancy that they never can be smitten with an 
insane love of bodies, A volume of no contemptible size might be written on the 
sta doctrine of this ‘sect concerning demons and their various contentions on the 
subject. 
* Pnge 210, + Page 17. [Page 19.] 
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though it be not properl 7 éyxéomioc, a ‘mundane soul,” 
-such as, together with the pats wold: as its body, makes u 
one complete and entire animal; yet because the whole worl 
proceeded from it, and perpetually dependeth on it, therefore 
must it needs take cognizance of all, and act upon all in it; 
upon which account it Fath been styled by these Pythagoreans, 
Yvxr vrepxdopiog (not a mundane, but) a supra-mundane soul. 
Wherefore this ancient Pythagoric cabala seems to be eable 
to reason also, that God should be the only incorporeal being in 
this sense, such whose essence is complete, and life entire within 
itself, without the conjunction or appendage of any body; but 
that all other incorporeal substances coated’ should be completed 
and made up by a vital union with matter, so that the whole of 
them is neither corporeal nor incorporeal, but a complication of 
both; and all the highest and divinest things in the universe, 
next to the supreme Deity, are animals consisting of soul and 
body united together. And after this manner did the ancient 
assertors of incorporeal substance, as unextended, decline that 
absurdity objected against them, of the illocality of all finite 
created spirits, that these being incorporeal substances, vitally 
clothed with some body, may, by reason of the locality and mo- 
bility of their respective bodies, truly be said to be here and 
there, and to move from place to place.® 


® He therefore plainly and openly approves of the opinion of those who like the 
Platonists of former times maintain that all genii and demons are endowed with a 
natural body. But the arguments here adduced by him in support of this doctrine 
have already been met by us above, when treating of the bodies of souls. The whole 
reasoning amounts to this: No one can feel without body, or move any thing except 
by means of body: but the angels feel and see, and aleo move other bodies: therefore 
they are unquestionably furnished with body. Here, however, a transition is made 
from what takes place and is done here, to what is possible to take place: which mode 
of argumentation I have always considered to have less weight in it than many suppoee. . 
This will at once be made evident if the argument be reduced into that form in which 
it ought to be exhibited. Thus then do those learned men reason who agree with Dr. 
Cudworth ; Whatever takes place in this visible world takes place every where ; nor 
has God subjected the invisible world to any other Jaws than those of the visible; nay 
he was unable to subject it to any other: but in this sensible world no one feels with- 
out the intervention of body, or moves any thing except by body : therefore neither in 
the other world which is removed from our senses can any nature feel or move any 
thing, unless it be conjoined with body. Let those who eyllogize in this manner take 
care that they do not either form too high an opinion of themeelves and the compass 
of their own intellect, or foolishly attempt to prescribe limits to the boundless power of 
God. For my own part a consciousness of my own weakness and the majesty of Om- 
nipotence deter me from following in their footeteps. These worthy men themsclves 
confess that the supreme Deity can feel and perceive all things and impart motion to 
all without the conjunction or appendage of body. Therefore sense and motion without 
body are at Jeast ranked by them amongst things that are possible. Now I want to 
have it shown to me by solid and satisfactory arguments, that God is utterly incapable 
of communicating this power which he himself possesses to other natures, Perhaps 
they will appeal to the infinite and supreme perfectiops of God and to the weakness 
and infirmity of created things, But granting all they say respecting God and created 
things to be most true, still it is not sufficient to make me believe that God cannot 
impart some slight portion of his own supreme perfections to inferior natures. To my 
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Wherefore we are here also to show what agreement or disa- 
ment there is betwixt this part of the Pythagoric cabala and 

the Christian philosophy. And first, it hath been already inti- 
mated, that the very same doctrine with this of the ancient 
Pythagoreans was plainly asserted by Origen. Thus, in his first 
book “Peri Archon, cap. 6. Solius Dei (saith he) id est Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, nature id proprium est, ut sine ma- 
teriali substantia, et ar be ull& corporexw adjectionis societate, 
intelligatur subsistere, “ It is proper to the nature of God only, 
that is, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to subsist without 
material substance; or the society of any corporeal adjection.” 
in, lib. 2. cap. 2. Materialem substantiam opimione quidem 

et intellectu solum separari, 4 naturis rationalibus, et pro ipsis 
vel post ipsas effectam videri; sed nunquam sine ipsa eas vel 
vixisse, vel vivere: solius namque trinitatis incorporea vita 
existere recté putabitur, ‘ Material substance in rational natures 
is indeed separable from them in conception and understanding, 
it seeming to be made for them, and in order of nature after 
them ; but it is not really and actually separable from the same; 
nor did they ever, or can they, live without it: for a life per- 
fectly incorporeal is rightly deemed to belong to the Trinity 
only.” So also, in his fourth book, and his Anacephaleosis : 
Semper erunt rationabiles nature, que indigent indumento cor- 
poreo. Semper ergo erit natura corporea, cujus indumentis uti 
necesse est rationabiles creaturas. Nisi quis putet se posse os- 
tendere, quod natura rationabilis absque ullo corpore vitam de- 
gere possit. Sed quam difficile id sit, et quam propé imposaibile 
intellectui nostro, in superioribus ostendimus, “ There always 
will be rational natures, which stand in need of a corporeal indu- 
ment. Wherefore there will be always corporeal nature, as a 
necessary indument or clothing for these rational creatures. 
Unless any one could show, that it is possible for the rational 
nature to live without a body. Which how difficult and almost 
impossible it is to our understanding, hath been already de- 


mind those have always appeared to be the wisest nren who suffer the consciousness of 
their own wretchedness and ignorance to lead them devoutly to adopt what is recorded 
by the divine writers of the acts, functions, and offices of angels, and either to keep 
entirely aloof from all subtle questions respecting their nature, or to handle them with 
moderation and caution. What estimation, pray, are we forming of ourselves, when 
we lay down the few things that are known to us as the rule and standard by which to 
measure the infinity of others that are unknown. Are we sufficiently mindful of our 
being mortals made of mud and clay, born yesterday and perhaps gone to-morrow? I 
* do not wish to detract from the ability or acumen of any one: on the contrary, I com- 
mend the endeavours of those who attempt to throw light upon most abstruse subjects, 
for the purpose of enhancing the glory of God among men: but yet I would have all 
of them to consider that in grave and arduous questions nothing is more becoming than 
pela to a frail and perishable creature whose mind is enveloped in no inconsiderable 
arknese, 


~ 
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clared.” Aquinas affirmeth? Origen, in this doctrine of his, to 
have followed the opinion of certain ancient philosophers; and 
undoubtedly it was the old Pythagoric cabala which the learned 
Ongen here adhered to; that 4 Aoyu) ovela, as it is in Hiero- 
cles, and rac 6 Aoymde didxoopoc, “ the rational nature made by 
God ;” that is, all created understanding beings are neither body 
nor yet without body, but have always a cognate or congenite 
bedy, as their vehicle or indument. So that angels or demons, 
as well according to Grigen as Hieroctes, are all of them incor- 
poreal substances, not naked and abstract, but clothed with cer- 
tain subtle bodies, or animals compounded and made up of soul 
and body together. 

Wherefore Huétius,!° and other learned men, seem not well 
to have understood Origen here, but to have confounded two 
different opmions together, when they suppose him to have 
asserted angela, and all understanding creatures, not te have 
bodies, but to be bodies, and nothing else; and consequently, 
that there is no incorporeal substance at all besides the Deity: 
whereas Origen only affirmeth, that nothing besides the Trinity 
could subsist and live alone, abeque ulla corporer adjectionis 
societate, “ without the society of any corporeal adjection ;” and 
that the material nature is only a necessary indument or clothing 
of all rational or understanding creatures. And in this sense is 
it, that an incorporeal life is said by him to be proper only to 
the Trinity’; because all other understanding beings are animals 
compounded of soul and body together. But that Origen 
acknowledged even our human soul itself to be incorporeal, as 
also that there is eomething in angels incorporeal, might be made 
evident from sundry passages in his writings; as this particularly 
in his sixth book against Celsus: ‘Huttc¢ acdparov ovolay ovx 
Zopev txrupouptyny, ovd sic mip avadvonévny thy avOpunrou 
Yuxny, h tiv ayyfiur 7 Spévwv, &c. twdoracry, “ We do not 
think an incorporeal substance to be combustible, nor that the 
soul of man can be resolved into fire, or the substance of angels, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, or powers.” Where, by the 
‘substance of angels,” he doubtless meant the souls of them.! 


9 In Samma Theolog. par. 1. quest. 51. n. 1. “ Origen, in saying this of God, and 
denying it of others, followed the opinions of other men: as he was also deceived in 
many other matters by following the opinions of the ancient philosophers.” 

1° In Origenianis, lib. 2. quest. 5. p. 68. &c. 

1 The learned Doctor will hardly make it generally believed that the name dzrée- 
race in this passage was intended by Origen to designate the soul of angels. I should 
yather suppose it to imply the whole of their nature: nor have I any recollection of 
Origen or any one else ever calling the soul of any thing by this name. But these 
words of his are preceded by some others from which it would appear to be more pro- 
bable that he held the angels to be natures partaking of body and soul. He censures 
the Stoics for making every thing corporeal, not pay: even ai dpyai, or the prin- 
cipalities. Ywparcedc Néyovras elyat rac dpxdc cai did rotro wavra g¢OElpovrac, 
wtyduvebovrac bt cal abrdy gSeipas riv isl was Sed, ef pr) wavy dvepgalvoy 
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Origen’s sense pail thus declared by St. Jerome,? in libris wept 
aoxwr, cacti et thronos, et dominationes, et potestates, et rec- 
tores mundi et tenebrarum, et omne nomen quod nominatur, 
dicit, animas esse eorum corporum, quz vel desiderio vel minis- 
terio susceperint: that “in his book of principles he affirmeth, 
angels, and thrones, and dominions, and powers, and the go- 
vernors of the darkness of this world, anid every name that is 
named (in St. Paul) to be all of them the souls of certain bodies, 
such as either by their own desire and inclination, or the divine 
allotment, they have received.” Now there can be no question 
made, but that he who supposed the souls of men to be incorpo- 
real, in a strict philosophic sense, and such as could not suffer 
any thing from fire, did also acknowledge something incorporeal 
in angels. And thus doth he somewhere declare himeelf, in that 
book Peri Archon: Per Christum creata dixit (Paulus) omnia 
visibilia et invisibilia; per quod declaratur, esse’ etiam in crea- 
turis quasdam invisibiles, secundum proprietatem suam, sub- 
stantias; sed hz, quamvis ipse non sunt corpores, utuntur 
tamen corporibus, licet ips sunt corpored substantid meliores. 
Illa vero substantia trinitatis neque corpus, neque in corpore, 
esse credenda est ; sed in toto incorporea, “ When Paul affirmeth 
all things, visible and invisible, to have been created by Christ, 
or the Adyoc, he intimated, that even amongst the creatures, 
there are some properly invisible substances. Which invisible 
substances created, though they be not bodies, yet do they use 
bodies, themselves being better than corporeal substance. But 
the substance of the Trinity is neither body, nor yet in body, 
but altogether incorporeal.” Wherefore angelical and human. 
souls are not, as Huetius supposeth, called incorporeal by Origen, 
only as subtle bodies sometimes are by the more simple and 
unskilful,- but in a strict philosophic sense; only he supposed 
them to differ from the Deity in this, that though they be not 


rovr’ abroic idéxes rvyydvey, “ The Stoics assert that the principalities are corporeal 
and therefore corruptible, so that if the thing did not appear too absurd, the supreme 
God himBelf would not be exempt from the danger of corruption.” At dpyai in these 
words are undoubtedly the angels, by which name Origen, after St. Paul's example, 
frequently designates them. At any rate nobody will believe that the principles or 
elements of things are meant by this word : since these were regarded as corporeal not 
only by the Stoics but by all philosophers. If Origen therefore found fault with the 
Stoics for supposing the principalities or angels and the gods themselves tp be cor- 
poreal, he himself unquestionably believed that there is something simple and incor- 
poteal inthem. But to confess the truth, not even this passage in my opinion is free 
from all exception. For it is manifest from an infinityeof passages of Origen and other 
writers; that in calling any thing dowparog or incorporeal, they merely speak compa- 
ratively and in reference to heavier and solid bodies. We have already shown this by 
the example of Irenzeus: and we shall quote in the sequel a passage from Origen him- 
self, from which it is clear and manifest. 

: aa 61, ad Pammachium de Erroribus Johannes Hierosolymitani, tom. 2. opp. 
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bodies, yet they are always in bodies, or clothed with bodies ; 
whereas the Deity is in both senses incorporeal, it having not so 
much as any corporeal indument. So that there is here no con- 
tradiction at all to be found in Origen, he constantly asserting 
angels to have something incorporeal in them as their superior 
part, and not in that vulgar sense of a subtle body, but in the 
philosophic ; nevertheless, to have also a corporeal indument or 
clothing, as their outside or lower part, and in that regard only 
he calling them corporeal.‘ 

It is true indeed, that there were, amongst the ancient fathers, 
some, who were so far from supposing angels to be altogether 
incorporeal, that they ran into the other extreme, and concluded 
them to have nothing at all incorporeal in them, but to be mere 
bodies.’ But these either asserted that there was no such thing 
at all as any incorporeal substance; and that not only angels, 
and human souls, but also God himself was a body: or at least 
they concluded that nothing created was incorporeal; and that 
God, though himself incorporeal, yet could create nothing but 
bodies. ‘These are here the two extremes; one, that angels have 
nothing corporeal at all belonging to them; the other, that they 
are altogether corporeal, or have nothing incorporeal in them: a 
middle betwixt both which is the Origenic hypothesis, the same 
with the Pythagoric, that in angels there is a complication of 
incorporeal and corporeal substance both together, or that the 
are animals consisting of soul and body. We shall now make it 


4 Huet does not positively deny that Origen assigned a body and soul to angels, but 
ibid. sect. 6. p. 70. cites some passages of his, from which he candidly confesses it to 
be deducible that “ he was not content with attributing a corporeal nature to angels, 
but ascribed a soul to them as well.” The learned ecclesiastic supposes indeed that 
this tenet is at variance with Origen’s other precepts ; but in this, as might easily be 
shown if necessary, he is undoubtedly mistaken. Huet, let it be observed by the way, 
was less conversant with the notions and precepts of the ancient philosophers than with 
other subjects of antiquity: from which it happens that he sometimes attributes 
opinions both in his Origeniana and Questiones Alnetane to the early Christians and 
sages which they themselves would have repudiated. In such subjects it is easy to fall 
into error: and therefore we ought not hastily to impute it to any one as crime, that 
he has not clearly understood the full force of a particular phrase or doctrine of anti- 
quity. ‘But to return to Origen. In this dogma, as on many other topics, he is not 
always sufficiently consistent with himself. There are many passages of his, from 
which we might infer with Dr. Cudworth, that he held angels to be natures consisting 
of body and soul. But in others he doubts whether angels have a soul or not. See 
lib. 2. cap. 8. and Huet, ibid. sect. 6..p.70. From which it appears that he did not 
altogether spurn the opinion of those who consider angels to be wholly corporeal. He 
therefore is to be considered as having doubted and hesitated, to which side he should 
give the preference: but still there are numerous sayings of his which put it beyond all 
question that of the two he held the opinion of the contemporary Platonists to be the 
more probable one, who ascribed a body and soul to demons the same as to men. 

5 See the testimonies of ancient writers collected by Dion. Petavius, Dogm. Theol. 
tom. 3. lib. 1. de Angelis, cap. 2. p. 3. &c. and-Pet. Dan. Huet, Origenian. lib, 2. 
quest. 5. sect. 8. p. 71. and Not. ad Origenem. p. 85. Some of these testimonies, 
however, admit of a sufficiently apt explanation agreeably to the opinion of those who 
ascribe to angels not only a body but a simple soul also. 
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appear, that the greater part of the ancient fathers were for 
neither of the two forementioned extremes, either that angels 
were wholly incorporeal, or that they were wholly corporeal; 
but rather for the middle hypothesis, that they had bodies, and 
yet were not bodies, but, as other terrestrial animals, spirits or 
souls, clothed with ethereal or aérial bodies. And that the 
generality of the ancient and most learned fathers did not con- 
ceive angels to be mere unbodied spirits, is unquestionably 
evident from hence, because they agreed with the Greek philo- 
sophers in that conceit, that evil demons, or devils, were there- 
fore delighted with the blood and nidours of sacrifices, as having 
their more gross, airy, and vaporous bodies nourished and re- 
freshed with those vapours, which they did as it were luxuriate 
and: gluttonize in. For thus does Porphyrius write concerning 
them, in his book De Abstinentia :° Oira: of xalpovre¢ AoiBq re, 
xvlccy Te, OL wy ab’Trewv Td owpariKdY™ Kal mvevpatuKdy malverat : 
gn yao rovro arpoicg Kal avaduuauact, “ These are they who 
take pleasure in the incense, fumes, and nidours of sacrifices, 
wherewith their corporeal and spirituous part is as it were pin- 
guified; for this lives, and is nourished, by vapours and fumi- 
gations.” And that, before Porphyrius, many other n 
philosophers had been of the same opinion, appeareth from this 
of Celsus:* Xpx yap towe obk amioreiv avépace aopoic, ot Sh 
gact, dirt rov piv tepryetwy Saydvwv rd wAsicrov yevéos 
ouvTernxog Kal mpoonAwpévov aivare cai xvicoy, &c. “ We ought 
to give credit to wise men, who affirm that most of these lower 
and circumterraneous demons are delighted with geniture, blood, 
and nidour, and such like things, and much gratified therewith ; 
though they be not able to do any thing more in way of recom- 
pense, than sometimes perhaps to cure the body, or to foretel 
good and evil fortunes to men and cities.” Upon which account 

imself, though a zealous pagan, persnadeth men to moderation 
in the use of these sacrifices, as principally gratifying the inferior 
and worser demons only. In like manner Origenf frequently 
insisteth upon the same thing, he affirming that devils were not 
only delighted with the idolatry of the Pagans in their sacrifices, 
but also awd rev Svowyv avaduptacect cal raig aro Toy aiuatwy 
cai 6Aokavrwudrwv amrogopaic rpfpecPat ra owpata tAndovovr- 
tTwy Tog roovroc, “That their very bodies were nourished b 
the vapours and fumes arising from them, and that these evil 
demons therefore did as it were deliciate and Epicurize in them.” 
And before Origen, most of the ancient fathers, as Justin Mar- 

® Lib. 2. sect. 43, p. 86. : 

7 This word is not found in Porphyry, and has been inserted, I suppose, by Dr. 
Cudworth for the sake of perspicuity. But they who are acquainted with the phraseo- 
logy of the Platonists, and who know that a subtle and thin body is called by them 


wvevpa and ryevpsaricdy; have no need of this explanatory word. 
_.* Origen, lib. 8. [Page 417.] + Contra Celsus, lib. 7. p. 8384. 
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tyr, Athenagoras, Tatianus, Tertullian, &c. and also many others 
after him endeavour to disparage those material and bloody 
sacrifices upon the same account, as things whereby evil demons 
were principally gratified. We shall only cite one passage to 
this purpose out of St. Basil,® or who ever were the author of 
that Commentary upon Isaiah, because there is something phi- 
losophic in it: Aaiyvooe dia 76 gtAndovoy Kai zuraSic, ai Svota 
gépovol riva noovnv kal ypelav ekSuucpevat, dia rig Kaboewe 
éEatuiZopévou tov atuaroc, kal ovrw dia rie rowabrne AETroToth- 
oEWE, tig THY GboTacLY avToY avadauPavoputvou’ bAa yap Ot dAwY 
rofpovrat roic atpoic, ov dtd pacohanwe Kai KotXlac, GAN’ we al 
tolxeg Tavtwy Cowy Kal Svuxec, kal 50a roavra cic 6Anv Eavroy 
THY ovolay, THY TPOPHY seca styeeah “‘ Sacrifices are things of no 
small pleasure and advantage to demons; because the blood, 
being evaporated by fire, and so attenuated, is taken into the 
compages and substances of their bodies: the whole of which is 
throughout nourished with vapours, not by eating, and stomachs, 
or suchlike organs, but as the hairs and nails of all animals, 
and whatsoever other things receive nourishment into their 
whole substance.” And thus do we see it undeniably manifest, 
that many of the ancient fathers supposed devils to have bodies ; 
neither can it at all be doubted, but that they concluded the 
same of angels too, these being both of the same kind, and dif- 
fering but as good and evil men. And though they do not 
. affirm this of good angels, but of devils only, that they were thus 
delighted and nourished with the fumes and vapours of sacri- 
fices, and that they Epicurized in them; yet was not the reason 
hereof, because they conceived them to be altogether incorporeal, 
but to have pure ethereal or heavenly bodies; it being proper to 
those gross and yvaporous bodies of demons only to be nourished 
and refreshed after that manner. And now, that all these 
ancient fathers did not suppose either angels or devils to be 
altogether corporeal, or to have nothing but body in them, may 
be concluded from hence, because many of them plainly declared 
the souls of men to be incorporeal; and therefore it cannot be 
imagined that they should so far degrade angels below men, as 
not to acknowledge.them to have any thing at all incorporeal.® 


* Cap. 1. sect. 25. p. 398. tom. 1. Operum Basilii Magni in Appendice. The recent 
editor of Basil, Julian Garner, a learned Benedictine monk, in the preface to tom. 1. 
sect. 10. p. 47. 48. is at much pains to show that this Commentary upon Isaiah is 
unworthy of St. Basil, and yet p. 43. he does not deny its being the work of some 
contemporary presbyter. And to me the arguments by which he supports this opinion 
appear to possess very great weight. 

® Here also, if I am not mistaken, there are some things which require illustration 
and if I may be allowed to add, correction. 

I. It is a very old opinion of the Greeks and other nations that the immortal gods 
feed upon the vapours and fumes of victims and sacrifices: on which account it was 
the custom of those who offered sacrifices to invite the gods to them as to a banquet. 
See Ailian among others, Varies Histor. lib. 9. cap. 15. p. 599. They who require 
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But we shall now instance in some few, amongst many of 
these ancients, who plainly asserted beth devils and angels to be 
spirits incorporate, and not to be mere bodies, but only to have 
bodies ; that is, to consist of soul and body, or corporeal and 
incorporeal substance joined together. ‘That angels themselves 


testimonies of the antiquity of this notion, may consult the numerous ones collected by 
Gisb. Cuper, Observat. lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 76. Ezek. Spanheim in his French Notes ad 
Juliani Cesares, p. 256. and dans les Preuves, p. 112, Lud. Kuster, Historia Critica 
Homeri, sect. 2. sect. 3. p. 16. and Sig. Havercamp, Ad Tertulliani Apologetic. p. 218. 
Nor, as we may learn from passages of Lucian, St. Chrysostom and many others, had 
this foolish opinion ceased to exist among nations even after the time of our Saviour. 
It had its origin, I have no doubt, in the ignorance of those who presided over the 
public sacrifices and ceremonies; who when persons more curious and inquisitive than 
others about the reasons of the sacred rites frequently asked them what necessity there 
was for offering sacrifices to the gods, who lived a happy life and wanted nothing to 
complete their felicity, could scarcely find any thing else to reply, than that the gods 
were refreshed, nourished, and strengthened by the blood and vapours of victims. 
Nor could this answer appear absurd at a time when it was generally supposed that 
the gods possessed subtle bodies, and fed upon nectar and ambrosia in the heavenly 
mansions. Hence this opinion spread itself through various nations, and, like many 
other absurdities, was embellished and propagated by the poets. But the doctrine that, 
not the gods, but the inferior and worse cast of demons only delighted in this food, is 
of a much more recent date. Its first foundations I conceive to have been laid by 
Pythagoras, who as is well known repudiated the immolation of victims, and taught 
his disciples that bloodless offerings were alone worthy of God. But the junior Pla- 
tonists, whose custom it was to retain the ancient dogmas, if possible, and to correct 
and remodel them, if too absurd to be retained, professedly confirmed and established 
it. For these philosophers, whose notions respecting the Deity were more sound and 
wise than those of others, easily perceived that so foolish an opinion respecting the gods 
was not to be entertained, and yet they were unwilling altogether to abandon it on 
account of its very great antiquity. They therefore reformed and corrected it, sub- 
stituting malignant or inferior demons in place of the gods. And when the Christian 
writers, who in the second and third century, defended the truth and excellence of their 
own religion chiefly against the philosophers, saw that this philosophic opinion was 
every where received, although the common people still adhered to the ancient doc- 
trine, they did not hesitate to convert it to their use, nay even to adopt it as their 
own, For the Christians admitted of no sacrifices; and for that reason were held 
in bad repute among the vulgar. And what, I ask, was better calculated to put an 
end to the popular odium than their adoption of this dogma publicly propounded by 
the Platonists that victims were not acceptable to the gods, but to the evil genii alone? 
If this doctrine had been universally received, it would unquestionably have put an 
end to all the sacrifices and public religions, the extinction of which was so ardently 
desired by the Christians. Wherefore it is not at all to be wondered at that it is 
approved of and inculcated in almost all their Apologies. But the Platonists at. last 
perceived that the doctrine was doing their cause more harm than good : consequently 
they rejected and repudiated it. See Jamblichus, De Mysteriis Aigypt. sect. 5. cap. 
10. p. 128. &c. who in opposition to Porphyry gives a copious refutation of this 
opinion. 

II. The learned Doctor is right in considering it to be manifest from this dogma that 
the ancient fathers supposed devils to have subtle bodies. But when he wishes it to 
be understood from the same that they also attributed bodies to good angels, I think 
he goes farther out of the way than is necessary. For my own part if we could find 
nothing else in their writings except what is here said of evil demons, from which it 
could be proved that they regarded good angels also as partakers of body, I should 
consider myself to have just cause for doubts upon the subject. For I should be 
afraid lest they might have supposed demons to have had a body assigned them by 
God merely by way of punishment. It is at least notorious that of the modern Roman 
Catholic theologians Caietanus and Eugubinus attributed a body to demons but main- 
tained that the angels are destitute of it. There are, however, so many other passages 
of theirs to be met with from which this is manifest, that there was no necessity for 
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have bodies, is every where!® declared by St. Austin* in his 
writings; he affirming that the bodies of good men, after the 
resurrection, shall be qualia sunt angelorum corpora, “such as 
are the bodies of angels;” and that they shall be corpora ange- 
lica, in societate angelorum,f “ angelical bodies, fit for society 
and converse with angels ;” and declaring the difference betwixt 
the bodies of angels and of devils in this manner:'! Dzmones, 
_antequam transgrederentur, ccelestia corpora gerebant, que con- 
versa sint ex pcoena in aéream qualitatem, ut jam possint ab igne 


the learned Doctor to look about him for a proof. I pass over those that have already 
been brought forward by Dr. Cudworth himself and others, and shall merely notice 
one, which is so relevant to the matter in hand, that I am surprised it did not occur to 
a@ man so intimately acquainted with the records of the ancients. As the early fathers 
generally supposed demons to be nourished by certain viands, so some of them believed 
also that the angels in heaven eat some description of food: to which they referred the 
saying of David in Psalm lxxvili. 25. wherein he calls manna angels’ food. Justin 
Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 279. opp. Kai év roic obpavoic, dAAdy tore npiv, 
TpEpopevor Kgy pr) dpotay rpodiy yep ol AvIpwror ypwpeda, rpipovrat: wepi 
yap Tic TpogHc Tov pavva, hy irpagnoay ol raréipeg dpay by ry ipnpy, 7 ypagy 
obrw ive, dre dprov dyyédAwy Eperyor, “In heaven also, as is manifest to us, the 
angels are nowrished, although not with the same food as we men use: for of the food 
manna, which your fathers did eat in the wilderness, the scripture saith, they did eat 
angels’ food.” Of the same opinion are Clemens Alexandr. Pzedagogi. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 
122. Tertullian, Adv. Judsos, cap. 8. p. 221. and De Carne Christi, cap. 6. p. 249. 
and others. 

III. I readily admit that many of the ancient fathers, whose writings have come 
down to us, suppose the angels to be animals consisting of body and soul: but I deny, 
in the first place, that this opinion was entertained, as the learned Doctor seems to 
imagine, by all those who affirmed demons to possess bodies requiring some sort of 
aliment. Tertullian, to say nothing of the rest, unquestionably held the angels to be 
wholly corporeal; and yet in his Apologeticum and elsewhere he adopts that opinion 
concerning demons. In the next place, I deny that there is any great force in the 
argument by which he considers it may be proved that they assigned souls as well as 
bodies to angels. His reasoning is this: “The fathers held human souls to be incor- 
poreal : therefore they believed genii or angels, which are more excellent than human 
souls, to be alsu in themselves incorporeal.” But I can see no reason why a man who 
affirms the human soul to be simple, ought also to decide that angels are in themselves 
simple and incorporeal. Besides, it must be well known to every one who has paid 
any attention to ancient authors, that those who call the soul incorporeal, do not at all 
regard it as a nature altogether simple and distinct from all body. The word incor- 
poreal with most of them is used only comparatively, and natures which are said to be 
incorporeal are called so merely in respect to our body. And as we have before 
shown, there are not a few among them who suppose the soul to be a thin body, which 
on account of its subtlety. ought to be designated by the name of spirit. 

* In Psalm lxxxv. 

10 Some of the passages have already been given on sect. 23. But the learned 
Doctor here points out two others from the Enarrat. in Psalm Ixxxv. sect. 17. p. 686. 
and in Psalm cxlv. sect. 3. p. 1212. I shall therefore add these to the rest. In the 
former St. Augustine writes as follows: “ Our body certainly possesses life, and yet in 
comparison with that future body, such as are the bodies of angels, the body of man is 
found to be dead, although yet having life.” In the latter he says: “ But when our 
body shall have become such, a celestial and spiritual body, an angelical body in the 
society of angels, not even so will it give counsel to the soul.” Add lib. 4, De Genesi 

Literam, cap. 5. p. 124. tom. 3. opp. 

+ In Psalm clxv. 

2 On this subject the same opinion as St. Augustine’s was entertained both by 
Minueius Felix and Origen, as has already been observed by Pet. Dan. Huet, in his 
Origeniana, lib. 2. quest. 5. sect. 7. and 8. p. 71. 72. 
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pati,* “ That though devils, before the transgression, had celes- 
tial bodies, as angels now have, yet might these afterwards, in 
way of punishment, be changed into aerial ones, and such as now 
may suffer by fire.” Moreover, the same St. Austin somewhere® 
calleth good angels by the name of animz beate atque sancte, 
‘happy and holy souls.” And though it be true, that in his 
Retractationsf he recalleth and correcteth this, yet was this only 
‘a scrupulosity in that pious father concerning the mere word, 
because he nowhere found in scripture angels called by the 
name of souls; it being far from his meaning, even there to deny 
them to be canal spirits joined with bodies. And certainly 
he, who every where concludes human souls to be incorporeal, 
cannot be thought to have supposed angels to have nothing at all 
but body in them. Again, Claudianus Mamertua,s writing against 


* De Gen. ad Lit. lib. 3. cap. 10. (Sect. 15, p. 114. tom. 3.] 

2 De Muzica, lib. 6. cap. 17. sect. 59. p, 401. tom. 1. opp. where he makes use of 
these words: “ The rational and intellectual choirs of happy and holy souls receiving 
the law of God itself, without which a leaf does not fall from the tree, and in which 
our hairs are numbered, with no nature intervening, transmit it to thegterrestrial and 
infernal tribunals.” This passage, lib. 1. Retractat. (not lib, 2. as here indicated in the 
margin) cap. 1]. p. 13. tom. 1. opp. is thus interpreted and at the same time corrected 
by St. Augustine: “ Whereas I meant to be understood merely of the holy angels, of 
whom I nowhere recollect to have read in the divine canonical books, as possessing 
souls,” He repeats nearly the same, cap. 16. p. 19. From these words it is evident 
that Dr. Cudworth is mistaken in saying that St. Augustine does not deny the thing 
itself, but merely doubts whether he ought to use the word soul when speaking of 
angels. For he openly declares that he has nowhere read in scripture that angels have 
souls : which at least proves him not to have doubted “ whether angels can be called 
souls, or not,” but “ whether they have souls or not.” His scrupulosity therefore 
referred to the thing itself, not the word. But in this the learned Doctor followed 
Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 3. lib. 1. de Angelis. cap. 2. sect. 14. p. 7. 
who discourses in exactly the same strain. There are, I acknowledge, many passages 
in St. Augustine, from which we may learn that he supposed souls to be compounded 
of soul and body. And these led Theophilus Alethinus or J. Le Clerc in his Notes, 
ad Petavii Dogmata Theol. p. 6. to believe that the holy father, when he denies 
angels to have souls, meant the vital and sentient souls, But this interpretation is at 
variance with the very passage which St. Augustine corrects in his Retractations, it 
being clear from the beginning of this passage that he is speaking of rational souls : 
“The rational and intellectual choirs,” says he, “of happy souls.” Such being the 
case, I consider those to take the most correct view, who suppose that St. Augustine, 
whose frequent self-contradictions are well known, was unable to make up his mind as 
to the nature of angels, and sometimes inclined to one sometimes to another opinion as 
the more probable. There are sayings of his to be met with from which it might be 
inferred that he approved of the opinion of those who held souls to be wholly cor- 
poreal: while others again go to show that he regarded them either as pure spirits or 
as consisting of body and soul. We have already produced a passage from his Epist. 
95. p. 197. tom. 2. opp. wherein he leaves the question “ whether angels have bodies 
or not,” undecided. And in his books of’ Retractations, as we have seen, he doubts 
‘* whether a soul can be attributed to angels.” There is nothing left for us, therefore, 
but to confess that he arrived at no fixed conclusion respecting angels, but sometimes 
preferred one and sometimes another opinion, and that in his latter days he was not far 
removed from those who supposed them to be wholly corporeal. 

+ Lib. cap. 11. \ 

® De Statu Anime, lib, 3. cap. 7. p. 178. ed Barthii. Where the former passage is 
not read in the words here given, although the sentiment is the same: “It cannot be 
denied,” says Claudianus, “that the devil also made of the corporeal and incorporeal 
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Faustus, who made angels to be mere bodies without souls, or 
any thing incorporeal, maintaineth, in way of opposition, not that 
they are mere incorporeal spirits, without bodies (which is the 
other extreme) but that they consist of corporeal and incorporeal, . 
soul and body joined together; he writing thus of devils, 
Diabolus ex duplici diversaque substantia constat; et corporeus 
est et incorporeus, “ The devil consisteth of a double and different 
substance; he is corporeal, and he is also incorporeal. And 

again of angels,* Patet beatos angelos utriusque substantia, 
' et incorporeos esse in ea sui parte, qua ipsis visibilis Deus; et 
in ea itidem parte corporeos, qua hominibus sunt ipsi visibiles, 
“Tt is manifest that the blessed angels are of a two-fold sub- 
stance; that they are incorporeal in that part of theirs, wherein: 
God is visible to them, and again corporeal, in that other part, 
wherein themselves are visible to men.” Moreover, Fulgentius 
writeth concerning angels in this manner :t Plané ex duplici eos 
esse substantia asserunt magni et docti vir. Id est, ex spiritu 
incorporeo, quo a Dei contemplatione nunquam recedunt; et ex 
corpore, per quod ex tempore hominibus apparent. Corpora 
vero getherea, id est, ignea, eos dicunt habere; demones vero 
corpus aéreum, “ Great and learned men affirm angels to consist 
of a double substance; that is, of a spirit incorporeal, whereby 
they contemplate God; and of a body whereby they are some- 
times visible to men: as also, that they have ethereal or fiery 
bodies, but devils aerial.” And perhaps this might be the 
meaning of Joannes Thessalonicensis, in that dialogue of his, 
read and approved of in the seventh council, and therefore 
the meaning of that council itself too, when it thus declared: 
Nospove piv avrove 1 KadoAun éexxAnola yiwwoKe, ob pry 
aowuarouvc Tavrn Kal aoparouc, AetrocwpaTove S2, Kal aspwoete, 
i} tupwduc, &c., “ That the catholic church acknowledges angels 
to be intellectual, but not altogether incorporeal and invisible; 
but to have certain subtle bodies, either aiery or fiery.” For it 
being there only denied that they were altogether incorporeal, 
one would think the meaning should not be, that they were 
altogether corporeal; nor indeed could such an opinion be 
fastened upon the catholic church; but that they were partly 
incorporeal, and partly corporeal; this being also sufficient in 
order to that design, which was driven at in that council.* How- 


td 


———is of a twofold substance.” We there meet with many other sayings to the 
same purport, but they rest on very weak and slender foundations. =«_— 
ib. 3. + Lib. 3. De Trin. [P. 119. opp. Edit. Sirmondi.] 

“ The words here quoted are not the decree of the whole of the seventh, or second 
Nicene, council, but taken from the disputation of Joannes Thessalonicensis, which was 
publicly read therein, act. 5. see J. Harduinus, Concilior. tom. 4. p. 293. Never- 
theless, the entire council seems to have approved of this opinion, because, on 
Joannes’ book being read, they found nothing in it deserving of reprehension. At 
any rate, the patriarch Tarasius attaches much importance to the authority of Johannes, 
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ever Psellus,> who was a curious inquirer into the nature of 
spirits, declares it not only as his own opinion, but also as 
agreeable to the sense of the ancient fathers, we ovK aowparov 
TO Saipdvidy art PvAOV, wETA GwmaTOg o£ ye, “ that the demoniac 
or angelic kind of beings is not altogether incorporeal, or 
- bodiless, but that they are conjoined with bodies, or have cognate 
bodies belonging to them.” Who there also further declares the 
difference betwixt the bodies of good angels and of evil demons, 
after this manner:* Td piv yao ayyedtKdv, avyac tiwag tEavio- 
xov Edvac, roic éxréc épradpolg éotiv apdonrdy te Kal avumdo- 
TaTOV’ TO SaludviOV Oo, Ei piv TOLOVTOY OHTOTE HV, OVK Olda ElmeEty, 
Eoev © ovv, iwapdoov "Hoalov tov éxtecdvTa KaTovouatovroc’ 
viv 8? adAd Copwdee olov Kal apavpdv ott, kal Toi¢ Oupact 
AuTNOSY, yuuvwetv Tov ovZbyou gwrdc¢’ kal Td piv ayyeAtKkdv 
wavTaraaty éotiv aiAov’ Od Kal dia Tavra zoTl orEepEoV Savoy 
kal duidv, Kal rij¢ HALakig axtivog bv aradéotepov’ thy piv yap oa 
owudtwr Stapavey iovoay, atrooteye Ta yewon Kal adapt we Kar 
kNaow vropévev, are Oo Evudoy Exovcav’ ty St ovdev zati 
mpdaavtec, ola pnogulay Exovre mpoc pyndty avtiecw* ra of 
dayidvia awpata, Kav bad AerrornTog adavy KadéotnKev, GAD’ 
Suwe EvvdAd mH, kal guradh, cal parsiaO’ bca rove Urb yy vr0dE- 
duxe rérroug’ ravra yap Tocabrny Exe THY sboTacW, we Kal agaic 
irorinreyv, kal twAnrréueva dduvacbal, Kal wuot moocousAhoavra 


xaleoOa, “ The angelical body sending forth rays and splendours, 


and affirms it to be manifest from him, ‘‘ that it is proper to paint angels, since they 
are circumscribed, and have appeared to many in the form of men:” and this opinion 
of Tarasius, the whole council adopts as its own, exclaiming, vai décmora, “ even so, 
master.” But this is difficult of digestion to the Roman Catholic theologians; who, 
at this day, holding the angels to be mere spirits, and therefore abandoning the opinions 
of the ancient doctors, and yet considering tle decrees of the general councils as sacred 
and inviolable, have recourse to all sorts of expedients, and put various interpretations 
upon the words of the council, in order that it may not appear to be at variance with 
the modern doctrines of their church. I shall not touch upon all their subtleties, most 
of which carry with them their own refutation : but shall merely notice the opinion of 
Dion. Petaivus, who seems to have struck out a better path than the others, He 
supposes, Dogmat. Theol. tom. 3. lib. 1. cap. 2. sect. 7. p. 5. that Tarasius and the 
council do not follow and commend the whole of Joannes’ doctrine, but adopt out of 
his book merely this one thing : “ that angels are circumscribed, and have appeared in 
the human form, and therefore may be painted :” consequently that those who ascribe 
bodies to angels cannot rely upon the authority of this council. Ingenious enough 
certainly : but even this does not in my opinion get rid of the whole difficulty in which 
those are involved who patronize the councils, and at the same time deny bodies to 
angels. For the fact of the council acknowledging angels to be wepiyparra, “ cir- 
cumscribed in place,’’ clearly shows that it did not hold them to be mere spirits, 
according to the present papal doctrine. It ought to be observed also that no part of 
Joannes’ opinion is rejected by the fathers, which silence of theirs must be admitted to 
be no contemptible argument for supposing that they held the whole of his doctrine 
concerning angels to be sound and probable. For my part, I think Dr. Cudworth has 
given a true exposition of the opinion of the council. Let the catholic theologians con- 
sider whether they had better retain the dogma professed by them at the present day, 
or obey the authority of the council by abandoning it. : 
5 Dialog. de Operationibus Demonum, p. 44. 
* P. 33. ([P. 48.] 
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such as would dazzle mortal eyes, and cannot be borne by them; 
but the demoniac body, though it seemeth to have been once 
such also, (from Isaias’ calling him, that fell from heaven, 
Lucifer) yet is it now dark and obscure, foul and squalid, and 
grievous to behold, it being deprived of its cognate light and 
beauty. Again, the angelical body is so devoid of gross matter, 
that it can pass through any solid thing, it being indeed more 
impassable than the sun-beams; for though these can permeate 
pellucid bodies, yet are they hindered by earthy and opaque, and 
refracted by them: whereas the angelical body is such, as that 
there is nothing so imporous or solid that can resist or exclude 
it. But the demoniac bodies, though, by reason of their 
tenuity, they commonly escape our sight, yet have they notwith- 
standing gross matter in them, and are patible, especially those 
of them which inhabit the subterraneous places; for these are of 
sO gross a consistency and solidity, as that they sometimes fall 
also under touch, and being strucken, have a sense of pain, and 
are capable of being burnt with fire.” To which purpose, the 
Thracian there addeth more afterwards from the information 
of Marcus the monk, a person formerly initiated in the diabolical 
mysteries, and of great curiosity:* Td Samdvoyv koa rvevpa 
didAov dv xara dibow aicOntixdv card wav éavtow péoog, apécwe 
60q TE Kal akovel, Kal Ta Tie apig Uropuéva adn, Napauiae 
dduvatal KaTa THY GwUdTwY TA OTEpEd’ TabTy TOUTWY StEVvEyKOY, 
Ori ta piv adAa tov dtapedtvrwr, udAte H OVdapwe OVAOUTaL’ TO OF 
diaipobuevoy svSve cuudverat, kaSamEp atooc 7 Kai bdarog pdpia 
pera&t riwoe éurimrovra orepeov’ GAX’ &i Kat Satrov 7} Avyoc rouri 
TO Teva ouugvera, wARY aviarat Kur ab’Td To ylvecOa riv 
dtafpeo.v, “The demoniac spirit or subtle body, being in every 
part of it capable of sense, does immediately see and hear, and is 
also obnoxious to the affections of touch; insomuch that being 
suddenly divided or cut in two, it hath a sense of pain, as the 
solid bodies of other animals have; it differmg from them only 
in’ this, that those other bodies being once discontinued, are not 
easily consolidated together again; whereas the demoniac body, 
being divided, is quickly redintegrated by coalescence, as air or 
water: nevertheless, it is not without a sense of pain at that 
time, when it is thus divided,” &c. Moreover, the same Marcus 
affirmeth the bodies of these demons to be nourished also, though 
in a different manner from ours: Tpépovrat of piv dv siomvoie, 
we To év aornolaic Kal év veboore mvevua’ of 88 Ov vyodrnrog 
adr’ od ardéuart cad Hpac, aAN Goweo omdyyot kai dorpaxddeppa, 
oTwuTEC piv Tie wapakeuévng vyedrntoc EEwsev, “There are 
some of them nourished by inspiration, as the spirit contained in’ 
the nerves and arteries; others by sucking in the adjacent. 


* P94, [P. 142.] 
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moisture, not as we do, by mouths, but as sponges and testaceous 
fishes.” And now we may venture to conclude, that this opinion 
of angels being not mere abstract incorporeal substances, and un- 
bodied minds, but consisting of something incorporeal, and some- 
thing corporeal, that is, of soul or spirit, and body joined together, 
is not only more agreeable to reason, but hath also had more suf- 
frages amongst the ancient fathers, and those of greater weight 
too, than either of those two other extremes, viz., That angels are 
mere bodies, and have nothing at all incorporeal in them; or 
else, that they are altogether incorporeal, without any bodily 
indument or clothing.® 

Notwithstanding which, this latter opinion hath indeed 
prevailed most in these latter ages; time being rightly com- 
pared to a river, which quickly sinks the more weighty and 
solid things, and bears up only the lighter and more superficial. 
Though there may be other reasons given for this also; as 
partly because the Aristotelic philosophy, when generally intro- 
duced into Christianity, brought in its abstract intelligencies 
along with it; and partly because some spurious Platonists, 
talking so much of their Henades and Noes, their simple 
saonadl and immoveable unbodied minds, as the chief of their 
generated and created gods; probably some Christians might 
have a mind to vie their angels with them: and lastly, because 


r © T have read and carefully weighed all the’arguments hitherto brought forward by 
the learned Doctor in confirmation of the opinion, that angels are animals compounded 
of body and soul ; and yet I cannot bring myself to believe that it is more consistent 
with reason, and fortified by stronger authorities than the opposite one which entirely 
divesta them of body. Should any one think proper to call this obstinacy and stupidity 
in me, I must bear with the imputation; but I shall doso the more easily from the con- 
sciousness that I have spared no pains in order to get the better of this affection of the 
mind, which he chooses to designate by so harsh a name. The arguments borrowed 
from reason and philosophy in support of this doctrine of the bodies of angels, we have 
‘already examined in the preceding. I shall now say a few words upon the authorities 
of the ancients, Great is my reverence for the names of those who lived in the first 
ages of the rising church, and strengthened the Christian cause by their talents and 
virtues ; and yet if they advance any thing which is neither supported by the open 
testimony of scripture, nor by perspicuous arguments, 1 consider we ought not to put 
faith inthem. If the question is to rest upon authorities, the greater number, if I 
mistake not, will be found to be on the side of those who suppose angels to be nothing 
but mere bodies or corporeal spirits: nor will the learned Doctor easily persuade any 
one conversant with the records of the first four centuries, that the majority of the 
ancient fathers believed them to be natures partaking both of body and soul. Psellus, 
if I possess the faculty of judging, ought not to have been included in the number of 
those to whose dignity and excellence we are to pay any regard or reverence. For the 
account he gives of demons and their nature, besides being incredible in itself, and 
amply refuted by the observations of later writers, rests chiefly upon the faith of a 
monk: and every sensible man is aware how much credit ought to be attached to this 
class. I grant that Psellus, or the Thracian and the monk Marcus, whose opinions he 
recites, might be taken as fair evidence of the opinions prevailing at their own time 
among the Syrians, Chaldeans, and other oriental nations, in regard to genii and 
demons: and in this respect I consider his book to be highly useful: but when the 
question is, not what was believed in former ages, but what we ought to believe, I 
require more grave and weighty authorities than Psellus. 
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angels are not only called in scripture spirits, but also by several 
of the ancients said to be incorporeal; whilst this, in the mean 
time, was meant only either in respect of that incorporeal part, 
soul or mind, which they supposed to be in them, or else of the 
tenuity and subtlety of their bodies or vehicles. For this 
account does Psellus give hereof:* Kat rotc terépore Kat roic 
Sipaber, siwide tort, Ta Taxbrepa TOY GwUaTWY GwuaTwon AEyev’ 
5 02 Aewropuepéc tort cal rv Siw Stapuydvoy Kai riv adv 
aswuaroyv, ov pdévoy of xa’ yyac, adda Kal woAXol Trev ékrd¢ 
a&tovar Aéyerv, “It is usual both with Christian writers, and 
Pagans too, to call the grosser bodies corporeal, and those which 
by reason of their subtlety, avoid both our sight and touch, 
incorporeal.” And before Psellus, Joannes Thessalonicensis, in 
his dialogue, approved in the seventh Council:? Ei 6 ov 
eUpotc aawyarovg KxaXouptvoug trove ayyéAouc, fh Saluovac, Fj 
Yuyxde, we wy Svrac & cupplEewe Tov VAY TEeacdowy CToryElwy, 
kat rolavra owpara wayxéa Kal avrirura, ola nucic mepuelueSa, 
otrwe adrove mooonydoevaay, “If you find angels, or demons, 
or separate souls called sometimes incorporeal, you must under- 
stand this in respect of the tenuity of their bodies only; as not 
consisting of the grosser elements, nor being so solid and anti- 
typous as those which we are now imprisoned in.” And before 
them both, Origen, in the proeme of his Peri Archon, where, 
citing a passage out of an ancient book, intituled, “ The doctrine 
of Peter,” wherein our Saviour Christ is said to have told his 
disciples, that he was not saimdvov aowpatoy, an “incorporeal 
demon,” though rejecting the authority of that book, he thus 
interprets those words: Non idem sensus ex isto sermone 
adowuarov indicatur, qui Grecis vel Gentilibus auctoribus 
ostenditur, quum de incorporea natura a philosophis disputatur. 
In hoc enim libello, incorporeum demonium dixit, pro eo, quod 
ipse ille, quicunque est, habitus vel circumscriptio dzmonici 
corporis, non est similis huic nostro crassiori, vel visibili corpori; 
sed secundum sensum ejus, qui composuit illam Scripturam, 
intelligendum est, quod dixit; non esse tale corpus, quale 
habent demones, quod est naturaliter subtile, et velut aura tenue ; 
et propter hoc vel imputatur & multis, vel dicitur incorporeum ; 
sed aleve se corpus solidum et palpabile, “ The word aswparov, 
or incorporeal, is not to be taken here in that sense wherein 
it is used by the Greek and Gentile writers, when they phi- 
losophized concerning the incorporeal nature. But a demon is 
here said to be incorporeal, because of the disposition of the 
demoniac body, not like to this gross and visible body of ours. 


* P. 30. 33. [P. 47.] 


7 In Actis-Concilii 7. Gecum. seu Niceeni 2. Actione 5. p. 293. tom. 4. Concilior. 
Jo. Harduini. 
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So that the sense is, as if Christ should have said, I have 
not such a body as the demons have, which is naturally subtle, 
thin, and soft as the air, and therefore is either supposed to be 
by many, or at least called incorporeal ; but the base ke which I 
now have, is solid and palpable.” Where we see plainly, that 
angels, though supposed to have bodies, may, notwithstanding, 
be called incorporeal, by reason of the tenuity and subtility 
of those bodies, comparatively with the grossness and solidity 
of these our terrestrial bodies. But that indeed which now 
most of all inclineth some to this persuasion, that angels have 
nothing at all corporeal hanging about them, is a religious 
regard to the authority of the third Lateran council having 
passed its approbation upon this doctrine; as if the seventh 
C&cumenical (so called) or second Nicene, wherein the contrary 
was before owned and allowed, were not of equal force, at least 
to counterbalance the other.® 


® It is scarcely necessary to observe, that what the learned Doctor here advances 
respecting the causes why the ancient doctrine of the bodies of angels was discarded, 
and its place supplied by the opinion of those who held them to be divested of all 
body, is not all equally sound and well founded, but that some portion of it is to be 
regarded as little better than ingenious conjecture. 

I. That the philosophy of Aristotle, after its introduction into Christianity, contributed 
to the overthrow of the ancient dogma of the corporeity of angels I can easily 
believe : but I should not be so ready to admit that the whole of the opposite doctrine 
was framed in imitation of his intelligences, 

IT. Much less can I agree in what Dr. Cudworth subjoins of the~subtle follies of 
certain Platonists being emulated by the Christians. For at the period when the 
modern doctrine concerning angels was most prevalent, the commentaries of the 
Platonists were no longer read in the western regions, nor did the general ignorance of 
the Greek language admit of their being read by many. At that time, the less en- 
lightened and informed derived their information almost exclusively from the translations 
of Greek writers. But of Proclus, to whom the wdéec and Evade chiefly owed their 
origin, there was formerly no Latin version extant. 

III. What afterwards follows respecting the signification of the words cwparoc, 
dowparog, “ corporeal” and “ incorporeal,” in the ancient Christian writers, is most 
true, and may be proved by many other testimonies from their works. Indeed, whoever 
neglects this observation, will egregiously fail in his interpretation of the fathers, and 
will sometimes suppose them to contradict themselves, when their doctrine is perfectly 
consistent. The learned Doctor himself, as we have seen above, did not always guard 
himeelf against error, nor sufficiently keep in view this meaning which is so frequently 
attached to the word incorporeal. But granting that some persons put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon those passages of the fathers in which angels are called incorporeal, 
still I should consider this error to have operated to the confirmation rather than to the 
first concoction of this doctrine of their incorporeity. . 

IV. The whole of the Catholic theologians, when they deny that bodies are to be 
attributed to angels, appeal to the decree of the Lateran council, which condemned this 
opinion, But many of them are very inaccurate, when they do so; some quote the 
Lateran council generally, although it is notorious that there are many councils of this 
name : others add the number, but the wrong one. This law was passed in the Lateran 
Council, which is the fourth of the ecumenical councils convened in the Lateran 
palace, and was held by Pope Innocent III. in the year 1215. The words of this law 
- in Joh, Harduinus, Concilior. tom. 7. cap. 1. Decretor. p. 15. 16, run as follows : 
“The Creator of all things visible and invisible, spiritual and corporeal, who by his 
own omnipotent power from the very beginning of time created both natures out of 
nothing, the spiritual and corporeal, that is, the angelical and mundane: and afterwards 
the human, as a common nature consisting of spirit and body.” The mode in which 
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But though this doctrine of angels, or all created under- 
standing beings superior to men, having a corporeal indument or 
clothing, does so exactly agree with the old Pythagoric cabala; 
yet have we reason to think, that it was not therefore merely 
borrowed or derived from thence by the ancient fathers; but 
that they were led into it by the scripture itself. For first, the 
historic phenomena of angels in the scripture are such as cannot 
well be otherwise solved, than by supposing them to have 
bodies ; and then not to lay any stress upon those words of the 
Psalmist,9 “ who maketh his angels spirits, and ministers a flame 
of fire,” (though, with good reason, by the ancient fathers 
interpreted in this sense) because they may possibly be under- 
stood otherwise, as sometimes they are by rabbinical commen- 
tators; nor to insist upon those passages of St. Paul,’° where 
he speaks of the tongues of angels, and of the voice of an 
archangel, and such like; there are several other places in 
scripture which seem plainly to confirm this opinion. As first, 
that of our Saviour before mentioned to this purpose, Luke xx. 
35, “ They who shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, neither can they die any more; for they are equal 
unto the angels.” For were angels utterly devoid of all bodies, 
then would the souls of good men, in a state of separation, and 
without any resurrection, be ‘rather equal to angels, than after a 
resurrection of their bodies. Wherefore the natural meaning of 
these words seem to be this, (as St. Austin hath interpreted 
them) that the souls of good men, after the resurrection, shall 


the popish theologians prove from this decree that the church rejected the doctrine 
which ascribes bodies to angels, will be apparent from the words of Dion. Petavius, 
‘Dogmat. Theol. tom. 3. lib, 1. de Angelis, cap. 3. sect. 9. p. 10. where he says: “ As 
It opposes the spiritual to the corporeal, and holds it to be of the same nature as - 
the soul of man, it is manifest that angels are neither bodies nor enveloped in bodies.” 
When these learned doctors insist that this law proscribed the opinion which maintained 
the corporeity of angels, for my own part I am quite ready to admit it; but still I 
think those who choose to take a different view will not be unprepared with an 
answer. For setting aside that in the Romish church itself there are not wanting 
those who hold this council in no very high estimation, and consider that nothing was 
decreed in it, and that the laws usually attributed to it were written by Innocent alone, 
on which, consult Natalis Alexander, Selecta Histor. Eccles. Capita. sec. 13. diss. 1. 
artic. 2, p. 325. &c.; the force of this law will be much weakened, if it be contended 
that the words spiritual and corporeal are used in it in the sense of the-holy fathers. 
I have already more than once intimated that in the fathers spiritual means that which 
consists of a most subtle matter; corporeal, that which is allied and similar to these 
rosser bodies of ours; and lastly, spirit, a nature not indeed solid, but still not 
entirely destitute of all matter. Transfer these notions to the Lateran law, and you will 
give the Roman Catholic, who scarcely knows of any thing more sacred than the name 
of the fathers, much more trouble than he will be able to get over. My opinion is that 
the cause of those who hold the angels to be mere. spirits derives very little support 
from this decree: and that it is better sustained by the authority of St. Thomas, who, 
Summe par. 1. quest. 51. n. 1. denies bodies to angels. 
* Psalm civ, 4. 10 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 1 Thess, iv. 16. - 

_" De Gen, ad Lit. lib. 3. 
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have corpora angelica, ‘“ angelical bodies,” and qualia sunt 
elorum corpora, “such bodies as those of angels are.” 
erein it is supposed that angels also have bodies, but of 

a very different kind from those of ours here.! Again, that of 
St.: Jude, where he writeth thus of the devils: “the angels, 
which kept not their first estate (or rather, according to the 
vulgar Latin, suum principatum, ‘their own principality,’) but 
left their proper habitation (or dwelling-house) hath he reserved 
in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” In which words it is first implied, that the devils 
were created by God pure, as well as the other angels, but that 
they kept not rjv éavrwv apyny, their “own principality,” 
that is, their lordly power and dominion over their worser and 
inferior part, they avieg also a certain duplicity in their nature, 
of a better and worser principle, of a superior part, which ought 
to rule and govern, and of an inferior, which ought to be 
governed: nor is it indeed otherwise easily conceivable how they 


should be capable of sinning. And this inferior part in angels 


seems to have a respect to something: that is corporeal or bodily 
in them also, as well as it hath in men. But then in the next 
place, St. Jude addeth, as the immediate result and natural con- 
sequence of these angels sinning, that they thereby left or lost, 
ro idov olknrhptoy, suum proprium domicilium;. that is, not 
only “their dwelling-place” at large, those ethereal countries, 
and heavenly regions above, but also their proper dwelling- 
house, or immediate mansion; to wit, their heavenly body. 
Forasmuch as that heavenly body, which good men expect after 


1 The learned Doctor is right in not insisting upon the passages Psalm civ. 4. 1 Cor. 
xii. 1. 1 Thess, iv. 16. in this question, and in acknowledging that they admit of a 
different exposition from the one given both by the ancient fathers and some modern 
writers, who fancy they clearly establish the corporeity of angels. Indeed, I am sur- 
prised that those who attribute such great force to these passages, do not avail them- 
selves of that saying of our Saviour, wherein he declares that trumpets will be sounded 
at the last day, Matt. xxiv. 31. compare 1 Cor. xv. 52. and 1 Thess. iv. 16. For who 
can sound a trumpet without possessing a body, mouth, and lungs? But dismissing 
these passages upon which Dr. Cudworth himself does not think proper to lay any stress, 
let us speak only of those which he regards as affording unquestionable evidence that 
angels have bodies. Of these, the first is that celebrated saying of our, Saviour, 
Luke xx. 35. wherein he tells us that those who shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
the resurrection from the dead, will be like the angels. I have already over and over 
again discussed the meaning of this saying, and therefore shall at present but briefly 
touch upon it. Christ it is evident does not say that the men who rise again will alto- 
gether resemble the angels, but only in a certain respect. After showing that there 
will be no marriages in heaven, and assigning as the reason of this that death will no 
longer prevail over them, he subjoins these words: iodyyedot ydp siot, “ for they are 
equal unto the angels.” Now, who does not perceive from these words that our 
Saviour compares the holy men who shall rise again from the dead with the angels, 
in respect only of immortality, and of the things which necessarily result from immor- 
tality? Those therefore either of the ancients or moderns who conclude from this 
passage that the bodies of good men after the resurrection will be the same as those of 
angels, carry this comparison beyond its proper limit : a course which is always erroneous, 
and in expositions of the divine oracles more especially baneful and mischievous, 
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the resurrection, is thus called by St. Paul,? rd olxyrfiov judy 
ro & ovpavov, “ Our habitation or dwelling house that is from 
heaven.” The heavenly body is the proper house or dwelling, 
clothing or indument, both of angelical and human souls; and 
this is that which makes them fit inhabitants: for the heavenly 
regions. ‘This, I say, was the natural consequence of these 
angels sinning, their leaving, or losing their pure and heavenly 
body, which became thereupon forthwith obscured and incras- 
sated; the bodies of spirits incorporate always bearing a corres- 
pondent purity or mi puny to the different disposition of their 
mind or soul. But then again, in the last place, that which was 
thus in part the natural result of their sin, was aleo, by the just 
judgment of God, converted into their punishment; for their 
ethereal bodies being thus changed into gross, aerial, feculent 
and vaporous ones, themselves were immediately hereupon, as 
St. Peter in the parallel passage expresseth it,’ raprapwiétvrec, 
‘‘ cast down into Tartarus,” and there imprisoned or “ reserved 
in chains under darkness, until the judgment of the great day.” 
Where it is observable, that the word raprapovv, used by St. 
Peter, is the very same that Apollodorus and other Greek 
writers frequently make use of in a like case, when they speak 
of the Titans being cast down from heaven; which seems to 
have been really nothing else but this fall of angels poetically 
mythologized. And by Tartarus here, in all probability, is 
meant this lower caliginous air, or atmosphere of the earth, ac- 
cording to that of St. Austin,* concerning these angels: Post 
peccatum in hanc sunt detrusi caliginem, ubi tamen et aer, 
‘‘ That after their sin, they were thrust down into the misty 
darkness of this lower air.” And here are they, as it were 
chained and fettered also by that same weight of their gross and 
heavy bodies, which first sunk them down hither; this not 
suffering them to reascend up, or return back to those bright 
ethereal regions above. And being thus for the present im- 
prisoned in this lower Tartarus, or caliginous air or atmosphere, 
they are indeed here kept and reserved in custody, unto the 
judgment of the great day, and general assizes; however they 
may, notwithstanding, in the mean time seem to domineer and 
lord it for a while here.* And, lastly, our Saviour’s, “Go ye 


2 2 Cor. vi. 1. 2 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

* De Gen. ad Lit. lib. 3. cap. 10. [Page 114. tom. 3. opp.] 

4 This is a novel and altogether singular exposition of the passage of St. Jude ver. 6, 
but one of which it will be easy for us to prove the fallacy. Before doing which, 

I. I consider it worth while to observe that this saying, as must be admitted even by 
those who may agree with Dr. Cudworth, is involved in very great obscurity, not indeed 
as regards the meaning, which is sufficiently clear, but in respect to the words and 
phrases in which it is expressed, and consequently that it can be variously expounded, 
Wherefore, if this explication were even such as altogether to defy refutation, still it 
would not assist those who attribute bodies to angels. For all rational men are agreed 
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cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
seems to be a clear confirmation of devils being bodied; because, 
first, to allegorize this fire into nothing but remorse of conscience, 


that no doctrine can be satisfactorily proved from obscure passages, admitting of dif- 
ferent interpretations ; unless there be other clear and evident sayings in which it is 
contained and inculcated. 

II. The passage itself consists of two parts, in one of which is described the offence 
committed by the devils against God, and in the other the punishment inflicted upon 
them for this offence. The crime itself is comprised by the divine writer in these 
words: ’AyyéAoug ré rovc py?) THPHEaYTaG THY EavTwY dpxNny, GdAd adwoktrévTacg 
rd idtoy oixnrnpioyv, “ The angels, which kept not their first estate, or their own 
principality, but left their own habitation.” The rest declare their punishment. There 
are some interpreters, 1 am aware, who consider the words dzoXurdéyrac rd ideo 
oixnrnptoy ought to be referred not to the sin but to the punishment of the wicked 
angels ; and Dr. Cudworth seems here to accord with them for the sake of more easily 
defending the opinion he has adopted. But the word a\Ad manifestly makes against 
this opinion, as it shows that the divine writer is proceeding in the explanation of one 
and the same thing, and that the words which follow are opposed to those which he 
had said before, or that the same thing is stated by him for the sake of perspicuity ina 
twofold manner, first positively or affirmatively, as they say, and afterwards negatively. 
Besides, it is evident that the word dwoXuréyrac denotes some action of the wicked 
angels, and not of God himself. But the punishment with which they are visited 
after the commission of the crime is the act of God and not of the delinquent angels. 
Others suppose these words to pertain both to the crime and punishment; with whom, 
if they mean merely that punishment was the natural result of this abandonment of 
their dwelling-place, I am not disposed to enter into any contention; but if they 
more than this, they may easily be refuted by the same argument as the others. No 
one, I imagine, who attentively examines the words themselves, will hesitate to agree 
with me in my opinion. But as regards the meaning itself of this former member of the 
sentence, it is easier to show Dr. Cudworth’s interpretation to be wrong than to demon- 
strate the true signification of Jude’s words. The learned Doctor considers the phrase 
# Tnpeiv Thy dpx7y to mean, “ Not to keep their lordly power and dominion over 
the worse and inferior part of the mind, in which the appetites reside, but to obey the 
turbulent passions.” For he supposes the soul of angels, like that of men, to consist 
of two parts, one rational, the other the seat of the passions and allied and contiguous 
to a certain body; which precept concerning the soul, as every body knows, belongs to 
the discipline of the Platonists. But to say nothing of this doctrine of the souls of 
angels, which most men will consider Dr. Cudworth to have been more bold than he 
ought in assuming, who does not see that this interpretation is too subtle and far-fetched, 
and therefore altogether repugnant to the simplicity of St. Jude’s discourse. Nor has 
he either produced or been able to produce a single passage from sacred or profane 
records in which this phrase, put absolutely, signifies, “ to abandon the dominion over 
the desires and affections of the mind.” Any person abounding in ingenuity, and 
willing to give play to it in expounding the sayings of sacred writ, will, with very little 
trouble, find whatever he pleases in them ; but reason forbids that we should attach 
to the words of the divine writers a sense foreign to their common and received 
meanings, unless we are supported by usage and the examples of approved authors. 
Still less admissible is his explication of the following words, wherein he makes 
oiknrnpsoy signify the celestial body of angels ; so as to give this sense, ‘“‘ The angels 
lost or rather corrupted their ethereal body by crime. The learned Doctor does not 
prove that oicnrnptov tdtoy is any where used of such a celestial body. For the pas- 
sage quoted by him from St. Paul, who, 2 Cor. v. 2. calls the body which the saints 
expect rd olxnrnptoy nay rd && obpavod, “ our house which is from heaven,” is 
entirely foreign to the purpose. There is a great difference between 7d tdioy oixnrnpioy 
and ré duenrnptoy rd 8& obpavov. And who, [should like to know, will tolerate this 
argumentation; ‘ St. Paul calls the body which will be restored to the saints after the 
resurrection a celestial habitation ; therefore the proper habitation of angels spoken of by 
St. Jude is their natural body in which they are always clothed.” I am aware that our 
body is sometimes figuratively denominated our house, or our soul’s house, but it would 
be wrong to conclude from hence that whenever the word oixnrjpeoy, or house, is figu- 
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would endanger the rendering of other points. of our religion 

uncertain also; but to say, that incorporeal substances, ununited 

to bodies, can be tormented with fire, is, as much as in us lieth, 
| 


ratively attributed to any one, it signifies his body. Again, the word dzroXeizw, which 

St. Jude makes use of, is opposed to this opinion. The common meaning of this word 

is “to abandon,” or “ leave a thing, to lay it aside,” or “ put it away” But according 

to Dr. Cudworth, the celestial body which the devils have by nature was not cast off 
by them after their transgression, but was merely polluted and contaminated by various 

impurities, or merely lost its lightness and splendour. How, therefore, could the 

divine writer affirm that the wicked angels left or abandoned this body? Lastly, this 

loss of the celestial habitation which the angels underwent when they sinned, is re- 

garded by Dr. Cudworth as a punishment inflicted by God. But we have already 

shown that the words of St. Jude in question are not speaking of what God did, but 

what the angels committed. Although if the passage were even understood in Dr. 

Cudworth’s sense, this loss would not properly be a punishment. A punishment, 

strictly speaking, is an evil inflicted by one having the right of dominion upon another 

who has disobeyed his laws. But this corruption or dereliction of the celestial body 

would not be a punishment inflicted by divine omnipotence upon the angels for their 

transgression, but a calamity naturally resulting from it. For the learned Doctor sup- 

poses, with the Platonists, that the body is affected in the same way as the soul which 

resides in it. Consequently, when the souls of the angels were viciously inclined, and- 
no longer controlled their desires, the necessary result was that their body was cor- 

rupted, and instead of light and ethereal became solid, heavy and incrassated ; and this 

change having taken place, they naturally fell from the supreme and happy regions of 
heaven into the lower air, and their fixed there perpetual abode. According to this, 

therefore, it was not divine justice that punished the transgression of the angels, but 

they brought the entire evil upon themselves, contrary to God’s will, as drunken and 

libidinous men are wont to bring various diseases upon themselves by their vices. Let 

all candid and liberal judges say whether this opinion is in accordance with the words 

of St. Jude, who propounds this example of the angels for the purpose of showing the 

severity of the Supreme and the rigour of avenging justice. 

III. For my part, I am satisfied that St. Jude’s words are less obscure and abstruse 
than many suppose ; and although I do not wish to obtrude my opinion upon any one 
as unquestionably true, still I doubt not but that it will recommend itself to many 
persons by its simplicity. I have already observed above, that the sacred writer, in 
speaking of the angels’ transgression, describes one and the same thing in a twofold 
manner ; from which it follows that these two phrases, “ not to keep their principality,” 
and “to leave their proper habitation,” correspond to each other, and are nearly 
equivalent in meaning. That p2) rnpeiy and dzoderety do not differ in signification 
will, I imagine, be admitted by every one ; it remains therefore for us to inquire re- 
specting the words dpx1) and oixnrnpiov. The meaning of apy in this passage I 
consider to be office, dignity. The word often occurs in this sense in the Septuagint 
version, which I have long considered to be of more use towards a right understanding 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments than almost all the Greek writers put 
together. To give one example, we find in it the following words respecting Pharaoh's 
butler, who was restored to his former office, Gen. xl. 21.: Kai daoxaréornos atroy 
éxi riyv dpx7jv abrov, which ought to be translated thus: ‘‘ And restored him to his 
former office or dignity.” The same I consider to be the meaning of the word 
oixnrnptoy in this passage. For as the Latins put locus, statio, and provincia for the 
office and dignity held by any one, so oixnrnptoy in my opinion here figuratively 
denotes the same thing. I cannot indeed at present recollect a passage of a Greek 
writer where the noun oixia or oixnr7ocoy is employed in this sense, nor have I leisure 
sufficient to seek for passages of the kind, but as the meaning is neither altogether 
unusual nor absurd in itself, and as it moreover accords sufficiently well with the 
subject, I do not hesitate to consider this as a probable interpretation, leaving to others, 
however, the full liberty of thinking otherwise if they like. Wherefore, I hold this to 
be the plain and simple sense of St. Jude’s words: ‘“ The angels did not keep the office 
and dignity in which they had been placed by God, but coveting greater and more im- 
portant offices they rashly abandoned the station assigned to them,” Should any one, 
however, prefer understanding the word ofeyrzptoy in a proper sense and of a certain 
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to expose Christianity and the Scripture, to the scorn and con- 
tempt of all philosophers and aap ae wits. “Wherefore 
Peellus lays no small stress upon this place :* Kiut univ rapa rev 


place and abode which the wicked angels abandoned, I have no great objections to 
offer, as it will not materially interfere with the interpretation I have put upon the 
passage. For those who preside over a certain office or department are also usually 
assigned a certain abode and habitation. 

IV. Of the succeeding words wherein the punishment of the wicked angels is de- 
scribed, these only: deopoitc didiong brd Zépou rernonkey, require explanation. 
Dr. Cudworth suppose them to contain this meaning: “The devils forasmuch as by 
their transgression they made for themselves another heaven, and more solid body in 
lieu of the heavenly and ethereal one, are therefore chained and fettered down by the 
weight and bulk of this body in this atmosphere of ours or lowest region of caliginous 
air, 80 as to be unable to reascend to tbe bright ethereal regions.” But this inter- 
pretation we have already in a great measure overthrown, by making it plain that odse- 
THptoy cannot possibly denote the heavenly body of angels in this passage of St. Jude. 
Neither is it in accordance with the words themselves; as he expressly declares that the 
wicked angels are detained in darkness by the power of God and:not by the weight and 
inertness of the body which they wear. If the learned Doctor's opinion were correct, 
the angels would have fettered and bound themselves in everlasting chains; but both 
here and 2 Pet. ii. 4. this work is attributed to divine justice. The everlasting chains 
in which St. Jude tells us the wicked angels are bound, as well as the cepal Pédgou 
spoken of by St. Peter, 2 Pet. ii. 4. are undoubtedly figurative chains. The meaning of 
the divine writers is, that those wretched beings are detained by the divine power in 
that dreadful place, just as though they had been bound in chains, so that they are 
utterly unable to depart thence unless God permits. Compare Luke xvi. 26. Anda 
lucid passage of Lucian’s now occurs to me, admirably corroborative of this opinion, 
in his book De Luctu, p. 300. tom. 2. opp. where he thus speaks of souls sent down 
to the realms of Pluto: Karade%apevoy b& abrode wai wapadaBdyra, rarixecy 
Ceopoic apixroic, “ having taken and received the souls, he confines them in chains 
not to be escaped from.” And what he wishes to be understood by these chains he 
immediately explains in these words: Ovdevi rd rapdray rijc advddov vgtipevor, 
wrHny & dravrog rov aldvog wavu driywr imi peyiorate airiatc, ‘ permitting 
no one whatever to return except a very few throughout the whole of time, and that 
for the gravest reasons.” The word Wdgog in like manner I consider to be here used 
figuratively. For as light is a designation in Scripture for all joy and felicity, so dark- 
ness signifies every kind of calamity and misery both in this and in other places. 
‘This explication is not a little supported by the fact of St. Peter's joining the noun 
wWégoc to cewpaic, and saying that the wicked angels are delivered into the chains of 
darkness. For what are chains of darkness but unhappy chains? and what is being 
bound in chains of darkness but to be confined for everlasting in a place replete with 
all misery ? 

V. The view here put forth by the learned Doctor respecting Tartarus is the one 
taken not only by St. Augustine, whom he quotes, and some other ancients, but by 
some of the moderns also: among whom I mention J. Windet in particular, who in 
his book On the State of the Dead, published in London in 1663 in 4to. p. 12. gives 
a very erudite exposition of this opinion. But I cannot be induced to concur with 
these learned men. For I do not recollect the word rdéprapog being used by any 
Greek writer of the lowest air: on the contrary, I observe they all call it either 
generally the subterraneous place in which the dead reside, or that place in particular 
in which those are tormented who incur the divine displeasure. “See Hesiod, Theo- 
gon. ver. 720. p. 108. Lucian, De Luctu, tom. 2. opp. p. 299. 300. and others cited 
by Lamb. Bos in his Diss. de Etymologia Greca, p. 41. Wherefore raprapdéw, 
according to the common usage of the Greeks, is nothing more than “ to cast or thrust 
down into hell.” That St. Peter used the word in a new and hitherto unheard of 
sense, seems to me to be wholly incredible. I consider those, therefore, to interpret 
the divine writer more correctly who suppose him to have said simply that God pre- 
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Tov Lwrijpoc Adywv wereoptvoc tavra, rupt KoAacOhoecSa: gas- 
kdvtwy reve daiuovac’ oO mw¢ olov rabeiy aowparove Svrac 3 7d 
yap aowparov apnxavov tmaveiy UTG owpuaTog avayKn your 
awpacw avtote tiv Kédactw brodtyecSat wepuKdar Tacxev, “I 
am also convinced of this, that demons have bodies, from the 
words of our Saviour, affirming that they shall be punished with 
fire: which how could it be were they altogether incorporeal ? 
it being impossible for that which is both itself incorporeal and 
vitally ununited to any body, to suffer from a body. herefore 
of necessity it must be granted, by us Christians, that devils 
shall receive punishment of sense and pain hereafter, in bodies 
capable of suffering.® 


cipitated the delinquent angels into hell, or thrust them down from heaven into a 
place, wherever it may be, full of pain and misery. What he observes in passing 
respecting the use of the word raprapéw and the Titans, has been noticed also by 
others. Apollodorus, Bibliothecew, lib. 1. cap. 1. sect. 3. p. 3. and cap. 2. sect. 1. p. 
4. employs the word cararaprapéw in speaking of Jupiter hurling the Titans down 
into Tartarus. . 

5 Even this last argument seems to me to be relied upon with more confidence than 
it deserves by the ancients as well as moderns, who hold the angels to be enveloped in 
bodies. In the first place, I am at a loss to conceive the reason why they are to be 
considered as grievously in error, who suppose our Saviour to be theatening the 
wicked angels not with corporeal and sensible fire, but with mental pains and 
tortures. This was formerly the opinion of grave and eminent men among the Chris- 
tian fathers, of whom Dion. Petavius makes mention in his Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 3. 
lib. 3. de Angelis, cap. 5. p. 103. And not a few of the moderns also, who are wholly 
removed from all suspicion of pernicious errors, firmly maintain the same doctrine. 
As our Saviour frequently compares the joys of heaven to a feast, I do not see why it 
is to be considered dangerous to the divine truth to suppose that he also spoke 
figuratively of the punishments of hell, and in order to demonstrate more vividly and 
clearly the dreadful sufferings which wicked angels and men will have to undergo, 
borrowed an image from the most exquisite of torments inflicted upon human male- 
factors. For my own part I conceive no greater injury is done to the Christian 
religion by supposing the fire with which the rich glutton is tormented to be figurative 
than by regarding the feast, at which Lazarus is said to be present along with Abraham, 
as an image and emblem of supreme felicity. But even granting the opinion which in- 
terprets hell-fire of the torture and misery of the mind to be inadmissible, still this will not 
much benefit the cause of those who ascribe eternal and natural bodies to angels. For 
the utmost that can be inferred from these sayings of our Saviour will be this, that the 
wicked angels alone are clothed in these bodies, and that not always, but only while 
they are tortured and tormented in hell. They will be no proof therefore that the 
good as well as bad angels have their respective bodies, nor even that the bodies which 
the wicked angels possess during their punishment in hell, are natural to them. For 
there is nothing to hinder those who hold the contrary doctrine from saying that the 
Supreme Being gives these angels a certain body by,way of punishment, to render 
them susceptible of greater suffering, and to subject them to the action of fire. A 
notion very similar to this was entertained by Lactantius, who affirms that the souls of 
wicked men contract a certain dross or contagion in the body, by means of which they 
can hereafter be tormented and made to feel the force of hell-fire, Institut. Divinar. lib. 
7. cap. 20. p. 560. “ Forasmuch as the wicked have polluted themselves by evil desires, 
they bear a sort of intermediate nature between the immortal and mortal, and have a 
certain imbecility from the contagion of the flesh: to whose desires and lusts the souls ° 
being addicted, contract a certain indelible stain and earthy taint: and when this has 
become thoroughly ingrained in them by length of time, the souls acquire such‘a nature 
that although incapable of being wholly extinguished, as being derived from God, they 
nevertheless become susceptible of torture through the blemish of the body, which is 
impressed by crimes, and gives the sense of pain.” Lastly, to confess the candid 
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Now if angels in general, that is, all created beings superior 
to men, be substances incorporeal, or souls vitally united to 
bodies, though not always the same, but sometimes of one kind, 


truth, those persons seem to me to speak somewhat more boldly than the circum- 
scribed nature of our knowledge will warrant, when they deny that a spirit is 
altogether incapable of being affected by fire. Who can take upon himself to decide 
that it is beyond the power of God to produce such fire as shall be able to cause pain 
and torment even to spirits? For my part I own myself much pleased with the 
modesty and wisdom of those who assume this one thing from our Saviour’s words, 
namely, that the rebellious angels as well as wicked souls will be punished with the 
most exquisite torments in hell, and on that account lead such a life as may not 
subject them hereafter to the visitation of the divine avenging justice : but either leave 
all other questions on the nature of this fire and the infernal punishments altogether 
untouched or at least handle them with becoming diffidence and caution. 

The ancient doctrine of the bodies of genii, which was first entertained by the 
Platonists, and subsequently by the Jews and principal Christian fathers, after being 
assailed and apparently altogether demolished by the scholastic doctors in the middle 
ages, gradually acquired new strength from the period of the reformation. Probably 
the first to revive it was Michael Servetus, a man beyond measure addicted to strange 
and novel opinions; of whose thirty Epistles to John Calvin, subjoined to what he 
calls the Restitutio Christianismi, the fourth, p. 583. &c. is wholly taken up in the 
defence of this doctrine. At the commencement of this epistle he thus expresses 
himself: “ You consider this gross heresy in me that I attribute something 
visible or perceptible to spirits and angels. This gross faith was embraced by the 
rude disciples of old, and is embraced by true Christians in the present day, although 
sublime mathematicians and metaphysicians ridicule it.” A little afterwards he pro- 
ceeds in this manner: ‘‘ The ancient theologians attributed a certain matter susceptible 
of divine light and a certain substantial body to spirits and angels: and the same is 
affirmed by St. Basil the Great and St. Augustine himself, of whom you boast as your 
support and patron. He himself has said De Genesi, that this light of the sun isa 
substance and a penetrable body. Such is the body of an angel, penetrable from 
without, a spiritual body, an ethereal substance. —They have their own proper 
substance, which we shall hereafter sensibly perceive, and would now perceive, if our 
senses were sufficiently exquisite. Celestial creatures under the form of angel we 
call visible, under the form of spirit invisible to us but yet truly visible in themselves. 
These, with David, we call breaths of air and flames of fire, that is superelementary, 
not having flesh and earthy bones, as Christ saith.” He then argues that the bodies of 
angels, like those of men, differ from each other in excellence and agility. ‘;As among 
men, 80 among those spirits, some rule over others, and are more excellent, more acute, 
having more agility, tenuity, and splendour.” In the sequel he defends the well-known 
opinion of Josephus and many others, which supposes demons to have formerly con- 
sorted with women, and afterwards to have been hurled down by God into Tartarus 
along with the giants. As this man had an amazing number of followers, this opinion 
also was most probably received by many of his contemporaries, In the Romish church 
itself, as I recollect having noticed before, Thom. Cajetanus and some others contended 
that bodies are at least to be assigned to evildemons. Nor are there wanting among the 
professors of the better doctrine men who hold it to be more probable that angels have 
bodies: out of whom I merely mention Huld. Zanchius, De Operibus sex Dierum, lib. 2. 
cap. 3. But this doctrine found a much greater number of admirers and patrons in 
the following century; whose names it would be too tedious to enumerate: and that 
even in our own time both philosophers and theologians of the highest eminence are 
favourable to it, is too well known to require being dwelt upon. And yet they have 
not all been led into it in the same. way. Some adopted it out of reverence 
for the ancient fathers of the Christian church: others were influenced by the 
principles of the philosophy they were devoted. to; while many have no other 
cause for preferring it to the common opinion than that it seems to be more easy of 
comprehension to the human intellect.. In our own times the learned professor J. 
Christ. Loersius wrote a work professedly to prove, that. angels have their own 
bodies, Diss. de Angelorum Corporibus, Duesberg, 1719. in 4to. But he was opposed 
by the illustrious Steph. Vitus, in his Schediasma, inserted in the Biblioth. Bremens. 
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and sometimes of another, and never quite separate from all 
body; it may seem probable from hence, that though there be 
other incorporeal substances besides the Deity, yet vita incor- 


Theol. Philol. tom. 6. par. 3. p. 418. wherein he stoutly and learnedly defends the vulgar 
opinion. In these two publications we have brought before us with great ingenuity 
almost every thing that can be suggested in corroboration of the respective opinions : 
wherefore I fancy I shall do an acceptable service to most of my readers by giving a 
short digest of the arguments made use of on both sides, and interspersing where I 
deem it necessary an occasional remark of my own. 

The proofs adduced by Loérsius to show that genii as well as men are united to cer- 
tain bodies, may conveniently be divided into three classes: The first class is borrowed 
from authorities : the second consists of arguments drawn from philosophy : the third 
comprises the sayings of holy writ. He assigns the first place to the testimonies and 
authorities of the Jews and of the ancient fathers of the Christian church, some of 
whom as is well known, supposed the angels to be wholly corporeal, while others 
regarded them as compounded of soul and body, sect. 3—5. This constant doctrine 
of the early Christians was first corrupted, as he supposes, by the idle subtleties of 
schoolmen, who were led by a blind admiration of Aristotle to consider the angels as 
perfectly resembling his intelligences. ‘‘If the doctrine of the fathers,” says he, sect. 
6. p. 6. “had been preserved, angels at this day would be held to be endowed with 
bodies: but it was by degrees neglected and obscured: there followed the times in 
which——the authority of Aristotle began to prevail, who was received as an authority 
into the church itself ; when the follies and subtleties of the schoolmen rose to the 
greatest height———who blinded by their admiration of Aristotle followed him as their 
sole guide and leader: and as he had pronounced the daipovec to be simple and 
abstract intelligences, they were obliged in accordance with him to assert that angels 
are spirits devoid of all natural body.” We have already seen that Dr. Cudworth 
agrees with Loersius: and there are not a few others by whom the same conjecture, or, 
if you please, opinion, is adopted, 

What his adversary advances in reply to all this, may in a great measure be easily 
conjectured. 1. He denies first of all that the authority of the ancient Jews and 
Christian fathers is such as to warrant our giving credence to them without reason and 
argument: seeing that these men were credulous and unthinking enough to adopt 
many of the precepts of the ancient Chaldeans and Platonists without exercising the 
slightest judgment of their own. 2, A considerable number, he observes, of the ancient 
fathers, who are cited by Loérsius as favourable to himeelf, held angels to be wholly 
corporeal rather than compounded of body and soul, and therefore are of very little 
weight towards confirming his opinion, sect. 11. p. 442. 3. He contends that it is 
altogether wrong to say that the opinion of those who divest‘angels of all corporeity 
was derived from the philosophy of Aristotle: that there were patrons of this doctrine 
before Aristotle's discipline was received among Christians: nay that there were men 
who asserted angels to be incorporeal before Aristotle existed, sect. 12. p. 446. in short, 
that Aristotle himself is more favourable to those who attribute than to those who deny 
bodies to angels: for his intelligences live united to the celestial orbs, as to their proper 
bodies, and are altogether inseparable from them: see his Metaphys. lib. 5. cap. 8. lib, 
14. cap. 8, To whom may be added Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap.7. 4. 
Lastly, he produces a long array of those of the ancient fathers, who supposed angels 
to be simple spirits and wholly abstracted from all body: for he considers this to have 
been the opinion of Clemens Alexandrinus, Hippolytus, Gregorius - Thaumaturgus, 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, Methodius, Eusebius, Lactantius, Theodoret, and many others, 
whose names it is at present unnecessary to enumerate, sect. 9. p. 437. &c.* 

Most part of this I approve of, as well and truly observed ; neither do I altogether 
reject what he says respecting the intelligences of Aristotle, from which many suppose 
the echoolmen’s notion of angels to be derived. As I have already declared before, I 
consider the precepts of the Peripatetic philosophy to have afforded not a little assist- 
ance to those who wished to abrogtte the ancient doctrine respecting the bodies of 
angels: but still there is a great difference between Aristotle’s intelligences and angels 
as they are represented by modern theologians. The learned writer's assertion how- 
ever, that not a few of the ancient fathers entirely abetracted angels from all body, as 
we do at the present day, I can hardly believe to be true. Before him Gerh. Jo. 
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porea, “a life perfectly incorporeal,” in the forementioned 
Origenic sense, or sine corporee adjectionis societate vivere, “ to 
live altogether without the society of any corporeal adjection,” 


Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 17. Geverh. Elmenhorstius, Notes ad Genna- 
dum Massiliensem, cap. 12. p. 128. and especially Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theol. 
tom. 3, lib. 1. de Angelis, cap. 3. p. 7. have already named many fathers who, as they 
suppose, held angels to be wholly incorporeal. But on attentively examining all these 
passages, I do not find one so certain and clear as to put it beyond controversy that its 
author entirely deprived them of all body : wherefore I almost come to the conclusion, 
that in the first ages of Christianity there was hardly one who did so. The principal 
passages usually brought forward as proofs of angels being regarded as mere spirits by 
some of the ancient fathers, may be conveniently distributed into three classes. Some 
said that angels are nothing but wryvedyara, or “ spirits,” and that rvedpa is dvAog or 
destitute of matter: others called them dowparoe or “ incorporeal:” lastly, others 
termed them dec, that is, ‘‘ minds,” and yvonrol and yvoepoi, “ intelligible” and “ in- 
telligent.” But if I am not altogether mistaken, these words possess much leas weight 
than learned men suppose, towards confirming the opinion adopted by them. 
I. In the first place, if the word wyevpa were used by the ancients in the sense in 
which it is usually understood at the present day, the question would be completely 
settled, and those who called the angels rvstpara would unquestionably be to be 
regarded ,as having divested them of all body. But I have already more than once 
remarked, that this word in ancient authors frequently means not what we call spirit, 
but a thin, subtle nature resembling a shadow rather than body, and yet consisting of 8 
certain matter. [Ongen, Ilepi dpywy, lib. 1. cap. 1. sect. 1. p. 49. tom. 1. opp. 
expressly declares spirit to be body. Add sect. 2. p. 50.] Neither is it of any moment 
in this question, that others call xvedpa or “ spirit,” @UAog or “devoid of matter.” 
For by the word Ay the ancients understand the grosser matter of which visible bodies 
consist ; to which they are every where accustomed to oppose another of a nobler and 
better nature. Wherefore those who call spirits djAo: mean merely that they are des- 
titute of such matter as the bodies of ourselves and other animals are composed of. 
Besides, if it were certain that they attached the same signification to the word wvevdpa 
as it usually bears at the present day, it still would remain a question, whether or not 
those who call angels spirits applied this name to them in reference to their other and 
more excellent part, namely the soul. Men, who consist of two natures, body and 
soul, are frequently named from one of them, either Wvyai or owpara, and yet no 
one would conclude from this, that they are either mere spirits or mere bodies. Nor 
are those of the ancients who suppose the angels to be compounded of soul and body, 
accustomed to speak differently of them, as might easily be proved even from various 
passages of St. Augustine alone. For although he for the most part inclines to the 
side of those who assign a twofold nature to angels, nevertheless he is accustomed 
sometimes to call them simply spirits, and sometimes again corporeal from their other 
nature, I will illustrate what I say by the example of Clemens Alexandrinus, who is 
ranked by Vitus and others in the number of those who divested angels of all cor- 
poreity. [Compare Beausobre, Hist. du Manich. Not. p. 484.] This Clemens in 
_many parts of his works called angels wyvedpara or spirits, nor could he do otherwine, 
as they are styled so in scripture: but the way in which he defined spirit we learn 
from Jo. Veccus, in his book, De Processione Spiritus Sancti in Leon. Allatius’ 
Grecia Orthodoxa tom. 1. p. 248. who gives this definition of spirit: Ivetpa péy 
tori Aewr1 cai didog cal doxynpdriorog kewopevrien barapkec, “Spirit is a most 
subtle substance devoid of all matter and form.” o that reads this would not sup- 
pose Clemens to be altogether averse to the doctrine of those who invest the angels 
with body? And yet the same Clemens, Peedagog. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 122. tells us that 
the good angels feed upon a certain food, namely manna, which was formerly given 
from heaven to the Jews in the desert, and in another passage, Stromat. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
p. 538. he assigns as the reason of the wicked angels being tumed out of heaven, that 
they had given themselves up to lusts and had consorted with wom . For who can 
either eat or have illicit intercourse with women without possessing body? Clemens 
therefore either supposed the angels to be wholly corporeal, although he had no doubt 
of their being wvetyara, or at least held them to be associated with body. Wherefore 
if learned men will take my advice on this question, they will cease to appeal to those 
passages in-which angels are called rvedpara and Xerroi and GvAos. 
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is a privilege properly belonging to the holy Trinity only ; and 
consequently therefore, that human souls, when by death they 
are divested of these gross earthly bodies, they do not then live 


II, Again, those who called the angels “ incorporeal” and doeparos, can with still 
much less reason be said to have supposed them to be divested of all body. For 
as I have already shown above, it is manifest from innumerable passages of the | 
ancients, that they call that déaparoy and “incorporeal,” which_is destitute of 
solid and concrete matter, nor are these names employed by them in an absolute but 
only in a comparative sense, unless the discourse be of God. [This is clearly inculcated 
by Origen, Pref. xepi dpyoy, sect. 8. p. 49. tom. 1. opp.] Which I shall again 
exemplify by a passage bearing upon the present question. Jo. Damascenus, the 
father of the Greek schoolmen, is ranked by most men among those who held angels to 
be without body. They are led to do so by the following paseage, occurring in his De 
Orthodoxa Fide, lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 155. &c. tom. 1. opp. “AyyeAog roivuy ioriy otcia 
voepd, aei ceynroc dowparog, “ An angel is an intelligent substance, in perpetual 
motion ———devoid of body.” The erudite Mich. Lequienius, who has published an 
accurate and neat edition of Damascenus, in a note subjoined to this passage, considers 
it to be a clear evidence that the author entertained more correct views than those who 
hold angels to be either wholly corporeal or united to bodies. And I would willingly 
concur in this opinion myself, if Damascenus had left nothing else on record respecting 
the nature of angels besides these words, But I am restrained by what follows a little 
after: "Aowparog 03 Néysrat, cai didoc, Sc0y rap’ Hpac. May yap ovynpevdperoy 
pvc Sedy, roy pdvoy doby«ptroy, xayb re cai vrAscdy siploxerat, pbvoy ydp 
dvrwe dvdoy 1rd Seiov tori cai dowparoy, “ But it is called incorporeal and imma- 
terial, in reference to ourselves. For in comparison with God, who alone is uncom- 
pounded, every thing is found to be compound, and gross, and material; the divine 
nature alone being immaterial and incorporeal.” Who does not perceive from this 
that Damascenus by no means supposed the angels to be. perfectly simple and divested 
of all body, but called them incorporeal comparatively only and in respect to mankind ? 
But he declares his opinion more explicitly even below, cap. 12. p. 179. which passage 
of his I shall not scruple to transcribe, the more clearly to show that the words and 
phrases of ancient writers are not to be estimated according to our own notions, and 
that those who think proper to avail themselves of the authority of the fathers, ought 
first of all to make themselves acquainted with their phraseology. Damascenus distin- 
guishes dowpara, dépara, and doynpdriora, “ incorporeal, invisible, and formless 
- things,” into those which are such car’ odsiay, “ by their owh essence,” and those 
kara yaw, ‘ according to grace;” as also into those which are so called ¢écet, “ by 

eir own nature,’ and those xpéc ry ric bAnc waxbrnra, “com with the 
crassitude of matter.” He then goes on as follows ;’Ewxi Seo piv ody pboee ixi de 
dyyidwy cai dapdvey cai Weydy ydpert, eai ‘QE IPOS TH'N THE “YAHE 
MAXYTHTA, Nkyeras dowparoy, “To be incorporeal therefore belongs to God by 
nature; but to angels and demons and souls according to grace, and in respect to the 
crassitude of matter.” Consequently, according to Damascenus’ doctrine, the angels 
oe of matter, but of such as is far more subtle than this grose and palpable matter 

ours, 

III. Those ancient fathers seem to come nearest to the doctrine of angels being 
entirely without bodies, who term the angels véec, “‘ minds,” and soepol and yvonroi : 
as js done by Dionysius the Areopagite and many others whose sayings are collected 
by Petavius. For my own » however, I would not place much confidence even in 
these passages. Not tos of other things, it ought to be seen first of all whether in 
- calling-the angels »dge¢ they meant to express the whole of their nature or borrowed 
this word only from their better and more excellent part. For we can also call a man 
vovc or mind, from mind or reason being his nobler part, although nobody doubts that 
he is at the same time endowed with body. Gregorius Nazianzenus is among those 
who style the angels dsc. See Orat. 35. p. 560. and Carm. de Virginit. p. 43. tom. 
l. opp. But in the former of the passages here alluded to he himself shows that he 
does not mean this word to be taken in a sense to signify a nature altogether devoid of 
body. For he openly acknowledges his ignorance, whether angels are incorporeal or 
not, although in a certain sense they may be called yoepai duvduscic, and wdec: wy 
ely ye doeparoc ierw, i) rs éyyérara, “but to us at least let them be incorporeal, 
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and act completely, without the conjunction of any body, and so 
continue till the resurrection or day of judgment; this being 
privilege, which not so much as the angels themselves, and 


or as nearly so as possible.” He repeats the same doctrine more clearly, Orat. 38. p. 
617. Nay in another passage he very frankly declares it to be more probable in his 
. opinion that nothing is simple and devoid of.all body except God. Thus having said 

that men are compounded, Orat. 37. p. 601. he subjoins as follows: Ov«n ofda 62, & 
pe) wal dyyedoat cal raca gibt i) dvw cai pera thy rpidda’ Kgv amdoé TevEec oa 
kai mpdc Td Kaddy waywrepot, “ But I do not know whether the same may not be 
said of the angels and every celestial nature except the Trinity: although in other 
respects they are endowed with a certain simple nature, and are more firmly constituted 
for geod.” In these words we may perceive Nazianzenus is disposed to concur with 
those who hold nothing to be simple and open but God, and nevertheless asserts the 
angels to be in a certain respect simple: which evidently shows, how very uncertain 
those ancient fathers who reckon simplicity among the properties of angels, are as 
evidences in this question. I come now to the words voepdc and vonroc, made use of 
by many of the ancients in describing the nature of angels, which they frequently term 
gboec or duydusee voepai and yonrai. The meanings of these words in the Platonists 
are various and uncertain: but the most common is that which Maximus in his Scholia 
ad cap. 9. Dionysii Areopagite De Divinis Nominibus, p. 818. tum. 1. opp. Dionysii, 
has expressed in these words: ’loréov, Srt vonroy piv tori 7d ry aicInoe odx 
troxtrroy, obre rd voepdy Exo ty iavTy voepoy Ot rd amd Kai a7roAUrouc 
éxov rac vonoec, we dyytdou, “ Be it known, that the intelligible is that which does 
not fall under-the senses, nor has intelligence in itself- but the intelligent, that | 
which has simple and free intellections in itself, as the angels.” Therefore when the 
angels are called vonroi, it means that they are natures not falling under the senses, 
and perceptible to the mind alone; and when they are termed »orpoi, that they do 
ndt understand and know like ourselves, who perceive and comprehend objects by the 
help of the senses, but in a different manner, simply, freely, and without matter. But 
neither of these names seems to me to be such that he who calls angels either by one 
or the other of them is to be considered as having divested them of all body. That 
which does not fal under the senses and is cognizable only to the mind and thought 
is not necessarily on that account to be considered as devoid of body. And most of 
those who hold the angels to be either wholly corporeal or at least invested with body, 
at the same time suppose their bodies to be of such tenuity that they escape our senses 
by their very nature. I will admit it to follow from the other name, that those who 
applied it to angels, denied to them the possession of senses and members like our own : 
but I deny that it proves them to have deprived these celestial beings of all body also. 
For it is possible for that which is without the senses and members of grosser matter 
to be, as Cicero says, De Finib. Bonor. et Malor. lib. 4. cap. 14. p. 2483. tom. 8. opp. 
in alique tamen genere corporis, “‘ in some kind of body nevertheless,” and to consist of 
a certain sort of matter far different from that which we know. What man conversant 
with the things and opinions of antiquity is not aware that some of the most eminent 
of the ancient philosophers, although they discard from the soul the faculty of sensa- 
tion and deny that it possesses any thing in common with our body, suppose it never- 
theless to be compounded of a certain matter? These maintain that the soul when 
separated from the body is voepdc, that is, perceives and knows without the aid of the 
senses, and yet is in a certain measure corporeal. Besides the ancients themselves 
who call angels duvdpere voepai and yonroi, speak of them in such terms as must 
convince every intelligent person that they did not regard them as perfectly simple 
natures. Damascenus, as we have already shown, declares the angel to be af odcia 
voepd, and yet does not hesitate to affirm that it is exempt from body, not in itself but 
in reference to men only. To him add Joannes Thessalonicensis, whoee words are 
particularly explicit, Acta Concilii Niceni, 2. tom. 4. Concilior. p. 293. 294. NOE- 
POY'S piv abrove n caSorixn éxcArAnola ysvione, ob piv downdrovg wavrn cai 
dopdrouc, “The catholic church acknowledges them to be intelligible, but yet not 
wholly incorporeal and invisible.” It is unnecessary to add more authors, Wherefore 
without wishing to detract from the learning and erudition of those great and eminent 
men who suppose that a considerable number of the earliest Christian fathers held 
angels to be mere spirits, I cannot but frankly confess my conviction, that it is impos- 
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therefore no created finite being, is capable of; the imperfection 


of whose nature necessarily requires the conjunction of some 
body with them, to make them up complete: without which, it 


ne to produce a single one during the first four centuries, who openly professed this 
octrine. 


', I come now to the second class of arguments, by which the erudite Loérsius fancied — 


he would be able to prove to the satisfaction of every one, that angels are invested 
with body : this is the philosophic. As one of the principles of the entire demonstra- 
tion he lays it down, sect. 7. p.7, that soul and body are two things, totally distinct 
from and opposed to each other ; that the nature of the soul is perfected by cogitation 
alone, but that of the body by extension ; from which he afterwards concludes, “ that 
there can be no communication between body and mind in themselves; that no. body can 
be moved by finite mind through any power of its own; and that no mind, inasmuch as it 
has no surface, can be affected by body.” This being established he proceeds, sect. 8. 
p. 9. to the end the Deity may have had in view in creating his works, which he sup- 
poses to have been simply “that he might manifest himself and all his perfections and 
glory in the most illustrious manner, that is, might show himself to be glorious and 
wonderful.” Upon this end he discourses at much length and with great elegance and 
ingenuity, principally for the purpose of proving that such a motive, so far from being 
repugnant to the divine nature, is entirely in accordance with it; he next insists upon 
its being evident from this end, “ that it behoved God ‘to create not minds alone, but 
minds united to body:” which he undertakes to prove more clearly in the sequel. 
God, says the learned writer, is of such infinite power, that he could have displayed 
and made known his glory in minds alone, without all corporeal things. _ But this he 
was unwilling to do, as the thing itself declares. For he created this corporeal universe, 
and revealed his majesty and glory in it in the most wonderful manner. Therefore he 
wishes to be known from and praised for his works, sect. 9. p.11—I3. Hence to 
obtain this end it was necessary to create minds, ‘“ because bodies alone neither know 
nor coinprehend what God wishes to be known ; which minds should be adapted both 
by their own nature and by all the faculties they are endowed with for the con- 
templation and celebratien of the glory of God,” sect. 10. p. 13. But for the same 
reason those minds were necessarily to be united with body. For if they had existed 
alone without body, the whole theatre of divine glory which we behold would have 
been useless ; since minds, alone and ununited to body, can neither see, nor feel, nor 
move things consisting of matter, nor be affected by them ; also without body they are 
unable to enjoy the society and friendship of other minds. But who will deny it to 
be within the province of angels to know, celebrate, and pro¢laim the majesty of 
God? Whereas, if they had been destitute of body, “ this vast and magnificent 
theatre of the divine glory would have been built in vain as regards the angels, who 
would have had no share in it, as they neither could have sustained the part of actors 
nor spectators,” sect. 11. p. 15—17. This constitutes the first argument, as it were, 
of the learned writer; which, although stated somewhat differently and circuitously by 
himself, and adorned with much elegant colouring, may nevertheless be comprehended 
in a few words. The substance of the whole demonstration is as follows: Whatever 
natures were created to know and understand the glory and majesty of the supreme 
Being from his works, must necessarily be endowed with body ; for mind alone neither 
feels, nor sees, nor knows any thing corporeal ; but angels were created by God for the 
purpose of being witnesses and spectators of all his glory; therefore we are to suppose 
that angels partake of body. ar . ; 

It is evident from this argument, that ‘the whole disputation is reduced to this one 
question: whether mind, alone and having no body associated with it, can neither 
perceive, nor feel, nor affect corporeal things. The learned writer who contends 
that angels are united with bodies, takes this for granted; and in doing so I am in- 
clined to think he assumes more than he has a right to do. [The same was assumed 
by the Epicureans, according to Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2897. &c. 
and cap. 13, 2899.) He who maintains that minds alone are incapable of seeing, feeling, 
or affecting material things, ought to possess an accurate knowledge of minds, and to 
be thoroughly acquainted with their entire nature. For how will it be possible for us 
to determine what any thing can or cannot do, unless we perfectly comprehend its 
entire nature and character? But for my part I very much doubt whether any mortal 
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is inconceivable, how they should either have sense or imagi- 
nation. And thus doth Origen, consentaneously to his own 
principles, conclude:* “H rg iauriig pice aowmaroc xat adparoc 


can with justice arrogate to himself any such knowledge. We know certain properties 
and affections of our own minds, but their interior nature has not been disclosed to 
us either by reason or divine revelation ; which clearly shows us in what estimation we 
ought to hold this argument, so greatly relied upon by the learned writer. But con- 
ceding it to be the case, as he supposes, that mere spirit is altogether incapable of per- 
ceiving and knowing any thing corporeal, even then he will not be able to carry his 
point. He doubtless will admit that the glory and majesty of the Creator may be 
understood from the clear and perspicuous notions and forms of created things, as well 
as from the contemplation of the same by the eyes and senses, A man born blind is 
enabled, by the instruction of others in possession of their eyesight, to form in his 
mind clear and evident conceptions and images of this universe of things, and to draw 
from them matter of praise to God as solid as that which others derive from the con- 
templation of the objects themselves. Why therefore may we not say that God im- 
printed clear and distinct forms and images of his works upon the minds of his angels, 
so that although unable to see the world with eyes, they nevertheless have it ever 
. present to their mind and thoughts? In that case will they be disqualified by their 
want of body for the comprehension of the majesty of their supreme Creator and 
Parent, and the contemplation of his perfection? No one, I imagine, will assert as 
much. But:ceasing all disputation, let us come rather to what the illustrious Vitus 
brings forward in refutation of this argument. The purpose of this note does not 
require us to repeat all that he has said upon the point. [I shall therefore omit his 
remarks upon the difference between mind and body, upon the end which the Deity 
proposed to himself in creating this world, and upon other matters connected there- 
with, as not altogether relevant to the present question ; and shall confine myself to 
that portion more immediately bearing upon the argument itself. The whole con- 
troversy, says he, turns upon this, ‘‘ Whether bodies can become known to angels, 
although they are themselves destitute of body.” But my opponent founds the whole 
of his argumentation upon this. principle: That owing to the great difference between 
mind and body, there can be no communication between them, and body cannet be 
moved by a finite mind by virtue of its own proper power ; and on the other hand, 
mind cannot be affected by body. This is of itself sufficient to demolish the whole of 
his demonstration. For it follows thence, that it is utterly impossible either for mind to 
act upon body or body upon mind ; and if this be true, it is also unquestionable, that 
minds cannot derive from body any knowledge of other bodies or any notions and 
images of things, and that all our knowledge of bodies is to be ascribed solely to God 
himself. The question therefore is, How does God impart a knowledge of bodies to 
souls and angels? sect.14. p.455—457. our or five modes suggest themselves, 
which for the sake of brevity I now pass over. But my opponent denies this to be 
possible without the intervention of a body of their own. For my part, J consider 
this to be both absurd in itself and repugnant to his own principles, He himself per- 
ceives that bodies and minds are of such an opposite nature as to admit of no commu- 
nication between them. Therefore all communication of the kind, according to his 
opinion, ought to be referred solely to the omnipotence of the divine will, and body 
of itself therefore contributes nothing towards our knowledge. But to the infinite 
- power it will be as easy a task to produce in us the notions of bodies by some other 
means as by a certain proper body. Indeed I should prefer as more worthy of God, 
who always follows the most simple course, the doctrine of those who explain the 
communication between body and mind from the laws of a preordained harmony, and 
affirm that they are so linked together by the divine power, that on the body being 
moved or affected in a certain way certain corresponding notions arise also in the 
mind. But if such be the case, this conjunction of our mind with body seems to 
conduce to the variety and adornment of the world rather than to the knowledge of 
external bodies. Be this as it may, I consider it to be highly reprehensible in my 
adversary to suppose that God is unable to produce impressions on angels in any other 





* Cont, Cels, lib.7. p. 353. 
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way than that in which they are produced in ourselves, It is also derogatory to the 
Deity to assert that the notions of our minds ‘cannot be communicated to other minds, 
except through the medium of body. “This seems to me to be the same as supposing 
that bodies cannot move other bodies except by the intervention of certain finite 
minds. Bodies by their own nature are as incapable of moving other bodies, as pure 
minds are of acting upon other minds. By the same rule, therefore, that God has laid 
down laws by which one body can move another, so was he able to prescribe other 
laws by which pure minds can communicate their own ideas, and the determinations of 
the will to one another.” This is a brief summary of the somewhat copious argu- 
mentation of Vitus, sect. 16. 17. p. 455—464. I have omitted nothing that is at all 
illustrative of the question at issue. Return we now to Loérsius, 
He pursues his argument thus, sect. 12. p. 17. Angels are principal actors in this 
theatre of God which we call the world. They are his perpetual ambassadors, and 
execute all his behests, now scattering and discomfiting his enemies, now affording 
support and assistance to the good. And how can ‘they perform all this if they be mere 
spirits entirely destitute of body, and unable to do any thing but think? The force of 
the argument is self-evident : Those who perform things that cannot be done without 
the intervention of body, must necessarily be partakers of body: the angels are often 
commissioned to perform and do perform such things: therefore, &c. To this argu- | 
ment Vitus replies, sect. 18. p. 464: “that it is possible for a certain connexion to have 
been established by God between angels and external borlies, or such a preordained 
harmony as exists between soul and body, that both angels can act upon bodies, and 
bodies upon angels.” And such a connexion being admitted, the angels will not only 
be able to think, but to act and move also, and may as justly be said to be the causes of 
all the motions they seem to produce, as our minds are of those which they excite in 
our bodies. I am afraid this answer will appear to many to be somewhat too obscure ; I 
shall therefore add a few words to it in explanation. The whole gist of the argument 
he is opposing, lies in this precept: That which is pure spirit and destitute of body, 
cannot excite, destroy, or in any other way affect other bodies. I should ask first of 
all how learned men ascertained the truth of this precept. If I am not altogether 
mistaken, before we can determine that spirit is incapable of exciting and affecting 
other bodies except through the medium of body, we ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the nature of spirit. For my part, I am by no means the man to 
suppose that I possess so accurate a knowledge of spirits ; let others see whether they 
can say more of themselves. But I dismiss all this, and freely assert that pure 
spirit is capable of exciting other bodies even without the intervention of body, and 
that this is evidenced both in the case of God and of our own souls. No wise man will 
deny the Deity to be most simple minded, and yet it is beyond all controversy that all 
motion of bodies proceeds from him. But some will tell us, perhaps, that there is a 
great difference between God and an angel, and that what is applicable to the former, 
ought by no means to be ascribed to the latter. (Certainly, the difference between God 
and the angels is as great as that between finite and infinite ; but this has nothing to do 
with the present question. ‘The point at issue is simply whether or not simple spirit 
can excite body. And how great soever may be the disparity between God and the 
angels, which I acknowledge to be infinite, still, it is always manifest from the example 
of the supreme Being, that this does not belong to the class of things which are incom- 
patible and impossible. For if the proposition, “spirit moves body,” were so self- 
repugnant that one notion did away with the other, not even the Deity himself would 
beable to move bodies, as almost all philosophers deny that he can perform what are 
termed contradictories. ‘But if it be possible for naked spirit to move bodies, who is 
to decide positively that angels are unable to do the same? Perhaps some one not 
contented with this, will again appeal to the infinity of God and the finitude of angels ; 
but I ask of him accurately to define to me the limits where the power of a finite 
Spirit begins, and where it ends: what comes within the compass of its capabilities, and 
on the other hand, what surpasses them : and if he is unable to do this, he will pardon 
- me if I consider all that he says to have little bearing upon the matter. The example 
borrowed from the human soul is of itself sufficient to determine this question. I am 
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debrepa’ Srov 82 drevdvoapévn @ wpérepoy lye, Seopévep koetrrovos 
évdipatog sic rove xataowrépove «al aiSepiove «at ovpavlous 
rérouc, “Our soul, which in its own nature is incorporeal and 


aware that philosophers are much divided in opinion when they come to discuss the 
connexion of body and soul, and attempt to explam how it happens that certain 
motions of the body are immediately consequent upon certain thoughts and motions of 
the soul. But as far as regards our present subject, I hold it not to be of the 
slightest moment which of these opinions is preferred to the others. For whatever 
may be the way in which body is caused to move at the will and pleasure of the soul, 
this one thing is at least clear from thence, that it is possible for bodies to be moved 
and turned at the impulse of incorporeal spirit. Should any one attempt to elude this 
argument by adopting the doctrine of the Platonists, who assert that souls are clothed in 
certain subtle veliicles or bodies, and are enabled by the intervention of these vehicles, 
to act upon the solid and concrete body we are invested with, he still will not get rid of 
the.difficulty. For we shall merely ascend a little higher and again ask him, by what 
means a soul which is destitute of body can incite and move this vehicle as they call it. 
Whatever reply he may return to this question, it will admit of being made use of for 
the refutation of those who maintain that simple spirit is utterly incapable of affecting 
body. 1 might, if so disposed, go a little farther even, and eoncede what learned men 
assume, that no body can be affected except by body. For granting this, it still might 
become a matter of question whether it is altogether abeurd to suppose that an angel, on 
being commissioned to perform certain actions which require a body, either assumes a 
certain body to himeelf, or receives one from God. But I think sufficient bas been 
said to shake the confidence of those who accuse others of gross and childish error for 
holding angels to be devoid of bodies. 

I now produce the third argument-of Loérsius. If angels were minds destitute of all 
pody, they would not be completely happy and perfect. For they would be deaf, 
blind, and dumb, and wholly incapable of being affected by other things: since 
without body, no one sees, hears, speaks, or feels. This he illustrates by the example 
of happy souls living in heaven, which, while they are without body, are supposed to be 
very far from’ perfection and felicity, sect. 13. p. 15—23. His opponent returns 
& twofold answer, sect. 19. p. 566. First: Those only are called blind, dumb, or 
deaf, to whom it is natural to see, speak, and hear ; but this is not natural to angels ; 
therefore they cannot properly be called blind, dumb, or deaf. Secondly: The less the 
angels require the aid of the senses, the more nearly they approach the perfection of 
divine knqwledge : it is not a proof of infirmity but of supreme power in God, that they 
neither hear, nor see, nor speak. To this I shall add nothing, as I have not only 
touched upon the subject above, but also have treated of this question : whether souls 
divested of body are less happy. That the supreme Being, who is certainly devoid of 
all body, nevertheless perceives, hears, and sees, is a proof of its being possible for 
simple spirit to see, hear, and perceive without body. And this is sufficient for the over- 
throw of this argument. 

After putting forth these arguments, the learned writer, sect. 14. p. 23. begins a long 
disputation against those who assert 3 certain bond of connexion between the mind of 
angels and external things, by virtue of which all those things are performed which 
cannot otherwise take place without body. He himself is satisfied that it is impossible 
to imagine any connexion of the kind, either universal or particular, without at the 
same time being involved in the most foolish and absurd opinions. But all this, 
ingenious though it be, and advanced with no little confidence, falls to the ground of 
itself, when the reasoning and arguments upon which his opinion rests are overthrown, 
and may also be easily confuted from what has already been brought forward on the 
subject. Wherefore, that I may not spin out this note to too great a length, I recom- 
mend the curious about these matters to consult the learned author himeelf, and to 
compare his remarks with the replies of Vitus, sect. 20. 21. p. 469—477. 

. III. There now remain the passages of sacred writ, which the erudite Loersius 
considers to be in support and confirmation of his opinion. First of all he cites those 
passages, Psalm ciii, 20. 2 Thess. i. 7. wherein either the angels are described as 
powerful and mighty heroes, or their great achievements recorded, sect. 16. p. 38." He 
then appeals to the celebrated saying of our Saviour, in which he declares that those 
who rise again shall be like the angels, Luke xx. 34. &c. Compare Matt. xxii, 24. 
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invisible, in whatsoever corporeal place it existeth, doth always 
stand in need of a body, suitable to the nature of that place 
respectively: which body it sometimes beareth, having put off 
that, which before was necessary, but is now superfluous for the 
following state; and sometimes again putting on something to 
what before it had, now standing in need of some better clothing, 
to fit it for those more pure, ethereal, and heavenly places.” But, 
in what there follows, we conceive that Origen’s sense having not 
been rightly understood, his words have been altered and per- 
verted ; and that the whole place ought to be read thus: Kat 
i‘veddcato piv emt rv rode yéveow épyoutyn rd yphotuov rpde Ty 
éy TQ voTépg Tig Kvovonc, two hv gy avry’ ivedicato d& U7’ 
éxsivo, 6 hv avaykaiov tw emt yng peAdovTe SiaZgv’ elra wadAw 


‘Mark xii. 24. He next quotes the words of Christ, Luke xxiv. 39. in which he denies 
that angels have flesh and bones. He also has recourse to St. Paul as favourable to his 
argument, who 1 Cor. xiii. 1. attributes a tongue to angels. Lastly, nothing he considers 
is more strongly corroborative of his opinion than the fact, that whenever the angels 
have exhibited themselves to the sight of mortals, they have always appeared endowed 
with bodies. 

The last of these arguments is left altogether untouched by his opponent. Of the 
rest he gives a brief refutation. For my own part, I have already said in reference to 
these passages, Luke xx. 34. and xxiv. 39. what will be sufficient as an answer to those 
who consider them to prove that angels have their own bodies, The remaining three 
arguments, which I have not yet touched upon, may in very few words be stripped of 
all the weight they are supposed to possess. 1. Angels are called mighty and powerful 
in Scripture, and are said to have achieved great things. Can no gne then be called 
strong and mighty, or be the author of great exploits, unless he be clothed in body ? 
Who pray, is not aware, that God is destitute of all body, and yet is called most potent 
and mighty ? 2. St. Paul seems to ascribe a tongue to angels, because he speaks of 

‘ their discourse, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. The exceeding weakness of. this argument I leave 
others to judge of from the following syllogism: He to whom a tongue and other 
members are attributed in sacred writ; must necessarily be endowed with these 
members: but a mouth, hands, feet, arid other members, are assigned to God ; there- 
fore God is furnished with these members. ‘For my part, I should consider the phrase 
made use of by St. Paul to be borrowed from the Jewish proverbs of that time, from 
which no one is ever accustomed to prove any doctrine. 3. When angels have been 
seen, they appear to be clothed in body : therefore they have body. Too rashly con- 
tluded, to say the least of it, most learned disputant! For God also has sometimes 
exhibited himself in the human form, and yet that has not led any man of sane mind to 
ascribe to him a body similar to our own. Are we gifted with sufficient sagacity to be 
able to decide with certainty that the body which angels have appeared clothed in, is 
natural and proper to them, and not an adventitious and merely temporary vestment ? 

Besides these, there are some other matters in Loérsius’ Dissertation, upon which I. 
might say a few words if I were disposed to carry this note to greater length. He 
discusses sect. 17. p. 38. the nature of the body which in his opinion angels possess, 
and supposes it to be composed of a most rare and subtle matter, and not to consist of 
all the members of our bodies, but of those only which “are required for a perfect 
stature.” In particular he deprives them of belly, stomach, and the generative parts, 
Probably he held the same opinion in respect to the bodies of good men after the 
resurrection : and to me indeed he seems pretty plainly to hint as much. He then 
refutes, sect. 18. p. 41. what he supposes may be advanced in opposition to his opinion, 
Lastly, sect 19, p. 46. he contends that this doctrine is calculated to remove many 
difficulties, and to throw greater light upon several important truths, The whole of 
which is canvassed in detail by Steph. Vitus. For myself, I have bestowed more time 
than was requisite upon’an argument, which certainly supplies most ample matter 
for disputation to the curious and sagacious, but contributes little to the promotion of 

, Piety, holiness, and true religion. 
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bvrog rivdg oxhvouc, cal twvyelov olklag avayxalac wou Ty oKhve, 
caradbecSar pv pacity of Adyou Tv érlyaov aiklay TOU oxKhvove, 
ro Oe axnvoc zrevdbcacSa: oixlay ayeporolnroy, alwvioy év roic 
ovpavoic? Afyover 82 of rov Seov avOowwor, rd piv PSaprov 
2ySboaeda av7ro apSapctav. The sense whereof is this: “The 
soul descending hither into generation, put on first that body 
which was useful for it whilst to continue in the womb; and 
then again afterwards such a body as was necessary for it to live 
here upon the earth in. Again, it having here a two-fold kind 
of body, the one of which is called oxijvoc, by St. Paul (being a 
more subtle body, which it had before), the other the super- 
induced earthly house, necessarily subservient to this skenos 
here; the scripture oracles affirm that the earthly house of this 
skenos shall be corrupted or dissolved, but the skenos itself, 
superindue or put ona house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens: the same declaring that the corruptible shall put 
on incorruption, and the mortal immortality."° Where it is 


* Dr. Cudworth’s exposition of this passage of Origen, which, like many others, has 
been very obscurely,translated by Sigismundus Gelenius, is most correct, and his emen- 
dation a felicitous one. In the published edition the Greek words to which the learned 
Doctor has been the first to apply the hand of correction, read as follows: Elra ra\uy 
évrwg rivdg oxnvove imtyeiou, oixiag dvayxalag xov TQ oxnyvet, being altogether 
confused and unintelligible. In the first place, it is clear that éacyeiov is improperly 
connected with the noun oxjyovg. and ought rather to be referred to the following 
word, oisiag. For almost immediately afterwards Origen again mentions éwiysiws 
oixiay, and distinguishes it from that which he calls oxjvog. Therefore Dr. Cud- 
worth has rightly excluded the comma that separates the words iacyelou and oixiag. 
Again, Origen is evidently speaking of two distinct things in these words, an earthly 
house and a tabernacle. Hence the learned Doctor has rightly placed the particle cai 
between oxnvoug and ixcysiov, to show that the discourse is of two different things. 
This particle is extant in the Greek copy, but in an improper place, namely between 
the words oxnvet and raradteoSat: from which it has been correctly transferred to 
the one more suitable for it. I am not aware whether El. Bouhier, the French 
translator, ever read this emendation and exposition of Dr. Cudworth's: and yet m 
the Notes and Conjectures on Origen’s text, p. 401. subjoined to his version, he cor- 
rects the passage in the same way, and in the version itself expresses its sense as here 
given. But I do not equally approve of our author's substitution of the verb évédvearo 
for dwetedécaro, at the beginning of this passage. Toa certain extent he had already 
the example of Gelenius, who thus renders it, in conformity neither with the words nor 
the sense: “ The soul about to be born received a body suitable for it while inhabiting 
the womb.” For my part I consider this emendation unnecessary, nor can I see any 
reason why the passage may not be translated as follows: “The soul on descending 
into generation, or on coming forth from the womb, puts off the body which was sult- 
able and useful for it while it remained in the womb, and assumes another such as 1s 
necessary for the new life which it is entering upon among men.” I am satisfied that 
the phrase ele yéiveoty EpyeoSat, which is frequently made use of in the Platonic 
schools, induced the learned Doctor to attempt the emendation we are speaking of 
He supposed, no doubt, that these words always signify with the Platonists the descent 
of the soul into the womb: and certainly if such were their sense in this place, the 
word dwe~edtcaro would be altogether inadmissible. For what sort of sentence 
would this be: “The soul descending hither into the womb, puts off the body, which 
is necessary for it while in the womb ?” But conversant as he is in other respects wit 
Platonic matters, he did not recollect that although it often occurs in the sense 10 
which he supposed Origen to have here used it, it nevertheless not infrequently sgur 
ia ae Se Platonic writers, “to be born, to begin to live among men, to issue 

m the womb.” 
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as that Origen takes that oxivoe, in St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 1), 
or a subtle body, which the soul had before its terrene nativity, 
aad which continues with it after death; but in good men will, 
at last, superindue, or put on (without death) the clothing of 
immortality. Neither can there be.a better commentary upon 
this place of Origen, than thoee Excerpta out of Methodius the 
Martyr, in Photius,’ though seeming to be vitiated also; where, 
as we conceive, the sense of Origen and his followers is first 
contained in those words :* “Exepov 73 oxijvoc, xat rov oxhveve 3} 
olxta, cat Lrepov istic wv ort ro oxiwoc, “ That in St. Paul the 
7d oxivec is one thing, and the earthly house of this oxiwog 
another thing ; and we, that is our souls, a third thing, distinct 
from both.” And then it is further declared in this that follows: 
Tite Zwitc xaradvbelonc rii¢ wxupdpov thy wed rig avacracenc 
tovery of cnow ai ywyal wapd rey Sey, we Gv avaxaivoromOcicav 
Wyiv awrwroy shar rH oixlay’ S3ev wat crevaZouery uy 
Sédrovree 7b coma awexdicacIa adn’ in’ aire riv oer iwev- 
Sboacda: Zwiv* rb yao olxnrijptoyv 1d FE ovpavov, 8 brevdécacSa 
eeiSupovpev, 4 aavacla, “ That this short life of our earthly 
body being destroyed, our soul shall then have, before the resur- 
rection, a dwelling from God, until we shall at last receive it 
renewed, restored, and 2o made an incorruptible house. Where- 
fore in this we groan, desirous not to put off all body, but to put 
on life or immortality upon the body whieh we shall then have. 
For that house, which is from heaven, that we desire to put on, 
ia immortality.”* Moreover, that the soul is not altogether 
naked after death, the same Origen? endeavours to confirm 
further from that of our Saviour concerning the rich man and 
Lazarus: ’AXAa cat 5 xoAaZdpuevoc mrobotoc, cal 5 ev xddAwroc 
"Abpaau wlyne avaravdépevoc, pd rig wapovolag ruv owripoc, 
kal po ric ouvreAclag row alwvog, cal dia rovTo mpd Tig avacra- 
cews, dddoxovew Sri cal viv tv 79 awadAayy owpmare ypi7rat } 
uxt, “The rich man punished, and the poor man refreshed in 
Abraham’s bosom, before the coming of our Saviour, and before 
the end of the world, and therefore before the resurrection, 
plainly teaches that even now also after death, the soul useth a 


7 Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. 919. 

* Thus Origen plainly, in his fifth book (p. 244): that there is dtagopd imcystow 
olzlag ly 3 lori rd Yefvog caradvopivnye, cai Tefvove, by_ ol byrec Sixasos 
orevaZover Bapobpever, 1) arexdbcacGat, adda ry Lehve ixevdtcacSat, “a differ- 
ence betwixt the earthly house, in which the Ee7jyo¢ is, that will be dissolved; and the 
Leijvoc iteelf, wherein good men groan, being burdened, not that they would put it off, 
but put an immortality upon it.” 

® I can hardly believe these words to be explanatory and illustrative of the former 
ones, For in them souls are not said to dwell with God, clothed in a certain body, . 
but merely to have a habitation with God: which would not be denied even by those 
who maintain that souls on being released from this earthly body are associated with 
no other body whatever. 

* In Photius, Biblioth. cod. 224. p. 930. 
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body.” He thinketh the same also to be further proved from 
the visible apparition of Samuel’s ghost: ’AXAad «al 6 SapounA 
gavduevoc, we SHAdv tory Sparog Oy, waplornow Sri copa 
weguexetro, “ Samuel aleo visibly appearing after death, maketh it 
manifest that his soul was then clothed with a body.” To which 
he adds in Phdtius: Td rag Yuyiic apa rg awaddayyZ oXipa, 
dmondic Ty Taxed cat ynivy coparr, &c. “That the exterior 
form and figure of the soul’s body after death doth resemble that 
of the gross terrestrial body here in this life; all the histories 
of apparitions making ghosts, or the souls of the dead, to appear 
in the same form which their bodies had before.” This, there- 
fore, as was observed, is that which Origen understands by ré 
oxnvoc in St. Paul; not this gross terrestrial body, but a certain 
middle body betwixt it and the heavenly, which the soul after 
death carries away with it.'° Now, this opinion of the learned 
Origen’s was never reckoned up by the ancient fathers, or his 

eatest adversaries, in the catalogue of his errors; nor does 
Methodius the martyr, who was so great an anti-Origenist, 
where he mentions this Origenic opinion in Photius, seem to 
tax it otherwise than as Phatonical, implying the soul to be 
incorporeal. Methodius himself, on the contrary, contending, 
not that the soul hath a body conjoined with it after death, as a 
distinct thing from it, but that itself is a body: ‘O Sede pdvec 
@oerat dowparog wy, al 8% Ywyal ard rov Snpuoupyou xal rarpoc 


10 The learned Doctor is perfectly right in stating that Origen in his exposition of 
St. Paul’s words, 2 Cor. v. 1. distinguishes the éwiyecog olxia from that which is called 
oxijvoc, and makes the latter signify the ethereal body of the soul, and the former the 
solid and mortal body, which were as if St. Paul meant to say, “ We know that if this 
earthly house, or earthly body, in which the oxijyvoc, or tabernacle, or vehicle of the 
soul is enclosed, were dissolved, we shall receive a celestial body.” But this explica- 
tion is so much at variance with the apostle’s words, and so forced, and I may say 
unwarrantable, that it is surprising that any one could be found to approve of it. Let 
the fourth verse be compared with the first, and its fallacy will at once be apparent. 
St. Paul says, ver. 4. that while we are dc rq@ oxfvet, “in this tabernacle,” we groan, 
being burdened; not that we are desirous to put off this tabernacle, but rather to be 
clothed upon with the celestial body which is promised to us. From these words it is 
evident that what he calls oxijvoc, is a burden rather than a comfort to us, and will 
hereafter be assuredly put offand abandoned. But how can these words be understood 
of that body. of the soul imagined by Origen and the Platonists, which the souls bring 
with them from heaven, and on being released from the earthly bodies again take 
away with them? Can this body cause the soul to groan and grieve? Can souls 
clothed with this vehicle or body in heaven be said to be burdened and pressed down 
as it were with a load and encumbrance? In sbort, can this vehicle be put off a0 that 
the soul should desire not to be unclothed, but to be clothed upon? All this is most 
true if we regard the word oxijyoc as implying this frail and miserable mortal body; 
which is unquestionably the case: but on the other hand is devoid of all appearance 
of truth, if we suppose it to signify a certain middle and ethereal body of the soul. 
Thus frequently the most powerful minds, if warped by a partiality for pre conceived 
opinions, fall into such interpretations of scripture as could hardly be expected even 
from men of the humblest pretensions. I pass over the argument drawn by Origen 
from the example of Samuel's ghost. For every body knows that commentators are 
at issue with each other on the nature of this apparition, and I have already stated my 
own views respecting it in another place. 
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trwy Sdwy, swpara voepa twrdpxovea, sic Adyy Jewpynra péAy 
Staxexdopunvrat, tabrnv Aabovoa riv Starérwoww SOev cat év rq 
Al8y, nat yAwooay, nat Sacrvrov, cat ra GdAa péAn loro- 
povvra tyav’ ovxy wo swparog irlpov ovvumdpyovroc airai¢c 
azdovc’ aAX’ ri avral géca ai Yuyal ravric amwoyupveOeioa 
weptEAjparoc ro.avrat kara Thy ovclay Urdpxouct, « Cod alone is 
raised as incorporeal and invisible ;’ but souls are made by him 
who is the Father of all things) intellectual bodies, ornamentally 
branched out (as it were) into members distinguishable by reason, 
and having the same form and signature with the outward body. 
Whence it is, that in Hades (or hell) we read of a tongue, and a 
finger, and other members; not as if there then were another 
invisible body co-existing with these souls, but because the souls 
themselves are in their own nature (when stript naked of all 
clothing) according to their very essence such.” We say there- 
fore, if one of these two opinions must needs be entertained, 
that either the soul itself is a body, or else that it hath a body 
after death; the latter of them, which was Origen’s, ought 
certainly much to be preferred before the former, whether held 
in Tertullian’s sense, that all substance, and consequently God 
himeelf, is body; or else in that of Methodius, that all created 
substance is such, God alone an oes pales | 
But we have already showed, that Origen was not singular in 
this opinion, Irenzus before him having asserted the same thing, 
that souls after death are adapted to certain bodies (where the 
word in the Greek probably was zpocdrrovra:), which have the 
same character with these terrestrial ones;* and Philoponus 
after him, who was no Pagan, but a Christian philosopher, dog- 
matizing in like manner. .We might here add, that Johannes 
Thesgalonicensis, in that dialogue of his, read in the seventh 
Synod,’ seemeth to have been of the same pereuasion also, when 
he affirmeth of souls, as well as angels and demons, that they 
were épaStvrec rapa wAadvwy aloSyra¢ mAsovdxc, ry ede Trav 
olxelwy avr@y owpdrwy, “often seen by many sensibly, in the 


1 [Archelaus in like manner asserts that God alone is invisible, Acta Desp. cum 
Manete, p. 54. 55. ed. Zaccagn. } 

2 We have already shown op sect. 27. that Dr. Cudworth is mistaken in respect to 
Irenseus. The passages of Philoponus are quoted above. 

? See Concilior. Joann. Harduini. tom. 4. p. 298. 294. Joannes Thessalonicensis is 
again erroneously classed among those who held human minds and angels to consist of 
two parts, soul and body. His opinion was rather that they are both wholly corporeal, 
as is manifest from the following passage of his: Ei d2 wov stporg dowpdrove radov- 
plvoug rove ayyidove, } Wuxdc, wc py Svrac ix rijc counties Tey UliKeY TEVod- 
per craxtier cai roatra cwpara xaxia cal dvrirvra, ola ypsic wepixeipeSa, 
“ Moreover if you any where find the angels or human souls called incorporea), know 
that they are so called on not consisting of a commixture of the four material elements, 
or being groes bodies similar to those with which we are invested.” He does not say 
that they are endowed with bodies, but that they are bodies, although not such as our 
own perishable ones. And he previously asserts this to be the opinion of the whole 
catholic church: an assertion in which the council fotnd nothing to reprehend. 
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form of their own bodies.” However, it is a thing which 
Peellus took for granted, where, epeaking of devils insinuating 
their temptations into men’s souls, by affecting immediately the 
phantastic spirit, he writeth after this manner :* ‘O Aéyev, 
wéppwiev piv dv, toyuporipac Setra: kpavyiic, ayxou OF yevdpuevoc, 
ele ro sov axobovrog ovc Yusuplewy vwopewvel* cal cl tvay aura 
ovveyyloat rvebpart ric Puxiic, ovdsvdc Gy &&ehSn Ydgov, add’ 
tv 6 xara BobrAnow Adyor abddoy xsdebSqy wede 1d SexdSuevov 
byywwdpevoc, § pact xdv raic Ywyaic toteac rw cwpatey elvat’ 
wat yap xal rabrac amAferwe dutAdiv adAfdaic, “ When one man 
sp to another from afar off, he must (if he would be heard) 
make a loud cry or noise ; whereas, if he stood near to him, he 
might softly whisper into his ear. But could he immediately 
approach to the spirit (or subtle body of the soul), he should 
not then need so much as to make a ws laanes: but might silently 
and without noise, communicate whatsoever thoughts of his own 
to him, by motions made thereupon. And this is said to be the 
way that souls, going out of these bodies, converse together ; 
they communicating their thoughts to one another without an 

noise.” For Psellus here plainly supposeth souls after deat 

to have wrvzvya, that is, a certain subtle body, adhering to them, 
by motions upon which they may silently converse with each 
other.* It is true indeed, that St. Austin,t in His twelfth book 
De Genesi ad Literam, does not himself close with this opinion, 
of the soul’s having a body after death, but much less of its 
being a body: nevertheless does he seem ‘+o leave every man to 
his own liberty therein, in these words: “Si autem queritur, 
dum anima de corpore exierit, utrum ad aliqua loca corporalia 
feratur, an ad incorporalia corporalibus similia; an vero nec ad 
ipsa, sed ad illud, quod et corporibus et similitudinibus corporum 
est excellentius; cité quidem responderim ; ad corporalia loca 


* Page 94. [Page 72.] 

4 The learned Doctor, I fancy, makes Pesellus wiser than he really was; it being 
evident from the whole of the dialogue from which these words are taken, that he did 
not regard the soul as a simple nature clothed with a subtle body, but imagined it to be 
wholly corporeal, and consisting of a most subtle matter. Certainly the passage here 
quoted will never induce me to forego this opinion, which is in perfect accordance with 
his crude and clumsy philosophy. He attributes a certain wyetpa to the soul: but he 
does not understand a subtle body by this term, as the Platonists sometimes do. What 
his wvetpa means, is evident from the preceding, where he says of demons that they 
reg iv ypivy gavracruy IINEYMATI ovyeyyica, “approach to the fantastic or 
imaginative spirit which is in us.” Of this wrvetpa Peellus is speaking when he after- 
wards adds, he “ who could approach to the spirit of the soul, might silently com- 
municate his own thoughts to the mind.” The ing of which words is this : If any 
one reach the imagination of another by his spirit, and as it were immediately 

proach it, he would be able to reveal his thoughts to him without language. To 
which he subjoins, that according to the vulgar belief spirits separated from body are 
endowed with that facalty of affecting one another in this way, and of exciting the 
imagination of other spirits without the intervention of any thing else. There is nothing 
in this passage therefore about the body of souls. 

+ De Genesi ad Literam, cap. 82. [Page 239. tom. 3. opp.] 
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eam vel non ferri nisi cum aliquo corpore, vel non localiter ferri. 
Jam utrum habeat aliquod corpus, ostendat, qui potest; ego 
autem non puto. Spiritalem enim arbitror esse, non corporalem ; 
ad spiritalia vero pro meritis fertur, aut ad loca penalia similia 
vorporibus, “ But if it be demanded, when the soul goes out of 
this body, whether it be carried into any corporal places, or to 
incorporals like to corporals, or else to neither, but to that 
which is more excellent than both bodies, and the likenesses of 
bodies? the answer is ready; that it cannot be carried to cor- 
ral places, or not locally carried any whither, without a body. 
Now whether the soul have some body, when it goes out of this 
body, let them, that can, show: but, for my part, I think other- 
wise. or I suppose the soul to be spiritual, and not corporal; 
and that, after death, it is either carried to spiritual things, or 
else to penal places, like to bodies, such as have been represented 
to some in extasies,” &c. Where St. Austin himself seems to 
think the punishment-of souls, after death, and before the resur- 
rection, to be fantastical, or only in imagination: whereas there 
could not be then so much as fantastic punishments neither, nor 
any imagination at all in souls, without a bedy, if that doctrine 
of Aristotle’s> be true, that fancy or imagination is nothing else 
but a weaker sense; that is, a thing which results from a com- 
plication of soul and body both together. But it is observable, 
that in the fore-cited place that, which St. Austin chiefly 
opposed, was the soul’s being a body, as Tertullian, Methodius, 
and others had asserted; but as for its having a body, he saith 
only this, ostendat qui potest, “let him: that can show it;” he 
granting, in the mean time, that the soul cannot be locally car- 
tied any whither at all after death, nor indeed be in any place 
without a body. However, the same St. Austin, as he else- 
where condemneth the opinion of those who would take the fire 
of hell metaphorically, acknowledging it to be real or corporeal ; 
so does he somewhere think it not improbable, but after death, 
and before the resurrection, the souls of men may suffer from a 
certain fire, for the consuming and burning up of ‘their dross :* 
_ Post istius sané corporis mortem, donec ad illum veniatur, qui 
post resurrectionem corporum futurus est damnationis et remu- 
nerationis ultimus dies; si hoc temporis intervallo, ejusmodi 
ignem dicuntur perpeti, quem non sentiant illi, qui non habuerint 
tales mores et amores in hujus corporis vita, ut eorum ligna, et 
fomum, et stipula consumantur; alii vero sentiunt, qui ejus- 
modi secum zdificia portaverunt, &c. non redarguo, quia forsitan 
verum est, “ If in this interval of time, betwixt the death of the 
a and the resurrection or day of judgment, the souls of the 
dead be said to suffer such a fire as can do no execution upon 


5 De Anima, lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 53. &c. tom. 2. opp. 
* De Civ. Dei. lib. 21. cap. 26 [Sect. 4. p. 490, tom. 7. opp.] 
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those who have no wood, hay, nor stubble to burn up, but shall 
be felt by such as have made such buildings or superstructures, 
&c., [reprehend it not, because perhaps it is true.” The opinion 
here mentioned is thus expressed by Origen,* in his fifth book 
against Celsus, which very place St. Austin® seems to have had 
respect to: Ob auvdav Sre Warep ‘EAAhvwv rioty Boke, ro rip 
xaOdpouov trdyerat ry kdopw" tikdc 8 Sri cal Exaory Tov Seopévwy 
rig Sta Tov wupdc¢ dlkne Kalovrog piv Kal ov Karakxalovroc rove un 
Zxovrac vAny Noulvay avadtecIat tr zxelvov rov wupdc¢’ kalovro¢ 
8? kat karaxalovro¢g rove tv TG dia trwv wodkewy Kai Adywv xar 
vonudrwy tpommwe Agyoutvy olxodouy EbAa, xdprov, 7} xaddunv 
oixodounocavrac, “Celsus did not understand that this fire, as 
well according to the Hebrews and Christians, as to some of the 
Greeks, will be purgatory to the world; as also to every one of 
those persons a stand in need of such punishment and remedy 
by fire: which fire can do no execution upon those who have no 
combustible matter in them, but will be felt by such as in the 
moral structure of their thoughts, words, and actions, have built 
up wood, hay, and stubble.” Now since souls cannot suffer 
from fire, nor any thing else in way of sense and pain, without 
being vitally united to some body, we may conclude, that St. 
Austin, when he wrote this, was not altogether abhorrent from 
souls having bodies after death.’ : 
Hitherto have we declared how the ancient assertors of incor- 
poreal substance, as unextended, did repel the assaults of Athe- 


* Contra Celsus, lib. 5. p. 240. 
® I cannot agree with the learned Doctor, who here confounds two opinions totally re- 
mote and distinct from each other. Origen, in the passage quoted, is speaking of the fire 
which will consume this world, and every thing therein, at the last day, and tells us 
that this fire according to the opinion of some, will also serve as a purgatory to persons 
not yet sufficiently healed and purged from their vices, so that they may enter the 
heavenly mansion entirely pure and spotless. For most of the ancient Christian 
fathers believed that at the day of judgment all men will be destroyed by the fire that 
extinguishes the world, but that the good will be purified by the same fire, and freed 
from all remaining stains of former vices: which learned men have long since 
proved from numerous testimonies of theirs. See Joh. Dalleus, De Vero Usu Patrum, 
lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 292. and others. This opinion Origen is expressing in the words 
-quoted. Consult Pet. Dan. Huet, in his Origeniana, lib, 2. quast. 1]. p. 139. &c. 
who discourses upon this dogma with great copiousness and erudition. Nor is Origen 
mistaken in saying that this opinion was entertained by some of the Greeks and 
Hebrews prior to the timeof our Saviour: for that the Platonists and Hebrews were not 
altogether opposed to it, has been shown not long ago by the erudite J. Elsner, Obser- 
vat. in Novum Testam. tom. 2. p. 79, &c. But this dogma has scarcely any thing 
in common with the one that St. Augustine says he is not altogether disposed to reject; 
which brings us much nearer to the purgatorial fire as they call it, and maintains that 
souls are tormented and purified by a certain fire in the interval between death and the 
resurrection or day of judgment. 

7 Let us confess the truth rather, and say that in his precepts upon the nature of the 
soul and angels, and upon the punishments of hell and other doctrines connected there- 
with, as well as in many other matters, St.. Augustine is any thing but consistent with 
himself, and being uncertain what course to follow sometimes inclines to one and some- 
times to another opinion; nor does he always refiect upon the inferences deducible 
from the various dogmas he upholds. 
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ists and Corporealists, made against it; but especially how they 
quitted themselves of that absurdity, of the illocality and immo- 
bility of finite created spirits, by supposing them always to be 
vitally united to some bodies, and consequently, by the locality 
of those their respective bodies, determined to here and there; 
according to that of Origen :* ‘H ~uyn nuwy déerat cwaroe dia 
rac rorkac perabdoec, “ Our soul stands in need of a body in 
order to local motions.” We shall in the next place declare 
what grounds of reason there were, which induced those ancients 
to assert and maintain a thing so repugnant to sense and 
imagination, and consequently to all valenr apprehension, as a 
substance in itself unextended, indistant, and indivisible, or 
devoid of magnitude and parts, Wherein we shall only repre-~ 
sent the sense of these ancient Incorporealists, so far as we can, 
to the best advantage, in order to their vindication against 
Atheists and Materialists; ourselves in the mean time not 
asserting any thing, but leaving every one, that can, to make 
his own judgment; and so either to close with this, or that’ 
other following hypothesis, of extended incorporeals. 

Now it is here observable, that it was a thing formerly taken 
for granted on both sides, as well by the assertors as the deniers 
of incorporeal substance, that there is but one kind of extension 
only ; and consequently, that whatsoever hath magnitude and 
parts, or one thing without another, is not only intellectually 
and logically, but also really and physically divisible or dis- 
cerpible, as likewise antitypous and impenetrable; so that it 
cannot co-exist with a body in the same place: from whence it 
follows, that whatsoever arguments do evince that there is some 
other substance besides body, the same do therefore demonstrate, 
according to the sense of these ancients (as well Corporealists as 
Incorporealists), that there is something unextended,. it being 
supposed by them, both alike, that whatsoever is extended, is 
body. Nevertheless we shall here principally propound such 
considerations of theirs as tend directly to prove that there is 
something unextendedly incorporeal; and that an unextended 
Deity is no impossible idea; to wit, from hence, because there 
is something unextended even in our very selves. Where, not 
to repeat ‘the forementioned ratiocination of Simplicius, that 
whatsoever can act and reflect upon its whole,self, cannot pos- 
sibly be extended, nor have parts distant from one another ; 


* Contra Celsus, lib. 5. p. 244. 

® In this Dr. Cudworth acts wisely. For at that time, as at the present day, philo- 
sophers of the highest eminence, both in England and other countries, were i 
with each other upon the subject. [Dr. Clarke defends the extension of the elt, 
On the Being and Attributes of God, p. 247. 248. See also Beausobre Hist. du 
Manich. p. 484.] 
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Plotinus first argues after this manner :* Ti rofvuy pjcover, oi 
ry puyiy owpa elva Aéyovrec, ToWTOV piv TEpL ExdoTOU pMépoUC 
rig Wuxiie tig dv TH a’typ oopatt, WérEpoy ExacTov Yuxny, ola 
dari cat %) 6An; cat waAw rov pépove rd pépog; ovdiy apa rd 
peyeBoe auvebadXAkro ry ovolg abrig’ Kalroe Eda ye TocOU TivOC 
Svroc’ GAAa Kal Sov woAAayn, Step swpace wapéivat adivaron, 
éy mAcloot rd avrd SAoyv elvat, kai rb pépoc Sep ro bAov Urap- 
xe’ ei 82 Exacroy rav peowy, ov Yuxnv Picovow, gE apiywv 
Yuxn avroicg vrapse, “ What then will they say, who contend 
that the soul is a body (or extended) whether or no will they 
grant concerning every part of the soul in the same body (as 
that of it which is in the foot, and that in the hand, and that in 
the brain, &c.), and again every part of those parts, that each of 
them is soul, such as the whole? If this be consented to, then 
it is plain that magnitude, or such a quantity, would confer 
nothing at all to the essence of the soul, as it would do were it 
an extended thing; but the whole would be in many parts or 
places, which is a thing that cannot possibly belong to body; 
that the same whole should be in more, and that a part should 
be what the whole is. But if they will not grant every part of 
their extended soul to be soul, then, according to them, must the 
soul be made up, and compounded of soulless things.” Which 
argument is elsewhere thus propounded by him:9 Ei d? Exaorov 
Gwnv Exot, kal Ev apxet’ ci O2 pndevdg airav Cwny Exovrog 7 
abvodoc werolnxe wiv, Grorov’ padAov 62 adivaroy ovpgpdpnotw 
owpdatwv Gwiv éoyaZeaOat, cal vovv yevvgy ra avénra, “If every 
one of the parts of this extended soul or mind have life in it, 
then would any one of them alone be sufficient. But to say, 
that though none of the parts alone have life in them, yet the 
conjunction of them altogether maketh life, is absurd; it being 
impossible that life and soul should result from a congeries of 
lifeless and soulless things, or that mindless things put together 
should beget mind.” The sum of this argumentation is this, 
that either every part of an extended sou! is soul, and of an 
extended mind, mind; or not. Now if no part of a soul, as 
supposed to be extended alone, be soul, or have life and mind in 
it, then is it certain that the whole, resulting from all the parts, 
could have no life or mind, because nothing can (causally) come 
from nothing. It is true indeed, that corporeal qualities and 
forms, according to the atomic physiology, result from a com- 
position and contexture of atoms or parts, each of which, taken 
oe by themselves, have nothing of that quality or form in 
them : : 


* Page 460. [Ennead 4. lib. 7. cap. 5.] 

® The learned Doctor slightly varies the order of Plotinus’ words. For those which 
are here placed at the beginning: ef d2&——dpxei stand after &rovos in Plotinus. 

+ Ennead 4, lib. 7. cap. 2. [Page 457.] ‘ 
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Ne ex albis alba rearis; 
Aut ea, que nigrant, nigro de semine nata,!° 


* You are not to think, that white things are made out of white 
principles, nor black things out of black ;” but the reason of the 
difference here is plain, because these qualities and forms are not 
entities really distinct from the magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion of parts, but only such a composition of them as cause 
different fancies in us; but life and understanding, soul and 
mind, are entities really distant from magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion of parts; they are neither mere fancies, nor syllables of 
things, but simple and uncompounded realities. But if every 
supposed part of a soul be soul, and of a mind, mind, then would 
all the rest of it besides any one bonds be superfluous; or indeed 
every supposed part thereof would be-the same with the whole: 
from whence it follows, that it could not be extended, or have 
any real parts at all, since no part of an extended thing can 
possibly be the same with the whole. 

in, the same philosopher endeavours further to prove, that 
the human soul itself is unextended and indivisible, from its 
energies and operations, and that as well those of sensation as of 
intellection. Fiest, therefore, from external sensations, he rea- 
sons in this manner :* Eire péAA& aicPavecSal rivoc tv abré def 
eva, xat rw airy wavréc avriAaubavscda’ cal ci Sid ro\Awy 
aloSnrnolwy mrElw ra ctordvra, H woAAat rept tv wolornrec, kav Ov 
évoc mouxtAov, olov rpdowmrov’ ov yap GAAo piv pivde GAAo SF 
OpSaAuav, GAAG raurév Spov wavrwr’ Kal Ei rd‘piv 8! duudrwv 
TO Of Ot axonc, Ev re Set elvar sic 6 Gugw’ HF wwe av etwoe Sri 
Erepa ravra, py ele TO avTd Spov Tov aicShoewy EASdvrwv, “That 
which perceiveth in us must of necessity be one thing, and by 
one and the same indivisible perceive all; and that, whether they 
be more things, entering through several organs of sense, as the 
many qualities of one substance, or one various and multiform 
thing, entering through the same organ, as the countenance or 
Picture of a man. For it is not one thing in us that perceives 
the nose, another thing the eyes, and another thing the mouth; 
but it is one and the self-same thing that perceiveth all. And 
when one thing enters through the eye, another through the ear, 
these also must of necessity come all at last to one indivisible, or 
else they could not be compared ‘together, nor one of them 
affirmed to be different from another; the several sentiments of 
them meeting nowhere together in one. He concludes therefore, 
that this one thing in us that sensibly perceives all things, may 
be resembled to the centre of a circle, and the several senses to 
lines drawn from the circumference, which all meet in that one 


10 Lucretius, De Rerum Natuta, lib. 2. ver. 730. 732. p. 390. 
* Page 461. [Cap. VI.] 
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centre. Wherefore that which perceives and apprehends all 
things in us must needs be oe and the very same; that 
is, unextended and indivisible.” hich argument is yet further 
pursued by him, more particularly thus: “ If that which sensibly 
perceiveth in us be extended, so as to have distant parts one 
without another, then one of these three things must needs be 
affirmed, that either every part of this extended substance of the 
soul perceives a part of the object only, or every part of it the 
whole object, or else all comes to some one point, which alone 
perceives both the several parts of the object and the whole, all 
the other being but as circumferential lines leading to this 
‘centre.” . Now of the former of these three, Plotinus thus: Me- 
yéSen Gute TobTw, CuupeplZorro Gv wore GAXo GXAov pépog, Kat 
pnodéva jpwv SAov rov acSnrov avriAmpy Exe’ worep! av ei eyo 
piv adAov’ aod 8% adAovu alco, “If the soul be a magnitude, 
then must it be divided together with the sensible object, so that 
one part of the soul must perceive one part of the object, and 
another, another; and nothing in it, the whole sensible: just as 
if I should have the sense of one thing, and you of another.” 
Whereas it is plain by our internal sense, that it is one and the 
self-same thing in us, which perceives both the parts and the 
whole. And of the second he writeth in this manner: Ei & 
ériovy wavro¢ alodijoerat’ tic amepa Staipeicdae tov peyéSoue 
mepuxdroc, atelpoue kal alaOnoec Kad’ Exacrov aloInrov cuuPBner- 
ra ylyvecdat Exaory olov Tov avrov ameloouc év rw tryEuovourTt 
Tyuwv eixdvac, “ But if every part of the extended soul perceive 
the whole sensible object, since magnitude is infinitely divisible, 
there must be in every man infinite sensations and images of one 
and the same object.” Whereas we are intimately conscious to 
ourselves, that we have but only one-sensation of one object at 
the same time. And as for the third and last part of this dis- 
junction, that what sensibly perceives in every one, is but one 
single point, either mathematical or physical; it is certain, first, 
that a mathematical point, having neither longitude, latitude, 
nor profundity, is no body nor substance, but only a notion of 
our own mind, or a mode of conceiving in us. And then, as for 
a physical point or minimum, a body so little that there cannot 
oo be any less, Plotinus asserting the infinite divisibility of 

ody, here explodes the thing itself. However he further inti- 
mates, that if there were any such physical minimum, or abso- 
lutely least body or extensum, this could not possibly receive 
‘upon it a distinct representation and delineation of all the several 
parts of a whole visible object at once, as of the eyes, nose, 
mouth, &c., in a man’s face or picture, or of the particularities 


1 These words are not joined with the preceding ones in Plotinus, as here, but stand 
at some distance before them. 
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ef an edifice ; nor could such a parvitude or atom as this be the 
cause of all animal motions. And this was one of Aristotle’s* 
arguments, whereby he would prove unextended incorporeals: 
Ilwe ry auepet rd peptordy; “ Lf the soul were indivisible as a 
point, how could it perceive that which is divisible?” that is, 
take notice of all the distinct parts of an extended object, and 
have a description of the whole of them at once upon itself? 
The sum of the whole argumentation is this, that if the soul be 
an extended substance, then must it of necessity be either a phy- 
sical point or minimum, the least extensum, that can possibly be 
(if there be any such least, and body or extension be not infinitely 
divisible), or else it must consist of more such physical points, 
joined together. As for the former of these, it hath been already 
declared to be impossible, that one single atom, or smallest point 
of extension, should be able distinctly to perceive all the variety 
of things: to which might be added, that to suppose every souk 
to be but one physical minimum, or smallest extensum, is to 
imply such an essential difference in matter or extension, as that 
some of the points thereof should be naturally devoid of all life, 
sense, and understanding, and others again naturally sensitive 
and rational. Which absurdity, though it should be admitted, 
yet would it.be utterly inconceivable, hg there should come to 
be one such sensitive and rational atom in every man and no 
more, and how this should constantly remain the same, from 
infancy to old age, whilst other parts of matter transpire perpe- 
tually. But as for the latter, if souls be extended substances, 
consisting of more points, one without another, all concurring in 
every sensation ; then must every one of those points either per- 
ceive'a point and part of the object only, or else the whole. 
Now, if every point of the extended soul perceive only a point 
of the object, then is there no one thing in us that perceives the 
whole, or which can compare one part with another. But if 
every point of the extended soul perceive the whole object at 
once, consisting of many parts, then would there be innumerable 
perceptions of the same object in every sensation; as many as 
there are points in the extended soul. And from both those 
suppositions, it would alike follow, that no man is one single 
percipient or Pasi but that there are innumerable distinet 
percipients and persons in every man. Neither can there be any 
other supposition made, besides those three forementioned ; as, 
that the whole extended soul should perceive both the whole 
sensible object, and all its several parts, no part of this soul in 
the mean time having any perception at all by itself’; because 
the whole of an extended being is nothing but all the parts taken 
together; and if none of those parts have any life, sense, or 


2 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 3, p. 10. tom. 2. opp. 
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perception in them, it is impossible that there should be any in 
the whole. But, in very truth, to say that the whole soul per- 
ceiveth all, and no part of it any thing, is to acknowledge it 
not to be extended, but to be indivisible, which is the thing that 
Plotinus contends for. 

And that philosopher here further insists upon internal sensa- 
tions also, and that cuprdSaa, or djuowa aa, that “sympathy,” 
or “homopathy,” which is in all animals, to the same purpose: it 
being one and the same thing in them, which perceives pain, in 
the most distant extremities of the body, as in the sole of the 
foot, and in the crown of the head; and which moves one part 
to succour and relieve another labouring under it, which could 
not possibly be by traduction of all to one physical point, as the 
centre, for divers reasons.* Ei rofvuy xara d:adoow ovx oldvre 
thy ata@noww rov roobrov ylyvecSat, pr 82 aowparoc Syxou Svroc, 
GAXov waddvroc, GAAo yuwou Exev (ravrdg yap meyéSove 76 uty 
GAXo, rd 2 GAXAO zori) det rotovrov Theva: rd aicfavdpevoy, 
olov wavraxov avrov éaury rd avro elvat’ rovTo O2 GAdy TIVt TOY 
dvTwy f} owpyart Touiy mpoonket, “ Since therefore these sympa-— 
thetic senses cannot possibly be made by traduction at last to 
one thing; and body being bulky or out-swelling extension, one 
part thereof suffering, another cannot perceive it (for in all mag- 
nitude, this is one thing, and that another), it followeth, that 
what perceives in us must be every where, and in all the parts 
of the body, one and the same thing with itself. Which there- 
fore cannot be itself body, but must of necessity be some other 
entity or substance incorporeal.” ‘The conclusion is, that in men 
and animals there is one thing indivisibly the same, that com- 
prehendeth the whole outside of them, perceiveth both the parts 
and the whole of sensible objects, and all transmitted through 
several senses, sympathizeth with all the distant parts of the 
body, and acteth entirely upon all. And this is properly called, 
“TI myself,” not the extended bulk of the body, which is not one 
but many substances, but an unextended and indivisible unity, 
wherein all lines meet and concentre, not as a mathematical point 
or least extensum, but as one self-active, living power, substan- 
tial “i inside being, that containeth, holdeth, and connecteth all 
together. 

astly, the forementioned philosopher endeavours yet further 
to prove the.human soul to be unextended and devoid of magni- 
tude, and indivisible, from its rational energies or operations, its 
vonTwy vonoec, and aueyétwn avriAn pec, “intellections of intel- 
' ligibles,” and ‘‘apprehensions of things devoid of magnitude :” 

Ile yap péyeAoc Sv 1d ur ueyedtoc vonae; Kal TH pEptaTy TO MH 
pepioroy, For how could the soul (saith he) if it were a magni- 
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tude, understand that which hath no magnitude? and with that 
which is divisible conceive what is indivisible? Now it is cer- 
tain, that, we have notions of many things which are agdvracra, 
altogether unimaginable, and therefore have nothing of length, 
breadth, and thickness in them, as virtue, vice, &c.: ’ApeyeSic 
82 oluat xat rd KaAdcdv Kal TO Olkaov, kal 4» Tobrwy apa vonjore’ 
WoTE Kal TpoatdvTa kal TH apEpEl a’Tng UrodtEcrat, cal tv adry év 
apuepet xeloerat,* “Justice and honesty, and the like, are things 
devoid of magnitude, and therefore must the intellections of 
* them needs be such too. So that the soul must receive these by 
what is indivisible, and lodge them in that which is divisible.” 
We have also a notion not only of mere latitude or breadth, 
indivisible as to thickness ; and of longitude or a line, indivisible 
both as to breadth and thickness; but also of a mathematical 
point, that is every way indivisible, as to length, breadth, and 
thickness. We have a conception of the intention of powers and 
virtues, wherein there is nothing of extension or magnitude. 
And indeed all the abstract essences of things (or the avroé- 
xaora) which are the first objects of intellection, are indivisible: 
Ei 2 ray év bAy sida tac vohauc Phoovaw elvat, adAA xwor- 
Coutvwy ye ylyvovrat rov vou xwolZovroc, od yap mera capkwr, 
&c., “ And though we apprehend forms, that are in matter too, 
yet do We apprehend them as separated and abstracted from the 
same; there being nothing of flesh in our conception of a man,” 
&c. Nay, the soul conceives extended things themselves, unex- 
tendedly and indivisibly ; for as the distance of a whole hemi- 
sphere 1s contracted into a narrow compass jn the pupil of the 
eye, so are all distances yet more contracted in the soul itself, 
and there understood indistantly ; for the thought of a mile dis- 
tance, or of ten thousand miles; or semidiameters of the earth, 
takes up no more room in the soul, nor stretches it any more, 
- than does the thought of a foot, or inch, or indeed of a mathe- 
matical point. Were that which perceiveth in us a magnitude, 
then could it not be tsov wavrl aicOnrq@, “equal to every sen- 
sible,” and alike perceive both lesser and greater magnitudes 
than itself: but least of all could it perceive such things as have 
no magnitude at all. And this was the other part of Aristotle’s 
argumentation, to prove the soul and mind to be unextended and 
indivisible :3 [le yap vonos ro apepec pepiore, “ For how could 
it perceive that which is indivisible by what is divisible?” He 
having before demanded, how it could apprehend things divisible, 
and of a great extension, by a mere point, or absolute parvitude. 
Where the soul, or that which perceives and understands, is, 
according to Aristotle, neither divisible, as a continued quantity, 
nor yet indivisible, either as a mathematical, or as a physical 
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point, and absolute parvitude; but as that which hath in itself 
no out-swelling distance, nor relation to any place, otherwise 
than as it is vitally united to a body, which (wherever it be) it 
‘always sympathizes, with and acts upon. 

Besides which, these ancient assertors of unextended incorpo- 
reals would, in all probability, confirm that opinion from hence, 
because we cannot only conceive extension without cogitation, 
and again cogitation without extension; from whence it may be 
inferred, that they are entities really distinct and separable from 
one another (we having no other rule to judge of the real dis- 
tinction and separability of things than from our conceptions) 
but also are not able to conceive cogitation with extension. We 
cannot conceive a thought to be of such a certain length, breadth, 
and thickness, mensurable by inches and feet, and by solid 
measures. We cannot conceive half, or a third part, or a twen- 
tieth part of a thought, much less of the thought of an indivisible 
thing; neither can we conceive every thought to be of some 
certain determinate figure, either round or angular; spherical, 
cubical, or cylindrical, or the like. Whereas, if whatsoever is 
unextended be nothing, thoughts must either be mere nonenti- 
ties, or else extended too into length, breadth, and thickness ; 
divisible into parts, and mensurable; and also (where finite) of 
a certain figure. And consequently all verities in us (they 
being but complex axiomatical thoughts) must of necessity be 
long, broad, and thick, and either spherically or angularly 
figurate. And the same must be affirmed of volitions likewise, 
and appetites or passions, as fear and hope, love and hatred, 
_ grief and joy; and of all other things belonging to cogitative 
béings (souls and minds) as knowledge and ignorance, wisdom 
and folly, virtue and vice, justice and injustice, &c., that these 
are either all of them absolute non-entities, or else extended into 
three divisions of length, breadth, and profundity, and mensur- 
able not only by inches and feet, but also by solid measures, as 
pints and quarts; and last of all (where they are finite as in 
men) figurate. But if this be absurd, and these things belonging 
to soul and mind (though doubtless as great realities at least as 
the things which belong to bodies) be unextended, then must . 
the substances of souls and minds themselves be unextended 
also. Thus Plotinus of mind: Nove od Stacrac ag éavrov, 
“Mind is not distant from itself:” and indeed were it so, it 
could not be one thing (as it is) but many; every conceivable 
part of distant and unextended substance being a substance by 
itself. And the same is to be said of the human goul, though it 
act upon distant parts of that body, which it is united to, that 
itself, notwithstanding, is not scattered out into distance, nor 
dispersed into multiplicity, nor infinitely divisible ; because then 
it would not be one single substance, or monad, but a heap of 
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substances. Soul is no more divisible than life; of which the 
forementioned philosopher thus: “Apaye rv Cwnv peotete 3 GAN’ 
ei rd wav hy Swi, To wépog Zw) ovx Eora, “ Will you divide a life 
into two? then the whole of it being but a life, the half thereof 
cannot be a life.” Lastly, if soul and mind, and the things be- 
longing to them, as life and cogitation, understanding and wis- 
dom, &c., be outspread into distance, having one part without 
another; then can there be no good reason given, why they 
should not be as well really and physically, as intellectually 
divisible; and one part of them separable from another: since, as 
Plotinus: Tavro¢g peyéSouc rd piv adAo, rd 82 GAXo, “In all 
magnitude or extension, this is one thing, and that another.” 
At least, no Theist ought to deny, but that the divine power 
could cleave or divide a thought, together with the soul, te 
it is, into many piéces; ad remove them to the greatest dis- 
tances from one another (forasmuch as this implies no manner of 
contradiction, and whatsoever is conceivable by us may be done 
by infinite power) in which case, neither of them alone would be 
soul or mind, life or thought, but all put together make up one 
entire mind, soul, life, and thought. 

Wherefore, the sense of the ancient Incorporealists seems to 
have been as follows: That there are in nature two kinds of 
substances specifically differing from one another; the first, 
"O-vyxor, “ bulks,” or “ tumours,” a mere passive thing; the second, 
Avvduec, “ self-active powers” or “ virtues,” or pbac Spacripioc, 
the “energetic nature.” The former of these is nothing else 
but magnitude or extension, not as an abstract notion of the 
mind, but as a thing really existing without it. For when it is 
called res extensa, the meaning is not, as if the res were one 
thing and the extension thereof another, but that it is ex- 
tension, or distance, really existing, or the thing thereof (without 
the mind) and not the notion. Now: this in the nature of it is 
nothing but aliud extra aliud, “ one thing without another,” 
and therefore perfect alterity, disunity, and divisibility. So that 
no extensum whatgoever, of any sensible bigness, is truly and 
really one substance, but a multitude or heap of substances, as 
many as there are parts, into which it is divisible. Moreover, 
one part of this magnitude always standing without another, it 
is an essential property thereof to be antitypous or impenetrable ; 
that is, to jostle or shoulder out all other extended substance 
from penetrating into it, and co-existing with it, so as to possess 
and take up the same room and space. One yard of distance, 
or of length, breadth, and thickness, cannot possibly be added 
to-another, without making the whole extension double to what 
it was before, since one of them must of necessity stand without 
the other. One magnitude cannot imbibe or swallow i nein 
nor can there be any penetration of dimensions. Moreover, 
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magnitude or extension, as such, is mere outside or outwardness ; 
it hath nothing within, no self-active power or virtue; all its 
activity being either keeping out, or hindering, any other extended 
thing, from penetrating into it (which yet it doth merely by its 
being extended, and therefore not so much by any physical effi- 
ciency as a logical necessity): or else local motion, to which it 
is also but passive ; no body, or extension, as such, being able to 
move itself or act upon itself. 

Wherefore, were there no other substance in the world besides 
this magnitude or extension, there could be no motion or action 
at all in it; no life, cogitation, consciousness; no intellection, 
appetite, or volition (which things do yet make up the greatest 
part of the universe), but all would be a dead heap or lump; nor 
could any one substance penetrate another, and co-exist in the 
same place with it. From whence it follows of necessity, that 
besides this outside bulky extension, and tumourous magnitude, 
there must be another kind of entity, whose essential attribute 
or character is life, self-activity, or cogitation. Which first, that 
it is not a mere mode or accident of magnitude and extension, 
is plain from hence, because cogitation may be as well conceived 
without extension, as extension without cogitation; whereas no 
mode of any thing can be conceived without that, whereof it isa 
mode. And since there is unquestionably much more of entity 
in life and cogitation than there is in mere extension or mag- 
nitude, which is the lowest of all being, and next to nothing; it 
must needs be imputed to the mere delusion and imposture of 
- Imagination, that men are so prone to think this extension or 
magnitude to be only substance, and all other things besides the 
mere accidents thereof, generable out of it, and corruptible 
again into it. For though that secondary and participated life 
(as it is called) in the bodies of animals be indeed a mere acci- 
dent, and such as may be present or absent without the destruc- 
tion of its subject; yet can there be no reason given why the 
primary and original life itself should not be as well a substantial 
thing, as mere extension and magnitude. Again, that extension 
and life, or cogitation, are not two inadequate conceptions 
neither, of one and the self-same substance, considered brokenly 
and by piece-meal; as if either all extension had life and cogi- 
tation essentially belonging to it (as the Hylozoists conclude) or 
at least all life and cogitation had extension; and consequently 
all souls and minds, and even the Deity itself, were either ex- 
tended life and cogitation, or living and thinking extension 
(there being nothing in nature unextended, but extension the 
only entity; so that whatsoever is devoid thereof, is, ipso facto, 
absolutely nothing): This, I say, will also appear from hence, 
because, as hath been already declared, we cannot conceive a 
life, or mind, or thought, nor any thing at all- belonging to a 
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cogitative being, as such (as wisdom, folly, virtue, vice, &c.), to 
be extended into length, breadth, and thickness, and to be men- 
surable by inches, feet, and yards. From whence it may be con- 
cluded, that extension, and life or cogitation, are no. inadequate 
conceptions of one and the self-same thing, since they cannot be 
complicated together into one, but that they are distinct sub- 
stances from each other. Lives and minds are such tight and 
compact things in themselves, and have such a self-unity in their 
nature, as that they cannot be lodged ‘in that, which is wholly 
scattered ont from itself into distance, and dispersed into infinite 
multiplicity ; nor be spread all over the same, as co-extended 
with it. Nor is it conceivable how all the several parts of an 
extended magnitude, should jointly concur and contribute to the 
production of one and the same single and indivisible cogitation ; 
or how that whole heap or bundle of things should be one 
thinker. A thinker is a monad, or one single substance, and not 
a heap of substances; whereas no body or extended thing is one 
but many substances; every conceivable or smallest part thereof 
being’a real substance by itself. | 
But this will yet further appear, if we consider what kind of 
action cogitation is. The action of an extended thing, as such, 
is nothing but local motion, change of distance, or translation 
from place to place, a mere outside and superficial thing ; but it 
is certain that cogitation (fancy, intellection, and volition) are no 
local motions; nor the mere fridging up and down of the parts 
of an extended -substance, changing their place and distance ; 
but it is unquestionably an internal energy; that is, such an 
energy as is within the very substance or essence of that which 
thinketh, or in the inside of it. From which two kinds of 
energies we may now conclude that there are also two kinds of 
entity or substance in nature; the one mere outside, and which 
hath nothing within it; the other such a kind of entity as hath 
an eternal energy ; acteth from itself, and within itself, and upon 
itself; an inside thing, whose action is within the very essence 
or substance thereof; it being plain, that the cogitative or 
thinkizig nature is such a thing as hath an essential inside or pro- 
fundity. Now, this inside of cogitative beings, wherein they 
thus act o» think internally within themselves, cannot have any 
length, breadth, or thickness in it, because if it had it would be 
again a mere outside thing. Wherefore had all cogitative beings 
(souls and minds) extension and magnitude never. so much 
belonging to them, as some suppose them to have, yet could this, 
for all that, be nothing but the mere outside of their being ; 
besides which, they must of necessity have also an unextended 
inside, that hath no outswelling tumour, and is not scattered into 
distance, nor dispersed into multiplicity, which therefore could 
not possibly exist a part in a part of the supposed extension, as 
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if one half of a mind or thought were in one half of that ex- 
tension, and another in another; but must of necessity be all 
undividedly, both in the whole of it, and in every part. For 
‘had every twentieth or hundredth part of this extensum not the 
whole of a life or mind in it, but only the twentieth or hundredth 
part. thereof, then could none of them have any true life or mind 
at all, nor consequently the whole have any. Nor indeed is it 
otherwise conceivable how a whole quantity of extended sub- 
stance should be one thing, and have one personality, one J 
myself in it all, were there not one indivisible thing presiding 
over it, which held it altogether, and diffused iteelf through all. 
And thus do we see how this whole in the whole and in every 
part (do men what they can) will, like a ghost, still haunt them, 
and follow them every where. But now it is impossible that one 
and the self-same substance should be both extended and unex- 
tended. Wherefore in this hypothesis of extended understanding 
spirits, having one part without another, there is an undiscerned 
complication of two distinct substances, extended and unextended, 
or corporeal and incorporeal, both together; and a confusion of 
them into one. Where, notwithstanding, we must acknowledge 
that there is so much of truth aimed at, as that all finite incor- 
poreal substances are always naturally united to some bodies; so 
that the whole of these created animals is completed and made 
_ up of both these together, an extended inside, and an unextended 
- outside, both of them substances indeed really distinct, but yet 
vitally united each to other. 

The sum of all is, that there are two kinds of substances in 
nature, the first extension or magnitude, really existing without 
_the mind, which is a thing that hath no self-unity at all in it, 
_ but is infinite alterity and divisibility, as it is also mere outside 
and outwardness, it having nothing within, nor any other action 
belonging to it, but only locally to move when it is moved. - The 
second, life and mind, or the self-active cogitative nature, an 
inside being, whose action is not local motion, but an internal 
energy, within the substance or essence of the thinker himeelf, 
or in the inside of him; which therefore, though unextended, 
yet hath a certain inward recess, Ba@oc, or essential profundity. 
And this is a thing which can act all of it entirely upon either a 
greater or lesser quantity of extended substance or body, and its 
several parts, penetrating into it, and co-existing in the same 
place with it. Wherefore it is not to be looked upon either as a 
mathematical or as a physical point, as an absolute parvitude, or 
the least extensum possible, it having not only such an essential 
inside, bathos, or profundity in it, wherein it acteth and-thinketh 
within itself, but also a certain amplitude of active power ad extra, 
or a sphere of activity upon body. Upon which account it was 
before affirmed by Plotinus, that an unextended incorporeal is a 
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thing bigger than body, because body cannot exist otherwise 
than a point of it in a point of space; whereas this one and the 
same indivisible can at once both comprehend a whole extensum 
within it, and be all of it in every part thereof. And lastly, all 
finite incorporeals are always naturally to some body or other; 
from both which together is completed and made up in every | 
created understanding being one entire animal, consisting of soul 
and body, and having something incorporeal, and something cor- 
poreal in it, an unextended inside, and an extended outside, by 
means whereof it is determined to here and there, and capable of 
moving locally, or changing place. 

Thus have we represented the sense of the ancient unex- 
tended Incorporealists to the best advantage that we could, in 
way of answer to the premised atheistic argument against incor- 
poreal substance, and in order to the vindication of them from 
the contempt of Atheists; and we do affirm, that the fore-men- 
tioned argumentations of theirs do evince, that there is some 
other substance besides body, which therefore, according to the 
principles of these Atheists themselves, must be acknowledged to 
be unextended, it being concluded by them, that whatsoever is 
extended is body. But whether they do also absolutely prove 
that there is ovota aueyesnc, adidoraroc, apepic, and adialperog, 
‘‘ g substance devoid of magnitude, indistant, without parts, and 
indivisible ;” this we shall leave others to make a judgment of. 
However, it is certain that Atheists who maintain the contra 
must needs assert, that every thought, and whatsoever belonget 
to soul, mind (as knowledge, virtue, &c.), is not only mentally 
and mathematically divisible, so that there may be half, a third 
part, or a quarter of a thought, and the rest supposed; but also 
physically separable, or discerpible, together with the soul, 
wherein it is. They must also deny that theré is an internal 
energy at all, or any other action besides that outside superficial 
action of local motion, and consequently make all cogitation 
nothing but local motion or translation. And lastly, they must 
maintain that no substance can co-exist with any other substance 
(as soul with body) otherwise than by juxta-position only, and 
by possessing the pores, or filling up the intervals thereof, as a 
net with the water. 

And this is the first answer to the forementioned atheistic 
argument against incorporeal substance; that though whatsoever is 
extended be body, yet every thing is not extended; but that life, or 
mind and cogitation, are an unextended, indistant, and indivisible 
nature. But, as we have already intimated, there are other learned - 
assertors of incorporeal substance, who, lest God and spirits, 
being thus made unextended, should quite vanish into nothing, 
answer that atheistic argumentation after a different manner, by 
granting to these Atheists that proposition, “that whatsoever is, 
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is extended; and what is unextended, is nothing ;” but then 
denying that other of: theirs, “that whatsoever is extended, is 
body ;” they asserting another extension, specifically differing 
from that of bodies: for, whereas corporeal extension is not only 
impenetrable, so as that no one part thereof can enter into 
another, but also both mentally and really divisible, one part 
being in its nature separable from another; they affirm, that 
there is another incorporeal extension, which is both penetrable, 
and also indiscerpible, so that no one part thereof can possibly 
be separated from another, or the whole; and that to such an 
incorporeal extension as this belongeth life, cogitation, and 
understanding, the Deity having such an infinite extension, but 
all created spirits a finite and limited one, which also is in them 
supposed to be contractible and dilatable.* Now it is not our 
art here to oppose Theists, but Atheists: wherefore we shall 
eave these two sorts of Incorporealists to dispute it out friendly 
amongst themselves; and indeed therefore with the more mo- 
deration, equanimity, and toleration of dissent mutually, because 
it seemeth that some are in a manner fatally inclined to think 
one way in this controversy, and some another. And whatever 
the truth of the case be, it must be acknowledged that this latter 
hypothesis may be very useful and serviceable to retain some in 
theism, who can by no means admit of a Deity, or any thing 
else, unextended; though, perhaps, there will not be wanting 
others also, who would go in a middle way betwixt these two, or 
compound them together, by supposing the Deity to be indeed 
altogether unextended, and all of it every where; but finite 
incorporeals, or created spirits, to have an unextended inside, a 
life or mind, diffusing itself into a certain amplitude of outward 
extension, whereby they are determined to a place, yet so as to 
be all in every part thereof; which outward extension is there- 
fore not to be accounted body, because penetrable, contractible, 
and dilatable, and because no one part thereof is separable from 
the rest, by the rushing or incursion of any incorporeal thing 
upon them.’ And thus is the Atheists’ arguments against in- 


4 I have already shown in different places that not a few both of ancient and modern 
theologians and philosophers were devoted to this opinion. 

6 But I am afraid both parties will complain of this middle opinion being too 
obscure to be understood by those who consider that we ought to attend to the mean- 
ings of words rather than to the words themselves, I know not whether I possess 
intellect and perspicacity sufficient to comprehend matters so abstruse and intricate, 
but I freely confess myself at a loss to understand what the learned Doctor means 
when he tells us that “incorporeal natures have an unextended inside, a life or mind, 
diffusing itself into a certain amplitude of outward extension.” The words are grand 
and magnificent enough ; but I seek in vain for their meaning. To myself, indeed, 
any thing that possesses the power of expanding, dilating, and extending itself, seems 
to be in a certain measure corporeal, and to resemble those vehicles with which the 
Platonists are wont to invest the soul: but how that which is incorporeal, and nothing 
more than life or mind, can be the cause of its own extension, I am wholly at a loss to 
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corporeal substance answered two manner of ways; first, that 
there is something unextended ; and, secondly, that if there were 
none, yet must there of necessity be a substance otherwise ex- 
tended than body is, so as to be neither antitypous nor discerp- 
ible. And ourselves would not be understood here dcamatinalle 
to assert any thing in this point, save only what all Incorporeal- 
ists do agree in, to wit, that besides body, whieh is impenetrably 
and divisibly extended, there is in nature another substance that 
is both penetrable of body and indiscerpible, or which doth not 
consist of parts separable from one another. And that there is 
at least such a substance as this, is unquestionably manifest from 
what hath been already declared. 

But the Atheist will, in the next place, give an account of the 
original of this error (a8 he calls it) of incorporeal substance, and 
undertake to show from what mistake it proceeded, which is yet 
another pretended confutation thereof; namely, that it sprung 
partly from the abuse of abstract names and notions, men 
making substances of them; and partly from the scholastic 
essences, distinct from the things themselves, and said to be 
eternal. From both which delusions and dotages together the 
Atheists conceive that men have been first of all much confirmed 
in the belief of ghosts and spirits, demons and devils, invisible 
beings called by severaPnames. Which belief had also another 
original, men’s mistaking their own fancies for realities. The 
chief of all which affrightful ghosts and spectres, according to 
these Atheists, is the Deity, the Oberon, or prince of fairies and 
fancies. But then, whereas men, by their natural reason, could 
not conceive otherwise of these ghosts and spirits, than that 
they were a kind of thin, aérial bodies, their understandings 
have been so enchanted by these abstract names (which are 
indeed the names of nothing), and those separate essences and 
quiddities of scholastics, as that they have made incorporeal 
substances of them.; the atheistic conclusion is, that they, who 
assert an incorporeal Deity, do really but make a scholastic 
separate essence, or the mere absttact notion of an accident, a 


conceive. Do incorporeal souls resemble the nature of spiders, which we know are 
able out of themselves to surround themselves with an extended web? But I leave 
this to those whose minds are accustomed to the investigation of subjects so far above 
the vulgar comprehension; and should they ridicule my ignorance and stupidity, I will 
patiently bear with it, provided they will show me how these things which seem to me 
so contradictory, can be reconciled with each other. I leave the same parties to 
handle and determine the whole of this question, whether or not God and simple souls 
are in a certain way extended. Each side of it is involved in difficulties which no 
mortal is capable of solving. But yet many of those who contend so fiercely upon 
these subjects seem to me to be much less opposed to each other than they imagine. 
For the generality of those who hold the Deity and spirits to be extensible, when they 
come to explain this doctrine, and to show what extension they attribute to spirits, 
fortify their opinion by so many distinctions as to make it plainly appear that they 
differ but little from their adversaries. 
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aera thing, and a ghost or spirit presiding’ over the whole 
world. 

To which our reply in general first of all is, that all this is 
nothing but idle romazitic fiction; the belief of a Deity, and 
substance incorporeal, standing upon none of those imaginary 
foundations. And then, as for that impudent atheistic pretence, 
that the Deity is nothing but a figment or creature of men’s 
fear and imagination, and therefore the prince of fairies and 
fancies; this hath been already sufficiently confuted in our 
answer to the first atheistic argumentation,* where we have also" 
over and above showed, that there is not only a natural prolepsis 
or anticipation of a God in the minds of men, but also that the 
belief thereof is supported by the strongest and most substantial 
reason, his existence being indeed demonstrable, with mathema- 
tical evidence, to such. as are capable, and not blinded with pre- 
judice, nor enchanted with the witchcraft of vice and wickedness, 
to the debauching of their understandings. It hath been also 
showed that the opinion of other ghosts and spirits, besides the 
Deity, sprung not merely from fear and fancy neither, as child- 
ren’s bugbears, but from real phenomena; true sensible appari- 
tions, with the histories of them in all ages, without which the 
belief of such things could never have held up so generally and 
constantly in the world. As likewise, that there is no repug- 
nancy at all to reason, but that there may be as well aérial and 
ethereal, as there are terrestrial animals; and that the dull and 
earthy stupidity of men’s minds is the only thing which makes 
them so prone to think that there is no understanding nature 
superior to mankind, but that in the world all is dead about us; 
and to disbelieve the existence of any thing, which themselves 
cannot either see or feel. . Assuredly the Deity is no fancy, but 
the greatest reality in the world, and that, without which there 
could be nothing at all real, it being the only necessary existent; 
and soecanently atheism is either mere sottishness, or else a 
strange kind of irreligious fanaticism. 

We now further add, that the belief of ghosts and spirits 
incorporeal, and consequently of an incorporeal Deity, sprun 
neither from any ridiculous mistake of the abstract names an 
notions of mere accidents for substances, nor from the scholastic 


¢ This is aimed at Hobbes, who, as I have already intimated elsewhere, seems to 
have been not very far from supposing that the doctrine of incorporeal ghosts and 
spirits sprung in a great measure from the use of abstract names and words, and the 
forms and notions of things. But yet this philosopher nowhere transfers this opinion 
to an attack upon the divine nature: nor if he were alive would he own to all the 
corollaries that are charged upon him. The man was an enemy to all religion and 
piety, and assailed both publicly and in private the ministers of religion, and all their 
acts and institutions: hence it naturally followed that they suspected him of every 
wickedness, and imagined his opinions to have more impiety and poison in them than 
the words in which they were conveyed would seem to indicate. 

* From p. 608 to 615. vol. 2. 
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essences, said to be eternal. For, as for the latter, none of 
those scholastics ever dreamed that there was any universal man, 
or universal horse, existing alone by itself, and separate from all 
singulars; nor that the abstract metaphysical essences of men, 
after they were dead, subsisting by themselves, did walk up and 
down amongst graves, in airy bodies: it being absolutely im- 
possible that the real essence of any thing should be separable 
from the thing itself, or eternal, when that is not so. And 
were the essences of all things looked upon by these scholastics 
as substances incorporeal, then must they have made all things 
(even body itself) to be ghosts, and spirits, and incorporeal ; and 
accidents also (they having their essences too) to be substantial. 
But in very truth, these scholastic essences, said to be eternal, 
are nothing but the intelligible essences of things, or their 
natures as conceivable, and objects of the mind. And in this 
sense it is an acknowledged truth, that the essences of things (as 
for example, of a sphere or ome) are eternal, and such as 
were never made; because there could not otherwise-be eternal 
verities concerning them. So that the true meaning of these 
eternal essences is indeed no other than this, that knowledge is . 
eternal; or that there is an eterhal mind that comprehendeth 
the intelligible natures and ideas of all things, whether actually 
existing or possible only, their necessary relations to one another, 
and all the immutable verities belonging to them. Wherefore, 
though these eternal essences themselves be no ghosts nor spirits, 
nor substances incorporeal, they being nothing but objective 
entities of the mind, or Noemata, and ideas; yet does it plainly 
follow from the necessary supposition of them (as was before 
_ declared), that there is one eternal unmade Mind and perfect 
incorporeal Deity, a real and substantial Ghost or Spirit, which 
comprehending itself, and all the extent of its own power, the 
possibility of things, and their intelligible natures, together with 
an exemplar or platform of the whole world, produced the same 
accordingly.’ 

But our atheistic argumentator yet further urges, that those 
scholastics and metaphysicians, who, because life or coxgitation 
can be considered alone abstractedly, without the eoneidetation 
of body, therefore conclude it not to be the accident or action of 
a body, but a substance by itself. (and which also, after men-are 
dead, can walk amongst the graves), that these (I say) do so far 
abuse those abstract names and notions of mere accidents, as 
Sapa to make substances incorporeal of them. To which 
therefore we reply also, that were the abstract notions of acci- 


_7 The subject of essences, as they are called, and of their stability and eternity, is 
discussed by Dr. Cudworth more copiously and eruditely in his Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality, book 4. ciip. 3. 4. 8. “ 
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_ dents in general made incorporeal substances, by those philoso- 

phers aimed at, then must they have supposed all the qualities or 
affections of bodies, such as whiteness and: blackness, heat and 
cold, and the like, to have been substances incorporeal also; a 
thing yet never heard, or thought of. But the case is far other- 
wise as to conscious life or cogitation, though it be an abstract 
also; because this is no accident of body, as the Atheist (serving 
his own hypothesis) securely takes it for granted, nor indeed of 
any thing else, but an essential attribute of another substance, 
distinct from body (or incorporeal), after the same manner as 
extension or magnitude is the essential attribute of body, and 
not a mere accident. 

And now having so copiously confuted all the most consider- 
able atheistic grounds, we are necessitated to dispatch those that 
follow, being of lesser moment, with all possible brevity and 
compendiousness. The four next, which are the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth atheistic argumentations, pretend to no 
more thay only this, to disprove a corporeal Deity; or from 
the supposition that there is no other substance in the world 
besides body, to infer the impossibility of a God; that is, of an 
eternal unmade Mind, the maker and governor of the whole 
world: all which therefore signify nothing at all to the assertors 
of a Deity incorporeal, who are the only genuine Theists. 
Nevertheless, though none but Stoics, and such other Cor- 
porealists, as are notwithstanding Theists, be directly concerned 
in answer to them, yet shall we, first, so far consider the prin- 
ciples of the atheistic corporealism, contained in those two heads, 
the fifth and sixth, as from the absolute impossibility of these 
hypotheses to demonstrate a necessity of incorporeal substance, 
from whence a Deity will also follow. 

Here, therefore, are these two ‘atheistic hypotheses, founded 
upon the supposition that all is body: the first, in the way of 
qualities, generable and corruptible, which we call the Hylopa- 
thian; the second, in the way of unqualified atoms, which is the. 
Atomic, Corporealism, and Atheism. The former of these was 
the most ancient, and the first sciography, or rude delineation of 
atheism. For Aristotle® tells us, that the most ancient Atheists 
were those who supposed matter or body, that is, bulky exten- 
sion, to be the only substance, and unmade thing, that, out of 
which all things were made, and into which all things are again 
resolved; whatsoever is else in the world being nothing but the 
passions, qualities, and accidents thereof, generable and corrupt- 
ible, or producible out of nothing, and reducible to nothing 
again. rom whence the necessary consequence is, that there 


8 Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 264. tom. 4. opp. But on this and the following 
clause consult what we have remarked at great length on chap. 3, in reference to these 
matters. 
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is no eternal unmade life or understanding, or that mind is no 
god, or principle in the universe, but essentially a creature. 

And this Hylopathian atheism, which supposeth whatsoever 
is in the universe to be either the substance of matter and_bulk, 
or else the qualities and accidents thereof, generable and cor 
ruptible, hath been called also by us Anaximandrian. Though 
we deny not but that there might be formerly some difference 
amongst the Atheists of this kind; nor are we ignorant that 
Simplicius and others conceive Anaximander to have asserted, 
besides matter, qualities also eternal and unmade, or an homzo- 
mery, and similar atomology, just in the same manner as Anax- 
agoras afterwards did, save only that he would not acknowledge 
any unmade mind or life; Anaximander 7 a all life and 
understanding whatsoever, all soul and mind, to have risen up 
and been generated from a fortuitous commixture of those 
similar atoms, or the qualities of heat and cold, moist and dry, 
and the like, contempered together. And we confess, that there 
is some probability for this opinion. Notwithstanding which, 
because there is no absolute certainty thereof, and because all 
these ancient Atheists agreed in this, that life and understanding 
are either first and primary, or else secondary qualities of body, 
generable and corruptible; therefore did we not think fit to 
multiply forms of atheism, but rather to make but one kind of 
atheism of all this, calling it indifferently; Hylopathian or 
Anaximandrian. 

The second atheistic hypothesis is that form of atheism -de- 
scribed under the sixth head, which likewise supposing body to 
be the only substance; and the principles thereof devoid of life 
and understanding, does reject all real qualities, according to the 
vulgar notion of them, and generate all things whatsoever, be- 
sides matter, merely from the combinations of magnitudes, 
figures, sites, and motions, or the contextures of unqualified 
atoms, life and understanding not excepted: which therefore, 
according to them, being no simple primitive and primordial 
thing, but secondary, compounded, and derivative, the mere 
creature of matter and motion, could not possibly be a God or 
first principle in the universe. This is that atomic atheism 
called Democritical ; Leucippus and Democritus being the first 
founders thereof. For though there was, before them, another 
atomology, which made unqualified atoms the principles of all 
bodies, 1t supposing, besides body, substance incorporeal; yet 
were these, as Laertius® declareth, the first that ever made 
apxac trav SAwv arduove,.“ senseless atoms the principles of all 
ee whatsoever, even of life and understanding, soul and 
mind. 


® Lib. 9. segm, 44. p. 573. 
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Indeed it. cannot be denied, but that from these two things 
granted, that all is body, and that the principles of body are 
devoid of all life and understanding, it will follow unavoidably, 
that there can be no corporeal Deity. Wherefore the Stoics, 
who professed to acknowledge no other substance besides body, 
and yet nevertheless had a strong persuasion of the existence of 
a God, or an eternal unmade Mind, the Maker of the whole 
world, denied that other proposition of the atheistic Corporeal- 
ists,.that the principles of all bodies were devoid of life and un- 
derstanding, they asserting an intellectual fire, eternal and 
unmade, the Maker of the whole mundane system ; ‘which pos- 
tulatum, of a living intellectual body eternal, were it granted to 
these Stoics, yet could not this their corporeal god, notwith- 
standing, be absolutely incorruptible, as Origen often incul- 
cateth ;* ‘O Oed¢ roi¢g Urwikoi¢ éori owpa, ovK aidoupévorc A€-yeew 
avrov.tperrov, kat O¢ GAwY adAowrTby Kat peraBAnroy Kat arakEa- 
Troe Suvdpevov POapivat, wapa rd pndey elvar rd POeipov avdrov, 
*‘ God to the Stoics 1s a body, and therefore mutable, alterable, 
and changeable; and he would indeed be perfectly corruptible 
were there any other body to act upon him. Wherefore he is 
only happy in this, that he wants a corrupter or destroyer.” 
And thus much was therefore rightly urged by the atheistic 
argumentator, that no corporeal Deity could be absolutely in its 
own nature incorruptible, nor otherwise than by accident only 
immortal, because of its divisibility. For were there any other 
matter without this world, to make inroads and incursions upon 
it, or to disunite the parts thereof, the life and unity of the 
Stoical corporeal God must needs be scattered and destroyed. 
And therefore of this Stoical God does the same Origen thus 
further write :t ‘O trav Trwikwv Osdc, Gre owua TuyxXavwy, Sr? 
Bev ayyeuovixdy Exar THY GAny ovolay, Srav 7H éxripworc 7 ST? Se 
él pépouc ylverat avrig, Srav 9 dtaxdopnotc’ ove’ yao Sedbvnvrat 
OUTOL TOaVwoat THY PUdtKY TOV JEov Evyolav, We TaYTY) apddpTov 
kal amAov, kal aovvSérov, kai adiarpérov, “' The God of the Stoics 
being a body, hath sometimes the whole for its hegemonic in the 
conflagration; and sometimes only a part of the mundane matter. 
For these men were not able to reach to a clear notion of the 
Deity, as a being every way incorruptible, simple, uncom- 
pounded, and indivisible.” Notwithstanding which, these Stoics 
were not therefore to be ranked amongst the Atheists, but far to 
be preferred before them, and accounted only a kind of imperfect 
Theists.’° | 


* Lib. 1. Contra Cels. p. 17. + Page 169. 

10 T recollect having already spoken upon this subject elsewhere. What Origen 
objects against the Stoics is very probable and seems to follow from the first principles 
of their discipline. In my opinion however this sect, which is well known to have 
contained many very acute and talented men, would have had an answer to give to 
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But we shall now make it evident, that in both these atheistic 
corporealisms (agreeing in those two things, that body is the 
only substance, and that the principles of body are not vital) 
there is an absolute impossibility; not only because, as Aristotle! 
objecteth, they supposed no active principle; but also because 
their bringing of life and understanding (being real entities) out 
of dead and senseless matter is also the bringing of something out 
of nothing. And indeed the atomic Atheist is here of the two 
rather the more absurd and unreasonable, forasmuch as he, dis- 
carding all real qualities, and that for this very reason, because 
nothing can come out of nothing, doth himself notwithstanding, 
produce life, sense, and understanding (unquestionable realities) 
out of mere magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, that is, 
indeed out of nothing. Wherefore there being an absolute im- 
possibility of both these atheistic hypotheses (neither of which is 
able to solve the phenomenon of life and understanding) from 
that confessed principle of theirs, that matter, as such, hath no 
life nor understanding belonging to it, it follows unavoidably, 
that there must be some other substance besides body or matter 
which is essentially vital and intellectual: Ov yap wavra xpira 
éraxty Gw7,* “because all things cannot po have a pere- 
grine, adventitious, and borrowed life,” but something in the 
universe must needs have life naturally and originally. All life 
cannot be merely accidental, generable, and corruptible, produc- 
ible out of nothing, and reducible to nothing again, but there 
must of necessity be some substantial life, which point (that all 
life is not a mere accident, but that there is life substantial) 
hath been of late, with much reason and judgment, insisted upon, 
and urged by the writer of “ The Life of Nature.” Neither must 
there be only such a substantial life, as is naturally immortal for 
the future, but only such as is eternal, and was never made; all 
other lives and minds whatsoever (none of which could possibly 
be generated out of matter) being derived from this eternal un- 
made fountain of life and understanding. : 

Which thing the hylozoic Atheists being well aware of, 
namely, that there must of necessity be both substantial and 
eternal unmade life, but supposing also matter to be the only 
substance, thought themselves necessitated to attribute to all 
matter as such, life and understanding, though not animalish and 
conscious, but natural only ; they conceiving that, from the mo- 
dification thereof alone by orgarfization, all other animalish life, 


Origen, especially at the time when many were in the habit of distributing matter into 
the dissoluble and indissoluble. . 

1 Metaphys. lib. ]. cap. 3. p. 265. tom. 4. opp. and efsewhere. The subject here 
treated of has already been expounded and illustrated in different places before. 

2 These words I am aware are from Plotinus, but in what part of this philosopher’s 
works they are to be found I have neither leisure nor is it of much consequence to 
ascertain. 
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not only the sensitive in brutes, but also the rational in men, 
was derived. But this hylozoic atheism, thus bringing all con- 
scious and reflexive life or animality, out of a supposed senseless, 
stupid, and inconscious life of nature in matter, and that merely 
from a different accidental modification thereof, or contexture of 
arts, does again plainly bring something out of nothing, which 
is an absolute impossibility. Moreover, this hylozoic atheism 
was long since, and in the frst emersion thereof, solidly confuted 
by the atomic Atheists, after this manner: If matter, as such, 
had life, perception, and understanding belonging to it, then of 
necessity must every atom, or smallest particle thereof be a 
distinct percipient by itself; from whence it will follow, that 
there could not possibly be any such men and animals as 
now are, compounded out of them, but every man and 
animal would be a heap of innumerable percipients and have 
innumerable perceptions and intellections; whereas it is plam, 
that there is but one life and understanding, one soul or 
mind, one perceiver or thinker in every one. And to say, 
that these innumerable particles of matter do all confederate 
together; that is, to make every man and animal to be a multi- 
tude or commonwealth of percipients, and persons, as it were, 
clubbing together, is a thing so absurd and ridiculous, that one 
would wonder the hylozoists should not rather choose to recant 
that their fundamental error of the life of matter, than endeavour 
to seek shelter and sanctuary for the same, under such a pre- 
tence. For though voluntary agents and persons may many of 
them resign up their wills to one, and by that means have all but 
as it were one artificial will, yet can they not possibly resign up 
their sense and understanding too, so as to have all but one arti- 
ficial life, sense, and understanding; much less could this be 
done by senseless atoms, or particles of matter supposed to be 
devoid of all consciousness or animality. Besides which, there 
have been other arguments already suggested, which do suffi- 
.ciently evince, that sense and understanding cannot possibly 
belong to matter any way, either originally or secondarily, to 
-which more may be added elsewhere. 
And now from these two things, that life and understanding 
do not essentially belong to matter as such, and that they cannot 
be generated out of dead and senseless matter, it is demonstra- 
tively certain, that there must be some other substance, besides 
body or matter. However, thé Anaxamandrian and Democritic 
Atheists taking it for granted, that the first principles of body 
are devoid of all life and understanding, must either acknowledge 
a necessity of some other substance besides body, or else deny 
the truth of that axiom, so much made use of by themselves, 
that “nothing can come out of nothing.” And this was our 
second undertaking, to show, dhat from the very principles of 
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the atheistic corporealism, represented in the fifth and sixth 
heads, incorporeal substance is against those Atheists themselves 
demonstrable. : 

Our third and last was this, that there being undeniably sub- 
stance incorporeal, the two next following atheistic argumenta- 
tions, built upon the contrary supposition, are therefore alto- 
gether insignificant also, and do no execution at all. The first 
of which (being the seventh) impugning only such a soul of the 
world, as is generated out of matter, is not properly directed 
against theism neither, but only such a form of atheism (some- 
time before mentioned) as indeed cometh nearest to theism. 
Which, though concluding all things to have sprung originally 
from senseless matter, Night and Chaos, yet supposes things 
from thence to have ascended gradually to higher and higher 
perfection ; first, inanimate bodies, as the elements, then birds 
and other brute animals (according to the forementioned Aristo- 
phanic tradition, with which agreeth this of Lucretius, ° 


Principio genus alituum, varizeque volucres), 


afterward men, and in the last place gods; and that not only the 
animated stars, but Jupiter, or a soul of the world, generated 
also out of Night and Chaos, as well ‘as all other things. We 
grant indeed, that the true and real Theists amongst the ancient 
Pagans also held the world’s animation, and whosoever denied - 
the same, were therefore accounted absolute Atheists. But the 
world’s animation, in a larger sense, signifies no more than this, 
that all things are not dead about us, but that there is a living 
sentient and understanding nature eternal, that first framed the 
world, and still presideth over it: and it is certain, that in this - 
sense all Theists whatsoever must hold the world’s animation. 
But the generality of Pagan Theists held the world’s animation 
also in a stricter sense; as if the world were truly and properly 
an animal, and therefore a god, completed and made up of soul 
and body together, as other animals are. Which soul of this 
great world-animal was to some of them the highest or supreme 
Deity, but to others only a secondary ‘god,. they supposing ari 
abstract mind superior to it. But God’s being the soul of the 
world in this latter Paganic sense, and the world’s being an 
animal or a god, are things absolutely disclaimed and renounced 
by us. However, this seventh atheistic argument is not directed 
against the soul of the world in the sense of the Paganic Theists 
neither (this being, as they think, already confuted), but in the 
sense of the atheistic Theogonists; not an eternal unmade soul 
or mind, but a native or generated one only, such as resulted 
from the disposition of matter, and contexture of atoms, the off- 


” 8 De Rerum Natura, lib, 5» ver. 797. p. 333. 
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spring of night and chaos: the Atheists here pretending, after 
their confutation of the true and genuine theism, to take away 
all shadows thereof also, and so to free men from all manner of 
fear of being obnoxious to any understanding being, superior to 
themselves. Wherefore we might here omit the confutation of 
this argument, without any detriment at all to the cause of 
theism: nevertheless, because this in general is an atheistic 
assertion, that there is no life and understanding presiding over 
the whole world, we shall briefly examine the supposed grounds 
thereof, which alone will be a sufficient confutation of it. The 
first of them therefore is this, that there is no other substance 1 
the world besides body; the second, that the principles of bodies 
are devoid of al] life and understanding; and the last, that life 
and understanding are but accidents of bodies resulting from 
such a composition or contexture of atoms, as produceth soft 
flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized, and of human form. 
From all which the conclusion is, that there can be no life and 
understanding in the whole, because it is not of human form, and 
organized, and hath no blood and brains. But neither is body 
the only substance, nor are life and understanding accidents 
resulting from any modification of dead and lifeless matter; nor 
is blood or brains that which understandeth in us, but an indor- 
poreal soul or mind, vitally united to a terrestrial organized 
body ; which will then understand with far greater advantage, 
when it comes to be clothed with a pure, spiritual, and heavenly 
one. But there is in the universe also a higher kind of intellec- 
tual animals, which, though consisting of soul and body likewise, 
yet have neither flesh, nor blood, nor brains, nor parts.so orgal- 
ized as ours are.* And the most perfect mind and intellect of 
all is not the soul of any body, but complete in itself, without 
such vital union and sympathy with matter. We conclude there- 
fore, that this passage of a modern writer:> “ We worms cannot 
conceive, how God can understand without brains,” is vox pecu- 
dis, the ‘‘language and philosophy” rather of worms or brute 
animals than of men. 7 
The next, which is the eighth atheistic argument, is briefly 
this: that whereas the Deity by Theists is generally supposed to 
be a living Being perfectly happy, and immortal or incorruptible; 
there can be no such living being immortal, and consequently 
“none perfectly happy. Because all living beings whatsoever are 
concretions of atoms, which as they were at first generated, 9 
are they again liable to death and corruption; life being 1° 
simple primitive nature, nor substantial thing, but a mere acci- 
dental modification of compounded bodies only, which upon the 


4 He means the angels whom he before attempted to prove by many arguments to 
be corporeal or composed of body and soul, 
® Hobbes. Consult our remarks above on chap. 5.-sect. 6. § 26. p. 785. 
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disunion of their parts, or the disordering of their contexture, 
vanisheth again into nothing. And there being no life immortal, 
happiness must needs be a mere insignificant word, and but a 
romantic fiction. Where first, this is well, that the Atheists will 
_ confess, that according to their principles there can be no such 
thing at all as happiness, because no security of future perma- 
nency ; all life perpetually coming out of nothing, and whirling 
back into nothing again. But this atheistic argument is likewise 
founded upon the former error, that body is the only substance, 
the first principles whereof are devoid of all life and under- 
standing ; whereas it is certain, that life cannot possibly result 
from any composition of dead and lifeless things; and therefore 
must needs be a simple and primitive nature. It is true, indeed, 
that the participated life in the bodies of animals (which yet is 
but improperly called life, it being nothing but their being 
actuated by a living soul) ig a mere accidental thing, generable 
and corruptible ; since that body, which is now vitally united to 
a living soul, may be disunited again from it, and thereby become 
a dead and lifeless carcase; but the primary or original life itself 
is substantial, nor can there be any dead carcase of a human 
soul. That which hath life essentially belonging to the sub- 
stance of it, must needs be naturally immortal, because no sub- 
stance can of itself perish, or vanish into nothing. Besides 
which, there must be also some, not only substantial, but also 
eternal unmade Life, whose existence is necessary, and which is 
absolutely unannihilable by any thing else; which therefore 
must needs have perfect security of its own future happiness ; 
and this is an incorporeal Deity. And this is a brief confutation 
of the eighth atheistic argument. 
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SECTION IV. 


1, Tue Epicurean Atheists further endeavour to disprove a God, from the phenomena 
of motion and cogitation. From motion thus; that, “ Nothing can move itself, 
but whatsoever is moved, is moved by another,” it will follow, that there can 

_ be no first cause, and unmoved mover, but one thing moved another, from 
eternity infinitely ; because nothing could move another, which was not itself 
first moved by something else. 2. Answer: The meaning of this axiom; not 
that nothing can act from itself, as the Atheist supposes; he taking it for granted, 
that every thing is body, and that all action is local motion; but that no body 
resting could ever locally move itself. A false supposition of ‘the Atheists and 
some Cartesians, that were there but once motion in the matter, this would of 
itself continue to all eternity. True, that of Aristotle; that to make an infinite 
progress in the causes of motion, and no first mover, is all one as to say, that there 
is no cause at all thereof. Wherefore from this principle, that no body can 
move itself, it follows, that there is some other substance in the world besides 
body, that hath an active power of moving body. 3. Another corollary from the 
same principle; that there is another species of action, distinct from local motion, 
and which is not heterokinesy, but autokinesy. All local motion caused originally 
by cogitation. Thus the ninth atheistic argument from motion confuted; and 
from hence, that no body can move itself demonstrated, that there is something 
incorporeal the first cause of local motion, by cogitation. 4. But the Atheists 
further pretend to prove, that cogitation itself is heterokinesy, the passion of the 
thinker, and the action of some other external agent upon him ; because nothing 
taketh beginning from itself; and no cogitation can rise of itself, without a cause. 
That therefore thinking beings themsejves are machines, and cogitation local 
motion. And, no understanding being a first cause, nor perfectly happy; because 
dependent upon something else. 5. Answer. True, that no substance beginning 
from itself; as also, that no action causeth itself. But false, that no action taketh 
beginning from the immediate agent; or, that nothing can act otherwise than as 
acted upon by something else. 6. True also, that our human cogitations are 
frequently occasioned from external objects, and that the concatenations of 
thoughts and phantasms often depend upon mechanic causes. But false, that all 
cogitations are obtruded upon us from without; and that no transition in our 
thoughts, which was not before in sense. The human soul a principle of actions, 
and therefore alsa of cogitations. This a bubbling fountain of thoughts. 7. This 
a prodigious paradox, and falsity of Atheists; that cogitation, local motion ; 
and thinking beings, machines. Here a change-of our opinion of what we wrote 
before ; that not only a modern writer, but also the ancient Atomists, did con- 
clude cogitation to be really nothing .else but local motion. Nevertheless, these 
men troubled with the fancy of cogitation; which because they cannot make local 
motion, they would persuade us to be no reality. Atheists aware, that if there be 
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any action besides local motion, there must then be some other substance 
acknowledged besides body. They, who make cogitation local motion, and 
men machines, no more to be disputed with. 8. To affirm, that no under- 
standing being can be happy, nor a God, because dependent upon something 
without it, all one as to affirm, that senseless matter is the most perfect of 
all things; and that knowledge, as such, speaking imperfection, is but a fantastic 
thing. Thus the tenth atheistic argument confuted. 9. Another atheistic argu- 
ment, from the nature of knowledge and understanding. That the world could 
not be made by an understanding Being, because there was no knowledge before 
. things, which are the objects of it; and the only things are sensibles, which 
knowledge a passion from. ‘Therefore all mind, as such, a creature, and none 
a creator, 10. This already fully answered, Where‘proved, that singular bodies 
are not the only things, and objects of the mind, but that it containeth its intelli- 
gibles within itself And that knowledge is archetypal to the world, and the 
maker of all. So the existence of a God demonstrable from the nature of 
knowledge and understanding. 11. That the Atheists can no more solve the 
phenomenon of cogitation, than that of local motion, evident from their many 
hallucinations concerning it. First, that all life and understanding a mere 
accidental thing, generable and corruptible, and no life nor mind substantial 
or essential. This before confuted. 12. Again, that life and mind no simple and 
primitive natures, but compounded syllables of things; and therefore none 
immortal nor incorruptible. Answer; that life and understanding are active - 
powers, and could never result from mere passive bulk; nor can any composition 
of senseless matter possibly beget life. Though no necessity, that there should 
be any eternal unmade red or green; nor that there should be eternal motion; 
nor that there should be any eternal unmade matter: yet an absolute necessity 
of eternal unmade life and mind ; because had there been once none, there could 
never have been any. 13. Another Atheistic hallucination, that there is nothing 
of self-activity in cogitation; nor any thing could act otherwise, than as it is made 
to act by something else. This to bring all action from nothing, or to suppose it 
without a cause, 14. Another madness of theirs already mentioned, that cogita- 
tion, local motion, and thinking beings, machines. 15. Another paradox of the 
Epicurean and Democritic Atheists, that mental cogitation, as well as sensation, 
the mere passions of the thinker, and the actions of bodies existing without him; 
some of them supposing thoughts to be caused by certain finer images than 
sensations; others, that they are the remainders of the motions of sense, formerly 
made. Answer; that sensation itself is not a mere corporeal passion, but the 
perception of a passion, in a way of fancy; much less mental cogitations such; 
and least of all volitions. 16. But consentaneously hereunto, these Atheists 
determine all knowledge and understanding to be really the same thing 
with sense. From whence follow two absurdities; first, That there can 
‘be no such thing as error, because all passion is true passion, and all 
sense, true sense. This absurdity owned by Protagoras. Epicurus endea- 
vyoured to avoid this, but contradictiously to his own principles. 17. A 
second absurdity consequent thereupon; that there is no absolute truth nor 
falsehood, but all knowledge private and relative, and nothing but opinion. 
This freely owned likewise by Protagoras. Sometimes also by Democritus. 
18. Another atheistic error ; that singular bodies are the only objects of mental 
conception as well as of sensation. This imputed by Aristotle to Democritus 
and Protagoras. But sufficiently before confuted. 19. The better to maintain 
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this paradox, added by a modern Atheistic writer, as his own invention ; that uni- 
versals are nothing else but names by which many singular bodies are called; 
axioms or propositions, the addition and substraction of names; and syllogistic 
reasoning, the reckoning the consequences of them: and that we know nothing 
at all of any thing, but only the names by which it is called. 20. That the 
Atheists endeavour to depreciate knowledge and understanding, as that which 
speaks no higher perfection than is in senseless matter. Thus the Atheists 
in Plato make it but a ludicrous thing. Their design in this, to take away 
the scale of entities, 21. .All the grounds of this again briefly confuted, and 
particularly that opinion that there is nothing in the understanding which was not 
before in sense, out of Boetius. Just and unjust greater realities in nature than 
hard and soft, &c. Unquestionably a scale of entities ; and therefore certain 
that the order of things must be in way of descent from higher perfection 
to lower, and not of [ascent. The steps of this ladder not infinite ; the 
foot thereof inanimate matter; the head, a perfect omnipotent being, com- 
prehending in itself all possibilities of things. 22, The reason why we so much 
insist upon this; because Atheists pretend not only to solve the phenomenon 
of cogitation without a God, but also from thence to demonstrate the impossibility 
of his existence. The controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists thus stated 
by Plato ; whether Soul and Mind junior to senseless matter, and the offspring 
thereof ; or else substantial things, and in order of nature before it. Accordingly 
Plato confuteth Atheism no otherwise than by proving Soul not to be junior 
to inanimate matter, and generated out of the same. Those professed Chris- 
tians who generate rational souls out of senseless matter, plain betrayers of the 
cause of Theism. Nor is the case much different as to others; who, though 
they professedly generate only sensitive souls, yet making the rational but 
mere blanks, and so knowledge in its own nature, junior to sense and sensibles ; 
highly gratifying the Atheists hereby. 23. If any life may be generated out of 
senseless matter, then can no good reason be given why all should not be. 
Life not partly accidental, party substantial ; but either all conscious life, 
generable and corruptible; or else none at all. 24. The doctrine of real 
qualities generable and corruptible, favourable to Atheism also. And, though the 
Atomists explode all the other qualities, because nothing can come from nothing ; 
yet, contradicting themselves again, do they make life and understanding real 
qualities generated out of matter, or caused by nothing. 25. There being a scale 
of entities in nature, to produce a higher rank of beings out of a lower ; as life 
and cogitation out of matter and magnitude is to invert the order of this scale 
from downwards to upwards, and so to lay a foundation for atheism. 26. The 
grand objection against the substantiality of sensitive souls, from that con- 
sequence of their permanent subsistence after death. Cartesius so sensible 
thereof, that he would rather make brutes to be senseless machines, than allow 
them substantial souls; which he granted they must have, if thinking beings. 
What clearly demonstrable by reason, not to be abandoned, because attended 
with some difficulties. 27. The Pythagoric hypothesis ; that souls all created 
by God, not in the generation of animals, but in the Cosmoggnia. These 
therefore first clothed with subtle bodies, aerial or ethereal Ochemata, wherein 
they subsist, both before their ingress into terrestrial bodies, and after their 
egress out of them. Thus Boetius, Proclus, and Ammonius. Since the first 
creation, no new substantial thing made or destroyed, and therefore no life. 
That the Pythagoreans would endeavour to gain some countenance for this 
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hypothesis from the scripture. 28. But if these aerial vehicles of brutish souls 
be exploded, and none but terrestrial bodies allowed to them ; though after death 
they will not vanish into nothing, yet must they needs remain in a state of 
insensibility, till re-united to other terrestrial bodies. Wherefore these in one 
sense mortal, though in another immortal. Silkwoyms dying, and reviving in 
the form of butterflies, made an emblem of the resurrection by Christian 
theologers. 29. But no absolute necessity that the souls of brutes should 
have a permanent subsistence after death, because whatsoever created by God 
may possibly by him be annihilated. The substantiality only of the rational 
soul demonstrable by reason ; or that it will not of itself vanish into nothing ; 
but not that it is absolutely impossible for it to be annihilated. Porphyrius’ 
assertion, that brutish souls are resolved into the life of the universe. The whole 
answer to this objection against the substantiality of brutish souls: that they 
may, notwithstanding, possibly be annihilated in the deaths of animals, as well as 
they were created in their generations: but if they do subsist, they must remain 
in a state of inactivity. 30.-That this doctrine of the ancient Pagan theologers, 
that no life generated out of senseless matter ; but all produced by the Deity, 
as well as matter, proved out of Virgil. 31. The Hylozoic Atheists themselves 
so sensible thereof, that there must be some substantial and unmade life, that they 
attribute the same to matter ; and conclude that though the modificated lives of 
animals and men be accidental, generated, and corrupted, yet the fundamental 
life of them is incorruptible. 32, This Hylozoic Atheism again confuted. Absurd 
to suppose knowledge and understanding without consciousness ; as also that the 
, substantial life of men and other animals should never perish, and vet their 
souls vanish into’ nothing. That no organization can produce consciousness, 
These Atheists not able possibly to give an account whence the intelligible objects 
and ideas of this their knowledge of matter, should spring. This Hylozoic atheism 
nothing but the crumbling of the Deity into matter. 33. Concluded, that 
-the phenomenon of mind and understanding can no way possibly be solved by 
Atheists without a God ; but affordeth a solid demonstration of his existente. 


But the Democritic Atheist proceeds, endeavouring further 
to disprove a God from the phenomena of motion and cogitation, 
in the three following argumentations. First therefore, whereas 
Theists commonly bring an argument from motion, to prove a 
God, or first unmoved mover, the Atheists contend, on the con- 
trary, that, from the very nature of motion, the impossibility of 
any such first unmoved mover is clearly demonstrable. For, it 
being an axiom of undoubted truth concerning motion, that 
** whatsoever is moved, is moved by some other thing ;” or, that 
“ nothing can move itself ;” it follows from thence unavoidably, 
that there is no externum Immobile, no “ eternal unmoved 
Mover;” but on ‘the contrary, that there was «xternum Motum, 
an “eternal Moved ;” or, that one thing was moved by another, 
from eternity infinitely, without any first mover or cause, because 
as nothing could move itself, so could nothing ever move another, 
but what was itself before moved by something else.1 


Compare this with our remarks above on chap. 2. sect. 13. But if this argument 
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To which we reply, That this axiom, “ whatsoever is moved, 
is moved by another, and not by itself,” was, by Aristotle, and 
those other philosophers, who made so much use thereof, restrained 
to the local motion of bodies only; that no body locally moved 
was ever moved originally from itself, but from something else. 
Now it will not at all follow from hence, that therefore nihil 
movetur nisi a4 moto, “that no body was ever moved, but by 
some other body,” that was also before moved by something 
else; or, that of necessity one body was moved by another body, 
and that by another, and so backwards, infinitely, without any 
first unmoved or self-moving and self-active mover, as the Demo- 
critic Atheist fondly conceits; for the motion of bodies might 
proceed (as unquestionably it did) from something else, which is 
not body, and was not before moved. Moreover, the Democritic 
Atheist here also, without any ground, imagines that were there 
but one push once given to the world, and no more, this motion 
would from thenceforward always continue in it, one body still 
moving another to all eternity. For though this be indeed a 
part of the Cartesian hypothesis, that, according to the laws of 
nature, a body moving will as well continue in motion as a body 
resting in rest, until that motion be communicated and trans- 
ferred to some other body; yet is the case different here, where 
it is supposed not only one push to have been given to the world 
at first, but also the same quantity of motion or agitation to be 
constantly conserved and maintained. But to let this pass, 
because it is something a subtle point, and not so rightly under- 
stood by many of the Cartesians themselves, we say, that it is a 
thing utterly impossible that one body should be moved by 
another infinitely, without any first cause or mover, which was 
self-active, and that not from the authority of Aristotle* only, 


were as strong and powerful as it is weak and idle, still it would not disprove the being 
of a God, but merely tell against those who assert such a God as right reason and the 
scriptures teach us to believe in. In the first place, this argument is of no avail against 
those who hold the world to be eternal and at the same time acknowledge an imma- 
terial God: an opinion formerly entertained it is well known by philosophers of no 
ordinary rank. Again it cannot touch those who erroneously suppose the Deity to be 
corporeal : to whose number belong many of the ancient Christian fathers. Lastly, 
to say nothing now of others, it has no weight against such as believe that God isa 
certain most subtle spirit diffused through the whole nature of things. 

2 Physicar. Auscult. lib. 8. cap. 5. p. 537. tom. 1. opp. With all due deference 
however to our worthy author, I would not venture to avail myself of the precepts of 
Aristotle on the beginning and causes of motion for the refutation of Atheists. For 
they seem to me to aid and support rather than refute this impious class of men, and 
to be much at variance with the opinion of Christian philosophers on the origin of 
motion. Aristotle, it must be owned, in the last book of his Metaphysics and in lib. 8. 
Physicar. Auscult. speaks in most magnificent terms of a first cause of motion, which 
is itself devoid of all external motion; and some have been led by these words of his to 
contend that the man entertained sentiments worthy of a Christian : but on examining 
the whole it will appear that what he gives with one hand he takes away again with 
the other. He asserts motion to have a beginning : but not in respect of time : for he 
endeavours to prove by many arguments, lib. 8. Physicar. cap. 1, 2. p. 576. &c. that 
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pronouncing ovre duvarév S3ev 7 apy Tie Kivhoewe lévat tic 
amepov, &c. “that in the causes of motion there could not 
possibly be an infinite progress ;” but from the reason there sub- 
joined by Aristotle, because, cirep pndéy zorl rd apwrov, dAwe 
airtov ovoey goti, “if there were no first unmoved mover, there 
could be no cause of motion at all.” For were all the motion, 
that is in the world, a passion from something else, and no first 
unmoved active mover, then must it be a passion from no agent, 
or without an action, and consequently proceed from: seine: 
and either cause itself, or be made without a cause. Now the 
ground of the Atheist’s error here is only from hence, because 
he taketh it for granted, that there is no other substance besides 
body, nor any other action but local motion; from whence it 
comes to pass, that to him this proposition, “ No body can. move 
itself,” is one and the same with this, ‘“‘ Nothing can act from 
itself, or be self-active.” 

And thus is the atheistic pretended demonstration against a 
God, or first cause, from motion, abundantly confuted; we 
having made it manifest, that there is no consequence at all in 
this argument, that because no body can move itself, therefore 
there can be no first unmoved mover. as also having discovered 
the ground of the Atheist’s error here, their taking it for granted, 
that there is nothing but body; and lastly, having plainly showed, 
that it implies a contradjction there should be action and motion 
in the world, and yet nothing self-moving or self-active: so that 
it is demonstratively certain from motion, that there is a first 
cause, or ‘unmoved mover. We shall now further add, that 
from the principle acknowledged by the Democritic Atheists 
themselves, “ That no body can move itself,” it follows also un- 
deniably, that there is some other substance besides body, some- 
thing incorporeal, which is self-moving and self-active, and was 
the first unmoved mover of the heavens or world. For if no 
body from eternity was ever able to move itself, and yet there 
must of necessity be some active cause of that motion, which is 
in the world (since it could not cause itself) then is there un- 
questionably some other substance besides body, which having a 
power of moving matter, was the first cause of motion, itself 
being unmoved. 


motion is eternal and without all beginning: therefore in respect of cause only. But 
this is sheer nonsense. For my part I consider this proposition: The motion of 
matter is eternal and yet produced by some cause, to be self-repugnant and absurd. 
For if the motion of matter is eternal and never had a beginning, it is also without a 
cause: but if it has a catse, in my opinion, it cannot properly be said to be eternal. 
I do not envy those who pretend that eternity of motion, coupled with an eternal 
cause, is a thing which they can easily comprehend: but I freely confess my own 
Inability to understand it, and suppose that Aristotle by defending its eternity discards 
its cause, and by maintaining its cause and beginning, in reality does away with its 
eternity. I should say the same of the junior Platonists who follow in Aristotle’s 
footeteps, and assert the world to be eternal and yet at the same time created by God. 
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Moreover, it is certain from hence also, that there is another 
species of action, distinct from local motion, and such as is not 
heterokinesy, but autokinesy, or self-activity. For since the 
local motion of body is essentially heterokinesy, not caused by 
the substance itself moving, but by something else acting upon 
it, that action, by which local motion is first caused, cannot be 
itself local motion, but must be autokinesy, or “ self-activity, 
that which is not a passion from any other agent,” but springs 
from the immediate agent itself, which species of action is called 
* cogitation.” All the local motion, that is in the world, was 
first caused by some cogitative or thinking being, which not 
acted upon by any thing without it, nor at all locally moved, 
but only mentally, is the immoveable mover of the heaven, or 
vortices. So that “cogitation” is, in order of nature, before 
“ Jocal motion,” and “ incorporeal” before ‘‘ corporeal substance,” 
the former having a natural imperium upon the latter. And 
now have we not only confuted the ninth atheistic argument 
from motion, but also demonstrated against the Democritic 
Atheists from their own principle, that there is an incorporeal 
and cogitative substance, the first immoveable mover of the 
heavens and vortices; that is, an incorporeal Deity. 

But the Democritic Atheist will yet make a further attempt 
to prove, that there can’be nothing self-moving or self-active, 
and that no thinking being could be a first cause; he laying his 
foundation in this principle, that “nothing taketh its beginning 
from itself,” but from the action of some other agent without it. 
From whence he would infer, that cogitation itself 1s heterokinesy, 
the passion of the thinker, and the action of something without 
it, no cogitation ever rising up of itself without a cause; and 
that cogitation is indeed nothing but local motion or mechanism, 
and all living understanding beings machines, moved from with- 
out; and then make this conclusion, that therefore no under- 
standing being could possibly be a first cause: he further adding 
also, that no understanding being as such, ean be perfectly happy 
neither, as the Deity is supposed to be, because dependent upon 
something without it: and this is the tenth atheistic argu- 
mentation. : 

Where we shall first consider that, which the Democritic 
Atheist makes his fundamental principle, or common notion to 
disprove all autokinesy or self-activity by, that ‘“ Nothing taketh 
beginning from itself,” but “ from the action of some other thin 
without it.” Which axiom, if it be understood of substanti 
things, then is it indeed acknowledged by us to be unquestionabl 
true, it being the same with this, “ That no substance, which 
once was not, could ever possibly cause itself, or bring itself 
into being; but must take its beginning from the action of 
something else :” but then it will make nothing at all against 
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theism. As it is likewise true, that no action whatsoever (and 
therefore no cogitation) taketh beginning from itself, or causeth 
itself to be, but is always produced by some substantial agent ; 
but this will no way advantage the Atheist neither. Wherefore, 
if he would direct his force against theism, he ought to under- 
stand this proposition thus, that no- action whatsoever taketh 
beginning from the immediate agent (which is the subject of it), 
but from the action of some other thing without it; or, that 
nothing can move or act otherwise, than as it is moved and acted 
upon by something else. But this is only to beg the question, 
or to prove the thing in dispute, identically, that nothing is self- 
active, because nothing can act trom itself. Whereas it is in the 
mean time undeniably certain, that there could not possibly be 
any motion or action at all in the universe, were there not some- 
thing self-moving or self-active, for as much as otherwise all that 
motion or action’ would be a passion from nothing, and be made 
without a cause. 

And whereas the Atheists would further prove, that no cogi- 
tation taketh its beginning from the thinker, but always from the 
action of some other thing without it, after this manner; because 
it is not conceivable why this cogitation, rather than that, should 
start up at any time, were there not some cause for it,. without 
the thinker: here, in the first place, we freely grant, that our 
human cogitations are indeed commonly occasioned by the incur- 
sions of sensible objects upon us; as also, that the concatenations 
of those thoughts and phantasms in us, which are distinguished 
from sensations (whether we be asleep or awake) do many times 
depend upon corporeal and mechanical causes in the brain. Not- 
withstanding which, that all our cogitations are obtruded and 
imposed upon us from without; and that there is no transition 
in our thoughts at any time, but such as had been before in 
sense (which the Democritic Atheist avers); this is a thing 
which we absolutely deny. For, had we no mastery at all over 
, our thoughts, but they were all like tennis-balls, bandied, and 
struck upon us, as it were, by rackets from without, then could 
we not steadily and constantly carry on any designs and pur- 

oses of life. Buton the contrary, that of Aristotle® is most true 
(a will be elsewhere further proved), that man, and all rational 
beings, are insome sense, apy7) wpatewy, “ a principle of actions,” 
subordinate to the Deity; which they could not possibly be 
were they not also a principle of cogitations, and had some com- 


® See lib. 3. Eth. ad Nicomachun, cap. 3. p. 37. tom. 3, and Magnor. Moral. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. p. 202, 204. Ajo ody, says he, bri 6 GySpwroc THY wodkewy tori yevyn- 
rixoc, “ It is manifest that man is the cause of his own actions :” and a little after- 
wards: ’Apy?) O& tori mpdzewe nai orovdaiag cai gatrN¢, Mpoaipecte Kai Bod- 
Anotc, nai rd card Aédyov way, “The deliberate choice and will and every thing 
pertaining to reason are a principle of action both good and bad.” 
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mand over them; but these were all as mych determined by 
causes without, as the motions of the weathercock are. The 
rational soul is itself an active and bubbling fountain of thoughts; 
that perpetual and restless desire, which is as natural and 
essential to us as our very life, continually raising up and pro- 
truding new and new ones in us, which are as it were offered to 
us. esides which, we have also a further self-recollective 

wer, and a power of determining and fixing our mind and 
intention upon some certain objects, and of ranging our. thoughts 
accordingly. But the Atheist is here also to be taught yet a 
further lesson, that an absolutely perfect mind (such as the 

Deity is supposed to be), doth not (as Aristotle* writeth of it 
ér? pty voetv, Sr? 8 ov voety, “ sometimes understand, an 
sometime not understand :” it being ignorant of nothing, nor 
syllogizing about any thing but, comprehending all intelligibles 
with their relations and verities at once within itself; and its 
essence and energy being the same. Which notion, if it be 
above the dull capacity of Atheists, who meagure all perfection 
by their own scantling, this is a thing that we cannot help. 

, But as for that prodigious paradox of Atheists, that cogitation 
itself is nothing but local motion or mechanism, we could not 
have thought it possible that.ever any man should have given 
entertainment to such a conceit, but that this was rather a mere 
slander raised upon Atheists; were it not certain from the 
records of antiquity, that whereas the old religious atomists did, 
upon good reason, reduce all corporeal action (as generation, 
augmentation, and alteration) to local motion, or translation 
from place to place (there being no other motion besides this 
conceivable in bodies); the ancient Atheizers of that philosophy 
(Leucippus and Democritus) not contented herewith, did really . 
carry the business still on further, so as to make cogitation itself 
also nothing but local motion. As it is also certain that a 
modern atheistic pretender to wit® hath publicly owned this 
same conclusion, that “mind is nothing else but local motion in 
the organic parts of man’s body.” - These men have been some- 
times indeed a little troubled with the fancy, apparition, or . 
ga of cogitation that is, the consciousness of it, as knowing 
not well what to make thereof; but then they put it off again, 
and satisfy themselves worshipfully with this, that fancy is but 
fancy, but the reality of cogitation nothing but local motion; as 
if there were not as much reality in fancy and consciousness as 
there is in local motion. That which inclined these men so 


“ On the passage of Aristotle which contains the few words here addaced by the 
learned Doctor by way of illustration, I have already offered some remarks in the 
preceding. 

_ © It is scarcely necessary to observe that he is alluding to Hobhes, whose passages 
in defence of this opinion J have already quoted on chap, 2. 
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much to this opinion, was only because they were sensible and 
aware of this, that if there were any other action, besides local 
motion admitted, there must needs be some other substance 
acknowledged, besides body. Cartesius indeed undertook to 
defend brute animals to be nothing else but machines; but then 
he supposed that there was nothing at all of cogitation in them, 
and consequently nothing of true animality or life, no more than 
is in an artificial automaton, as a wooden eagle, or the like: 
nevertheless, this was justly thought to be paradox enough. 
But that cogitation itself should be local motion, and men 
nothing but machines, this is such a paradox, as none but either 
a stupid and besotted, or else an enthusiastic, bigotical, or fanatic 
Atheist could possibly give entertainment to. Nor are such 
men as these fit to be disputed with any more than a machine is. 
But whereas the Atheistic objector adds also, over and above, 
in thé last place, that no understanding Being can be perfectly - 
happy neither, and therefore not a God, because essentiall 
dependent upon something else without it; this is all one, as if 
he should say, that there is no such thing as happiness at all in 
nature; because it is certain, that without consciousness or un- 
derstanding nothing-can be happy (since it could not have any 
fruition of itself), and if no understanding Being can be happy 
neither, then must the conclusion needs be that of the Cyrenaics,° 
that évdamovia avérapcrov, “happiness is a mere chimera,” a 
fantastic notion or fiction of men’s minds; a thing which hath no 
existence in nature. These are the men who afterwards argue 
from interest also against a God and religion; notwithstanding 
that they confess their own principles to be so far from pro- 
mising happiness to any, as that they absolutely cut off all hopes 
thereof. i may be further observed also in the last place, that 
there is another of the Atheists dark mysteries here likewise 
couched, that there is no scale or ladder of entity and perfection 
in nature, one above another; the whole universe, from top to 
bottom, being nothing but one and the same senseless matter, 
diversely modified. As also that understanding, as such, rather 


¢ I am not aware of the source from which Dr. Cudworth obtained what he here 
states respecting the Cyrenaics: but I know that it is not strictly true. The sect of 
philosophers called Cyrenaic did not discard’ all eédatpovia, or happiness, but ranked 
it among the pleasures of the body. Diogenes Laértius, De Vita Philos. lib. 2. sect. 
37. p. 131. says: Eddaipoviay doxet abroic elvar rd ie rov Pepicwy nOovay ato~ 
tThna, alc cvvapSpovrrat cai rappyneviat cai piddovoa, “A happy life or 
felicity is supposed by them to consist of an aggregation of particular pleasures, com- 
prising both those past and those to come.” Sextus Empiricus, lib. 7. adv. Mathe- 
maticoa, sect. 2. p. 372. tells us that the Cyrenaics despise the study of natural things 
and the art of reasoning, wo pndty mpdc rd eddatipdvwe Bioty cuvepyovrra, ‘as 
contributing nothing towards a happy life.” Consequently they both acknowledged 
that there is such a thing as happiness, and supposed it to be the part of a wise man 
to try to obtain it. But the learned Doctor probably understood the word evdapovia 
here in a narrower sense as referring to the felicity of the mind, in which case he was 
right in saying that the Cyrenaics would not admit of the existence of seen 
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speaks imperfection; it being but a mere whiffling, evanid, and 
fantastic thing; so that the most absolutely perfect of all things 
in the universe is graye, solid, and substantial senseless matter : 
of which more afterwards. And thus is the tenth atheistic 
argumentation also confuted. 

But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists will make yet a 
further assault from the nature of knowledge, understanding, 
. after this manner; if the world were made by a God, or an 
antecedent mind and understanding, having in itself an exemplar 
or platform thereof, before it was made, then must there be 
actual knowledge both in order of nature and time, before 
things ; whereas things, which are the objects of knowledge and 
understanding, are unquestionably in order of nature before 
knowledge; this being but the signature of them, and a passion 
from them. Now, the only things are singular sensibles or 
bodies. From whence it follows, that mind is the youngest and 
‘most creaturely thing in the world; or that the world was 
before knowledge, and the conception of any mind; and no 
knowledge or mind before the world as ita cause. Which is the 
eleventh atheistic argumentation. 

But we have prevented ourselves here in the answer to this 
argument (which would make all knowledge, mind, and under- 
standing junior to the world, and the very creature of sensibles), 
having ilccady fully confuted it; and clearly proved that sin- 
gular bodies are not the only things and objects of the. mind, but 
_ that it containeth its immediate intelligibles within itself; which 

intelligibles also are eternal, and that mind is no fantastic image 
of sensibles, nor the stamp and signature of them, but archetypal 
to them; the first mind being that of a perfect being, compre- 
hending itself, and the extent of its own omnipotence, or the 
possibilities of all things. So that knowledge is older than all 
sensible things; mind senior to the world, and the architect 
thereof. Wherefore we shall refer the reader for an answer to 
this argument, to vol. 3. page 59, and so onwards, where the 
existence of a God (that is, a mind before the world) is demon- 
atrated also from this very topic, viz. the nature of knowledge 
and understanding. 

We shall in this place only add, that as the Atheists can no 
way solve the phenomenon of motion, so can they much less that 
of cogitation, ‘or life and understanding. To make which yet 
the more evident, we shall briefly represent-a syllabus or cata- 
logue of the many atheistic hallucinations or delirations concern- 
ing it. As first, that senseless matter being the only substance, 
and all things else but accidental modifications thereof; life and 
.mind is all a mere accidental thing, generable and corruptible, 
producible out of nothing, and reducible to nothing again; and 

that there is no substantial life or mind any where. In opposition 
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to which, we have before proved, that there must of necessity be 
some substantial life, and that- human souls being lives sub- 
stantial, and not mere accidental modifications of matter, they 
are consequently in their own nature immortal, since no sub- 
stance of itself ever vanisheth into nothing. 

Again, the Democritics, and other Atheists conclude, that life 
and mind are no simple and primitive natures, but secondary and 
compounded things; they resulting from certain concretions and 
contextures of matter, and either the commixtures and contem=- 
porations of qualities, or else the combinations of those simple 
elements of magnitude, figure, site, and motion; and so being 
made up of that which hath nothing of life or mind in it. For 
as flesh is not made out of fleshy particles, nor bone out of bony 
(as Anaxagoras of old dreamed), so may life, as they conceive, 
be as well made out of lifeless principles, and mind out of that 
which hath no mind or understanding at all in it: just as sylla- 
bles pronounceable do result from combinations of letters, some 
of which are mutes, and cannot by themselves be pronounced at 
all, others but semi-vocal. And from hence do these Atheists 
infer, that there could be no eternal unmade life ‘or mind, nor 
any that is immortal or incorruptible; since upon the dissolution 
of that compages or contexture of matter, from whence they 
result, they must needs vanish into nothing. Wherefore accord- 
ing to them, there, hath probably sometime heretofore been no 
life nor understanding at all in the universe, and there may 
possibly be none again. From whence the conclusion is, that 
mind and understanding is no God, or principle in the universe ; 
it being essentially factitious, native, and corruptible; or, as 
they express it in Plato,’ Synrdc te Synrev, “mortal from 
mortal things :” as also, that the souls of men cannot subsist 
separately after death, and walk up and down in airy bodies; no 
more than the form of a house or tree, after the dissolution 
thereof, can subsist by itself separately, or appear in some other 
body. But all this foolery of Atheists hath been already con- 
futed, we having before showed that life and understanding are 
active powers, vigours, and perfections, that could never possibly 
result from mere passive bulk, or dead and senseless matter, 
however modified and compounded ; because nothing can come 
effectively from nothing. Neither is there a consequence at 
all in this, that because flesh is not made out of fleshy principles, 
nor bone out of bony, red out of red things, nor green out of 
green; therefore life and understanding may as well be com- 
pounded of things dead and senseless: because these are no 
syllables or complexions, as the others are, nor can either the 
qualities of heat and cold, moist and dry; or else magnitudes, 


7 De Legibug, lib. 10. p. 666. 
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firures, sites, and motions, however combined together, as letters 
spell them out, and make them up; but they are simple and 
primitive things. And accordingly it hath been proved, that 
there must of necessity. be some eternal unmade life and mind. 
For ‘though there be no necessity that there should be any 
eternal unmade red, or green, because red and green may be 
made out of things not red nor green, they, and all other cor- 
poreal qualities (so called) being but several contextures of 
matter, or combinations of magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions, causing those several fancies in us: and though there 
be no necessity that there should be eternal motion, because, 
if there were once no motion at all in matter, but all bodies 
rested, yet might motion have been produced by a self-moving 
or self-active principle: and lastly, though there be no necessity 
that there should be eternal unmade matter or body neither, 
because had there been once no body at all, yet might it be 
made or produced by a perfect omnipotent incorporeal being : 
nevertheless, is there an absolute necessity that there should be 
eternal unmade life, and mind, because were there once no life 
nor mind at all, these could never have been produced out of 
matter altogether lifeless and mindless. And though the form 
of a house cannot possibly exist separately from the niatter and 
substance thereof, it being a mere accidental thing, resulting 
from such a compages of stone, timber, and mortar, yet are 
human souls and minds no such accidental forms of compounded 
matter, but active substantial things, that may therefore subsist 
separately from these bodies, and enliven other bodies of a 
different contexture. And however some, that are no Atheists, 
be over prone to conceive life, sense, cogitation, and conscious- 
ness in brutes, to be generated out of dead, senseless, and un- 
thinking matter (they being disposed thereunto by certain 
mistaken principles and ill methods of philosophy), nevertheless 
is this unquestionably in itself a seed of atheism; because if any 
life, cogitation, and consciousness may be produced out of dead 
and senseless matter, then can no philosophy hinder, but that all 
sa have been so. 

ut the Democritic Atheists will yet venture further to deny 
_ that there is any thing in nature self-moving or self-active, 
but that whatsoever moveth and acteth, was before moved by 
something else, and made to act thereby; and again, that from 
some other thing, and so backward infinitely ; from whence it 
would follow, that there is no first in the order of causes, but an 
endless retro-infinity. But as this is all one as to affirm that 
there is no such thing at all as life in the world, but that the 
universe is a compages of dead and stupid matter, so has this 
infinity in the order of causes been already exploded for an 
absolute impossibility. 
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Nevertheless, the Atheists will here advance yet an higher 

| wehaets that all action whatsoever, and therefore’ cogitation, 
ancy, and consciousness itself, is really nothing else but local 

motion ; and consequently not only brute animals, but also men 
themselves mere machines, which is an equal, either sottishness 
or impudence, as to assert a triangle to bea square, or a bphere, 


a cube, number to be figure, or any thing else to be any thing: © 


and it is really all one as to affirm, that there is indeed no such 


thing in ourselves as cogitation; there being no other action in - 


nature but local motion and mechanism. | 
Furthermore, ‘the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists uni- 
versally agree in this, that not only sensations, but also all the 
cogitations of the mind, as the mere passions of the thinker, and 
the actions of bodies existing without upon him; though they 
do not all declare themselves after the same manner herein. For 
first, the Democritics conclude that sense is caused by certain 


grosser corporeal effluvia, streaming from the surfaces of bodies. 


continually, and entering through the nerves; but that all other 


cogitations of the mind, and men’s either sleeping or ie | 


Imaginations, proceed from another sort of simulachra, idols, an 

images of a more fine and subtle contexture, coming into the 
brain, not through those open tubes or channels of the nerves, 
but immediately through all the smaller pores of the body: so 
that, as we never have sense of anything but by means of those 
grosser corporeal images, obtruding themselves upon the nerves, 
so have we not the least cogitation at any time in our mind 
neither, which was not caused by those finer corporeal images 
and exuvious membranes, or effluvia, rushing upon the brain or 
contexture of the soul.?* Aetxermoe cat Anpdxptroc tiv AiaSnow 
cal rnvy Nénow EideAwy wey mpoidvrwv" intel yap emi3adAey 
pnoeripay ywpic rov tooonrtrrovroc, “ Leucippus and Democritus 
determined, that as well Noesis as Aisthesis, mental cogitation as 
external sensation, was caused by certain corporeal idols coming 
from bodies without; since neither sensation nor cogitation 
could otherwise possibly be produced.” And thus does Laértius? 
also represent the sense of these atheistic philosophers, that the 
effluvia from bodies called idols were the only causes, rwy xera 


Yuyny civnudrwv cat BovAnudrwy idorwy Kal HIov kal Wasa, 
‘of all the motions, passions, and affections, and even the very - 


volitions of the soul.” So that as we could not have the least 


8 These are Plutarch’s words, De Placitis Philos. lib. 4. cap. 8. p. 899. tom. 2. opp. 
On the images or idols which Leucippus and Democritus believed in, I have already 
commented at some length. 

® The learned Doctor’s memory has here deceived him. Laértius has recorded 
nothing of the kind with regard to Leucippus: but it is true that he attributes this 
opinion to Democritus, lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. Whether the Greek words which 
follow are Dr. Cudworth’s own, he being frequently in the habit of explaining his own 
opinion in Greek, or taken from some ancient Greek writer, I'am unable to say. 
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sensation, imagination, nor conception of any thing otherwise 
than from those corporeal effluvia, rushing upon us from bodies 
without, and begetting the same in us, at such a time; so neither 
could we have any passion, appetite, or volition, which we were 
not in like manner corporeally passive to. And this was the 
ground of the Democritic fate or necessity of all human actions, 
maintained by them, in opposition to the +6 2@’ nutv, or “ Liberty 
of will,” which cannot be conceived without self-activity and 
something of contingency ; they supposing human volitions also, 
as well as all the other cogitations, to be mechanically caused 
and necessitated from those effluvious images ‘of bodies coming 
in upon the willers. And, however Epicurus sometime pretended 
to assert liberty of will against Democritus, yet, forgetting 
himself, did he also here securely philosophize after the very 
same manner :* . : 


Nunc age, qu moveant animum res, accipe paucis ; 
Que veniunt, veniant in mentem, percipe paucis. 
Principio hoc dico, rerum simulacra vagari, &c. 


_. But others there are amongst the ancient'Atomists, who could not 
conceive sensations. themselves to be thus caused by corporeal 
effluvia, or exuvious membranes streaming from bodies con- 
tinually, and that for divers reasons alleged by them; but only 
by a pressure from them upon the optic nerve, by reason of a 
tension of the intermedious air, or ether, (being that, which is 
called light;) whereby the distant object is touched and felt, 
olov dia Baxrnolac,’® “as it were by a staff.” Which hypothesis 
concerning the corporeal part of sense is indeed much more 
ingenious and agreeable to reason than the former. But the 
atheizers of this atomology, as they supposed sense to be nothing 
else but such a pressure from bodies without; so did they con- 
clude imagination and mental cogitation to be but the relics and 
remainders of those motions of sense formerly made, and con- 
served afterwards in the brain, (like the tremulous vibrations of 
a clock or bell, after the striking of the hammer, or the rolling 
of the waves, after that the wind is ceased;) melting, fading, 
and decaying insensibly by degrees. So that, according to these, 
knowledge and understanding is nothing but failing and decaying 
‘sense, and all our volitions but mechanic motions, caused from 
the actions or trusions of bodies upon us. Now, though -it be 
true that in sensation there is always a passion antecedent made 
upon the body of the sentient from without; yet is not sensation 
itself this very passion, but a perception of that passion: much 


* Lucretius, lib. 4. p. 358. 360. [Verse 726.] 
10 See Plutarch, De Placitis Philos, lib. 4. cap, 15.-p. 911. tom. 2. opp. and 
Diogenes Laértius, De Vit. Philosoph. lib. 7. segm. 157. p. 466, 


~ 
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less can mental conception be said to be the action of bodies 
without, and the mere passion of the thinker; and least. of all 
volitions such, there being plainly here something é@’ nyiv, “ in 
our own power,” (by means whereof we become a principle 
of actions, accordingly deserving commendation, or blame,) 
that is, something of self-activity. | 

Again, according to the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists, 
all knowledge and understanding is really the same thing with 
sense ; the difference between these two, to some of them, being 
only this, that what is commonly called sense, is primary and 
original knowledge, and knowledge but secondary, or fading and 
decaying sense; but to others, that sense is caused by those 
more vigorous. idols or effluvia from bodies, intromitted through 
the nerves; but understanding and knowledge by those more 


weak and thin, umbratile and evanid ones, that penetrate the _ 


other smaller pores of the body ; so that both ways understanding 
and knowledge will be but a weaker sense. Now, from this 
doctrine of the atheistic Atomists, that all conception and 
cogitation of the mind whatsoever is nothing else but sense and 
passion from bodies without, this absurdity first of all follows 
unavoidably ; that there cannot possibly be any error or false 
judgment, because it is certain that all passion 1s true passion, 
and all sense or seeming, and appearance, true seeming and 
appearance. Wherefore, though some sense and passion may be 
more obscure than other, yet can there be none false, itself being 
the very essence of truth. And thus Protagoras, one of these 
atheistic Atomists, having first asserted that, “knowledge is 
nothing else but sense,” did thereupon admit this as a necessary 
consequence, that raca dda aAnOijc,' “every opinion is true ;” 


1 See Plato, in Theeteto, p. 118. and Diogenes Laértius, lib. 9. segm. 51. p. 576. 
where this opinion is attributed to Protagoras. He who wishes to know how the 
modern Atheists defend this doctrine, and accommodate it to their own principles, may 
consult Count Boulainvillier’s exposition and interpretation of the doctrine of Spinoza, 
or as it is falsely entitled in the published work: Refutation des Erreurs de Spinoza, 
sect. 1. 90. Bruxell. 1730. 12. For my own part, on reading this book, I admired the 
author’s ingenuity and skill in explaining and illustrating what appears scarcely to 
admit of explanation, much less of illustration : but at the same time I detested his 
audacity and utter want of principle. For although he wishes us to suppose in his 

reface that his only motive for giving us a clearer exposition of this doctrine than we 
ave been favoured with by Spinoza himself, is to render it more easy of refutation to 
others ; yet I never can think well of a man who employs the whole force of his wit 
and eloquence, in explaining, illustrating, and refining a discipline which he himeelf calls 
absurd. But still, in this instance, his attempt at undermining all religion will 
be utterly unavailing with the wise and intelligent. While his work was yet 


unpublished, and to be found only in manuscript among those who delight in such. 


impious books as lend a sanction to their own vicious lusts and propensities, nothing, 
we were often told, could be more subtle, more pernicious, or more powerfully calcu- 
lated to shake religion to its very foundations. And I for one believing this to be in 
some measure true, was anxious it should never be made public, as 1 knew from 
experience that mjnds already tainted, and to a certain extent estranged from religion, 
are capable of being thoroughly corrupted and depraved by even the very slightest 
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because it is nothing but seeming and appearance, and every 
‘‘seeming and appearance is truly such; and because it is not 
possible for any one to opine that which is not, or to think 
otherwise than he suffers.” Wherefore Epicurus, bemg sensible 
of this inconvenience, endeavoured to solve this phenomenon of 
error and false opinion, or judgment, consistently with his own 
principles, after this manner: that though all knowledge be 
sense, and all sense. true, yet may error arise notwithstanding, 
ex animi opinatu,* from “the opination of the mind, adding 
something of its own, over and above, to the passion and fancy 
of sense.” But herein he shamefully contradicts himeelf; for if 
the mind in judging and opining, can superadd any thing of its 
own, over and above to iat it suffers, then is it not. a mere 
passive thing, but must needs have a self-active power of its own, 
and consequently will prove also incorporeal ; because no body 
can act otherwise than it. suffers, or is made to act by something 


show of truth. But all my apprehension vanished as soon as I read the book myself. 
Nothing indeed can be more weak and contemptible than it is. We have no con- 
clusive and connected reasoning: no explication of an infinity of things which ought 
nevertheless to be accounted for by one who discards God and religion: in short, 
nothing simple, clear, and probable, such as could recommend itself to the minds 
of wise and thinking men. I seemed to myself to be reading a fable, neither in- 
geniously devised, nor aptly and skilfully arranged, nor consistent and in keeping with 
itself. Whenever I looked into Spinoza’s Ethics, the man always appeared to have 
something in him: for the geometrical laws which he affects in his book, conceal a no 
inconsiderable portion of its defects. But on reading his ingenious interpreter, who 
would fain appear to havé divested his master’s precepts of all their darkness, the low 
estimation in which I began to hold him is almost incredible, Thus frequently, things 
which to many persons seem great, sublime, and subtle, immediately lose all their 
dignity as soon as they are explained in popular language. I will add one more 
. remark which I fancy will not be unprofitable to my readers. The partisans of Spinoza 
complain that his adversaries, and especially Bayle, who as is well known has attacked 
this man in his Dictionary, voce Spinoza, have either wilfully perverted or egregiously 
misunderstood his meaning. And his new expositor repeats this complaint in his 
preface: although his book will convince all those who possess any knowledge of such. 
matters, that most of this Atheist’s opponents had a tolerably accurate conception of 
his meaning. All the absurd and monstrous corollaries in particular which Bayle 
charges upon the Spinozian discipline, are deduced from them with admirable neatness 
in Boulainvillier’s exposition. If I am not mistaken, Spinoza’s friends were annoyed 
at finding his foul and flagitious doctrines expounded and set forth so lucidly and per- 
spicuously : and therefore, to save the reputation of the man, deemed it prudent to 
accuse his interpreter of ignorance. But the present is not a fitting opportunity for 
enlarging upon this subject: and yet in a book written professedly to expose the folly 
of atheism, it will not appear altogether irrelevant that we should briefly glance at the 
deformity of one whom the Atheists of this day are accustomed to regard with such 
profound reverence. It isa pity that an acute and perspicacious man like Boulainvillier, 
who was capable of much better things, should have thrown away so much time and 
labour upon the elucidation and embellishment of a mass of mtricate absurdities, 
? Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib, 4. v. 464. &c. p. 74. 75. tom. 2. 


Cetera de genere hoc mirando multa videmus, 
Que violare fidem quasi sensibus omnia querunt, 
Nequidquam : quoniam pars horum maxima fallit 
Propter opinatus animi, quos addimus ipsi, 

Pro visis ut sint, que non sunt sensibus visa. ~ 
Nam nihil egregius, quam res secernere apertas 

A dubiis, animus quas ab se protinus addit. 
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else without it. We conclude therefore, that since there is such 
a thing as error or false judgment, all cogitations of the mind 
cannot be mere passions; but there must be something of self- 
activity in the soul itself, by means whereof it can give its 
assent to things not clearly perceived, and so err. 

Again, from this atheistic opinion, That all knowledge is 
nothing else but sense, either primary or secondary, it follows 
also, that there is no absolute truth nor falsehood, and that 
knowledge is of a private nature, relative and fantastical only, 
or mere seeming, that is, nothing but opinion; because sense is 
plainly seeming, phantasy, and appearance; a private thing, 
and relative to the sentient only. d here also did Protagoras, 
according to his wonted freedom, admit this consequence, that 
knowledge being sense, there was no absoluteness at all therein ; 
and that nothing was true otherwise, than roérw xai rivi, “to 
this and to that man so thinking;” that every man did but ra 
éavrov pdvoy dsotaZav, “opine only his own things,” that 
wavtTwy xondtrwy pltpov avOpwroc, “every man was the 
measure of things and truth to himself ;” and lastly, rd gaivd- 
pevov ixadotw rottw Kal elvac @ galverat, “that whatsoever 
seemed to every one, was true to him to whom it seemed.” 
Neither could Democritus himself, though a man of more 
discretion than Protagoras, dissemble this consequence from 
the same principle asserted by him, that understanding is 
fantastical, and knowledge but opinion; he owning it sometimes 
before he was aware, as in these words of his:* [vyvwoxey yon 
avOpwrov ryde ro kavdu, Sri alring awhAAaxra, “ We ought to 
know man according to this rule, that he is such a thing as hath 
nothing to do with absolute truth.” And again, airfy (or érep) 
ovdev iopev wept ovdevde, AN’ emipvopln Exaororow 7 ddEtc, 
“We know nothing absolutely concerning any thing; and all 
our knowledge is opinion.” Agreeably to which, he determined 
that men’s knowledge was diversified by the temper of their 
bodies, and the things without them.5 And Aristotle judiciously 
observing both these doctrines, That there is no error or false 


3 All these phrases are taken from Plato’s Theetetus, p. 116. 119. 122. 126. 129. in 
which dialogue the opinions of Protagoras @re copiously expounded and ingeniously 
refuted by Socrates. From the same treatise the -learned Doctor has berrowed much 
of what he here advances against the class of men who determine that all knowledge 
springs from sense, or is nothing else but sense. 

* These and the following words of Democritus, are from his book, De Ideis, and 
have been preserved by Sextus Empiricus, lib. 7. advers. Mathematicos or 1. adv. 
Logicos, sect. 137. p. 399. 400. In the same place there are extant other sayings of 
Democritus, in which the same opinion is put forth more clearly than in these 


5 He alludes, I have no doubt, to this maxim of his which occurs in the same 
Sextus, ibid. p. 399: ‘Hyetc dt r@ piv idyre, obdiy drpexic ocuvisuer, | ealeletot Ded 
Steard re cwparog Stalheny cal rw treoidyrwy ral rey dvriorneitéytwy, “ But 
We ourselves in #eality know nothing of truth, but what offers itself according to the 
affection of the body, and of the things which enter into or are opposed to it.” | 
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judgment, but every opinion true; and again, That nothing 
is absolutely true, but relatively only ; to be really and funda- 
mentally one and the same, imputeth them both together to 
Democritus, in these words of his: Ovd?v elvar aAnSéc* dAwe 
dé dtd TO VroAaubdvev dpdvnow piv rhv aioInaty, rd patvdpevov 
Kara Thy alodnow 2 avaykne adnvic¢ elvat, “ Democritus held, 
that there was nothing ‘absolutely true; but because he thought 
knowledge or understanding to be sense, therefore did he con- 
clude that whatsoever seemed according to sense, must of 
necessity be true (not absolutely, but relatively) to whom it s0 
seemed.” These gross absurdities did the atheistic Atomists 
plunge themselves into, whilst they endeavoured to solve the 
phenomenon of cogitation, mind, or understanding, agreeably to 
their own hypothesis. And it is certain that all of them, 
Democritus himself not excepted, were but mere blunderers in 
that atomic physiology which they so much pretended to, and 
never rightly understood the same; forasmuch as that, with 
equal clearness, teaches these two things at once, that sense 
indeed is fantastical and relative to the sentient: but that there 
is a higher faculty of understanding and reason in us, which 
thus. discovers the phantastry of sense, and reaches to the abso- 
luteness of truth, or is the criterion thereof. 

But the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists will further con- 
clude that the only things or objects of the mind are singular 
sensibles, or bodies existing without it; which therefore must 
needs be, in order of nature, before all knowledge, mind, and 
understanding whatsoever, this being but a fantastic image or 
representation of them. From whence they infer, that the 
corporeal world, and these sensible things, could not possibly 
be made by any mind or understanding, because essentially 
junior to them, and the very image and creature of them. Thus 
does Aristotle observe,’ concerning both Democritus - and 
Protagoras, that they did sroAayBdver ra dvra pdvoy elvat ta 
aisSnra, “suppose the only things or objects of the mind to be 
sensibles; and that this was the reason why they made know- 
ledge to be sense, and therefore relative and fantastical.” But 
we have already proved that mind and understanding is not the 
fantastic image of sensibles or bodies, and that it is in its own 
nature not ectypal, but archetypal and architectonical of all; 
that it is senior to the world and all sensible things, it not 
looking abroad for its objects any where without, but containing 
them within itself; the first original mind being an absolutely 


* Aristot. Metaphysicor. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 312. tom. 4. opp. Dr. Cudworth, however, 
has here omitted some portion of Aristotle’s words, considering them to have no bearing 
upon the matter in hand. 

7 Metaphysicor. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 313. tom. 4. opp. But what Dr. Cudworth here 
gives in English as Aristotle’s, is not all extant in that author, but only so much as cor- 
responds to the Greek words quoted. 
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perfect being, comprehending itself, and the extent of its own 
omnipotence, or all possibilities of things, together with the best 
platform of the whole, and producing the same accordingly. 

But it being plain that there are besides singulars, other 
objects of the mind universal, from whence it seems to follow 
that sensibles are not the only things; some modern atheistic 
wits® have therefore invented this further device to maintain the 
cause and carry the business on, that universals are nothing else 
but names or words by which ‘singular bodies are called; and 
consequently that in all axioms and propositions, sententious , 
affirmations and negations (in which the predicate at least is 
universal) we do but add or substract, affirm or deny, names of 
aaa ed bodies ; and that reason or syllogism is nothing but the 
reckoning or computing the consequences of these names or 
words. Neither do they want the impudence to affirm that 
besides those passions or fancies which we have from things‘ 
by sense, we know nothing at all of any thing but only the names 
by which it is called; than which there cannot be a greater 
sottishness or madness: for if geometry were nothing but the 
knowledge of names, by which singular bodies are called, as 
itself could not deserve that name of a science, so neither could 
its truths be the same in Greek and in Latin ; and geometricians, 
in all the several distant ages and places of the world, must be 
supposed to have had the same singular bodies before . them, 
of which they affirmed and denied those universal names. 

In the last place, the Epicurean and Anaximandrian Atheists, 
agreeably to the premised principles, and the tenor of their 
hypothesis, do both of them endeavour to depreciate and under- 
value knowledge or understanding, as a thing which hath not 
any higher degree of perfection or entity in it than is in dead 
and senseless matter; it being, according to them, but_a passion 
from singular bodies existing without, and therefore both junior 
and inferior to them; a tumult raised in the brain by motions 
made upon it from the objects of sense; that which essentially 

® He means Hobbes principally, who, in part 1, chap. 2. p. 10, of his Logic, says : 
‘¢ A universal name, therefore, is the name, not of a thing existing in the nature of 
things, nor of an idea or phantasm formed in the mind of any one, but always of a 
word or name, And consequently, in order to understand the force of a universal, 
there is no need of any other faculty than the imaginative, by which we remember that 
such words excited sometimes one, sometimes another thing in the mind.” The same 
writer, chap. 3. sect. 2. p. 17. thus defines a proposition : “ A proposition is a speech 
_ consisting of two names copulated, by which he that speaks signifies he conceives the 
latter name to be the name of the same thing whereof the former is the name.” On 
reasoning he writes as follows, cap. |. p. 2. ‘“‘ To reason, therefore, is the same as to add 
and subtract ; or if any one should join thereto, to multiply and divide, I shall not 
object, since multiplication is the same as the addition of equals, and division the same 
as the stibtraction of equals, so often as itcan be done. Therefore, all reasoning is 
reducible to two operations of the mind, addition and subtraction,” A little after- 
wards he says: “ Now, such things as we add and eubtract, that is, which we put into 


an account, we are said to consider in Greek, AoyiZeoSat, in which language also 
ovAdoyiZeoat, signifies to compute, reckon, or reason.” 
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includeth in it dependence upon something else; at best but 
a thin and evanid image of-.sensibles, or rather an image, of those 
images of sense, a mere whiffling and fantastic thing; upon 
which account they conclude it not fit to be attributed to that 
which is the first root and source of all things, which therefore 
is to them no other than: grave and solid senseless matter, the 
only substantial, self-existent, independent thing, and conse- 
quently the most perfect and divine. Life and understanding, 
soul and mind, are to them no simple and primitive natures, but 
secondary and derivative, or syllables and complexions of things, 
which sprung up afterwards, from certain combinations of mag- 
nitudes, figures, sites, and motions, or contemperations of quali-. 
ties, contextures either of similar or dissimilar atoms. And as 
themselves are juniors to senseless matter and motion, and to 
those inanimate elements, fire, water, air, and earth, the first and 
most real productions of nature and chance, so are their effects, 
and the things that belong to them, comparatively with those 
other real things of nature, but slight, ludicrous, and umbratile, 
as landscape in picture, compared with the real prospect of high 
mountains, and low valleys, winding or meandrous rivers, 
towering steeples, and the shady tops of trees and groves; as 
they are, accordingly, commonly disparaged under those names 
of notional and artificial.9 And thus was the sense of the ancient 
Atheists represented by Plato:* @aol ra piv Méytora cat Kad- 
Atora arepyaleaBa Piow xai Tixny, ra 82 Bueodrepa TExvnv’ 
nv 8 raga pbaswe AayEdvoucay, ry rev peydAwy cal wpwrwv 
deals Eoywy, wAarrety kal texralveoSat wavra ra opkpdrepa, a 
n Texvixd tpoaayopebouev, “They say, that the greatest and 
most excellent things of all were made by senseless nature and 
chance; but all the smaller and more inconsiderable, by art, 
mind, and understanding; which taking from nature those first 
and greater things as its ground-work to act upon, doth frame 
and fabricate all the other lesser things, which are therefore 
commonly called artificial.” And the mind of these Atheists is 
there also further declared by that philosopher after this manner: 
“ The first, most real, solid and substantial things in the whole 
world are those elements, fire, water, air, and earth, made by 
senseless nature and chance, without any art, mind, or under- 
_ standing: and next to these the bodies of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and this terrestrial globe, produced eut of the foresaid 
inanimate elements, by unknowing nature or chance likewise, 
without any art, mind, or God.” The fortuitous concourse of 
similar or dissimilar atoms begetting this whole system and com- 
® The opinions and dogmas here enumerated and exposed are chiefly Hobbes’, of 
», Which we have already spoken in chap. 2. of this work. But the learned Doctor 
; intersperses some things which it would be difficult to find in that author. 
‘ * De Leg. lib. 10. p. 889, [Page 665. 666.] 
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pages of heaven and earth :!° Téyynv 82 Uorepov é& rotrwy vor 


pav yevoutyny, aurnv Suntnv ek Syytwv, versoa yeyevynxévat 


mwaidtag Tivac aAnrelac ov apddoa perexodbcac, > gidwr’ arra 
Evyyeviy autor, olov 7 Teagean, Kat ra éZnc, But that after- 
wards art or mind, and understanding, being generated also in 
the last place out of those same senseless and inanimate bodies 
or elements (it rising up in certain smaller pieces of the uni- 
verse, and particular concretions of matter called animals) 
mortal from mortal things, did produce certain other ludicrous 
things, which partake little of truth and reality, but are mere 
images, umbrages, and imitations, as picture and landscape,” &c.! 
‘but above all, those moral differences of just and unjust, honest 
and dishonest, the mere figments of political art, and slight um- 
bratile things, compared with good and evil natural, that consist 
in nothing but agreement and disagreement with sense and 
appetite:” Ta yap xadd otca piv GdXAa vouw Si Erepa, ra 88 
Sixata ovdé rd wapaway pica, “For, as for things. good and 
honest, those that are such:by nature differ from those which are 
such by law; but as for just and unjust, there is by nature nc 
such thing at all.” The upshot and conclusion of all is, that 
there is no such scale or ladder in nature as Theists and Me- 
taphysicians suppose, no degrees of real perfection and entity 
one above another, as of life and sense above inanimate matter, 
of reason and understanding above sense; from whence it would 
be inferred, that the order of things in nature was in way of 
descent from higher and greater perfection, downward to lesser 
and lower, which is indeed to introduce a God. And that there 
is no such scale or ladder of perfection and entity, they en- 
deavour further to prove from hence, because, according to that 
hypothesis, it would follow, that every the smallest and most 
contemptible animal, thgt could see the sun, had a higher degree 
of entity and perfection in it than the sun itself; a thing ridi- 
culously absurd; or else, according to Cotta’s* instance: Idcircd 
formicam anteponendam esse huic pulcherrime urbi, qudéd in 
urbe sensus sit nullus, in formica non modo sensus, sed etiam 
mens, ratio, memoria, “That therefore every ant or pismire 
were far to be preferred before this most beautiful city of Rome, 
because in the city there is no sense; whereas an ant hath not 
only sense, but also mind, reason, and memory ;” -that is, a 

20 Such is Dr. Cudworth’s interpretation of the opinion of those philosophers whose 
doctrines Plato is expounding: but for my part I have strong doubts of its correctness, 
For there is nothing in Plato to show that they agreed with Democritus and Epicurus 
in supposing the universe to have been produced by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 


Plato has not explained the discipline of this sect so plainly and clearly as to enable us 
to decide with certainty in what way they imagined the nature of things to have been 
generated out of formless matter. 

1 In what follows Dr. Cudworth does not cite Plato’s words, but merely expresses 
that philosopher's meaning in his own language. 

* In Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 3061. tom. 9. 
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certain sagacity superior to sense. Wherefore they conclude, 
that there is no such scale or ladder in nature, no such climbing 
stairs of entity and perfection, one above another, but that the 
whole universe is one flat and level, it being indeed all nothing 
but the same uniform ‘matter, under several forms, dresses, and 
disguises ; or variegated by diversity of accidental modifications; 
one of which is that of such beings as have fancy in them, com- 
monly called animals; which are but some of sportful or wanton 
natures, more trimly artificial and finer Gamaieus or pretty toys; 
but by reason of this fancy they have no higher degree of entity 
and perfection in them, than is in senseless matter: as they will 
also be all of them quickly transformed ‘again into other seem- 
ingly dull, unthinking, and inanimate shapes. Hitherto the 
sense of Atheists. __ 

But the pretended grounds of this atheistic doctrine (or rather 
madness) have been already also confuted, over and over again. 
Knowledge and understanding is not a.mere passion from the 
thing known, existing without the knower, because to know and 
understand, as Anaxagoras* of old determined, is xpareiv, to 
“master” and “conquer” the thing known, and consequently not 
merely to suffer from it, or passively to lie under it, this being 
kpatreiaSa, to be “mastered” and “conquered” by it. The 
knowledge of universal theorems in sciences is not from the 
force of the thing known existing without the knower, but from 
the active power and exerted vigour or strength of that which 
knows. Thus Severinus Boethius:* Videsne, ut in cognoscendo, 
cuncta sua potius facultate, quam eorum, que cognoscuntur, 
utantur? Neque id injuria, nam cum omne judicium judicantis 
actus existat, necesse est, ut suam quisque operam, non ex 
aliend, sed ex proprid potestate perficiat, “ See you not how all 
things, in knowing, use their own power and faculty, rather than 
that of the thing known? For since judgment is the action of 
that which judgeth, every thing must of necessity perform its 
own action, by its own power, strength, and faculty, and not by 
that of another.” Sense itself is not a mere passion, or reception 
of the motion from bodies without the sentient, for if it were so, 
then would a looking-glass and other dead things see; but it is 
a perception of a passion made upon the body of the sentient, 
and therefore hath something of the soul’s own self-activity in it. 
But understanding, and the knowledge of abstract sciences is 
neither primary sense, nor yet the fading and decaying re- 
mainders of the motions thereof, but a perception of another 
kind, and more inward than that of sense; not sympathetical, 
but unpassionate, the Noemata of the mind being things distinct 


' 3 In Aristotle, De Anima, lib. 3, cap. 5. p. 48. tom. 2. opp. 
* Cons. lib. 5, Pro, 4, [Lib, 5, p. 182.] 
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from the phantasmata of sense and imagination; which are but 
a kind of confused cogitations. And though the objects of sense 
be only singular bodies, existing without the sentient, yet are 
not these sensibles therefore the only things and cogitables ; but 
' there are other objects of science, or intelligibles, which the mind 
containeth within itself. That dark philosophy of some, tending 
so directly to atheism, that there is nothing in the mind or un- 
derstanding, which was not first in corporeal sense, and derived 
in way of passion from matter, was both elegantly and solidly 
confuted by Boethius’ Philosophic Muse, after this manner :* 


Quondam porticus attulit, "  Obscuros nimium sengs, 
Qui sensus et imagines E corporibus extimis, 
Credant mentibus imprimi; Ut quondam celeri styio 
Mos est eequore paginz Que nullas habeat notas, 
Pressas figere literas. Sed mens si propriis vigens 
Nihil motibus explicat, Sed: tantum patiens jacet 
Notis subdita corporum, “Cassasque in speculi vicem 7 
Rerum reddit imagines, Unde hec sic animis viget, 
Cernens omnia notio ? Que vis singula prospicit ? 
Aut que cognita dividit ? Que divisa recolligit ? 
Alternumque legens iter, Nunc summis caput insezit, 

.; Nunc decidit in infima; Tum sese.zeferens sibi 
Veris falsa redarguit ? Hee est efficiens magis, 
Longe causa potentior “Quam que materis modo 
Impressas patitur notas, Preecedit tamen excitans 
Et vires animi movens, 7Vivo in corpore passio. 
Cum vel lux oculos ferit, Vel vox auribus instrepit : 
‘Fum mentis vigor excitus, Quas intus species tenet, 
Ad motus similes:vocans, -Notis applicat exteris.* 


It-is-true indeed, thatthe Nonrdv, or’“ thing understood,” is, 
in order of nature, before the intellection and conception of it; 
and from hence was it, that the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
concluded, that Nowe, “ Mind,” or * Tate lect,” was not the very 
first and highest thing in the scale of the universe, but that there 
was another divine hypostasis, in order of nature before it, called 
by them, “Ev and T’ ayaSév, “One” and “the good,” as the 
Noyroy or “ Intelligible” thereof. But as those three archical 
hypostases of the Platonists and Pythagoreans are all of them 
really but one Oeiov, or “divinity,” and the first of those -three 
(superior to that which is properly called by them, Mind or in- 
tellect) is not supposed therefore to be ignorant of -iteelf; se is 
the first Mind or WGaderstandiig no other, than -that.of a perfect 
Being, infinitely good, fecund, and powerful, and virtually con- 
taining all things; comprehending itself and the ,extent of its 
own goodness, fecundity, virtue, and power; that is, all possibi- 


* Boethius, Cons. lib, 5.m. 4. [Page 182.] as ; 

“ On this passage of Boethius it will be worth while to consult Ren, Vallinus’ Anno- 
tations, p. 92. The argument here briefly touched upon by the learned Doctor is 
handled much more copiously by him in his treatise On Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, book 4. chap. 2. 3. 4. 
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lities of things, their relations to one another, and verities; a 
Mind before sense, and sensible things. An omnipotent under- 
standing Being, which is itself its own intelligible, is the first 
original of all things. Again, that there must of necessity be 
some other substance besides body or matter, and which, in the 
scale of nature, is superior to it, 1s evident from hence, because 
otherwise there could be no motion at all therein, no body being 
ever able to move itself. There must be something self-active 
and hylarchical, something that can act both from itself and 
upon matter, as having a natural imperium, or command over it. 
Cogitation is, in order of nature, before local motion. Life and 
understanding, soul and mind, are no syllables or complexions of 
things, secon and derivative, which might therefore be made 
out of things devoid of life and understanding; but simple, 
primitive, and uncompounded natures; there are no qualities ort** 
. accidental modifications of matter, but substantial things. For 
which cause souls or minds can no more be generated out of 
matter, than matter itself can be generated out of something 
else: and therefore are they both alike (in some sense) priziciples, 
naturally ingenerable and incorruptible, though both matter, and 
all imperfect souls and minds, were at first created by one per- 
fect, omnipotent, understanding Being. Moreover, nothing can 
_ be more evident than this, that mind and understanding hath a 
higher degree of entity or perfection in it, and is a greater 
reality in nature, than mere senseless matter or bulky extension. 
And consequently, the things, which belong to souls and minds, 
to rational and intellectual beings as such, must not have less, 
but more reality in them, than the things which belong to inani- 
mate bodies. Wherefore, the differences of just and unjust, 
honest and dishonest, are greater realities in nature, than the 
differences of hard and soft, hot and cold, moist and dry. He 
that does not perceive any higher degree of perfection in a man 
than in an oyster, nay, than in a clod of earth or lump of ice, in 
@ piece of paste or piecrust, hath not the reason or understanding 
of aman in him. There is unquestionably a scale or ladder of 
nature, and degrees of perfection and entity one above another, 
as of life, sense, and cogitation, above dead, senseless, and un- 
thinking matter; of reason and understanding above sense, &c. 
And if the sun be nothing but a mass of fire, or inanimate 
subtle matter agitated, then hath the most contemptible animal, 
that can see the sun, and hath’ consciousness and self-enjoyment, 
a higher degree of entity and perfection in it than that whole 
fiery globe; as also than the materials (stone, timber, brick and 
mortar) of the most stately structure or city. Notwithstanding 
which, the sun in other regards, and as its vastly extended light 
and heat hath so great an influence upon the good of the whole 
world, plants and animals, may be said to be a far more noble 
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and useful thing in the universe, than any one particular animal 
whataoever. Wherefore there being plainly a scale or ladder of 
entity, the order of things was unquestionably, in way of descent, 
from higher perfection downward to lower ; it being as impossible 
for a greater perfection to be produced from a lesser, as for some- 
thing to be caused by nothing. Neither are the steps or degrees 
of this ladder (either coverd or downward) infinite ; but as the 
foot, bottom, or lowest round thereof is stupid and senseless 
matter, devoid of all life and understanding, so is the head, top, 
and summity of it a perfect omnipotent Being, comprehending 
iteelf, and all possibilities of things. A perfect understanding 
Being is the beginning and head of the scale of entity; from 
whence things gradually descend downward, lower and lower, 
till they end in senseless ‘matter. Nove wavrwyv wpoyevtorazoc, 
‘* Mind is the oldest of all things,” senior to the elements, and 
the whole corporeal world; and likewise, according to the same 
ancient Theists, it is Kdépioc xara, pio, “ by nature lord over 
all,” or hath a natural imperium and dominion over all, it being 
the most hegemonical thing. And thus was it also affirmed b 
Anaxagoras: Nove BaotAete ovpavov re kat yc, “ that mind is 
the sovereign king of heaven and earth.”6 

We have now made it evident, that the Epicurean and 
Anaximandrian Atheists, who derive the original of all things 
from senseless matter, devoid of all manner of life, can no way 
solve the phenomenon of cogitation (life and understanding, soul 
and mind) no more than they can that of local motion. And 
the reason why we have insisted so much upon this point is, 
because these Atheists do not only pretend to solve this pheno- 
menon of cogitation without a God, and so to take away the 
argument for a Deity from thence, but also to demonstrate the 
impossibility of its existence, from the very nature of know- 
ledge, mind, and understanding. For if knowledge be, in its 
own nature, nothing but a passion from singular bodies existing 
without the knower; and if life and par ae parbiph soul and 
mind, be junior to body, and generated out of senseless matter, 
then could no mind or understanding being possibly be a God, 
that is, a first principle, and the maker of all things. And 
though modern writers take little or no notice of this, yet did 
Plato anciently make the very state of the controversy betwixt 
Theists and Atheists principally to consist of this very thing, 
viz Whether life au understanding, soul and mind, were 
juniors to body, and sprung out of senseless matter, as accidental 


® See the sayings of the ancients collected by Aigidius Menagius on Diogenes Laér- 
tius, p. 72. Add the following passage from Plato’s Cratylus, p. 269 :. "Ava&aydpac 
héyet vovy abroxpdropa bvra abroy, Kai obdevi peptypivoy wavra Koopely ra 
apaypara Ou ravrwy idyra, “ Anaxagoras says that mind is by nature sovereign, 
and being without admixture orders and disposes all things, passing through a 
F F 
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modifications thereof, or elsewhere substantial things, and in 
order of nature before it. For after the passages before cited, 
he thus concludeth :* Kivduvebe 5 Afywv radra, wip kai towp 
kal yiv xat aépa, tpwra HyeicSae Twv wavrwv elvat, Kal THVv 
aes évonalew ravra avra, Yuxjv S? é& robrwy vorepor’ ZOLKE 
2 od Kivdvvebav, GAAG Svtwe onualvav ravra hulv TY Adyy.- 
“Ap ovv mode Atdg olov mnyiv tid -avonrou SdEn¢e avevphxapev 
avOpdrwv, drdcatav rept picewe tofppavro Enrnparwv, “ These 
men seem to suppose fire, water, air and earth, to be the very 
first things in the universe, and the principles of all, calling them 
only nature; but. soul and .mind to ‘have sprung up afterwards 
out of them. Nay, they do not only seem to suppose this, but 
also in express words declare the same. And thus (by Jupiter) 
have we discovered the very fountain of that atheistic madness 
of the ancient physiologers, to wit, their making imanimate 
bodies senior to soul and mind.” And accordingly that philo- 
sopher addresses himself, to the cenfutation of atheism, no other- 
wise than thus, by proving soul not to be junior to senseless 
body, or-inanimate matter, and generated out -of it: “O mpwrov 
yevécewo cat p30pac alriov awdvrwy, rovTo ov mpwTor, adAa 
Yorspov amepyvavro eluat yeyovoc, of tiv twv aceboy pvyny 
arepyacauevor Adyou' 8 Se Voreyow wodrepov’ Sev Nuaprijcace 
wept Jewv rig SvTwe ovciac Yuyxnv’ hyvonxéva kivduvevovat pev 
oXdtyou Eduravrec, oldv re Sv tuyydve cat Sbvauew qv Exe’ Tw 
re a\Awv avrijc wepl cat dn Kat yevésewo, we tv mpwrotg tort, 
owpdtwv Eumpoatev rdvtwy yevopuern, kat peraboArAe maone axel, 
‘‘ That which is the first cause of the generation and corruption 
of all things, the atheistic doctrine ‘supposes not ‘to have ‘been 
first made; but what is indeed the last thing to be the first. 
And hence.is it, that they err concerning the essence of the gods. 
For they are ignorant what kind of thing soul is, and what 
power it hath, as also especially concerning its generation and 
production, ‘that it was first of all made before body, it being 
that which governs the motions, changes, and transformations 
thereof. But if soul be first in order of nature before body, 
then must those things which are cognate to soul, be also before 
the things which appertain to body; and so mind and under- 
standing, art and law, be before hard and soft, heavy and light ; 
and that which these Atheists call nature (the motion of inmani- 
mate bodies) junior to art and mind, it being governed by the 
same.” Now that soul is in order of nature before ‘body, this 
philosopher demonstrates only from the topic or head of motion, 
because it is impossible that one body should move another 
infinitely, without .any first cause or mover; but there must of 


* Plata, lib. 10.‘De Leg. [Page 666.]} 


_* The portion which follows as coming from Plato expresses his meaning rather than 
his very words, 
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necessity be something self-moving and self-active, or which had 
a power of changing itself, that was the first cause of all local 
motion in bodies. And this being the very notion of soul, that 
it is such a thing as can move or change itself (in which also the 
essence of life consisteth) he thus inferreth: ‘Ixavwrara dédexrat 
Yuyy rov wavrwy weecburarn yevoutyn te apxn Kiwhoewe, “ It 
is therefore sufficiently demonstrated from hence, that soul is the 
oldest of all things in the corporeal world, it being the principle 
of all the motion and generation in it.” And his conclusion is: 
"OpSac dpa eipnxdrec Gv tyev Yuxnv piv mportpay yeyovevae 
owparog huiv, copa o2 ebrepdv re Kat boreoov, Yuync apxodbane, 
aoxdpuevoy cata poo, “ It hath been therefore rightly affirmed 
by us, that soul is older than body, and was made before it, and 
body younger and junior to soul; soul bemg that which ruleth, 
and body that which is ruled? From whence it follows, that 
the things of soul also are older than the things of body; and 
therefore cogitation, intellection, volition, and appetite, in order 
of nature before length, breadth, and profundity.” Now it is 
evident, that Plato in all this understood, not only the mundane 
soul, or his. third divine hypostasis, the original of that motion, 
that is-in the heavens and the whole corporeal universe, but also 
all other particular lives and souls whatsoever, or that whole 
rank of beings called soul; he supposing it all to have been at 
first made before the corporeal system, or at least to have been 
in order of nature senior to it, as superior and more excellent 
(that which ruleth being superior to that which is ruled) and no 
soul or life whatsoever, to be generated out of senseless matter. 
Wherefore we must needs here condemn that doctrine of some 
professed Theists and Christians of latter times, who generate 
all souls, not only the sensitive in brutes, but also the rational 
in men, out of matter ;. for as much as aah not only that 
argument for the existence of a God, from souls, is quite taken 
away, and nothing could. hinder, but that senseless matter might 
be the original of all things, if life and understanding, soul and 
mind, sprung out of it; but also the Atheist will have an advan- 
tage to prove the impossibility of a God from hence ; because if 
life and understanding, in their own nature, be factitious, and 
generable out of matter, then are they no substantial things, but 
accidental. only; from whence it will plainly follow, that no 
mind could possibly be a God, or first cause of all things, it 
being not so much as able to subsist by itself. Moreover, if 
mind, as such, be generable, and educible out of nothing, then 
must it needs be in its own nature corruptible also, and reducible 
to nothing again; whereas the Deity is both an unmade and 
incorruptible being. So that there could not possibly be, ac- 


_ _7 Here again we have the sense but not the very words of Plato. 
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to this hypothesis, any other God, than: such a Jupiter, 
or soul of the world, as the atheistic Theogonists acknowledged, 
that prune out. of Night, Chaos, and Nonentity, and may be 
again swallowed up into that dark abyss. Senseless matter 
therefore, being the only unmade and. incorruptible thing, and 
the fountain of all things, even of. life and understanding, it 
must needs be acknowledged to be:the only real Numen. 

Neither will the case be much different, as to some others, 
who, though indeed they do not professedly generate the rational, 
but only the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes, yet do 
nevertheless maintain the human soul itself to be but a mere 
blank, or white sheet of paper, that hath nothing at all in it, but 
what was scribbled upon it by the objects of sense; and knowledge, 
or understanding, to be nothing but the result of sense, and so a 
ei from sensible bodies existing without the knower. For 

ereby, as they plainly make knowledge and understanding to 
be, in its own nature, junior to sense, and the very creature of 
sensibles ; so do they also imply the rational soul, and mind 
itself, to be as well generated as the sensitive, wherein it is 
virtually contained ; or to be nothing but a higher modification 
of matter, agreeably to that Leviathan doctrine, that men differ 
no otherwise from brute animals, than only in their organization, 
and the use of speech or words. ' 

In very truth, whoever maintaineth that any life or soul, any 
cogitation or consciousness, self-perception and self-activity, can 
spring out of dead, senseless and unactive matter, the same can 
never possibly have any rational assurance, but that his own 
soul had aleo a like original, and consequently is mortal and cor- 
ruptible. For if any life and cogitation can be thus generated, 
then is there no reason, but that all lives may be so, they being 
but higher degrees in the same kind; and neither life, nor any 
thing else, can: be in its own nature indifferent to be either sub- 
stance or accident, and sometimes one and sometimes the other ; 
but either all life, cogitation and consciousness, is accidental, 
generable and corruptible; or else none at all.® 


® Dr. Cudworth is in my opinion a little too severe in his. censures upon those who 
hold the soul to be by nature a mere blank sheet, but yet endowed with the faculty of 
acquiring certain fixed and permanent ideas by the contemplation of external things, 
I am not disposed to take part with this class of philosophers; nevertheless, as there are 
among them many grave and respectable men, who are well affected towards God and 
religion, I am sorry when I find them accused of a leaning to impiety and atheism. 
If my own judgment does not fail me there seems to be nothing to hinder a man from 
defending this opinion, and at the same time maintaining the soul to be self-existent 
incorporeal, and immortal, But, says the learned Doctor, 

I. Those who think thus, make knowledge to be junior to sense. And it is as he 
BAYS: they affirm this of human knowledge, but not also of the knowledge of God and 
of minds disconnected from body. This doctrine does not appear to me to be ao very 
pernicious that no one can possibly entertain it without being disposed at the same 
tame to discard God and the soul's immortality. For my part I should call a man mad 
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That which hath inclined so many to think the sensitive life, 
at least, to be nothing but a quality, or accident of matter, 
Rererabes out of it, and corruptible into it, is that strange 

rotean transformation of matter into so many seemingly unac- 
countable forms and shapes, together with the scholastic opinion 
thereupon of real qualities; that is, entities distinct from the 
substance of body, and its modifications, but yet generable out 
of it, and corruptible into it; they concluding, that as light and 
colours, heat and cold, &c. according to those fancies which we 
have of them, are real qualities of matter, distinct from its sub- 
stance and modifications; so may life, sense and cogitation be in 
like manner qualities of matter also, generable and corruptible. 
But these real qualities of body, in the sense declared, are things 
that were long since justly exploded by the ancient Atomists, 
and expunged out of the catalogue of entities, of whom Laértius9 
hath recorded, that they did é€aAXAgv rac wotdrnrac, “ quite 
cashier and banish qualities out of their pa oppny :” they re- 
solving all corporeal phenomena, and therefore those of heat and 
cold, light and colours, fire and flame, &c. intelligibly, into 
nothing but the different modifications of extended substance, 
viz. more or less magnitude of parts, figure, site, motion or rest 
(or the combinations of them), and those different fancies caused 
in us by them. Indeed there is no other entity, but substance 
. and its modifications. Wherefore the Democritics and Epicureans 
did most shamefully contradict themselves, when, pretending 
to reject and explode all those entities of real qualities, them- 
selves nevertheless made life and understanding such real qua- 


who reasoned in this way: The ideas of the soul are adventitious, and proceed from 
sense ; therefore the sdul is by nature corporeal: therefore there is no God. 

II. He considers it to follow from this dogma, that the soul is nothing more than a 
certain modification of matter. But I see nothing to warrant such an inference, neither 
can I perceive the foree of this reasening :. The rational soul is nothing but a modifi- 
cation of matter: for all forms and ideas that are in the mind, come to it from without. 
We all know that a mirror in itself contains neither forms nor images, and that all the 
forms of things which are seen in it arise from external bodies. And yet what man 
would conclude from hence, that a mirror is not in its own nature distinct and different 
from those bodies, the forms of which are represented in it? In like manner I can 
never bring myself to regard those as so very wicked and atheistical who determine the 
sentient souls in beasts to be a certain modification of matter, The learned Doctor 
bere assumes that life and sense differ from reason and mind only in degree ; and if 
such were the case, there certainty would be some grounds for his accusation ; but the 
advocates of the doctrine he is repudiating will never admit this. On the coutrary, 
they will contend that reason and sense are altogether different from each other in their 
very nature, and consequently that although sense and life may be said to spring from 
a certain constitution of matter, still it does not thence follow that reason, mind, and 
cogitation belong to the same class, and are generated in the same manner. I would 
recommend those that dispute upon topics like these, which owing to the wéakness of 
our own minds are involved in much obscurity, to be mutually more gentle and for- 
bearing, and not to charge each other with heinous crimes except for the most weighty 
reasons, But I remember having already made several allusions to this subject. 

® De Epicuro, lib. 10. segm. 44. p. 621. Compare the copious remarks on 
chap. 1. 
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lities of matter, generable out of it, and corruptible again 
into it.'° | 
There is nothing in body or matter, but magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion or rest: now it is mathematically certain, that 
these, however combimed together, can never possibly compound, 
or make up life or cogitation ; which therefore cannot be an acci- 
dent of matter, but’ must of. necessity be a substantial thing. 
We speak not here of that life (improperly so called) which is, 
in Vv speech, attributed to the bodies of men and animals ; 
for it is plainly accidental to a body to be vitally united to a soul, 
or not. Therefore is this life of the compound corruptible and 
destroyable, without the destruction of any real entity; there 
being nothing destroyed, nor lost to the universe, in the deaths 
of men and animals, as such, but only a disunion, or separation 
made of those two substances, soul and body, one from another. 
But we speak here of the original life of the soul itself, that 
this is substantial, neither generable nor corruptible, but only 
creatable and annihilable by the Deity.. And it is strange, that 
any men should persuade themselves that that, which rules and 
commands in the bodies of animals, moving them up and down, 
and hath sense and perception in it, should not be as substantial, 
as that stupid and senseless matter, that is ruled by it. Neither 
can matter (which is also but a mere passive thing) efficiently 
produce soul, any more than soul matter; no. finite, imperfect 
substance being able to produce another substance out of nothing. 
Much less can such a substance, as hath a lower degree of entity 
and perfection in it, create that which hath ahigher. There isa 
scale, or ladder of entities and perfections in the universe, one 
above another, and the production of things cannot possibly be 
in way of ascent from lower to higher, but must of necessity be 
in way of descent from higher to lower. Now to produce any 


1° I, Probably it would be better to take a more simple view of the thing and to 
say, that the doctrine of life and sense being a certain modification of matter arose 
chiefly from the consideration of brute animals. For most men denied the existence 
of a soul, properly so called, in beasts, and yet they observed them to feel, move, and 
live. They therefore fell into the opinion that life and sense can be produced by a 
certain modification and disposition of matter. 

_II. When the learned Doctor charges the Democritics and Epicureans with making 
life and understanding to be qualities of matter, he must not be understood as saying 
that they asserted as much in express words. For a genuine follower of these philo- 
sophers, so far from ranking life and reason among the qualities of matter, imagines, 
on the contrary, that they result from atoms which are devoid of all quality but in 
@ certain way connected and associated with each other. But Dr. Cudworth fights 
them with the law of logical inference, and simply means it to be deducible from the 
principles of these men that life and understanding are qualities of matter. That is, 
his argument, as is evident from his previous remarks, is as follows: Life and sense 
cannot spring from lifeless and senseless matter ; for out of nothing comes nothing ; 
therefore neither can atoms, which are destitute of life and sense, produce reason and 
cogitation; consequently the Democritics, who hold all things to be made from atoms, 
must either decide that reason and sense are produced from nothing, or that life, sense, 
and reason are inherent as qualities in matter. 
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one higher rank of being’ from the lower, as cogitation from 
magnitude and body, is plainly to invert this order in the scale 
of the universe from downwards to upwards, and therefore is it 
atheistical; and by the same reason, that one higher rank or 
degree in this scale is thus unnaturally produced from a lower, 
may all the rest be so produced also. erefore we have great 
reason to stand upon our guard here, and to defend this post 
against the Atheists; that. no life, or cogitation, can either 
materially or efficiently result from dead and senseless body; 
or that souls, being all substantial. and immaterial things, can 
neither be generated ont of matter,-nor corrupted into the same, 
but only created or annihilated by the Deity. 

The grand objection against this substantiality of souls sensitive, 
as well as rational, is from that consequence, which will be from 
thence inferred, of their permanent subsistence after death, their 
perpetuity, or immortality. This seeming very absurd, that the. 
souls of brutes also should be immortal, or subsist after the 
deaths of the respective animals: but especially to two sorts of 
men ; first, such as scarcely in good earnest believe their own 
soul’s immortality; and secondly, such religionists as conclude 
that if irrational, or sensitive souls subsist after death, then must 
they needs go presently either into heaven or hell. And R. 
Cartesius was so sensible of the offensiveness of this opinion, 
that though he were fully convinced of the necessity of this dis- 
junction, that either brutes have nothing of sense or cogitation 
at all, or else they must have some ike substance in them, 
besides matter, he chose rather to make them mere senseless 
machines, than to allow them substantial souls. Wherein, 
avoiding a lesser absurdity or paradox, he plainly plunged 
himself into a greater; scarcely any thing being more generally 
received, than the sense of brutes. Though in truth all those 
who deny. the substantiality of sensitive souls, and will have 
brutes to have nothing but matter in them, ought consequently, 
according to reason, to do as Cartesius did, deprive them of all 
sense. But, on the contrary, if it be evident from the phe- 
nomena, that brutes are not mere senseless machines or automata, 
and only like. clocks or watches, then ought not popular opinion 
and vulgar prejudice so far to. prevail with us, as to hinder our 
assent to that which sound reason and philosopby clearly dic- 
tates, that therefore they must have something more than matter 
in them. Neither eught we, when we clearly conceive any 
thing to be true, as this, that life and cogitation cannot possibly 
rise out of dead and senseless matter, to abandon it, or deny our 
assent thereunto, because we find it attended with some difficulty 
not easily extricable by us, or cannot free all the consequences 
thereof from some inconvenience or absurdity, such as seems to 
be in the permanent subsistence of brutish souls.. 
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For the giving an account of which, notwithstanding, Plato 
and the ancient Pythagoreans proposed this followmg hypothe- 
sis; that souls, as well sensitive as rational, being all substantial, 
but not self-existent (because there is but one fountain and 
principle of all things), were therefore produced or caused by 
the Deity. But this, not in the generations of the respective 
animals; it being indecorous that this divine, miraculous, 


creative power should constantly lackey by and attend upon- 


natural generations; as also incongruous, that souls should be so 
much juniors to every atom of dust that is in the whole world ;! 


but either all of them from eternity, according to those who 


denied the novity of the world; or rather, according to others, 


1 Both these arguments by which the Pythagoreans formerly proved, we are told, 
that souls existed before all bodies, admit of very easy refutation. 

I. It is unworthy of God, say they, to attend and wait upon each natural generation 
for the purpose of creating a soul suitable for the body which is generated. But I am 
very much afraid that those who are satisfied with this argument have themselves not 
a sufficiently exalted opinion of God. For they fancy the Deity to be like a man pre- 
siding over a certain office and government, who anxiously looks about and watches 
till something shall take place which requires his presence and authority. But is this 
opinion worthy of an omnipotent God? He who sees and discerns all things at once, 
who is every where present, and who possesses infinite power, is too great to admit of 
the slightest portion of this doctrine being applied to him. If he produces souls at the 
time when bodies are generated, he neither attends upon nature nor watches and waits 
till a generation takes place, but at one and the same moment beholds every thing that 
occurs in any part of the world, and performs his operations without the least trouble 
or solicitude. But even if there were any difficulty here, it is not removed by those 
who suppose souls to have been created before all bodies. Granting that all souls 
existed from the beginning of this world, still it will be necessary that the Deity, 
according to the language of Dr. Cudworth and the Platonists, should lackey nature, 
and attend upon each generation: for it behoves him to unite and associate a soul with 
the generated body. Therefore with respect to what is considered to be derogatory to 
the divine Majesty, both parties in reality agree with each other: for those who 
suppose God to have formerly produced the whole choir of souls at once, and the 
others who maintain that each is created at the time of the generation of a new body, 
alike acknowledge that he is present at the respective generations; the former asserting 
that he then inserts a soul into the body, and the latter that he makes and creates it. 
Both also allow the two to be equally easy to the Deity. But they differ upon the 
question whether it is more suitable to the divine Majesty to create souls all at once or 


separately. And what mortal will undertake to determine this controversy ? Are we’ 


qualified to decide what is and what is not becoming to the divine nature in such 

matters? Probably those who make souls to have existed from the beginning of the 

world will here reply that they are not united with bodies by God, but come to them 
of themselves, and are compelled by a certain law of nature to descend and glide down 

into bodies. Thus they will repeat to us the old Platonic fable, which they must 

— us-for despising till it is fortified by the authority either of reason or divine 
avelation. 

II. It is repugnant, they tell us, to the order of nature that souls, which are more 
excellent than all matter, should nevertheless be junior to all bodies. But let them 
tae care that they are able to prove the truth of this proposition: “‘ Whatever is prior 
in nature and dignity ought to be prior also in time.” The body of our Saviour Christ 
Wis unquestionably far more noble and excellent than other bodies, and yet it was 
p ‘sterior in time to an infinity of others. God created Adam on the sixth day, after 
al the rest of created things. But as man unquestionably far excels beasts and all 
o her things consisting of matter, he would have been created at once on the first day 
if the divine Wisdom had held this rule in the same estimation as the learned Doctor's 
friends, the Platonists.. 
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who asserted the cosmogonia, in the first beginning of the world’s 
creation. Wherefore, it being also natural to souls, as such, to 
actuate and enliven some body, or to be, as it were, clothed 
therewith; these, as soon as created, were immediately invested 
with certain thin and subtle bodies, or put into light ethereal or 
aérial chariots: and vehicles; wherein theyzsubsist, both before 
their entrance into other gross terrestrial bodies, and after their 
egress out of them. So that the souls, not only of men, but also 
of other animals, have sometimes a thicker, and sometimes a 
thinner indument or clothing. And thus do we understand 
Boethius, not only of the rational, but also of the other inferior 

sensitive souls, in these verses of his :* ; 


Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minorea 
Provehis, et levibus sublimes curribus aptans, 
In celum terramque seris, 


Where his light chariots, which all lives or souls, at their ver 

first creation by God, are placed in, and in which being wafted, 
they are both together, as it were, sowed into the gross terres- 
trial matter, are thin, aérial, and ethereal bodies. But this is 
plainly declared by Proclus upon the Timzus, after he had 
spoken of the souls of demons and men, in this manner:* Kat 
yao wacay Wuyi avaycn 79d TOY IvnTOv cwuarwr, aidforg Kat 
EVKIVITOLC Tiol Xpjoat owpuaaty, we Kar’ ovalay Exouvcav 76 KivELD, 
«* And every soul must of necessity have, before these mortal 
bodies, certain eternal and easily moveable bodies, it being 
essential to them to move.” There is indeed mention made by 
the same Proclus, and others, of an opinion of aAoyo: daluove, 
‘¢ irrational” or “ brutish demons,” or “demoniac aerial” brutes; 
of which he sometimes speaks doubtfully, asf cirep yap slow 
GAoyoa Saluovec, we of Seovpyolt, “if there be any irrational 


2 De Consolatione Philosophia, lib. 3. cap. 69. But Dr. Cudworth seems to me to 
give a wrong interpretation of this passage of Boethius, in supposing that it treats of 
the souls not only of men but of brutes also. He evidently imagines the minores 
vitas, ‘‘ minor lives,” spoken of by Boethius to be the souls of beasts. But the meaning of 
this philosopher, who in other respects was a warm admirer of Plato, is much more 
correctly expounded by those who understand the word anime of the minds of angels 
and demons, and vitas minores of the souls of men. For, as is manifest from 
Proclus and others, the Platonists are accustomed to make a great distinction between 
celestial souls, which are never smitten with the love of frail and earthly things, and 
the human which are subject to the desire of bodies. And this explication is admirably 
confirmed by the words which follow: In celum terramque seris, “thou sowest in 
heaven and earth :” which show that Boethius is speaking of minds which remain in 
heaven, or the more exalted portion of ether, and of souls that either through their own 
corruptness or by the command of God, descend to the lower parts of the universe, 
The former he ealls souls, the latter minor lives. But the learned Doctor seems to 
have forgotten that he has already commented at great length before on these vehicles 
or subtle bodies of souls: from which it would appear that the portions of this volume 
or the sections of this chapter, were written at different times, and not in uninterrupted 
order. . 

* Lib. 5.’p. 290. + Lib. 4. p. 288. 
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demons, as the Theurgists affirm.” But the dispute, doubt, or 
controversy here only was, whether there were any such irra- 
tional demons immortal, or no. For thus we learn from these 
words of Ammonius upon the Porphyrian Isagoge: Oi piv yap 
gaow elval rt Sacpoviwy adéywv ylvog avavarov, of € pact Kat 
ro toovroy yévoc Synrov elva, “Some affirm, that there is 
a certain kind of irrational demons tmmortal;” but others, 
that all these “irrational, or brutish demons are mortal.” 
Where, by “irrational demons immortal,” seem to be understood 
such as never descend into terrestrial bodies (and these are there 
disclaimed by Ammonius), but the mortal ones, such as act also 
‘ upon gross terrestrial bodies, obnoxious to death and corruption. 
As if Ammonius should have said, there are no other brutish, or 
irrational demons, than only the souls of such brute animals as 
are here amongst us, sometimes acting only aérial bodies.* Thus, 


3 IT cannot conceive the reason why Dr. Cudworth here touches upon this contro- 
versy of the Platonists, In my opinion the disputation he has here entered into did 
not require any allusion to this subject. But his extensive knowledge of an infinite 
variety of subjects often causes him to wander from his purpose, and to mix up very 
learned but yet irrelevant matter, with topics immediately bearing upon the question. 
Be this as it may,.he has neither given us Ammonius’ meaning nor correctly stated the 
point at ‘issue among the Platonists respecting irrational or brutish demons. In 
Ammonius’ words he sees what probably no one besides himeelf will be able to dis- 
cover; and attaches to the words d9dvarog and Yynri¢ a sin and altogether 
unheard of signification. For he supposes a9dvarog to be said of that which never 
animates a mortal and earthly body, and Synré¢ of that which descends into a mortal 
body. But a cursory inspection of Ammonius will at once convince any one that this 
is wholly at variance with his opinion. Worn out myself with long and most toilsome 
labour, I am not disposed to enter into a new and tedious -comment on this subject, or 
to give from the obscure volumes of the Platonists a detailed explication of their absurd 
notions respecting demons and their nature: but yet I cannot refrain from adducing 
with all possible brevity just so much as will be sufficient to explain what is here 
advanced by Dr. Cudworth, The most ancient of the Greek and. oriental nations 
believed genii and demons to be corporeal, and supposed that there is no more differ- 
ence between God and a demon, than’ between a solid and concrete and a simple and 
subtle body. But whatever is corporeal is liable to be dissolved. Therefore although 
others held a different opinion, there were many who conceived it to be possible for 
demons to die, and after the lapse of a long interval of time to perish and become 
extinct. On this doctrine Plutarch discourses at much length in his treatise De 
Oraculorum Defectu, and observes that Hesiod among others was devoted to it, p. 415. 
tom. 2. opp. ‘O dé ‘Hoiodog oterat cai repsbdorg rial ypévwy yivioSat Toicg daipocs 
rac reXeurde, “ But Hesiod imagines that death befalls demons after certain periods of 
time.” He there quotes Hesiod’s verses in proof of this, and also makes A:milianus, 
whom he introduces as speaker, repeat some examples confirmatory of the same 
opinion : of which the one borrowed from the death of the great Pan has already been 
examined by us in another place, But this opinion found no favour with the 
Platonists, who philosophized much more subtly respecting demons, and held them 
to be portions or rays of the divine nature itself: although the whole of this sect were 
not bold enough to assert that this ancient opinion was altogether false. For, as I 
have frequently intimated, this school entertained a remarkable reverence for ancient 
opinions and popular doctrines. Therefore some of them adopted a middle opinion, 
that is, decided that demons neither all die nor have all an immortal life. And in 
supporting this opinion they were much assisted by those who boasted that they 
surpassed all others, both learned and unlearned, in their knowledge of the nature of 
demons, namely the Theurgists: a vain, deceitful, superstitious, and crafty class of 
men, who pretended to be armed with the power of evoking demons to a colloquy, and 
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according to the ancient Pythagoric hypothesis, there is neither 
any new substantial thing now made, which was not before, nor 
yet any real entity destroyed into nothing; not only no matter, 
but also no soul nor life; God, after the first creation, neither 
making any new substance, nor yet annihilating any thing made. 
He then creating nothing, that was not fit to be conserved in 
being, and which could not be well used and placed in the 
universe ; and afterwards never repenting him of what he had 
before done. And natural generations and corruptions being 
nothing but accidental mutations, concretions, and secretions, or 
anagrammatical transpositions of pre and post-existing things, 
the same souls and lives being sometimes united to one body, 
- and sometimes to another; sometimes in thicker, and sometimes 
in thinner clothing ; and sometimes in the visible, sometimes in 
the invisible (they having aérial, as well as terrestrial vehicles) ; 
and never any soul quite naked of all body. And thus does 
Proclus complain of some, as spurious Platonists: Oi ¢@«lpovrec 
To Synua avaykdcovra mére wavréc awparog Ew worty rij 
puxiv,* “Who, destroying the thinner vehicles of souls, were 
therefore necessitated sometimes to leave them in a state of 
separation from all body, or without any corporeal indument.” 

‘hich cabala, probably derived from the Egyptians by Pytha- 
goras, was before fully represented by us out of Ovid; though 
that transmigration of human souls there, into serine bodies, 


of making use of them in whatever matters they pleased. These triflers gave out that 

there were various kinds of demons, as there are of men, and that some of them are 

perfectly brutish, stupid, irrational, and wholly devoted to lusts. I will explain this 

in the words of Plutarch, De Oraculorum Defectu, p. 417. tom. 2. opp. on the 

remaining kinds of demons I refer the curious to Jamblichus, De Mysteriis- 
/Egyptiorum, and other writers of that class: Eiol ydp, wc ty dvSpwrose, cai dal- 

poo aperiic Ocagopai, cai row xaQnrixov cal addyou, roic piv dodevte cai 

dpavpby ire Neipavoy, Gorep wepirrwpa, roi¢ 62 word Kai dvocardoPecroy 

éveorwy, “ For as among men so among demons also there are grades and distinctions 

of virtue and of a nature subject to the passions and irrational; in some the remains 

are faint. and weak, like excrement, in others copious and difficult of extinction.” 

Those Platonists, therefore, who held it to be unsafe to repudiate the whole of the ancient 

discipline respecting these natures, maintained that this brutish and irrational class of 
demons are capable of and eventually subject to annihilation. For that which is 

destitute of reason and obeys the motions of the body alone, was considered by them to 

be likely to perish in the same way as the body. But the whole of the disciples of 
this sect did not fall into this opinion, and hence arose the controversy, whether or net 

some demons, particularly those which the Theurgists declared to be GAoyor, or 

irrational, could die. Porphyry, in his well known epistle to Anebo the Egyptian seer, 

fragments of whose works are extant in Eusebius, Preparat. Evangelica, and others, 

avows pretty clearly his own leaning to the opinion of such as subjected some demons 

to death : but these, to whose number Ammonius also belongs, are opposed by Jam- 

blichus, De Mysteriis A2gyptior. sect. 3. cap. 22. p. 88. &c. Some, like. Proclus, left 

the matter undecided, and allowed every one the liberty to come to what conclusion 

he pleased upon it. Questions indeed of this kind are calculated to afford fertile 

matter ‘for endless strife and contention, especially if they be handled by men who 

follow the shadow and image of wisdom rather than true wisdom itself, and fearlessly 

obey the delusive vagaries of their own minds. - 

* In Timeeus, p. 330. 
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hath not been by all acknowledged as a genuine thereof.* 
And the same Bef likewise vaieted upon aby Virgil, Georg, lib. 
4, as also owned and confirmed by Macrobius for a great truth ;* 
Constat secundum vere rationis assertionem, quam nec Cicero 
nescit, nec Virgilius ignorat, dicendo, 


Nec morti esse locum >—— 


Constat, inquam, nihil intra vivum mundum perire, sed eorum, 
que interire videntur, solam mutari speciem, “It is manifest, 
according to reason and true philosophy, which neither Cicero 
nor Virgil were unacquainted with (the latter of these affirming 
that there is no place at all left for death), I say, it is manifest 
that none of those things, that to us seem to die, do absolutely 
perish within the living world, but only their forms are changed.” 

Now, how extravagant soever this hypothesis seem to be, yet 
is there no question but that a Pythagorean would endeavour to 
find some countenance and shelter for it in the scripture; espe- 
cially that place which hath so puzzled and nonplused interpreters, 
Rom. vii. 19: “For the earnest expectatiog of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestations of the sons of God. For the crea- 
ture was made subject unto vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope. cause the creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know, 


4 On this subject it will be worth while to consult those who have professedly 
treated of the transmigration of souls into various bodies, the chief of whom are 
enumerated by J. Alb. Fabricius in his Delectus Argumentor. pro Veritate Religionis 
Christiane, cap. 18. p. 447. 

* Somn. Scip. lib. 2.cap. 12. [Page 161.] 

5 Georg. lib, 4. ver. 221. 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum : 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, | 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum atque alto succedere ceelo. - 


To me, however, these verses of Virgil seem not exactly to accord with the opinion 
which the learned Doctor tells us was entertained by the Pythagoreans. For there is 
no mention in them of corporeal things, or of the vehicles of souls, or their transmigra- 
tions through various bodies, or of some other opinions which are here attributed to 
these philosophers. The poet speaks of souls only: which, both in the case of men 
and brute animals, are derived, according to the doctrine of some, he says, from the 
divine nature itself diffused through the whole universe, and on the dissolution of the 
bodies return to it again, and consequently never perish, but live for ever in the highest 
region of ether. He seems to have incautiously followed Macrobius when he asserts 
that Virgil approved of the whole of this Pythagorean dogma as he calls it. But 
Macrobius being immoderately attached to Platonic precepts, every where adheres to 
the custom of his sect, and drags in as confirmatory of his own Opinion many sayings of 
the ancients, which nevertheless bear a far different sense. 
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that the whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, even the redemption of our bodies.” Where it is 
firat of all evident, that the xrioie, “creature,” or “ creation,” 
spoken of, is not the very same with the récva or viol rov Ozou, 
“the children or sons of God,” but something distinct from 
them. Wherefore, in the next place, the Pythagorean will 
add, that it must of necessity be understood either of the inani- 
mate creature only, or of the lower animal creation, or else of 
both these together. Now, though it be readily acknowledged 
that there is a prosopopeia here, yet cannot all those expressions, 
for all that, without difficulty and violence, be understood of the 
inanimate creation only, or senseless matter; viz. that this hath 
avoxapacoxlay, “an earnest expectation” of some future good to 
itself; that it is now made subject paradrnt, “to vanity,” 
frustration, and disappointment of desire; and ¢3opq, “to cor- 
ruption ” and death; and that ovx éxovoa, “ not willingly,” but 
reluctantly ; and yet im’ éAmid: too, “in hope,” notwithstanding, 
of some further good to follow afterward; and that it doth in 
the mean time ovorevaZeyv and cvywolvev, “groan” and “travail” 
in pain together, till it be at length delivered from the “ bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Moreover, in the generations and corruptions of senseless bodies, 
as of minerals and vegetables, or when, for example, oil is turned 
into flame, flame into smoke, water into vapour, vapour into 
snow or hail, grass into milk, milk into blood and bones, and the 
like ; there is, I say, in all this, no hurt done to any thing, nor 
any real entity destroyed, all the substance of matter still re- 
maining entirely the same, without the least diminution, and only 
accidental transformations thereof made. All this is really 
nothing but local motion; and there is no more toil nor labour 
to an inanimate body in motion, than in rest ; it being altogether 
as natural for a body to be moved by something else, as of itself 
to rest.. It is all nothing but change of figure, distance, site, 
and magnitude of parts, causing several sensations, fancies, and 
apparitions in us. And they, who would have the meaning of 
this place to be, that all such like mutations, and alternate 
vicissitudes in inanimate bodies, shall at length quite cease; 
these groaning in the mean time, and travelling in pain, to be 
delivered from the toilsome labour of such restless motion, and 
to be at ease and quiet; by taking away all motion thus, out of 
a fond regard to the ease and quiet of senseless matter, they 
would thereby, ipso facto, petrify the whole corporeal universe, 
and consequently the bodies of good men also after the resur- 
rection, and congeal all into rocky marble or adamant. And as 
vain is that other conceit of some, that the whole terrestrial 
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globe shall at last be vitrified, or turned into transparent crystal, 
as if it also groaned in the mean time for this. For whatsoever 
change shall be made ef the world in the new heaven and the 
new earth to come, it is reasonable to think that it will not be 
made for the sake of the senseless matter, or the inanimate 
bodies themselves, to which all-is alike; but only for the sake of 
men and animals, the living spectators and inhabitants thereof, 
that it may be fitter, both for their use and delight. Neither 
indeed can those words, for the creature “itself shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of ” be understood of any other than animals; 
forasmuch as this liberty of the children of God, here meant, is 
their being clothed, instead of mortal, with immortal bodies; of 
‘which no other oreatures are capable, but only such as consist of 
soul and body. And that waca xriotc, that “ whole creation,” 
which is said afterwards to groan and travail in pain together, 
may be well understood of -all that of the creation, which can 
groan, or be sensible of evil or misery. ‘Wherefore, the Pytha- 
gorean would interpret this place of the lower animal creation 
only, which is sensible of good and evil; that as this was unwil- 
lingly, or against its own inclination (after the fall of man, or 
lapse of souls) made subject to vanity, and the bondage of cor- 
ruption, pain, misery, and death, in those gross terrestrial bodies; 
in the manifestation of the sons of God, when they, instead of 
these mortal bodies, shall be clothed with celestial and immortal 
ones, then shall ‘this creature also have its certain. share in the 
felicity of that glorious time, and partake in some measure of 
such a liberty, by being freed in like manner from these their 
gross terrestrial bodies, and now living only in thin aérial and 
immortal ones; and so a period put to all their -miseries and 
calamities: by him, who made not death, neither hath pleasure in 
the destruction of :the living, but created whatsoever liveth to 
this end, that it might have its being, and enjoy itself. But 
however thus much is certain, that brute animals, in this place, 
cannot be quite excluded; because the waca «rice, “the whole 
creation,” will not suffer that: and therefore a Pythagorist would 
conclude it a warrantable inference from this.text of scripture, 
that that whole rank in the creation of irrational and brutish 
animals‘below men shall not be utterly annihilated in the con- 
summation of things, or future renovation of the world, quite 
stript of all this furniture, men being then left alone in it; but 
that there shall be a continuation of this species or rank of being. 
And not only so neither; as if there should still be a constant 
succession of such alternate generations and corruptions, pro- 
ductions or births, and deaths of brute animals, to eternity ; 
but also, that the individuals themselves shall continue the same, 
forasmuch as otherwise there would be none at all delivered from 
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the bondage of corruption. And lastly, that these very souls of 
brutes, which at this time groan and travail in pain, shall them- 
selves be made partakers of that liberty of the children of God; 
since otherwise they should be with child, or parturient of 
nothing; groaning not for themselves, but others.> But enough 


5 This new Pythagorean interpreter of St. Paul is I confess a bold one, as Dr. Cud- 
worth himself seems to admit: but he proves by his own example that fortune does 
not always favour the bold. For if this explication be stript of all the pomp and 
ornament of words, by which the learned Doctor recommends it to our favour, there 
will be nothing left that can sustain itself or withstand the first assault of any rational 
opponent. What this exposition assumes in the first place, that xriotg differs from 
vioi or récva rod Sov, few will be found willing to grant. Neither is there any thing 
in this.passage of the holy apostle that should compel us to do so: as has been proved 
long ago by those who suppose the word xrictc to designate holy and regenerate men. 
The nineteenth verse may be most conveniently expounded thus: “The earnest 
expectation of the regenerate waiteth for that day in which it will be made manifest, 
who are the true and genuine sons of God :” and the twenty-first, in which criote and 
rixva Tov Seov seem again to be distinguished, will admit of the following interpreta- 
tion: ‘“‘ For holy men who embrace Christ by true faith will be delivered into that 
liberty which was promised to the sons of God or to those who become sons of God 
by faith in Christ.” There is here no necessity therefore for supposing that vioi and 
tixya Tov Jeov are the celestials or saints already placed in heaven: as some eminent 
men are of opinion: see Salom. Dreyling’s Observat. Sacr. par. 1. observ. 37. sect. 
10. p. 156. although I am not much disposed to contend with these either. But if our 
Pythagorean considered vioi row Seow to imply pious and holy men, which seems 
probable, not even his own exposition here put forth will admit of xrict¢e and viol rot 
Seow being distinguished. For as will presently be made apparent, he takes xriow¢ in 
80 wide a sense as to make it denote the whole of mankind. 

But I shall; now touch upon the interpretation itself. Kriotg, if I am not wholly 
mistaken, according to our Pythagorean, is the entire order of inferior souls, whether 
they be shut up in human bodies, or concealed in those of beasts: for he suffi- 
ciently clearly excepts the souls of angels, These souls, if we are to believe him, are 
said by St. Paul to be oppressed with gross terrestrial bodies, and to be earnestly 
desirous of liberty: and the apostle likewise declares that they shall hereafter be freed 
and having quitted their grosser bodies shall be clothed in thin and subtle ones. Now 
I ask of this man, . 

I. To show that the word xriow was ever used by any writer sacred or profane of 
the entire order of souls living on the earth. Common sense would dissuade us from 
receiving so new and unusual a signification of this word without authority : for we might 
prove any thing that we liked to be true and certain, if we were at liberty to give such 
meanings to words as we ourselves considered to be convenient for our own argumenté 
and opinions. He will reply perhaps: that xcrioce is put for all the men that inhabit 
this world, Mark xvi. 15. but the preferable part of these men is the soul: therefore 
the whole is here put and the part understood ; which kind of expressions are every 
where to be found in the best writers. I will grant there is some show of reason 
in this: but if we accept this interpretation, what will become of the souls of beasts, 
which he supposes to' be implied by this name as well as those of men? Our 
Pythagorean will not escape out of this dilemma, till he can show us some passages, In 
which all animals whether men or beasts are expressly called xriowg. For we shall 
not be content with those wherein this word denotes the whole universe of things. 

II. But dismissing this grammatical difficulty, let us come to more important knots 
in the interpretation itself, which our Pythagorean, ingenious though he be, will never 
be able to untie. Grant that xrioce denotes all souls: therefore all souls of the good 
as well as the wicked earnestly wait for the manifestation of the sons of God: there- 
fore th8 minds of the wicked also were subject unto vanity contrary to their will and 
have the hope of being deliveréd from this state of bondage: therefore all souls, 
whether good or bad, shall be delivered into the glorious liberty of the sons of God : 
therefore no soul shall ever suffer torture and punishment; for all souls on quitting this 

body shall be clothed in celestial vehicles and enjoy eternal felicity. I never 
can believe that any Pythagorean, however adverse he might be to the Christian 
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of this Pythagoric hypothesis, which supposing all manner of 
souls, aadivea wall as rational, to be oe batential ge and 
therefore to have a permanency after death, in their distinct 
natures, allows them certain thin aérial Ochemata, or vehicles, to 
subsist in, when these gross terrestrial ones shall fail them. 

But let these aérial vehicles of the souls of brutes go for a 
whimsey or mere figment; nor let them be allowed to act or 
enliven any other than terrestrial bodies only, by means whereof 
they must needs be, immediately after death, quite destitute of 
all body; they subsisting nevertheless, and not vanishing into 
nothing, because they are not mere accidents, but substantuaal 
things: we say, that in this case, though the substances of them 
remain, yet must they needs continue in a state of insensibility 
and inactivity, unless ps they be again afterwards united to 
some other terrestrial bodies. Because though intellection be 
the energy of the rational soul alone, without the concurrence of 
body, yet is the energy of the sensitive always conjomed with it ; 


religion, would approve of all these absurd corollaries, which are nevertheless insepar- 
able from this exposition of St. Paul’s words. The greatest portion of souls shut up in 
mortal bodies fear rather than earnestly wait for that day, in which holy and pious 
minds shall be restored to their bodies; and not unwillingly but willingly obey their 
desires and the vanity of human things: nor, lastly, shall they be delivered into the 
liberty of the sons of God, but shall suffer the eternal puhishments of divine justice. 
But even if any Pythagorean heathen were so foolish and inexperienced as to hold alk 
this to be true, still the law of reason itself would require of this man not to attribute 
to the words of a Christian writer a meaning altogether repugnant to the first and 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 

III. But this Pythagorean is altogether amusing when he also without any hesita- 
tion refers these words ef the divine writer to the souls of beasts. He is induced to do 
so by the word waca. For as St. Paul says that xréoa criotc will be delivered into 
liberty, he excludes no souls from the glory of the sons of God : therefore the souls of 
beasts also will be partakers of this salvation. Very clever certainly { But the 
good man forgets that he here assumes what is a matter of dispute, namely, that there 
are souls in-beasts. His reasoning is as follows: It is certain that beasts have souls 
endowed with reason: but St. Paul speaks of all souls: therefore he promises eternal 
glory and happiness to the souls ef beasts also. The whole of this argumentation 
tumbles to the ground if you deny that beasts have souls. Indeed beasts ought to feel 
much obliged to this Pythagorean for so notable a discovery; for he has endeavoured 
to deserve well of them: from reasonable men he will reap little if any thanks. There 
was no reason why the learned Doctor should adorn so insane an opinion with his 
Ingenuity and eloquence: except perhaps that he was unwilling to pass it over, lest 


he should be said to have omitted any thing which the advocates of the Pythagoric - 


dogma consider to be favourable to their cause. 

Of all the explications of these words of St. Paul, that one seems to me to be the 
best and most probable which supposes the word rriotc to denote pious and holy men, 
or rather their souls. For although this also has certain difficulties connected with it, 
yet the others labour under much greater, and involve their advocates in inextricable 
perplexities. Hence this opinion was adopted also by the learned Th. Ittig, who 
defended it in a specific dissertation extant in his Enneas Exercitationum Theologicar. 
p. 440. &c. Sal. Dreyling, Observationum Sacrar. par. 1. observ. 37. p. 147. Frid. Adolp. 
Lampius, Comment, in Psalmum 45. p. 567—-584. and very recently by the eminent 
Christ. Stock in his Observat. Philolog. ad N. T. p. 1023, as also by many others, In 
my judgment the following passage of St. James, chap. 1. ver. 18. is admirably 
confirmatory of this opinion: BovAnSeic dxexinocy pac Adyp ddAHSeiag sig rd 
elvas fiudis arapyhy tiva réy avrod xerioparwy, which all will very easily under- 
stand who compare it carefully and impartially with these words of St. Paul. 
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sense being, as Aristotle® hath rightly determined, a complication 
of soul and body together, as weaving is of the weaver and 
weaving instruments. Wherefore we say, that if the irrational 
and sensitive souls in brutes, being substantial things also, be 
after death quite destitute of all body, then can they neither 
have sense of any thing, nor act upon any thing, but must con- 
tinue for so long a time in a state of insensibility and inac- 
tivity. Which is a thing therefore to be thought the less 
impossible, because no man can be certain that his own soul in 
sleep, lethargies, and apoplexies, &c. hath always an uninter- 
rupted consciousness of itself; and that it was never without 
thoughts even in the mother’s womb. However, there is little 
reason to doubt but that the sensitive souls of such animals as 
lie dead or asleep all the winter, and revive or awake again at 
the approaching warmth of summer, do for that time con- 
tinue in a state of inactivity and insensibility. Upon which 
account, though these souls of brutes may be said in one sense 
to be immortal, because the substance of them, and the root of 
life in them, still remains; yet may they, in another sense, be 
said also to be mortal, as having the exercise of that life, for a 
time at least, quite suspended. From whence it appears that 
there is no reason at all for that fear and suspicion of some, that 
if the souls of brutes be substantial, and continue in being after 
death, they must therefore needs go either to heaven or hell. 
But as for that supposed possibility of their awakening again 
afterwards in some other terrestrial bodies, this seemeth to be no 
more than what is found by daily experience in the course of 
nature, when the silkworm and other worms, dying, are trans- 
formed into butterflies. For there is little reason to doubt but 
that the same soul which before acted the body of the silkworm, 
doth afterward act that of the butterfly; upon which account it 
is, that this hath been made by Christian theologers an emblem of 
the resurrection. 

Hitherto have we declared two several opinions concerning the 
substantial souls of brutes, supposed therefore to have a perma- 
nent subsistence after death; one of Plato’s and.the Pythago- 
reans, that when they are divested of these gross terrestrial 
bodies, they live and have a sense of themselves, in thin aérial 
onés; the other of such, as exploding these aérial vehicles of 
brutes, and allowing them none but terrestrial bodies, affirm the 
substances of them, surviving death, to continue in a state of in- 
activity and insensibility, sleep, silence, or stupor. But now, to 
say the truth, there is no absolute necessity that these souls of 
brutes, because substantial, should therefore have a permanent 
subsistence after death to all eternity; because though it be 


* De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 27. tom. 2. opp. 
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true that no substance once created by God will of itself ever 
vanish into nothing, yet is it true also, that whatsoever was 
created by God out of nothing, may possibly by him be annihilated 
and reduced to nothing again. Wherefore, when it is said, that 
the immortality of the human soul is demonstrable by natural 
reason, the meaning hereof is no more than this, that its substan- 
tiality is so demonstrable; from whence it follows, that it will 
naturally no more perish or vanish into nothing, than the 
substance of matter itself: and not that it is impossible either 
for it, or matter, by the divine power to be annihilated. Where- 
fore the assurance that we have of our own soul’s immortality, 
must depend upon something else besides their substantiality; 
namely, a faith also in the divine goodness, that he will conserve 
in being, or not annihilate, all such substances created by him, 
whose permanent subsistence is neither inconsistent with his own 
attributes, nor the good of the universe, ag this of rational souls 
unquestionably is not ; they having both morality and liberty of 
will, and thereby being capable of rewards and punishments, 
and consequently fit objects for the divine justice to display 
itself upon. But, for aught we can be certain, the case may be 
otherwise as to the souls of brute animals, devoid both of morality 
and liberty of will, and therefore uncapable of reward and 
punishment; that though they will not naturally of themselves 
vanish into nothing, yet, having been created by God_in the 
generations of the respective animals, and had some enjoyment of 
themselves for a time, they may by him again be as well annihi- 
lated in their deaths .and corruptions; and if this be absolutely 
the best, then doubtless is it so. And to this seemeth agreeable 
the opinion of Porphyrius,’ amongst the philosophers, when he 


7 See his Sententie ad Intelligibilia Ducentes, par. 1. sect. 22. p. 227. sect. 24. p. 
228. and elsewhere. But Dr. Cudworth is wrong in transferring this dogma to the 
souls of brute animals, respecting which Porphyry’s sentiments were very different 
from what they are here represented to be. For this philosopher throughout the 
whole of lib. 3. of his De Abstinentia a Carnibus labours strenuously to show that the 
souls of beasts are of the same nature as those of men, and endowed not only with the 
faculty of sense, but also with reason, judgment, and intelligence: from which it is 
evident, that he must have thought much the same of the state of ferine souls after 
death as of those of men, and ascribed immortality to both, although he does not 
expressly avow this doctrine. The whole of the opinions of ancient as well as modern 
philosophers on the souls of beasts have been most carefully collected and eruditely 
canvassed by the illustrious scholar Georg. Hen. Ribovius in his copious and able 
Dissertatio Historico-philosophica de Anima Brutorum, which he has subjoined to 
Hieron. Rorarius’ two treatises, Quod Animalia Bruta sepe Ratione melius utantur, 
quam Homines, edited by him, with his own observations, Helmstadii, 1728. And he 
also, cap, 15. sect. 120. 128. p. 642. gives us an accurate exposition of Porphyry’s 
doctrine respecting the souls of beasts. This has always appeared to myself to be one 
of those questions which may afford very ample matter for discussion and conjecture to 
the ingenious, but can excite little interest in those who delight only in certainties, 
Let us be satisfied with the sure conviction that our own souls are immortal and will 
be rewarded or punished after the dissolution of the body: and let our discussions on 
the future fate of the souls of beasts or the amount of virtue they are endowed with, 
be conducted in a spirit of prudence, temper, and moderation. 
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affirmed every irrational power or soul to be resolved into the 
life of the whole; that is, retracted and resumed into the Deity, 
and se annihilated as to its creaturely nature: though possibly 
there may be another interpretation of that philosopher’s meaning 
here, viz., that all the sensitive souls of brutes are really but one 
and the same mundane soul, as it were, outflowing and variously 
displaying itself, and acting upon all the several parts of matter 
that are capable to receive it, but at their deaths retiring again 
back into itself. But we have sufficiently retunded the Tones of 
that objection against the ingenerability of all souls, and the 

substantiality of those of brutes also, from their consequent per- 

manence after death; we having shown, that notwithstanding 

this their substantiality, their is no absolute necessity of their 

perpetuity after death, and permanency to all eternity, or else, 

that if they do continue to subsist, (God annihilating no sub- 

stance) unless they have aérial vehicles to act, they must remain 

in a state of inactivity and insensibility, silence or sleep. 

Now therefore, if no souls, no life, nor cogitation, could 
possibly be ever generated out of dead and senseless matter, 
they being not mere accidents but substantial things, which 
must in this case have come from nothing; then either all souls 
existed of themselves from eternity, or else there must of. 
necessity be some eternal unmade life and mind, from whence all 
the other lives and minds were derived. And that this was the 
doctrine of the ancient Theists, That no soul or mind, no life or 
understanding, was ever generated out of matter, but all produced 
by the Deity, the sole fountain of life and understanding, might 
be here proved, were it needful, at large, by sundry testimonies ; 
but it may sufficiently appear from those verses of Virgil, first 
in his sixth neid, where, after he had spoken of God, as a 
Spirit and Mind diffused throughout the world, he addeth, 


Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub zquore pontus,* 
That ‘from thence are the lives of all men and beasts, birds 
flying in the air, and monsters swimming in the sea.” And 
again in his Georgics, where, after these words : 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, columque profundum,+ 
That ‘God passeth through all tracts of the earth, seas, and 
heavens,” he subjoineth: 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas, 


Scilicet huc reddi deinde et resoluta referri 
Omnia, nec morti esse locum. 


* Verse 728. + Lib, 4, verse 221. 
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« And from hence, not only men, but also all manner of brute 
animals and beasts, when produced into this world, do every one 
derive their lives or souls, as also at their deaths they render the 
same back again to him, in whose hand or custody they remain 
undestroyed; so that there is no place any where in the world 
left for death.” This was therefore undoubtedly the genuine 
doctrine of the ancient Theists, however some of late have 
deviated and swerved from it; that no life was generated out of 
matter, but all created by the Deity, or derived from it, the sole 
fountain of lives and souls. 

And it is a truth so evident, that life being substantial, and 
not a mere accidental thing generated and corrupted, there must 
therefore of necessity be some eternal unmade life and mind, 
from whence all other lives and minds are derived, that the 
Hylozoic Atheists themselves (in this far wiser than the Atomics) 
were fully convinced thereof; nevertheless, being strongly pos- 
sessed with that atheistic prejudice, that there is no other 
_ substance besides body, they attribute this first original unmade 
life and understanding to all matter as such (but without animal 
consciousness) as an essential part thereof, or inadequate con- . 
ception of it. From which fundamental life of nature in matter, 
modified by organization, they fancy the lives of all animals and 
men to have proceeded. So that though the modificated lives of 

nimals and men, as such, according to them, be accidental 
things, generated and corrupted, produced out of nothing, and 
reduced to nothing again; yet this fundamental life of matter, 
which is the basis upon which they stand, being substantial, is 
also eternal and incorruptible. These Hylozoists therefore, to 
avoid a Deity, suppose every atom of senseless matter to have 
been, from all eternity, infallibly omniscient, that is, to know all 
things without either error or ignorance, and to have a knowledge 
before sense, and underived from sensibles (quite contrary to the 
doctrine of the atomic Atheists, who make all knowledge, sense, 
or the product thereof ) though without any animal consciousness 
and self-perception. i | 
_ Bat as nothing can be more prodigiously absurd than thus to 
attribute infallible omniscience to every atom of matter; so is it 
also directly contradictious to suppose perfect knowledge, wisdom, 
or understanding without any consciousness or self-perception, 
consciousness being essential to cogitation: as also, that the sub- 
stantial and fundamental life in men and other animals should 
never perish, and yet notwithstanding their souls and per- 
sonalities in death utterly vanish into nothing. Moreover, this 
hypothesis can never possibly solve the phenomenon of men and 
animals neither; not only because no organization or modification 
of matter whatsoever could ever produce consciousness and self- 
perception in what was before inconscious; but also because 
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every smallest atom thereof being supposed to be rcipient by | 
iteelf, and to have a perfect life and understanding. of Ne aan. 
there must be in every one man and animal, not one, but a heap, 
or commonwealth of innumerable percipients. Lastly, whereas 
these Hylozoic Atheists make every atom of matter omniscient, 
but nothing at all omnipotent, or assert perfect knowledge, 
without any perfect power, a knowledge without sense, and 
underived from sensibles; we demand of them where the intel- 
ligibles or objects of this know] are? and whence the ideas 
thereof arederived? For since they proceed not in a way of 
passion from sensibles existing without, nor could result from 
those atoms neither, as comprehending themselves, they must 
needs come from nothing, and many of them at least, be the 
conceptions of nothing. There cannot possibly be any other 
original, by the wit of man devised, of knowledge and under- 
standing, than from an absolutely perfect and omnipotent being, 
comprehending itself and the extent of its own infinite power, or 
all caren of things, that is, all intelligibles. But there can 
be but one such omnipotent being, and therefore no more than 
one original and eternal unmade mind, from whence all the other 
minds are derived. Wherefore this hylozoic atheism is nothing 
but the breaking and crumbling of the simple Deity, one perfect 
understanding Being into matter, and all the several atoms of it. 

And now have we made it manifest that these Atheists are so 
far from being able to disprove a God from this topic of cogita- 
tion, knowledge, or understanding, that they cannot possibly 
solve the phenomenon thereof, without a God; it indeed affording 
invincible arguments of his existence. For, first, if no life or 
cogitation, soul or mind, can possibl epring out of matter or 
body, devoid of life and understanding, and which is nothing 
but a thing extended into length, breadth, and thickness; then 
is it so far from being true that all life and understanding is 
junior to senseless matter, and the offspring thereof, that of 
necessity eithér all lives and souls were self-existent from 
eternity, or else there must be one perfect unmade life and mind, 
from whence all other imperfect ones were derived: there must 
be an eternal knowledge before sense and sensibles; which is 
that that hath printed the stamps and signatures of itself upon 
the matter of the whole world. Indeed nothing can be more 
certain than this, that all knowledge and understanding in 
ourselves is not a mere passion from singular sensibles or 
bodies existing without us, as the forementioned Atheists also 
conclude; (from whence they would again infer, that knowledge 
as such, is in its own nature junior to sensibles, and the mere 
creature of them, and consequently no creator;) there being 
nothing which comes to us from the objects of sense without, but 
only local motion and pressure, and there being other objects of | 
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the mind, besides singular sensibles; not only all universals, but 
also such intelligibles as never were nor can be in sense. Now, 
if our human knowledge and understanding be not a passion 
from things existing without us, then can it have no other 
original than in way of participation from a perfect mind, the 
mind of an infinitely fecund and powerful being, comprehending 
itself, and in itself all things; all the possibilities of things 
before they were made, their respects and the verities belonging 
to them. So that a perfect omnipotent being, together with the 
possibilities of things contained in it is the first Noyréy, “ intelli- 
gible,” or “ object of mind and understanding,” by which all other 
singularsare understood. And were there no such perfect, infinitely 
fecund, and powerful Being, there could have been no mind or 
understanding at all. As also, were there no perfeet mind, viz., 
that of an omnipotent Being comprehending itself, and all possi- 
bilities of things virtually contained in it; all the knowledge and 
intelligible ideas of our imperfect minds, must needs have sprung 
from nothing. And thus is the existence of a God again demon- 
strated from that phenomenon of knowledge or understanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SECTION V. 


1. Taere now remaining only the Atheistic objections against Providence, their 
queries and arguments from interests ; their first objection, because things are ill 
made, that therefore not made by a God. This directed against the ancient 
theologers: that God being a perfect mind, therefore made the world after the 
best manner. Some modern theologers deviating from this. The controversy 
whether matter fortuitously moved, or a fortuitous will omnipotent, be the original 
of all things. God to Celsus the head or president of the righteous nature. This 
not only the sense of Origen, but of the ancient Christians. The Deity not 
servilely bound to do the best ; but this the perfection of its nature. No Atheists 
able to prove, the world to be ill made. 2. Not to be concluded, that whatsoever 
we cannot find out the use of, is therefore ineptly made, For example; the 
intestinum cecum, which the generality of anatomists give little account of. 
3. The, first atheistic instance of the faultiness of things; in the disposition of 
the equator and ecliptic intersecting each other in such an angle, whereby the ter- 
restrial globe ‘rendered not so habitable as it might have been. This objection 
founded upon a false supposition, that the torrid zone is uninhabitable. 4. Atheists 
would prove against some Theists, that all things not made for the sake of man. 
This at first but the doctrine of Stoics only; recommended afterwards by men’s 
self-love. Whereas Plato’s doctrine, that the whole not made for any part ; but 
the parts for the whole. Nevertheless, things in the lower world made principally 
(though not only) for man. Atheists no judges of the well or ill-making of 
worlds. 5. Evils in general from the necessity of imperfect beings, and incom- 
possibility of things. Men afflicted more from their own fancies, than reality of 
things. Pain often linked with pleasure. This not the evil of the whole man, 
but of the outside only. Serviceable, to free men from the greater evils of the 
mind. Death, according to the atheistic hypothesis, an absolute extinction of all 
life ; but, according to genuine Theism, only a putting off the terrestrial clothing. 
The dead live to God. Christian faith gives assurance of a heavenly body here- 
after. This the confutation of the twelfth atheistic argument. 6. The thirteenth ; 
but second objection against Providence, as to human affairs ; because all things 
fall alike to all; and sometimes irreligious persons most prosperous. Granted, 
that this consideration hath too much staggered weak minds. Some concluding 
from thence, that there is no God, but that blind chance steereth all. 7. Unrea- 
sonable to require, that God should miraculously interpose at every turn. That 
which steers the whole world, no fond and passionate, but an impartial nature. 
Yet, that there want not instances of an extraordinary providence. Good reasons 
for the slowness of divine vengeance. 8. The sometimes impunity of wicked ~ 
persons so far from staggering good men, as to Providence, that it confirms them 
in their belief of a judgment after death. The evolution of human affairs a kind 
of dramatic poem. A geometrical distribution of rewards and punishments. 
9, That there ought to beacloudy state of things, for the exercise of faith, 
Had there been no monsters to subdue, there could have been no Hercules. 
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Here we to live by faith, and not by sight. 10. Some few considerations to be pro- 
pounded, not so much for the confutation of Atheists, as satisfaction of Theists, 
sometimes apt to call in question the divine goodness, though the very foundation 
of our Christian faith. First, that in judging of the works of God, we ought not 
to consider the parts of the world alone by themselves, but in order to the whole. 
Were nothing made but the best, there could have been no harmony, . for want 
of variety. Secondly, that we ought not to confine God’s creation to the narrow- 
ness of vulgar opinion, which extends jthe universe but little beyond the clouds. 
The world incapable of infinity of magnitude, as well as of time. Nevertheless, 
as the sun is much bigger than we can imagine it, so much more may the world 
be. Not reasonable to think, that all this immense vastness should be uninhabited. 
Thirdly, that we cannot make a right judgment of the ways of Providence, 
without looking both forwards upon what is future, and backwards upon what is 
past, as well-as upon the present. The Platonists and Pythagoreans solved many 
phenomena, from the ra wpoGebuwyéva, “ things done in a pre-existent state.” 
Christianity supposeth but a kind of imputative pre-existence, te solve the pravity 
of mankind, and the evils of this state. The different conditions of men in this 
life to be resolved into a just, though occult providence. 11. The third objection 
against Providence, or fourteenth atheistic argument ; that it is impossible for any 
one being to order all things; and, if it were possible, that it would be distractious. 
Moreover, that an irresistibly powerful and happy being would not concern itself 
in the welfare of others; benevolence arising only from imbecility. 12. The 
reply; that because ourselves have but a narrow sphere of activity; to measure 
the Deity accordingly, is but an idol of the cave or den. Certain, that were there 
nothing, but what we could fully comprehend, there could be no God. Had the 
sun-life, equally co-extended with its rays, it would perceive every thing touched 
by them. Creatures but the rays of the Deity. Men able to manage affairs, in 
distant places without distraction. 13. But for the easing the minds of weak 
mortals, already suggested, that there is no necessity, God should himself imme- 
diately do all things; he having ministers under him, as, an artificial, plastic 
nature (for this reason, partly before insisted on); instincts also in animals, a part 
of that divine fate, which is the servant of Providence. Above which, other 
knowing ministers of the Deity, appointed to preside over human affairs. But 
all overlooked by the eye of God. 14. No need to confine Providence to a few 
greater things only. Small things not neglected by it, The chief employment of 
Providence by Plato reduced to this compendium ; the translating of them into 
better or worse states, according to their demeanours. 15. But that all bene- 
volence arises from imbecility, and that what is perfectly happy, would be troubled 
with no business; idols of the Atheists’ den. 16. The atheistic queries next 
answered. The first. query: If there were a God, who was perfectly happy in 
himself, why would he go about to make a world ? Answer. The reason of God's 
making the world was from his overflowing goodness, that there might be other 
beings happy. This consistent with God's making the world, for his own glory. 
The reason why Plotinus would explode that. The Atheists further demand, 
What hurt would it have been for us, never to have been made? Answer. We 
never could have enjoyed good, nor been capable of happiness. If no hurt not to 
have been made, then none to be annihilated. 17. The secand atheistic query : 
If God’s goodness were the cause of his making the world, why then was it 
not made sooner? This question capable of a double sense: First, Why 
was not the world from eternity? The reply ; This not from any defect in 
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the divine goodness, but because there is an impossibility of the thing itself; 
the necessity and incapacity of such an imperfect being hindering it. No 
place left for atheistic cavils; as if God must have slept from eternity. 
Another sense of the question; Why, though the world could not be from 
eternity, yet was it not made sooner? Answer. The world could not possibly 
have so been made in time, as that it should not have been once but a day old; 
and also once, no more than five or six thousand years old. 18. The third 
atheistic query : How could God move the matter of the whole world, especially 
if incorporeal? Answer. That all things being derived from the Dgity, and 
essentially depending on him, they must needs be commandable by him, and 
obsequious to him. And since no body can move itself, that, which first moved 
the matter, must be incorporeal, and not move it by machines and engines, but 
by cogitation or will only. 19. The last atheistic argumentation, from interest. 
First ; that it is the interest of particular persons, there should be no being 
infinitely powerful, who hath no law but his own will. The first reply ; wishing 
is no proving. Nor will any man’s thinking make things otherwise than they are. 
20. But secondly, this wish of Atheists founded upon a mistaken notion of God, 
that he is nothing but arbitrary will omnipotent. God's will not mere will, but 
law and equity. Nor does justice in God clash with goodness ; but is a particular 


modification thereof. The interest of none, there should be no God, unless per- - 


haps of-such as are irreclaimably wicked. To be without God, to be without 
hope. No faith nor hope in senseless matter. To believe a God, to believe the 
existence of all. good and perfection ; and that. things are all made.and governed 
as they should be. Peccability from the necessity of imperfect free-willed beings. 
Infinite hopes from a being infinitely good and powerful. Democritus and 
Epicurus infatuated sophists. 21. The last atheistic argumentation, that theism 
or religion is inconsistent with the interest of civil sovereigns. Their first pretence 
for this, that the civil sovereign reigns only in fear; and therefore there must be 
no power nor fear greater than that of the Leviathan. In answer to this, the 
atheistic ethics and politics to be unravelled. Their foundation laid in the vil- 
lanizing of hyman nature. That there is no natural justice, equity, nor charity. 
That every man by nature hath a right to every thing, even to other men’s bodies 
and lives. That nature hath brought men into the world without any shackles of 
duty and obligation. Lastly, that nature absolutely dissociates men from one 
another, by reason of the inconsistency of appetites, and private good, 22. But 
in the next place, they add, that though this state of nature, which is lawless 
freedom to every thing, be in itself the best, yet by reason of men's imbecility, 
does it prove the worst. Wherefore, when men had been weary of hewing and 
slashing, they then bethought themselves at length of helping nature by art. 23. 
Where these Atheists first slander human nature, and then debase justice and 
civil authority; a lesser evil submitted to out of necessity, for the avoiding of a 
greater. According to which atheistic hypothesis, no man is willingly just. This 
no new invention of the writer De Cive, but the old atheistic generation of justice 
and of a body politic, civil society, and sovereignty (before Plato’s time) ; it 
being fully described in his second book of a commonwealth. The same hypo- 
thesis also, concerning justice, as a factitious thing, that sprung only from fear and 
imbecility, and was chosen but as a lesser evil, insisted on by Epicurus, 24. The 
vain attempts of our modern atheistic politicians, to make justice by art, when 
there is none by nature. First, by renouncing and transferring men’s right, by 
will and words. The ridiculous conceit of these atheistic politicians, that injustice, 
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is nothing but dati repetiiio, and such an absurdity in life, as is in disputation 
when a man denies a proposition he had before grarfted ; no real evil in the man, 
but only a relative incongruity in him as a citizen. Again, these justice-makers 
and authority-makers pretend to derive their factitious justice from pacts and 
covenants. But pacts and covenants, without natural justice, nothing but words 
and breath ; and therefore can have no force to oblige. They ridiculously dance 
round in a circle, when they derive the obligation ‘of civil laws from covenants; 
of covenants from. laws of nature ; and of laws of nature again, from civil laws. 
Their vain attempt, by art to consociate what nature hath dissociated, like tying 
knots in the wind or water. 25. These artificial justice-makers therefore fly at 
last from art, to force and power; making their sovereign to reign only in fear. 
This the true meaning of that opinion, that all obligation is derived from law. If 
civil sovereigns reign only in fear, then is their authority nothing but force ; and 
power would justify rebellion. Lastly, if civil right or authority nothing but 
force and violence, then could it not last long. 26. Wherefore since civil authority 
and bodies politic can neither fbe merely artificial, nor yet violent things, there 
must be some natural vinculum, to hold them together, such as will both 
oblige subjects to obey the commands of sovereigns, and sovereigns to seek the 
good of their subjects. Sovereignty no creature of the people, and of men’s 
wills ; but hath a stamp of divinity upon it. Had not God made a city, men: 
neither by art, nor political enchantment, could have made any. The whole 
world one city, of God and rational beings. The civil sovereign no Leviathan ; 
but a God. He reigns not in mere brutish force and fear, but in natural justice 
and conscience, and the authority of God himself. 27. The second atheistic pre- 
tence, to make religion inconsistent with civil sovereignty ; because it limits that 
which ought to be infinite. The reply; That the Atheists’ infinite right and 
authority of civil sovereigns is nothing but belluine liberty: but true right and 
authority is essentially founded in natural justice. The first original obligation 
not from will, but nature. The error of those Theists, who derive all obligation 
to moral things, from the will and positive command of God, as threatening 
punishments, and promising rewards. Justice a different species of good from 
that of private utility. Infinite injustice as absurd as an infinite rule or measure. 
God’s own authority bounded by justice: his will ruled by justice, and not justice 
by his will. Atheists, under a pretence of giving civil sovereigns infinite right, 
really divest them of all right and authority. 28. The last atheistic pretence for 
the inconsistency of religion with civil power, because conscience is private judg- 


‘ment of good and evil. Answer. That not religion, but atheism, introduceth 


such private judgment, as is absolutely inconsistent with civil sovereignty, it 
acknowledging nothing in nature, that tends to public good, but making private 
appetite the only rule of good, and utility of justice, The desperate consequence 
from hence, that private utility may justify rebellion and parricide. The Atheists’ 
professed assertion, that they, who have once rebelled, may justly defend them- 
selves afterward by force. Though private persons must make a judgment in 
conscience for themselves, yet is the rule of conscience not private but public. 
Religion and conscience oblige subjects, in all lawful things, actively to obey 
the sovereign powers; in unlawful, not to resist. 29. The conclusion of the 
whole Book ; That all the atheistic grounds being fully confuted, and the impos- 
aibility of atheism demonstrated ; it is certain that the original of all things is no in- 
conscious nature, but a perfect understanding being, who hath made all that was fit 
to be made, and after the best manner, and exerciseth a just providence over all. 
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HAVING quite routed and vanquished the Atheists’ main body, 
we shall now blow away the remainder of their weaker and - 
scattered forces, viz., their objections against Providence, their 
queries, and their arguments from interest, with a breath or 
two. Their first objection is against providence, as to the fabric 
of the world, from the faultiness of the mundane system, intel- 
lectually considered, and in order to ends; Quia tant stat 
predita culp4,) That “because it is so ill-made,” therefore it 
could not be made by a God. Where the Atheist takes it for 
granted that whosoever asserts a God, or a perfect mind, to be 
the original of all things, does therefore ipso facto, suppose all 
things to be well made, and as they should be. And this doubt- 
less was the sense of all the ancient theologers, however some 
modern Theists deviate therefrom; these concluding the per- 
fection of the Deity not at all to consist in goodness, but in 
power and arbitrary will only. As if to have a will determined 
by a rule or reason of good, were the virtue of weak, impotent, 
and obnoxious beings only, or of such as have a superior over 
them to give law to them, that is, of creatures; but the pre- 
rogative of a being irresistibly powerful, to have a will abso- 
lutely indifferent to all things, and undetermined by any thing 
but itself, or to will nothing because it is good, but to make its 
own arbitrary or contingent and fortuitous determination the 
sole reason of all its actions, nay, the very rule or measure of 
goodness, justice, and wisdom itself. And this is supposed by 
them to be the liberty, sovereignty, and dominion of the Deity. 
Wherefore, such Theists as these would think themselves 
altogether unconcerned in these atheistic objections inst 
providence, or in defending the fabric of the world as faultless, 
they being as ready as the Atheists themselves to acknowledge 
that the world might really have been much better made than it 
now is; only that it must be said to be well, because so made, 
but pretending nevertheless that this is no impeachment at all of 
the existence of a God, Quid Deus non tenetur ad optimum, 
“‘ because God is no way bound or obliged to the best ;” he being 
indeed, according to them, nothing but arbitrary will omnipotent. 
But what do these Theists here else, than whilst they deny the 
fortuitous motion of senseless matter to be the first original 
of all things, themselves in the meantime enthrone fortuitous- 
ness and contingency in the will of an omnipotent Being, and 
there give it an absolute sovereignty and dominion over all? 
So that the controversy betwixt the Atheists and these Theists 
seem to be no other than this, whether senseless matter fortui- 
tously moved, or a fortuitous will omnipotent, such as is alto- 
gether undetermined by goodness, justice, and wisdom, be the 
sovereign Numen, and original of all things. Certainly, we 


1 The words of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. 2. v. 183, p. 297. 
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mortals could have little better ground for our faith and hope, in 
such an omnipotent arbitrary will as this, than we could have in 
the motions of senseless atoms furiously agitated, or of a rapid 
whirlwind. Nay, one would think, that of the two it should be 
more desirable to be under the empire of senseless atoms, for- 
tuitously moved, than of a will altogether undetermined by 
odness, justice, and wisdom, armed with omnipotence ; 
use the former could harbour no hurtful or mischievous 
designs. against any, as the latter might.* But this irrational 
will, altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, and wis- 
dom, is so far from being the highest liberty, sovereignty, 
and dominion, the greatest perfection, and the divinest thing of 
all, that it is indeed nothing else but weakness and impotency 
itself, or brutish folly and madness. And therefore those 
ancients who affirmed that Mind was Lord over all, and the 
supreme King of heaven and earth, held at the same time, that 
Good was the sovereign monarch of the universe, Good reigning 
in Mind, and together with it, because Mind is that which orders 
all things for the sake of Good; and whatsoever doth otherwise, 
was, according to them, not Novc, but “Avora, not Mens, but 
Dementia, and consequently no God. And thus does Celsus, 
in Origen, declare the nature of God :* “ Ov yap Tig WANmpEAOVE 
dptEewc, ovd? rij¢ wetAavnuévnc axooplac, a a ric dptiic Kat 
Stalag pbaewe Ozdc eoriv apynyérne, “God is not the president 
or head of irregular and irrational lust or appetite, and of loose 
erratic disorderliness, but of the just and righteous nature.” 
And though this were there misapplied by him against the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection (not understood) yet is 
the passage highly approved by Origen; he adding further, in 
confirmation thereof, and that as the general sense of Christians 
too:f Dayiv Sre ov Sbvarat aicxpa 5 Osdc, erst Eorat 6 Oxd¢ 
* Dr. Cudworth’s detestation of those who maintain that God can do whatever he 

. Wills and is guided by no goodness or justice, appears here to have carried him a little 
too far. For indivisible corpuscles, although devoid of sense and reason, might in a 
certain way cause many evils to mankind: from the fortuitous concourse of atoms, as _ 
well as from a fortuitous will omnipotent, infinite calamities and mischiefs might arise, 
which no mortals would be able to dissipate. In this respect, therefore, between a God 
destitute of all goodness and atoms there would seem to be no other difference than 
that the former purposely afflicts and harasses mortals, while the latter visits them with 
evils by mere chance, and without any deliberation or counsel : to men themselves the 
danger would be equal from both. Nevertheless, the learned doctor's conclusion, that 
it would be more desirable to be subject to the empire of senseless atoras, than to live 
under a God altogether undetermined by goodness, justice, and wisdom, is not entirely 
devoid of truth. For 1. Atoms could occasion to mortals only certain and definite 
kinds of evils, and such as afflict the body chiefly: but a God infinitely powerful, can 
torment them in an infinity of ways, and cause incalculable mischiefs and tortures 
both to body and mind. 2. The miseries arising from atoms are determined by life 
and sense ; and on the body being deprived of these, the power of atoms would cease ; 
but God can visit souls with eternal punishments even after the déath of the body. 
This opinion, however, of those who separate from God all natural justice and goodness 
is more copiously discussed by Dr. Cudworth in his treatise concerning Eternal and Im- 


mutable Morality. 
* Page 240. + Page 246. 
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Suvapevoc py elvar Oedc, ti yap aicyedy te Opa 5 Oxde, od« Fort 
@zdc, “ We Christians (who hold the resurrection) say as well as 
you, that God can do nothing which is in itself evil, inept, or 
absurd ; no more than he is able not to be God. For if God do 
any evil, he is no God.” And again,* Ovdév pu} rpgrov éaury 5 
Oedc ee avaiperKoy TruyXavov rov elvat avroy Sedv, “ God 
willeth nothing unbecoming himself, or what is truly indecorous; 
forasmuch as this is inconsistent with his godship.” And to the 
same purpose Plotinus:* Toei ro Ociov we wépuxe, wrépuxe 82 
Kara Thy avrov ovalay, 7 TO KaAOy éy tai¢c évepyelate avrov xai rd 
Sixaiov cvvexpipes, él yao un exe ravra, Tov ay ein, “The Deity 
acteth according to its own nature and essence; and its nature 
and essence displayeth goodness and justice: For if these things 
be not there, where should they else be found?” And again, 
elsewhere :* Osdc Step 2ypvi elvat, ov tolvuv cttw ovvtEn, GAN’ 
Ede oUTwW* Td O' Wet TOvTO, apy THY Soa Eu, “ God is essentially 
that, which ought to be; and therefore he did not happen to be 
such as he is: and this first ought to be is the principle of all 
things. whatsoever that ought to be.” Wherefore the Deity is 
not to be conceived as mere arbitrariness, humour, or irrational 
will and appetite omnipotent, (which would indeed be but omni- 
potent chance) but as an overflowing fountain of love and good- 
ness, justly and wisely dispensing itself, and omnipotently 
reaching things. The will of God is goodness, justice, 
and wisdom; or decorousness, fitness, and ought itself, willing; 
so that the Té BéArioroy, that, which is absolutely the best, is 
vduoc arapabaro¢g “an indispensable law to it, because its very 
essence.” God is uérpov wavrwy, an “ impartial balance,” lying 
even equal and indifferent to all things, and weighing out heaven 
and earth, and all the things therein, in the most just and exact 
ae acti and not a grain too much or too little of any thing. 

or is the Deity therefore bound or obliged to do the best, in 
any way of servility, (as men fondly imagine this to be con- 


* So likewise p. 247. "ANAd cai xa’ nude obdéy oldc re rapddoyor otre wap’ 
éavroy ipydcacbal tory 6 Oedc, “ According to us also, God can do nothing that is 
absurd, or besides reason.” 

® De Providentia Dei, ennead 3. lib. 2. cap. 13. p. 265. - 

* De Libertate et Voluntate Unius, ennead 6. lib. 8. cap. 9. p. 743. The word 
Sedc, with which Dr. Cudworth begins this passage, is not extant in Plotinus: never- 
theless it may be inferred from the entire context that he is discoursing of God. Still 
I consider these words not to have the meaning our author attributes to them. For 
this philosopher does not say that the will of God is always governed by justice and 
goodness, or which is the same thing, that God can do nothing inconsistent with the 
eternal laws of holiness and justice, but undertakes to prove merely what Ficinus has 
expressed in the argument of the chapter: ‘“‘ That that which is now the principle of 
all things did not happen to be such by accident, as if it could have happened that 
there should be another and a differently affected principle.” The meaning of the 
words here quoted therefore amounts to this, that God is such as he is by the very ne- 
cessity of his own nature, and that it is impossible to imagine a God differently affected 
even in thought, 
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trary to his liberty) much less by the law and command of any 
superior (which is a contradiction) but only by the perfection of 
its own nature, which it cannot possibly deviate from, no more 
than ungod itself. In conclusion, therefore, we acknowledge the 
Atheist’s argument to be thus far good; that if there be a God, 
then of necessity must all things be well-made, and as they 
should be; et vice versa. But no Atheist will ever be able to 

rove that either the whole system of the world, could have 

een better made, or that so much as any one thing therein is 
made ineptly. 

There are indeed many things in the frame of nature, which 
we cannot reach to-the reasons of, they being made by a know- 
ledge far superior and transcendent to that of ours, and our ex- 
perience and ratiocination, but slowly discovering the intrigues 
and contrivances of providence therein; witness the circulation 
of the blood, the milky and lymphatic vessels, and other things, 
(without which the mechanic structure of the bodies of animals 
cannot be understood) all but so lately brought to light; where- 
fore we must not conclude, that whatsoever we cannot find out 
the reason of, or the use, that it serveth to, is therefore ineptly 
made. We shall give one instance of this; the intestinum 
ceecum, in the bodies of men and other animals, seems, at first 
sight, to be but a mere botch or bungle of nature, and an odd 
impertinent appendix; neither do we know that any anatomist 
or physiologer hath given a rational account thereof, or discovered 
its use: and yet there being a valve at the entrance of it, these 
two both together are a most artificial contrivance of nature, 
and of Sie advantage for animals, to hinder the regurgitation 
of the feces upward towards the ventricle.® 

The first atheistic influence of the faultiness of things in the 
frame of nature, is from the constitution of the heavens, and the 
disposition of the equator and ecliptic, intersecting each other in 
an angle of three and twenty degrees and upwards; whereby, as 
they pretend, the terrestrial globe is rendered much more unin- 
habitable than otherwise it might be.6 But this is built upon a 


5 Our author here speaks briefly and concisely, and does not express his meaning 
with sufficient clearness, He seems to mean that the great utility of the intestinum 
cecum is apparent from its entrance and valve: the entrance showing the intestine to 
be aptly contrived for receiving matter sometimes discharged too copiously into it from 
the stomach ; and the valve preventing the matt which this intestine has received 
from returning again into the stomach. On the thing itself let the anatomist and 
physiologer decide. 

* So Lucretius formerly, De Rerum Natura, lib. 5. v. 201. p. 251 : 


Principio quantum ceeli tegit impetus ingens 
Inde avidam partem, montes sylveque ferarum 
Possedere ° ° . ; : ‘ 
Inde duas porro prope partes fervidus ardor 
Assiduusque geli casus mortalibus aufert. 
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false supposition of the ancients, that the torrid zone, or all 
between the tropics, was utterly uninhabitable by reason of the 
extremity of heat.7 And it is certain that there is nothing which 
doth more demonstrate a Providence than this very thing, it 
being the most convenient site or disposition that could be 
devised, as will appear, if the conveniences of other dispositions 
be’ considered, especially these three; first, If the axes of those 
circles should be parallel, and their plains coincident; secondly, 
If they should intersect each other in right angles; and thirdly, 
(which is a middle betwixt both) If they should cut one another 
in an angle of forty-five degrees. or it is evident that each of 
these dispositions would be attended with far greater inconve- 
niences to the terrestrial inhabitants, in respect of the length of 
days and nights, heat and cold. And that these two circles 
should continue thus to keep the same angular intersection, when 
physical and mechanic causes would bring them still nearer 
together; this is a farther eviction of a providence also.® | 

In the next place the Atheist supposes, that, according to the 
general persuasion of Theists, the world and all things therein 
were created only for the sake of man, he thinking to make 
some advantage for his cause from hence. But this seemeth, at 
first, to have been an opinion only of some strait-laced Stoics, 
though afterward indeed recommended to others also, by their 
own self-love, their over-weening and puffy conceit of themselves. !° 


7 This opinion of the ancient philosophers is elegantly expounded by Cicero in his 
Somnium Scipionis, cap. 6. p. 3983. tom. 10. opp. Cernis eamdem terram, quasi qui- 
busdam redimitam et circumdatam cingulis ; e quibus duos maxime inter se diversos 
et celi verticibus ipsis ex utraque parte subnixos, obriguisse pruina vides: medium 
autem illum et maximum solis ardore torreri. Duo sunt habitabiles, quorum australis 
ille, in quo qui insistunt, adversa vobis urgent vestigia, nihil ad vestrum genus ; Hic 
autem alter subjectus aquiloni, quem incolitis, cerne, quam tenui vos parte contingat, 
* You behold the same earth, bound and encompassed as it were with certain belts: 
of which two the most distant from each other, and lying respectively under the very 
poles of heaven, you perceive, are rigid with perpetual frost: and the middle and 
largest parched up by the heat of the sun. Two are habitable, whereof the one to the 
south, the inhabitants of which imprint footsteps opposite to you, has nothing to do 
with your race; but of this other, lying to the north and inhabited by you, see how 
small a portion is occupied by you.”” Compare Strabo, Geograph. lib. 2. p. 87. 88. 89. 

® If Dr. Cudworth had seen what has been written since his time by eminent phi- 
losophers, especially of his own country, on the state and constitution of the heavens, 
he would have been able to dilate much more copiously upon this demonstration. A 
more full and complete answer. was given to this atheistic exception by the most acute 
and learned Rich. Bentley, in his Folly of Atheism, par. 1. serm. 8. sect. 7. Compare 
W. Derham, Theological Astronomy, lib. 7. cap. 2. p. 200. &c., and others, a vast num- 
ber of whom, as is well known, have demonstrated the existence of a supreme and all- 
ruling God from the structure of this world. 

® So Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. lib. 2. v. 174. 175. p. 296. 

10 I. Although the Stoics were more industrious than all other philosophers in 
proving the dogma, “that this world and all things therein were created for the sake 
of man alone,” as is evident even from those few passages collected by Justus Lipsius, 
in his Manuductio in Physiolog. Stoicor. lib. 2. cap. 8 p. 71. &c. to which many 
more might be added: still I would not undertake to assert that they were the first 
authors of this opinion. For as after their time many who followed the guidance of 
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Aad a0 fleag and lice, had they understanding, might eanelude the 
hodies of other greater ae sa , and men also, to have been made 
only for them. But the whole was not properly made for any 
part, but the parts for the whole,-and the whole for the maker 


reason alone, and had nothing ip common with Stoicism in other respects, adopted this 
epinian, sa it is quite possible for many to have fallen into it prior to the existence of 
this sect, wha nevertheless were far from entertaining the other doctrines afterwards 
professed by the Stoics. And we every where find traces of this opinion before their 
time in Aristotle and other writers ; which it is at present unnecessary to point out. 
Besides, the Stoics did nat say absolutely that the world was craated far the mke of 
men, but always assaciated gods with men. Cicero, lib. 2. De Natura Deor. cap. 62. 
. 3043. tom. 9. opp. according to the Stoical sense. Principio ipse mundus Deorum 
ominumque caussa factus. Est enim mundus quasi communis Decorum atque 
haminum domus, “In the beginning the world itself was made for the sake of 
sand men. For the world is the common domicile as it were of goda and men.” 
I. In like manner, I can hardly bring myself ta believe that those who besides the 
Stoics asserted the world to have been created for the sake of men, were actuated by 
their own arrogance and over-weening self-conceit. For I know that this opinion was 
rane by good and pious men, eminent for their support of Christian principles, 
both in ancient and modern times, against whom I should be afraid to bring so grave 
and serious an accusation. Lactantius, in his book, De Ira Dei, cap. 13. p. 936. 
defends it at great length, and beging bis disputation with thesa words: “If any one 
considers tha whale administration of the world, he will asauredly become convinced of 
the truth of the Stoical doctrine that the world was created for our sake.” Add 
Gregorius Nyasenus, De Opificio Hominis, cap. 2. p. 50. tom. }. opp. to say nothing 
pow af others. Tha author of the Clementine, Homil, & asoct. 36. p, 648, tom. 1. 
Patr. Apostolic. espoused the same opinion : “Opec édy reg rh way deguBoc Loprapgi 
ouveidy, eipnoe dt dvSpwzxoy riy Sedy werotnxdra, “ Whoever accurately considers 
the universe will find that it was made by God for the sake of man.” This opinion 
led the same ancient fathera ta conclude that on the lapse of man into sin, areated 
things also fell from the state in which they were first created by God, and became 
much deteriorated. See Theophilus Antioch. lib. 2, ad Autolychum, sect. 27. 
p. 156. 157. For it seemed to them to be unreasonable that man in his sinful state 
should have the use of the same things that he ought to have used, if he had remained 
good and guiltless. For they reasoned in this way: “ All things were made by God 
for man'seake: therefore they ought always to be such as are suitable for him for whose 
sake they were created ; for it is not right that sinful man should enjoy good thmgs: 
wherefore, as man had become wicked by his own fault, it was requisite that the whole 
universe which was created on account of him, should be reduced to a worse state than 
that in which it had left the hands of the Creator. This opinion, it is unnecessary to 
a‘serve, enabled those early theologians to acoount for the numerous misfortunes and 
evils which beset the life of mortals, ‘ This is abvious to all who are able to see what 
follows as a necessary consequence from a thing, or what is repugnant to and incom- 
patible with it ; neither is it my intention here to explain the ancient discipline con- 
¢erning the creation and constitution of the world,-although few at the present day 
seem to understand it. JII. It behoves those who take part in this controversy : 
“whether or not God constructed this world for the sake of man only,” to 
themeelves against being so far deceived by the ambiguity of words as to fight about 
shadows, and charge their adversaries with sentiments that were altogether foreign to 
them. For, as everybody must be aware, “‘the world,” and “to make a thing for the 
sake of any one,” belong to a class of expressions which do not commonly bear one 
and the same meaning. For my own part, I am well nigh convinced that if this 
ambiguity of words be removed, and the matter discussed among good and considerate 
men, the controversy may be settled without much difficulty. Probably, the meaning 
of the theologians of the present day who maintain that this world was made for the 
sake of men, ia nothing more than that here expressed by Dr. Cudworth, namely, that 
the things of this lower world were made principally for man. Mona. Bayle has 
already attempted to decide this dispute between theologians and philosophers, and has 
shown that both opinions are in a certain measure admissible, Continuation des Pensées 
Giverses ecrites a ]° occasion a‘ une Comete, tom. 1. sect. 56. p. 260, ner are his remarks 
undeserving of a very attentive perusal. IV. I cannot but avail myself of this occa- 
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thereof. And yet may the things of this lower world be well 
said to have been made principally, (though not only) for man.* 
For we ought not to monopolize the divine goodness to ourselves, 
there being other animals superior to us, that are not altogether 
unconcerned neither in this visible creation; and it bein 
reasonable to think that even the lower animals likewise, an 
whatsoever hath conscious life, was made partly also to enjoy 
itself. But Atheists can be no fit judges of worlds, being made 
well or ill, either in general, or respectively to mankind; 
they having no standing measure for well or ill, without 
a God and morality, nor any true knowledge of themselves, 
and what their own good or evil consisteth in. That was 
at first but a froward speech of some sullen discontented 
persons, when things falling not out agreeably to their own 
private, selfish, and partial appetites, they would revenge them- 
selves by railing upon nature (that is, providence) and callin 
her a step-mother only to mankind, whilst she was a fond, parti 
and indulgent mother to other animals;'' and though this be 
sion to observe that some of the ancient Christian fathers circumscribed this dogma 
within even narrower limits than the Stoics, and asserted the world to have been 
ereated for the sake of the Church, or the followers of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Hermas, a most ancient Christian writer, in his Pastor, lib. 1. vis. 2. sect. 4. p. 78. 
tom. 1. Patr. Apostolic. thus writes: “ What is it then, Lord ? And he said to me: It 


is the Church of God. And I said unto him: Why then is it old? It is old, said he, - 


because it was created before all things: and because of it the world was made.” 
In which he was followed by others whose names and passages, to avoid digressing too 
far from my purpose, I now pass over. I confess this doctrine may be so explained as 
to render it less offensive than it appears at the first view: and yet from being 
imperfectly understood, it produced, in my opinion, that pernicious dogma which was 
afterwards maintained by St. Augustine and some other ancient Christian fathers: 
“That the saints or church by divine right, are the possessors of the whole of this 
world, and the wicked and impious are the unjust usurpers of the goods they make use 
of, and not the lawful possessors.” or if all things were created simply and absolutely 
for the sake of the church and saints, it necessarily follows that all things belong to the 
saints, and that those who are out of the pale of the church, unjustly te to them- 
selves whatever they possess ; consequently that the saints by dispossessing the wicked 
of these goods, will not violate the divine law. This doctrine of St. Augustine has 
been copiously expounded, and its turpitude at the same time exposed by the great and 
most erudite J. Berbeyrac, Traité de la Morale des Peres, cap. 16. sect. 14. &c. p. 291. 
&c. But he has not pointed out the source it emanated from, nor shown that other 
ancient fathers besides St. Augustine, were also infected with it. In our times, N. 
Malebranche has not hesitated to maintain that all things were made by God for men, 
and especially for the church, Traité dela Nature et de la Grace, par. 1. sect. 3.§p. 8. 9. 
&c. “ Everything,” says he, “was made for man, man for Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ for God,” and p. 10, amongst other things: “ God,” says he, “ made the world 
solely for the elect.” But the sense in which he intended this dogma to be understood, 
is evident from the very commencement of his work, p. 3. “ God being unable to act 
except for his own glory, and being unable to find it except in himself, can have had no 
other design in the creation than the establishment of the church.” 

* Thus Plato, Mépoc p2)v Sveca bdov, xis ody Srov pépoug Evexa, De Leg. p. 903. 

"1 In writing this our worthy author no doubt had in his mind the following words 
of Pliny, which appear in his Proemium to lib, 7. Hist. Naturalis: Cujus (hominis) 
caussa videtur cuncta alia genuisse natura, magna et seva mercede contra tanta sna 
munera ; ut non sit satis estimare, parens melior homini, an tristior noverca fuerit. 
Ante omnia unum animantium cunctorum alienis velat opibus: ceteris varie tegumenta 
tribuit, testas, cortices, coria, spinas, villos, setas, pilos, plumam, ae squamas, 
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elegantly set off by Lucretius,’ yet is there nothing but poetic 
flourish in it all, without any philosophic truth; the advantages 
of mankind being .so notoriously conspicuous above those of 


brutes. 
But as for evils in general, from whence the Atheist would 


conclude the God of the Theist to be either impotent or envious ;* 
it hath been already declared, that the true original of them is 
from the neceasity of imperfect beings, and the or pi Sense | 
of things; but that the divine art and skill most of all appearet 

in bonifying these evils, and making them, like discords in music, 
to contribute to the harmony of the whole, and the good of par- 


ticular persons. 
Moreover, a great part of those evils, which men are afflicted 


with, is not from the reality of things, but only from their own 
fancy and opinions, according to that of the moralist :? Tapacou 
rove avOpwrovc ov ra roaypuata, GAAd Ta wept TwY ToaypaTwy 
Sdypara, “It is not things themselves that disturb men, but 
only their own opinions concerning things.” And therefore it 
being much in our own power to be freed from these, Providence 
is not to be blamed upon the account of them. Pain is many 
times nearly linked with pleasure, according to that Socratic 
fable,‘ That when God could not reconcile their contrary natures 
(as he would) he tied them head and tail together. And good 
men know, that pain is not the evil of the man, but only of the 


vellera. Truncos etiam arboresque cortice, interdum gemino, a frigoribus et calore 
tutata est. Hominem tantum nudum et in nuda humo natali die abjicit, ad vagitus 
statim et ploratum, nullumque tot animalium aliud ad lacrymas et has protinus vite 
principio, “ For whose (man’s) sake nature appears to have generated all other things, 
oxen @ great and cruel price for such important benefits: so that it is hard to 
judge whether she has been a kind and indulgent parent, or a severe stepmother. First 
of all, he alone of all animals is clothed by her with the riches of others: on the rest 
she bestows various integuments, shells, hides, skins, prickles, quills, fur, bristles, hairs, 
feathers, wings, scales, fleeces. The very trunks and stems of trees also are protected 
from cold and heat by bark, and that sometimes double. Man alone she casts forth 
naked on the bare ground at the day of his birth, at once to wailing and weeping, and of 
so many animals no other but, him to tears, and these too at the very commencement of 
life.” But this complaint has long ago been admirably repreased by Gregorius Nyssenus 
of the Christians, De Opificio Hominis, cap. 7. p. 56. tom. 1. opp. and of the Stoica, 
by Seneca, De Beneficiis, lib, 2. cap. 29. p. 389. tom. 1. opp. not to speak now of 
later authors, who have thought proper todo the same. 

+ De Rerum Natura, lib. 5. v, 223. p. 254. The verses themselves are quoted above, 
chap. 2. sect. 16. p. 169. 

* Herewith compare cap. 2, sect. 17. p. 171. &c. where the argument itself, con- 
veyed in these words, is discussed and expounded. ; 

* Namely, Epictetus in his Enchiridion, cap. 5. p.10. Compare M. Antoninus, 
lib. 4. Ad Seipsum, sec, 8. p. 97. and lib. 5. sect. 19. p. 159. All the Stoics display 
great subtlety in the inculcation of this doctrine, as do also the Christian writers. 
Consult in particular Pet, Molinzus, De la paix de |’ ame, lib. 2, throughout, p. 167. 
tom. 1. ed. nov. Genev. 

* In Plato’s Phado, p. 376. where, however; Socrates does not relate a fable, as the 
learned Doctor seems to insinuate, but merely says that if Ausop had observed this he 
would have embodied it in some fable or other. 
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part so affected (as Socrates alao):5 Td adyoty tv re oxfre pévet, 
“It goes no further than the leg where it is.” But this is many 
times very serviceable to free us from the greater evils of the 
mind, upon which all our happiness dependeth. To the Atheists, 
who acknowledge no malum culpe, “no evil of fault” (turpitude, 
or dishonesty), death is the test and most tragical of all 
evils. But though this, according to their forlorn hypothesis, be 
nothing less than an gbsolute extinction of life; yet, accordin 
to the doctrine of the genuine Theists, which makes all souls 
substantial, no life of itself (without divine annihilation) will 
ever quite vanish into nothing, any more than the substance of 
matter doth. And the ancient Pythagoreans and Platonists 
have been here so kind, even to the souls of brutes also, as that 
they might not be left in a state of inactivity and insensibilit 
after death, as to bestow upon them certain subtle bodies, whic 
they may then continue to act in. Nor can we think otherwise, 
but that Aristotle, from this fountain, derived that doctrine of 
his in his second book, De Gen. Ann. co. 3.6 where, after he had 
declared the sensitive soul to be inseparable from body, he addeth, 
done ovv Yuyiic Sbvauice irfpov owparog Loue xexorvwynxévat cat 
Seorépov rwy xadoupévwn arorxelwy’ we 88 dcapepover rynoryre 
ai yuxal xte aryula GdAfAwy, obrw Kal 1) rorabryn Sagper pborc, 
‘* All souls therefore seem to have another body, and diviner 
than that of the elements; and as themselves differ in dignity 
and nobility, eo do these bodies of theirs differ from one another.” 
And afterwards calling this subtle body rvstua, or a spirit, he 
affirmeth it to be, ava\oyor rq rev aarpwy ororyely, “ analogous 
to the element of the stars.” Only as Galen, and St. Austin, 
and others, have conceived, Aristotle deviated here from the 
oreans in this, that he supposed the sensitive soul itself to 
be y nothing else, but this very subtle and star-like body, 
and not a distinct substance from it, using it only as a vehicle. 
Nevertheless, he there plainly affirmeth the mind or rational 
soul to be really distinct from the body, and to come into it 
from without pre-existing ; and consequently should acknowledge 


* Dr. Cudworth seems to have written this from memory ; for it is neither expressed 
in the same words by Socrates, nor with the design of deriving any support from it 
against pain. Socrates is not philosophizing, but merely relating what happened to 
himself on being released from his fetters. Behold his very words from Plato's Phedo, 
p- 376. After having said that pleasure is nearly allied to pain, he thus proceeds: 
Qorep ody cai abry por Lowey, dxecds) bed rod Seopod hy iy rg oxida rd 
Grytiv, ixetvp o1) palverat iwaxodovSiiy rd 40, ‘So mdeed it appears also to 
myself ; since just now there was pain in the leg from the chain, and now pleasure 
seems to follow this.” 

* I see nothing strange and wonderful in this doctrine of the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
nists. For most of them held the souls of beasts and men in the same rank, and sup- 
posed them to pass by a perpetual migration from men into the bodies of beasts, and 
from beasts again into those of men. Wherefore, as they assigned a certain body to 
ry souls of men, it was necessary for them to entertain the same idea respecting those 
of beasts. ‘ 
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also its after-immortality.’7 But whatsoever Aristotle’s judgment 
were (which is not very material) it is certain, that dying to the 
rational or human soul is nothing but a withdrawing into the 


? If there were no other passage extant in Aristotle, except this one, to prove that 
he held souls to be altogether incapable of perishing, there certainly would be an end 
of the matter. See what we have remarked ab#¥e, chap. 1. p. 68. on the question : 
Whether or not the founder of the Peripatetics assigned immortality to souls. This 
poeenees which is supposed by Dr. Cudworth to contain the Platonic and Pythagorean 
dogma of the perpetual body of souls, is involved in great obscurity, and in con- 
sequence is expounded by all of them in the same manner. In the first place, 
Aristotle acknowledges vov¢, or “ mind,” to come to the body from without, and to be 
alone divine ; from which he concludes that the dévaptc Wuyijc, “ power of the soul,” 
partakes of some body ; but adds, that souls differ from one another. These words are | 
quoted by Dr. Cudworth. He goes on and declares, that there is in seed a certain vital 
principle, Zwrsc7) apy), which is neither fire nor any thing else like fire, but rrvevpa, 
“ spirit ;” tbat in this spirit there is another nature analogous to the stars: Kai 4 & 
Te wvsiuare giotc, avadéywe odoa Ty Tay dorgwy croyeiy. Now there ia 
nothing plain and clear in all this; on the contrary, it seems to be-altogether obscure, 
eonfused and mystified. The philosopher names four things, voc, “ mind,” Puy), 
“ soul,” wvedpa, “ spirit,” and lastly, dvoec, or“ nature,” residing in the spirit, But 
he neither tells us in what manner these four things differ from each other, nor what is. 
their nature and character ; but, on the contrary, according to his peculiar wont, dis- 
courses as though all men were related to the Pythian priestess, and possessed the 
faculty of divination. Hence he has opened a wide field for controversy to those who 
make it their business to investigate the opinions and doctrines of a man who was 
sometimes unwilling to be understood. Although there are various points of difference 
among those who have attempted to explain this passage of Aristotle, and at the same 
time to expound hia doctrine concerning the soul ; nevertheless, interpreters are chiefly 
divided into two opinions. Some suppose the body which Aristotle attributes to the 
soul to be different from the soul or mind itself: among these rank Dr. Cudworth, as also 
Galen and others, who fancy that this body is the sentient soul. But others maintain 
’ that what this philosopher here calls body, and more divine than all the elements, 
constitutes the rational soul itself. To myself, indeed, the latter opinion seems to be 
the more correct of the two; nor have I any doubt that it will be so considered by all 
who examine Aristotle with attention and impartiality. I will try whether I can 
make this plain and evident ; for it will not be altogether a fruitless labour, as it will 
serve to confirm what we have remarked above, cap. 1. p. 68. First of all it is man} 
fest that Aristotle distinguishes between vove and Yo in this passage. Nog, he tells 
us, comes to the body of man: frem without ; but he educes vx} from the seed itself, 
in which resides a certain Sepudw, ‘‘ warmth,” and Zwrexr) apy, “ vital principle,” 
that is, the origin and source of life. Unquestionably votg is the rational soul, and 
Wux7 thie life of the body, or that soul which possesses the faculty of sensation and 
animates the body. After saying that mind or »vot¢ comes to man from without, he 
infers from.thence: xaonc ply ody Wuyge x.7r. A. which words ought to be rendered 
s0 as to make it appear that Aristotle is deducing something from what goes before. 
The philosopher is speaking of Wuy7}, not of vow, or “ mind ;” and having laid down the 
position that mind comes into the body from without, he demonstrates from this that 
the sentient soul or life has a cértain other body united to it, more divine and excellent 
than all the elements; which of itself is a proof that this body which is united to the’ 
sentient soul is the mind, or yvoig itself, which he tells us consists of body more ex- 
cellent than the rest of the elements. This is made still more: apparent from what 
follows ; since he moreover declares that this body, or vovc, consisting of a celestial 
body, is not the same in all men, which daily experience sufficiently confirms. For all 
mortals are not equally gifted with the faculty of reason and perception. The reason 
of this difference, he tells us, lies in the uy), or “ sentient soul,” which is better in 
some than in others; and hence it happens that the vov¢ also, which he here and else- 
where calls ¢éouc, as consisting of a certain peculiar nature, is different in different 
individuals, His object being to show what this difference in souls arises from, he goes 
on and adds, although in somewhat obscure terms, that they differ because their virtue 
lies concealed in the seed which notoriously varies according to the different habit and 
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tyring-house, and putting off the clothing of this terfestiial 
body. So that it will still continue after death to live t God, 
whether in a body or without it. Though according to Plato’s 


constitution of bodies. In the seed he tells us there is a certain getierative’ power or 
vital principle, Zwrex7) dpy), a certain Seppdy, from which springs the sentient soul, oF 
Wx), and yet is not such heat as we detect in fire; but of a peculiar nature ; and 
finding no better word for expressing this nature, he calls it wvedpta, or “ spirit.” 
With this rvetpa, he proceeds, the géoce or vote, that is miitd consistmg of that 
celestial géoxc, is associated, or the rational mind is lodged and domiciled in the Wuy} 
that springs from seed on the sentient soul ; whenee it comes to pass that the rational 
. minds are of various kinds, since this rvefpa or spirit i which they are clothed differs 
exceedingly according to the state and constitution of men. In Aristotle, therefore, 
the expressions, vyotc, gvotc, and cHpa avdroyoy ry tay dorpwy croryeiyy, signify 
one and the same thing, namely, thé rational soul; agd, on the other hand, Puy4, 
Seppuoy, and wvstpa, are here synonymous terms, and imply the sentient sou! or life. 
Such being the case, we have here clear evidence of the truth of what was remarked 
above on chap. 1. p. 68. thet the rational soul with Aristotle is nothing more than 4 
portion of a certain celestial and ethereal nature, diffused through the entire universe, 
which is reeeived in the seed of every man, and on the dissolution of the body returns 
to its own element. Nor on the whole do those of the ancients, who carefully investi- 
gated the Stagirite’s doctrines, seem to have interpreted his words and opinion dif. 
ferently, since they expressly declare the soul of Aristotle to be a fifth element, or a 
body consisting of that celestial nature which he adds to the four elements. Cicero, 
Tusculanar. Disput. lib. ]. cap. 10, p. 2573. tom. 8. opp. Aristotelis longe omnibus 
prestans et ingenio et diligentia, quum quatuor nota illa genera principiorum esset 
complexas, equibus omnia orirentur, quintam quamdam: naturam censet esse, ¢ qua fit 
mens, Cogitare enim et providere in horum quatuor generum nullo inesse putat, 
Quintum genus adiibet, vacans nomine, “ Aristotle, who far surpasses them all in 
intellect and diligence, having adopted those well-known four kinds of priociples from 
which all things are deduced, supposes there is a certain fifth nature, from which 
comes mind. For cogitation and forethought, he thinks, cannot exist in any one 
of these four kinds: Hence he adds a fifth kind without giving ita name.” St, Au- 
gustine, De Crvitate Dei, lib. 22. _ 11. sect. 2. p. 809. tom. 7. opp, “ Aristotie 
asserted the soul to be a fifth body, and Plato not body at ail. If it were a fifth body 
it certainly would be superior to the rest; but since it is not body at all it surpasses 
them all so much the more.’ But to relieve those who are desirous of aa 
acquainted with Aristotle’s doctrines and opinions of alt labour and trouble, I a 

transcribe the entire passage itself, which has puzzled so many interpreters, and give a 
paraphrastic interpretation of its meaning. This will make it plain and clear to évery 
one that we have not done violence to his words, bat that if our exposition be adopted 
they are all perfectly consistent and in keeping with each other: Aeiweras 62 réy 
vouy povoyv SépaSer drecrévat, cai Seioy etvat pévoy: 0008 yap abrod rH ivepysig 
covwvel owparexh ivipyea rhone pty ody Wuxije divapic, éripoy cwparog 
Eowce cexotywrneivdl, eat Saorépov trav cadoupivwy crotxeiwy, we dt Oragipovor 
rystéryre al Wuyat cai drisig ddAndrwv, otrw cai 4 rowbry diapipa pbow 
wavTew piv yap iy rp ontippart tvondpyet, baep rout yori divas ré oriopard, 
7d Kadobpevoy Seppo" rovro b2 ob xup, odde ToradTn ddpapic toriy, GAAd rd 
dureptlapBavdpevoy iv r@ orlppart, cat iy rg agpdiae wvedpa, cai 9 ty TY 
axvebpars pbow, dvadéywe cdca re trav Eérpwy crotyeig. Let us see whether 
we can render the words so as to make their meaning intelligible to every one: “ These 
things being so, it remains for us to decide that the rational soul is not produced from 
the four elements of which the human body consists, and generated in the body itself, 
but comes to and enters the human body from elsewhere, and therefore is more closely 
allied to the divine nature, than are the elements of things, or the human body which 
is compounded of them. For not one of the soul's faculties needs the assistunce of 
the body for its operation. It cogitates, forecasts, reasons, deliberates, determines by 
its own innate power, nor requires the aid of a body for the performance of these 
functions. Wherefore undoubtedly our other soul, the seat of the vital and sensitive 
power, is associated and conjoined, not only with this groes body which is’compused of 
the f.ur elements, but also with a much more excellent and subtle one, namely, that 
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express doctrine,® the soul is never quite naked of all body, he 
writing thus: Ad Yuya émireraypévyn copart, ror? piv addy, 


from which the rational soul was taken, and which surpasses all the elements and is 
more akin to the divine nature than any other thing. The condition of the mind or 
rational soul, however, is not the same in all men ; but in some its perception is more 
clear and acute, while in others it meets with greater restraints and impediments in the 
exercise of its power. This difference in the state of the rational soul arises from the 
different nature of the sentient soul it is allied with, which in some is more noble, 
active, and excellent, in others more debased and ignoble, and consequently can 
variously affect the rational soul. Now if it be asked what causes the sentient souls to 
be so diversified in their kind and nature, I answer that it is owing to their being pro- 
duced from seed and transfused by seed into the man who is generated ; which seed, 
as every one knows, is various and not of the same excellence in all. For there is 
innate in all seed a certain animating and vivifying power, which may be called heat, 
as it approaches more origi to the nature of fire than to any thing else. Still it 
must not be supposed that this fiery virtue which we ascribe to seed can be compared 
to our natural fire, or to any thing of the kind, for properly speaking it is not fire, but 
much more subtle than fire. For my own part, indeed, I should consider spirit to be 
8 more suitable appellation for this power of animating and of producing life and the 
sentient soul, which resides in seed and its frothy body. And this spirit, this life and 
soul, that springs from seed and is latent in seed prior to generation, as soon as a man 
is begotten and has a sentient soul, becomes the seat and abode of the mind or rational 
soul, which as I have before stated is plucked and detached from a body more divine 
than all the elements and analogous to.the stars.” From this interpretation of a most 
obscure passage of Aristotle, which few I apprehend will deny to be in strict accordance 
with his words, my readers may learn in the first place the sentiments entertained by 
this philosopher respecting the two souls, sentient and rational, and secondly, the value 
that is to be attached to the remarks here put forth by the learned Doctor. 

I. This opinion of Aristotle, so far from agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagorean 
doctrine of a celestial body of the soul, is on the contrary wholly at variance with it. 
For what the Stagirite here calls body is the rational soul itself, which is supposed to 
be sprung from the fifth body. 

II. Neither the soul nor the body of the soul is.here called rvedpa, “ a spirit,” by 
Aristotle, as he applies this name to the animating and vivifying power which he 
asserts to be in all seed, and of which the sentient soul is either a portion or an effect. 
I am aware that the Platonists and Pythagoreans are accustomed to designate the body 
of the soul, which it assumes to itself from the elements, by the name xvetpa, but 
they have nothing in common with Aristotle. ; 

II}. Whether Galen and St. Augustine have censured Aristotle for deviating from 
the Pythagoreans, as Dr. Cudworth here states, Iam unable to say ; as I could not 
prevail upon myself to encounter the task of again looking through the bulky volumes 
of these writers, being already wearied with the immense labour occasioned me by the 
Jearned Doctor's habit of quoting ancient authors without indicating the passages. 
should be inclined to deny that St. Augustine has left on record any thing of the kind, 
having more than once very carefully perused all that he has written in relation to the 
ancient philosophers; still I will not speak positively. If any such thing did escape 
Galen and St. Augustine, they certainly were in error and misapprehended the meaning 
of Aristotle. 

IV. Those who rank Aristotle among the assertors of the soul’s immortality can 
look for no support whatever from this passage, I should say rather that it proves 
their opinion to be fallacious. 

® Dr. Cudworth is wrong in supposing it to be evident from these words of Plato, 
that this philoeopher held the soul to be clothed in another more subtle body on 
quitting this gross and earthly one. For in the place from which these words are ex- 
tracted Plato seems to be speaking merely of the perepyiyworc, or transmigration of 
souls into new bodies, a doctrine which he is well known to have inculcated. The 
meaning therefore of this passage is as follows: The soul as long as it remains in this 
world passes from one body into another, and has sometimes a better and sometimes a 
worse domicile. ‘‘ The better morals,” he immediately subjoins, “ are transferred by 
God sic BeAriw rémoy, into a better place, yeipow dt, ele roy yelpwva, but the 
worse into a worse.” : 
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ror? 62 GAAw,” “ The soul is always conjomed with a body, but 
sometimes of one kind, and sometimes of another ;” which 
many Christian doctors also, as is before declared, have thought 
highly probable. However, our Christian faith assures~us, that | 
the souls of good men shall at le be clothed with spiritual 
and heavenly bodies, such as are, in Aristotle’s language, avdAoya 
T@ TwY Gorpwy crocxely, “ analogous to the element of the stars.” 
Which Christian resurrection therefore, to life and immortality, 
is far from being, as Celsus? reproached it, oxwAfhkwy Amie, 
“the mere hope of worms.” And thus much shall suffice, in 
way of confutation, of the first atheistic objection against Pro- 
vidence, which is the twelfth argumentation propounded in the 
second chapter. 

The thirteenth atheistic argument, or second objection against 
Providence, is from the seeming confusion of human ITS 5 
that all things fall alike to all; the inndcent and the nocent, the 
pious and the impious, the religious and the profane: nay, that 
many times the worser causes and men prevail against the 
better, as is intimated in that passage of the poet,’® though in 
the person of a Theist, 


Victrix causa Deo placuit, sed victa Catoni ; 


And that the unjust and ungodly often flow in all kind of pros- 
perity, whilst the innocent and devout worshippers of the Deity, 
all their lives long, conflict with adversity. Whereas, were 
there a God and Providence, as they conceive, profane and irre- 
. ligious persons would be presently thunder-struck from heaven, 
or otherwise made remarkable objects of divine vengeance, as 
i the pious miraculously protected and rescued from evil and 
rms. 

Now we grant indeed, that this consideration hath too much 
puzzled and staggered weak minds in all ages. Because “sen- 
tence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to ig evil.” And 
the Psalmist himself* was sometimes much perplexed with this 


* De Leg. 10. p. 908. [Page 672.] : 
® In Origen, Adv. Celsum, lib. 5. p. 240. Dr. Cudworth justly insinuates that 
Celsus did not even understand the meaning of our doctrine of the resurrection of 
bodies. For he assumes it to be the Christian belief that the putrid and worm-eaten 
body will hereafter be restored to the soul; and upon the strength of this error he 
most foolishly exclaims that the hope of Christians is more worthy of worms than of 
men. For worms delight in putrid flesh which men abhor. Hence he adds: Mola 
dp dvSpwrou ux?) roShouue Er: cepa ceonréc, “ For what man’s soul would 
be desirous of a body already putrid? Kidiculous enough certainly. As if the very 
meanest Christian ever supposed that the soul will be conjoined with flesh reduced by 
dissolution into its primitive elements, 
10 Lucan, Pharsal. lib. 13 v. 181. 
1 These are the words of Solomon, Eccles. viii. 11. 
> David or Asaph in Psalm Ixxiii. 
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phenomenon, the prosperity of the ungodly, who “set their 
mouths against heaven, and whose tongue walketh through the 
earth ;* so that he was tempted to think, “he had cleansed his 
heart in vain, and washed his hands in mnocency‘* (till at length, 
entering into the sanctuary of God, his mind became illuminated, 
and his soul fixed in a firm trust and confidence upon divine pro- 
videnee; ‘“ Whom have I in heaven but thee,” && “ My esh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever”). For as some will from hence be apt to 
infer, That there is no God at all, but that blind chance and 
fortune steer all (the fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God®*); eo will others conclude, That though there be a God, 
yet he either does not know things done here below (how does 
God know? and is there know! in the Most High ?**) or 
else will not so far humble himself, or disturb his own ease and 
quiet, as to concern himself in our low human affairs. 

First of all therefore, we here say, that it is altogether un- 
reasonable to require, that divme Providence should miraculously 
interpose upon every turn in punishing the ungodly, and pre- 
serving the pious, and thus perpetually interrupt the course of 
nature (which would look but like a botch or bungle, and a 
violent business), but rather carry things on avdgw xeAcéOy, in 
' a atill and silent path, and show his art and skill in making 
things of themselves fairly unwind, and clear UP at last into a 
satisfactory close. Passion and self-interest is blind, or short- 
sighted; but that which steers the whole world is no fond, pettish, 
impatient and passionate thing, but an impartial, disinterested 
and uncaptivated nature. Nevertheless, it is certain, that some- 
times we have not wanted instances, in cases extraordinary, of a 
cde ard unxaviic, “ God appearing, as it were, miraculously 
upon the stage,” and manifesting himself in taking immediate 
vengeance upon notorious malefactors, or delivering his faithful 
servants from imminent dangers or evils threatened ; as the same 
is often done also oe secret and undiscerned overruling of the 
things of nature. But it must be granted, that it is not always 
thus, but the periods of divine Providence here in this world are 
commonly longer, and the evolutions thereof slower; according 
to that of Euripides,® which yet haé a tang of profanenegs in the 
expression, 

MOA rd Ociov & beri roolrey g6cu, 


® Psalm Ixxiii. 9. * Verse 18, © Verse 25.° 

© Pealm xiv. 1. 7 Pealm lerxiii. 11. 

* Thus did seme in Plato from hence conclude, Elyas piv Geode, rév a2 dvSpe- 
wivwy duedeiy xpayparwy, De Leg. 10. [Page 664.] 

* In Oreste, v. 420. p. 258. Where Menelaus asks Orestes whether Apolie afforded 
him any aseistance in his calamities. To which he replies that “ the Deity is slow and 
dilatory ; for such is his nature.” But I cannot see why the leamed Decter shoald 
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‘“‘ The Deity is slow or dilatory, and this is the nature of it.” For 
it is not from slackness and remissness in the Deity, but either 
from his patience and long-suffering, he willing, that men should 
repent, or else to teach us pean by his example (as Plutarch? 
suggesteth) or that all things may be carried on with more 
peuP and solemnity; or lastly, for other particular reasons, as 

lutarch’® ventures to assign one, why it might not be expedient 
for Dionysius the tyrant, though so profane and irreligious a 


accuse this saying of Euripides of a certain profane tendency. The poet is speaking 
according to the popular opinion of his own times, which ascribed to the gods delay 
and tardiness both in their rewards and punishments. There are certainly many more 
aphorisms of this kind tn be found in ancient authors, whom no one would think of 
charging with impiety towards the gods; from which it would appear that this opinion 
concerning the gods was current among the people. Valerius Maximus, Dictor. et 
Factor. Memorabil. lib. 1. cap. 3. Lento gradu ad vindictam sui divina procedit ira, 
‘* Divine anger proceeds to vengeance with slow step.” Juvenal, Satyr. 13. v. 100. 


° Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est. 


Plutarch especially ought to be consulted in his specific and elegant treatise: [epi 
réy txd rov Seiov Ppading ripwpovpivwy, ‘ On those who are tardily punished 
by the Deity,” p. 548. tom. 2. opp. in which he professedly discusses this subject, and 
according to his custom brings forward certain sayings and examples of the ancients by 
way of illustration. For the ancient Epicureans assailed divine Provence by this 
very argument, that according to the confession ‘of the Theists themselves their gods 
were very slow in punishing crimes. It is this sect, therefore, that Plutarch is con- 
futing in his treatise, and that too by arguments which every wise and sensible man will 
acknowledge to be sound and powerful. Indeed he has reached as far by mere dint of 
reason in this matter as a man can reach who is destitute of the light of the gospel 
and divine revelation. To return to Euripides, that he meant nothing profane or im- 
pious when he declared A pollo to be slow and dilatory, agreeably to the custom of the 
gods, is sufficiently shown by another passage of his, wherein he devoutly worships 
-Jupiter, and yet at the same time confesses that he is slow to bring succour, 
Heraclid. y. 869. 870. p. 514. 


"QO Zed, yodvp piv rap’ lreorive rac, 
Xdpiy di dpOe cot rev wexpaypiver ixw, 


‘* © Jupiter, thou hast been long in regarding my wrongs ; nevertheless, J give thee 
thanks br the things that are done.” Dr. Cudworth seems to have ,been one of those 
who suspect this celebrated tragedian of being unfavourably disposed tewards God and 
religion. But the fallacy of such a supposition hes, I consider, been satisfactorily 
exposed by that great ornament of the university of Cambridge, Joshua Barnes, in the 
Life of Euripides, prefixed to his edition, Cantabr. 1694. fol. If I have any judgment 
in these matters, a much more favourable opinion would be formed of Euripides and 
some others of the ancients, if their sayings respecting God and religion were judged 
of by reference to the opinions and phraseology of the times in which they lived. 
[See Zimmermann, De Theolog. Euripidis, in the Mus. Helvet. tom. 4. p. 1.) But I 
know not how it happens that some men, eminent for their learning and intelligence in 
other respects, estimate the piety of the ancients according to our own notions and 
forms of expression ; as if their conceptions and views of things had been the same as 
ours, and the inferences deducible from certain opinions had been equally evident to 
them as they are to us at this day. 

* De Sera Numinis Vindicta, tom. 2. opp. 550. Atd kal roig rownpotc iv ypdvy 
wai cxoXaiwg ry dtx}y imiriSnoy . . . iva nowy rd wepi rac ryswplac Inpisdeg, 
kai \afpdy dpaipwy, x.7.d. “ God inflicts punishment upon the wieked tardily, and 
after long delay ... . that by his example he may divest us of all ferecity and 
violence in our revenge,” 

10 Ibid. p. 557. 
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person, to have been cut off suddenly. But wicked and un- 
godly persons oftentimes fail not to be met withal at last, and at 
the long-run, here in this life, and either in themselves or pos- 
terity, to be notoriously branded with the marks of divine dis- 
pleasure ; according to that of the poet:! Rard antecedentem 
scelestum, &c. “It is seldom that wickedness altogether scapes 
unishment, though it come slowly after, limping with a lame 
oot; and those proverbial speeches amongst the Pagans,* 


"Ope Sey droves pods, Greovor 83 Aewrd, 


Mills of the gods do slowly wind, 
But they at length to powder grind. 


and, * Divine justice steals on softly with woollen feet, but 
strikes at last with iron hands.” j 

Nevertheless we cannot say, that it is always thus neither, but 
that wicked persons may possibly sometimes have an uninter- 
rupted prosperity here in this life, and no visible marks of divine 
displeasure upon them; but as the generously virtuous will not 
envy them upon this account, nor repine at their own condition, 
they knowing, that? ovditvy xaxdv ry aya0y, ov8 at ry pabdw 
ayaSov, “ There is neither any thing truly evil to the good, nor 
good to the evil;” so are they so far from being staggered here- 
with in their belief of a God and Providence, that they are 
rather the more confirmed in their persuasions of a future im- 
mortality and judgment after death, when all things shall be set 
straight and right, and rewards and punishments impartially 
dispensed. That of Plutarch‘ therefore is most true here: Ele 
ovv 6 Adyoc 5 rov Oeov rv modvoray Gua Kal rhv dtayorny ric 
avOpwrlyng yuyxii¢g Bebawv, cat Sarepov ob« Eorw amoXereiv 
avatpovvra Sdrepov, “ That there is a necessary connexion 
betwixt those two things, divine Providence, and the permanence 
or immortality of human souls, one and the same reason con- 
firming them both; neither can one of these be takenalone without 
the other.” But they, who, because judgment is not presently 
executed upon the ungodly, blame the management of things as 
faulty, and Providence as defective, are like such spectators of a 
dramatic poem, as when wicked and injurious persons are brought 
upon the stage, for a while swaggering and triumphing, impa- 
tiently cry out against the dramatist, and presently condemn the 
plot; whereas, if they would but expect the winding up of 


1 Horace, Od. lib. 3. od. 2. : 

2 These are cursorily touched upon by Plutarch, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
tom. 2. p. 548. 

* Read the admirable discourse of Socrates in Plato’s Apologia Socratis, p. 369. 
and Plato, De Republica, lib 10. p. 518. to say nothing of the Stoics and others, who 
inculcated the same doctrine. 


4 De Sera Numinis Vindicta, p. 560. tom. 2. 
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things, and stay till the last close, they should then see them 
come off with shame and sufficient punishment.> The evolution 
of the world, as Plotinus calls it,® is. aAnSéorepov rofnua, a. 
‘“‘ truer poem;” and we men histrionical actors upon the stage, 
who, notwithstanding, insert something of our own into the 
poem too; but God Almighty is that skilful dramatist, who 
always connecteth that of ours, which went before, with what of 
his follows after, into good coherent sense, and will at last make 
it appear, that a thread of exact justice did run through all, and 
that rewards and punishments are measured out in geometrical 
proportion. 7 
astly, it is in itself fit, that there should be somewhere a 
doubtful and cloudy state of things, for the better exercise of 
virtue and faith. For as there could have been no Hercules, 
had there not been monsters to subdue; so were there no such 
difficulties to encounter with, no puzzles and entanglements of 
things, no temptations and trials to assault us, virtue would 
grow languid, and that excellent grace of faith want due occa- 
sions and objects to exercise itself upon. Here have we there- 
fore such a state of things, and this world is, as it were, a stage 
erectéd for the more difficult part of virtue to act upon, and 
where we are to live by “faith,” and not by “sight ;” that faith, 
which is “the substance of things to be hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen ;” a belief in the goodness, power, and 
wisdom of God, when all things are dark and cloudy round 
about us. “ The just shall live by his faith.” 

We have now sufficiently confuted the second atheistic ob- 
jection also, against Providence, as to the conduct and econom 
of human affairs. Nevertheless this is a large field, and muc 
more might be said in defence of Providence, both as to these 
and other instances, had we room here to expatiate in. Where- 
fore, for a supplement of what remains, we shall refer the reader 
to the writings of others, who have professedly undertaken 
apologies for Providence, both as to the fabric and economy of 
the world; but especially the learned and ingenious author® of 
the Divine Dialogues. Only we shall here add some few consider- 
ations, not so much for the confutation of Atheists, as for the 
better satisfaction of such Religionists, who, too easily con- 
cluding, that all things might have been much better than they 
are, are thereupon apt to call in question the divine attribute of 


5 The learned Doctor borrows this comparison from Plutarch, ibid. p. 554. to whom 
he is indebted for most of what he here brings forward. 

* Ennead. 3. lib. 2. cap. 16. p. 267. opp. 7 Heb. xi, 1. 

® The eminent theologian and philosopher, Dr. Henry More, whose Divine Dia- 
logues are appended to the first volume of his philosophical works, published at 
London, 1679. fol, To him, besides others enumerated by J. Alb. Fabricius in his 
Delectus Argumentorum pro Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 17. p. 409. add in 
particular Dr. Sherlock in his ingenious and admirable work on Providence. 
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goodness in its full extent, which yet is the only foundation of 
our Christian faith. 

First therefore we say, that in judging of the works of God, 
we ought not to consider the parts of the world alone by them- 
selves; and then, because we could fancy much finer things, 
thereupon blame the Maker of the whole. As if one. should 
attend only to this earth, which is but the lowest and most 
dreggy part of the universe; or blame plants, because they have’ 
not sense; brutes, because they have not reason; men, because 
they are not demons or angels; and angels, because they are not 
gods, or want divine perfection. Upon which account, God 
should either have made nothing at all, since there can be nothing 
besides himself absolutely perfect, or else nothing but the higher 
rank of angelic beings, free from mortality, and all those other 
evils that attend mankind, or such fine things as Ejpicurus’ gods 
were feigned to be, living in certain delicious regions? where 
there was neither blustering winds, nor any lowering clouds, nor 
nipping frosts, nor scorching heat, nor night, nor shadow, but 
the calen and unclouded ether, always smiling with gentle 
serenity, whereas were there but one kind of thing (the best) 
thus made, there could have been no music nor harmony at all, 
_ in the world, for want of variety. But we ought, in the first 
place, to consider the whole, whether that be not the best that 
could be made, having all that belongeth to it; and then the 
parts in reference to the whole, whether they be not, in their 
several degrees and ranks, congruous and agreeable thereunto. 
But this 1s a thing which hath been so well insisted upon by 
. Plotinus,* that we cannot speak better to it than in his words: 
"Odov yap 71 drolnos waéynadov, nat abrapxec, kat pidov aura, Kat 

roic pépeat Toig avrov, roi¢ re Kupwwrtpotc Kat roic éAarroaw 
woautwc mpocpdpotc’ 6 rolvuy te rwy pepwr rd bXov airiwpevoe, 
drowog av eln rig airiacg’ ra re yao wlpn mpde ad’rd 7d BXrov de 
_ oxorreiy si chugwva cal appdrrovra ixelvw, kal rb SAov oxowobpuevor, 
py wedge pépn Grra pexpd PAtwev' rovro yap ov Tov xdopoy airtw- 
pévov adda teva rwy avrov ywple Aabdyra, olov si, cal ra éiie, 
“ God made the whole most beautiful, entire, complete, and 
sufficient ; all eing friendly with itself and its parts; both 
the nobler and the meaner of them being alike congruous there- 
unto. Whosoever therefore, from the parts thereof, will blame 
the whole, is an absurd and unjust censurer. For we ought to 


® Dr. Cudworth here gives the substance of the following verses of Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura, lib. 3. v. 19. &c. 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


* Page 256. [Lib. 2. de Providentia, Ennead. 3, lib. 2. cap, 3.} 
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eonsider the parta, not alone by themselves, but in reference to 

the whole, whether they be harmonious and agreeable to the 

same. Otherwise we shall not blame the universe, but some of 

its parts only taken by themselves; as if one should blame the - 
hair or toes of a man, taking no notice at all of his divine visage 
and countenance ; or omitting all otheranimals, one should attend 
only to the most. contemptible of them ; or, lastly, overlooking 
all other men, consier only the most deformed Thersites. But 
that which God made was the whole as one thing; which he that 
attends to, may hear it apeaking to him after this manner: God 
Almighty hath made me, and from thence came I, perfect and 
complete, and standing in need of nothing, because in me are 
contained all things; plants, and animals, and good souls, and 
men happy with virtue, and innumerable demons, and many 
gods, Nor is the earth alone in me adorned with all manner of 
plants and variety of animals; or does the power of soul extend 
at most no further than to the seas; as if the whole air and 
ether, and heaven, in the meantime, were quite devaid of soul, 
and altogether unadorned with living inhabitants. Moreover, all 
things in me dasire good, and every thing reaches to it, according 
to its power and nature. For the whole depends upon that first 
‘and highest , the goda themselves, who reign in my several 
paris, and a animals, and plants, and whatsoever seems to be 
inanimate in me. For same things in me partake only of being, 
some of life also, some of sense, some of reason, and some of 
intellect above reason. But no man ought to require equal 
things from upequal; nor that the finger should see, but the eye; 
jt being enough for the finger to be a finger, and to perform its 
own offige,” And again, afterwards: “Qarep rexviryc od ravra 
Ta. tv TY Cup APTaAMOdE Tosi, OUTWE OV 3 6 Adyoe WavrTa Yeode 
sipyagerar’ aAAd ra piv Yeode, ra Ot Saluovac Seurépav picry, sl7a 
avllperaue, cal Gwa tgeEnc, ov PIdvy, a\AG Aoyw womdAlav 
voegdu Exovre’- quctc 08 wowep of Arepor yoapikne réyung alruyrat, 
we av ward. rd yowpmera wavraxov, 6 8 dpa rd mwpoat«ovra 
awfdwxen Exdory T6Ty, } eric Spaua péudorro, Gri ui wavrec Hows 
éy abr, kat ra tne, © As an artificer would not make all things 
in an animal to be eyes, so neither has the divine Adyoc, or 
spermatic reason of the world, made all things gods; but some 
gods, and some demona, and some men, and some lower animals; 
not out of envy, but to display its own variety and fecundity. 
But we are like unskilful spectators of a picture, who condemn 
the limner, because he hath not put bright colours every where ; 
whereas he had suited his colours to ot part respectively, 
giving to each such as belonged to it. Or else are we like those 
who would blame a comedy or tragedy, because they were not all 
kings or heroes that acted in it, but some servants and rustic 
clowns introduced also, talking after their rude fashion. Whereas 
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the dramatic poem would neither be complete, nor elegant and 
delightful, were all those worser parts taken out of it.” ~ 
Again, we cannot certainly conclude that the works of God 
and his creation do not transcend those narrow limits which 
vulgar opinion and imagination sets them, that’ commonly 
terminates the universe, but a little above the clouds, or at most 
supposes the fixed stars, being all fastened in one solid sphere, 
to be the utmost wall, or arched roof, and rolling circumference 
thereof. Much less ought we, upon such groundless suppositions, 
to infer, that the world might therefore have been made much 
better than it is, because it might have been much more roomy 
and capacious. We explode the atheistic infinity of distant 
worlds; nor can we admit that Cartesian, seemingly more 
modest, indefinite extension of one corporeal universe, which 
yet really, according to that philosopher’s meaning, ‘hath nullos 
fines, “no bounds nor limits at all.” For we persuade our- 
selves that the corporeal world is as uncapable of a positive 
infinity of arg. aren as it is of time: there being no magnitude 
so great, but that more still might be added toit.!° Nevertheless, 
as we cannot possibly imagine the sun to be a quarter, or an 
hundredth part so big as we know it to be; so much more may 
the whole corporeal universe far transcend those narrow bounds 
which our imagination would circumscribe it in. The new 
celestial phenomena, and the late improvements of astronomy 
and philosophy made thereupon, render it so probable, that even 
this dull earth of ours is a planet, and the sun a fixed star in 
the centre of that vortex, wherein it moves, that many have 
shrewdly suspected, that there are other habitable globes besides 
this earth of ours, (which may be sailed round about in a year or 


_ two) as also more suns, with their respective planets, than one. 


However, the distance of all the fixed stars from us bejng so 
vast that the diameter of the great orb makes no discernible 
parallax in the site of them; from whence it is-also probable 
that the other fixed stars are likewise vastly distant from one 
another :’ this, I say, widens the corporeal universe to us, and 
makes those flammantia moenia mundi, as Lucretius® calls them, 


10 These subjects are copiously treated of above, where the learned Doctor is pro- 
fessedly discussing the nature of infinity. 

1 Those who are desirous of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of these matters, 
which are here glanced at rather than explained, may consult the more recent 
astronomers, especially of England, Sir Isaac Newton, David Gregory, and others, as 
also W. Derham, in his Astronomical Theology, a work which will be of great service 
to such as are not initiated in these mysteries. 

2 He thus sings of Epicurus, De Rerum Natura, lib, 1. verse 73. 74. p. 30. 


Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia menia mundi. 


Where it is clear that these “flaming walls of the world” are heaven adorned with shining 
stars and fiery orbs, | The poet’s meaning is, that Epicurus, whom he followed as his 
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*‘ those flaming walls of the world,” to fly away before us. Now, 
it is not reasonable to think that all this immense vastness should 
lie waste, desert, or uninhabited, and have nothing in it that 
could praise the Creator thereof, save only this one small spot 
of earth. “In my Father’s house,” -(saith our Saviour) “are 
many mansiong.”> And Baruch, (chap. iii. appointed by our 


only guide in philosophizing, carried himself in thought beyond this visible universe, 
and well knew that there are innumerable other worlds besides the one we inhabit, 
and that heaven does not, as the vulgar erroneously suppose, form the extreme 
boundary of the whole nature of things. 

3 If, as appears to be the case, Dr. Cudworth understood this passage of St. John, 
chap. xiv. 2. as though our Saviour meant to say that there are more and probably better 
worlds than this of ours, I for one cannot agree with him, although I am aware that 
this opinion has not been without its advocates in ancient as well as in modern times. 
Our blessed Lord is comforting the minds of his disciples against the tribulation that 
overwhelms them at the thought of his approaching departure. But how, I ask, can 
the knowledge that there are many worlds, and that some of them are better and more 
excellent than ours, contribute towards dispelling this tribulation ? [This interpretation 
is disputed by Christ. Wollius, Hermeneutica, N. T. p. 172.] It is not my intention 
either to enumerate or refute the opinions of other interpreters on the meaning of this 
passage. They are tobe found in Fr. Adolph. Lamp’s Comm. in Johannem. tom. 3. 
p. 100. &c. And Jo. Christoph. Wolf's Cure Philologice in quatuor Evangelica et 
Actus Apostolor. p. 441. Most of them, to confess the truth, seem to display more 
ingenuity than simplicity and clearness. I will avail myself of this opportunity of 
declaring my own sentiments respecting this somewhat obscure passage. I consider 
our Saviour’s words to contain the simple meaning: “ My father is a great and most 

werful King, who will receive you all as his servants into the place where he 
himself dwells, full of all felicity.” And that this meaning does not at once occur to 
the mind of every one, is owing to the fact that our Saviour has clothed it in a certain 
proverb, which seems to have been current at the time among the Jews and other 
oriental nations. The power and magnificence of kings in the ages of antiquity, was 
estimated principally from the size, beauty, and dignity of their palaces. Hence, 
Homer, when he wishes to show the wealth and importance of Alcinous, the king of 
the Pheeacians, gives a copious and elegant description of the splendour, excellence, 
and structure of the mansion which he inhabited, Odyss. lib, 7. verse 86. &c. Now, 
in these mansions of the ancient kings, there was a necessity for many habitations. 
For it was the custom of that age that the nobles of the land, together with all the 
king’s servants and ministers, and in short, all his family, should be lodged in the same 
house as himself. In Homer, we find that not only Alcinous’ sons, ibid, v. 4. &c. but 
the Phaacian princes also, v. 88. &c. dwell together in fhe royal mansion. In Priam‘s 
gorgeous palace, as the same poet informs us, Iliad, lib. 7. verse 244. there were fifty 
bed-chambers occupied by his sons and their wives, and the same number appropriated 
to his daughters and their husbands: from which it is manifest that this palace must 
have been most spacious, and provided with many apartments and domiciles. It is 
unnecessary to adduce other passages of ancient authors testifying the same thing. 
Consequently, the greater and more powerful a king was, the more povai or habitations 
were required to afford accommodation to his whole family and household. And hence 
I suspect arose the custom, of describing the power, splendour, and greatness of a 
sovereign, by saying that he possessed a most spacious mansion, divided into numerous 
habitations, or in other words, maintained a great number of servants and ministers. 
Wherefore, when Christ declares that.in his father’s house there are many mansions, he 
seems to me to mean this: “ Be not afraid: but put all your trust.in God and me: for 
although you may be exposed to calamities in this life, my Father, whose ministers and 
servants you are, is the Lord, who has a most spacious and splendid house, that is, pos- 
sesses infinite. riches and power, and therefore, in that house will amply recompense his 
servants for what they lose here. For as the kings of this world receive those whose 
labour and counsels they make use of into their magnificent palaces, and there supply 
them with a commodious and honourable habitation, so you also shall hereafter enter intg 
that everlasting abode of my father. And I now go thither to preparea place for you.” 
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church to be read publicly) “ O Israel, how great is the house of 
God, and how large is the place of his possession? Great and 
hath no end, high and unmeasurable.” Which yet we understand 
not of an absolute infinity, but only such an immense vastness 
as far transcends vulgar opinion and imagination. 

We shall add but one thing more, that, to make a right 
judgment of the ways of providence, and the justice thereof, as 
to the economy of mankind, we must look both forwards and 
backwards, or besides the present, not only upon the future, but 
also the past time. Which rule is likewise thus set down by 
-Plotinus:* Ov8 éxetvov arobAnrtoy rdv Adyor, S¢ ov wed TO 
wapov ixaarore dnot Aura, adAd Tpdc Tac TpdaIev mepiddove, 
cal av ro éAAov, “ Neither is that doctrine of the ancients to be 
neglected, that, to give an account of providence, we ought to 
look back upon former periods, as well as forward to what is 
future.” Indeed he, and those other philosophers, who were re- 
ligious, understood this so as to conclude a pre-existent state of 

i particular souls, wherein they were first created by God pure, 
but by the abuse of their own liberty degenerated, to be a 
necessary hypothesis, for the solving that phenomenon of the 
depraved state of mankind in general here in this life. And not 
only so, but they endeavoured in like manner to give an account 
also of those different conditions of particular persons as to 
morality, from their infancy, and their other different fates here, 
deriving them all, & rov woobcEwpévwy, “from their several 
demeanours heretofore fn a pre-existent state.”» And there have 
not wanted Christian doctors, who have complied with these 
philosophers in both. But our common Christianity only agrees 
thus far, as to suppose a kind of imputative pre-existence in 
Adam, in whom it were created pure, and so consequently 
involved in his after miscarriage, to solve the pravity of human 
nature; upon which account we are all said to be, gioe récva 
dpyiic,® “ by nature children of wrath.” But as for the different 


In some other passnges, let it be observed in passing, in our Saviour's last discourses to 
his disciples, he openly alludes to this practice common to Eastern kings of appro- 
priating poval, or abodes, to their ministers in their own houses, John xii. 26. Kai 
Srrov eipl dyw, exci wai 6 Scdxovog 6 ipic Zora, “and where I am, there shall also 
my servant be:” and a little after the words which we have here attempted to interpret, 
John xiv. 3. TWaparmpopat tpac wpde ipavréy iva brov epi tyw cal tyeic gre, 
“TI will receive you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also ;” which I con- 
sider to be somewhat confirmatory of our exposition. In like manner, the passage of 
Baruch, chap. iii. verse 24. 25. also quoted here by Dr. Cudworth, ought by no means 
to be understood of a multitude of worlds: for it is manifest from what follows that 
the poet is speaking solely of the world which we now inhabit. 

* Page 264. [Ennead. 3. lib. 2. cap. 13.) 

‘ The principal ancient Christian fathers, who besides Origen approved of this doc- 
trine of the existence of souls before bodies, are named by Pet. Dan. Huet in his 
Origeniana, lib, 2. quest. 6. sect. 10. p. 97. 


§ Ephes. ii. 3. 
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conditions of persons, and their several fates, more disadvan- 
tageous to some than others, this indeed the generality of 
Christian doctors have been content to resolve only into an occult; 
but just providence.* And thus does Origen himself sometimes 
modestly pass it over, as in his third book against Celsus:f MoAXoie¢ 
kal Ta Tig avatpopng ToovTwe yeyévyral, we pee davractav 
émitparivat twy koesrtévwy Aabeiv’ arr’ ast cat de mowrne HA«lug 
iro év madtxotc elvae axoAdotwv avdpwv, 7} Ssarorwy, hiv GdAy * 
rivt xwAvoboy ray Wuynv avabAbrey xaxosamovla’ rac 52 rept 
rotrwy airiag wavrwe piv eixdc elvat, tv rote rig mpovolac Adyotg” 
alrrev & attrac cic avOowrove ov« edyepéc, “It bhappeneth to 
many, so to have been brought up from their very childhood, as 
that, by one means or other, they could have no opportunity at 
all of thinking of the better things, &c. And it is very 
probable, that there are causes of these things in the reasons of 
providence, though they do not easily fall under human notice.” 
But there is yet a third atheistic objection against providence 
behind, That “it is impossible any one Being should animadvert 
and order all things in the distant places of the world at once; 
and, were this possible, yet would such infinite negotiosity be 
very uneasy and distractious to it, and altogether inconsistent 
“with happiness. Nor would a being irresistibly powerful, concern 
itself in the good or welfare of any thing else, it standing in 
need of nothing, and all benevolence and good will arising from 
indigency and imbecility. Wherefore, such a being would 
wholly be taken up in the enjoyment of itself and its own 
happiness, utterly regardless of all other things.” 
_ To which the reply is, first, That though ourselves and all 
created beings have but a finite animadversion and narrow 
sphere of activity ; yet does it not therefore follow, that the case 
must be the same with the Deity, supposed to be a Being 
infinitely perfect, ameoodéivapyoc, “ that hath no manner of defect, 
either of knowledge or power in it. But this is a mere idolum 
specus, “an idol of the cave or den ;” men measuring the Deity 
by their own scantling and narrowness. And indeed, were.there 
nothing at all but what we ourselves could fully comprehend, there 
could be no God. Were the sun an animal, and had life co-ex- 
tended with its rays and light, it would see and perceive every 
atom of matter that its outstretched beams reached to and 
touched. Now all created beings are themselves, in some sense, 
but the rays of the Deity, which therefore cannot but feel and 
sensibly perceive all these its own effluxes and emanations. Men 
themselves can order and manage affairs in several distant places 
at once, without any disturbance; and we have innumerable 


* Thus Hierocles: Ove dpedeiras 6 dya9d¢ viv yivdpevoc, cdy ralawy pym- 
parwy ididenrat criypara, p. 157. + Page 134. ; . 
Il 
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notions of things in our own mind, that lie there easily together, 
without crowding one another, or causing any distraction to us. 

Nevertheless, the minds of weak mortals may here be some- 
what eased and helped by considering what hath been before 
suggested; that there is no necessity God Almighty should 
auroupyeiy amavra, “do all things himself immediately and 
drudgingly ;” but he may have his inferior ministers and execu- 
- tioners under him, to discharge him of that supposed encumber- 

ment. As first of all, an artificial plastic nature, which, without 
knowledge and animal consciousness, disposes the matter of the 
universe according to the platform or idea of a perfect mind, 
and forms the bodies of all animals. And this was one reason 
why we did before insist so much upon this artificial, regular, 
aad methodical nature, namely, that divine providence might 
neither be excluded from having an influence upon all things in 
this lower world, as resulting only from the fortuitous motions 
of senseless matter, unguided by any mind; nor yet the Deity 
be supposed to do every thing itself immediately and miraculously, 
without the subservient ministry of any natural causes, which 
would seem to us mortals, to be not only a violent, but also an 
operose, cumbersome, and moliminous business.?7 And thus did 

lato® acknowledge that there were, Zuppovoc dbaewe airla ale 
UrnpErovaac xonrat 6 Oedc, “certain causes of a prudent, that 
is, artificial and orderly nature, which God makes use of as sub- 
servient to himself in the mundane economy.” Besides which, 
those instincts also impressed upon animals, and which they are 
passive to, directing them to act for-ends either not. understood, 
or not attended to by them, in order to their own good and 
the good of the universe, are another part of that divine fate 
which inserted into things themselves, is the servant and execu- 


* Socrates philosophizes in a somewhat similar manner in Xenophon, De Dictis et 
Factis Socratis Memorabil. lib. 1. p. 575. where he admirably defends divine providence 
" and religion against a certain Aristodemus: KardpaSe ére cal 6 od¢ vovc tywy rd 

ody cpa Srrwe Bovdérat peraxerpiZerat’ olecSat ody yr) kai ry by mavri tee 
ra navra brwe av abry 460 Y obrw riSecSat cal py 7d ody piy Sppa duvaclat 
bri odd orddta skexveicSar, rdv dt rod Seod dg3arpdv ddtvaroy elvac Gpa 
wavra dpdy? pndt riy ony piv Wuyny, cai wepl ric ivSdde cai wepi rijc tv 
Alyixry nai iv Xuxedig dbvacSat gpovriZay, rv b& rod Jeov Ppdvnow py 
ixavyy elvai dpa wdsrrwy imipedrcioSat, “ Observe that thy mind, while it is in thy 
body, governs it at will. Wherefore, we must suppose also that that wisdom which is 
in the universe, rules all things in such a way as seems good to it ; neither must it be 
imagined that thy eye is able to reach to a distance of many stadia, and that the eye of 
God is unable to see all things at once, or that thy mind can meditate upon matters 
both here, and in Egypt and in Sicily, and that the wisdom of God cannot at one and 
the same time attend to and overlook all things.” 
_ 7 Thave already explicitly declared my own opinion upon all these subjects above, 
in my remarks on a plastic nature. 

bd his passage occurs in the Timeus, sect. 36. p.256. But it is not written by 
Plato in the same words as those here quoted, neither does it relate to a plastic nature. 


See the remarks above on the Digression concerning a plastic nature, sect. 6, note 5. 
p- 227. 228. 
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tioner of providence. Above all which, there are yet other 
knowing and understanding ministers of the Deity, as its eyes 
and hands, demoniac or angelic beings, appointed to preside over 
mankind, all mundane affairs, and the things of nature; they 
having their several distinct offices and provinces assigned 
them. Of which also Plato thus:9 Todroe iol» dpxovrec 
Wpooretaymevot Exaoroc, trl To oucpwraroy ast waOne Kal wpa- 
Eewc. “ There are certain rulers or presidents appointed by the 
supreme God who governs the whole world, over all the several 
things and parts therein, even to the smallest distribution of 
them.” All which inferior causes are constantly overlooked and 
supervised by the watchful eye of God Almighty himself, who 
may also sometimes extraordinarily interpose. 

We need not, therefore, restrain and confine divine Providence 
to a few greater things only, as some do, that we may thereby 
‘ consult the ease of the Deity, and its freedom from distraction ; 
but may and ought to extend it to all things whatsoever, small as 
well as great. d indeed, the great things of the world cannot 
well be ordered neither, without some regard to the small and 
little :1° Ovd? yap dvev opexowy rove peydAdovg gacty of ALIoAdyor 
AiMove ed KetoBa, “as architects affirm that great stones cannot 
be well placed together in a building without little.” Neither 
can generals of armies, nor governors of families, nor masters of 
ships, nor mechanic artificers, discharge their several functions, 
and do their works respectively as they ought, did they not mind 
small things also, as well the great. M1 rofvuy (saith the fore- 
mentioned philosopher,!) révye Osby akiwoouéy wore SvynTrov 
Snpiovpyov gavAdrepov, of Ta ToocHKovTa avrote Epya, Sowmep 
av apelvoue wot, réow axotbéotepa Kal reAEWrepa MEG TEXVY opiKpa 
kal peydAa amepyatovra. “ Let us not therefore make 
Almighty inferior to mortal opificers, who, by one and the same 
art, can order small things as well as pret and so suppose him to 
be supine and negligent.” Nevertheless, the chief concernment 
and employment of divine Providence in the world is the 
economy of souls, or government of rational beings, which is by 
Plato contracted into this compendium :? Ovdiy aAXo Epyor ry 
merreutiy Aclrerat TAnY peratidévat Td piv auevov yivdpevov 00 
le BeArlw rémrov xeipov S2 sig Tov yelpova, &c. “ There is no 
other work left for the supreme Governor of all than only to 
translate better souls into better places and conditions, and 
worser into worser ;” or, as he after addeth, to dispose of every 
one in the world in such a manner as might best render vewoav 


® De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 671. . : 

10 The words of Plato, ibid. p. 671. from whom the most of what is here brought 
forward is borrowed. For Plato is arguing against those who suppose that God concerns 
himself about great things only, and neglects the small. 

1 Ibid. p. 671. 3 Ibid. p. 672, 
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aperjy, mrrewpevay 6? xaxlay, “ virtue victorious and triumphant 
over vice.” And thus may the slow and imperfect wits of mortals 
be satisfied, that Providence to the Deity is no moliminous, 
“laborious, and distractious thing. 

But that there is no higher spring of life in rational animals 
than contracted self-love, and that all good will and benevolence 
arises only from indigency and imbecility, and that no being 
whatsoever is concerned in the welfare of any other thing, but 
only what itself stands in need of; and lastly therefore, that 
what is irresistibly powerful, and needs nothing, would have no 
manner of benevolence, nor concern itself in the good and wel- 
fare of any thing whatsoever; this is but another idol of the 
Atheists’ den, and only argues their bad nature, low-sunk minda, 
and gross immorality. And the same is to be said also of that 
other maxim of theirs :* That what is perfectly happy would have 
nothing at all to do, but only enjoy its own ease dnd quiet; 
whereas there is nothing more troublesome to ourselves than this 
ampatla, “this having nothing to do;” and the activity of the 
Deity, ora perfect Being, is altogether as easy to it as its essence. 

The atheistic queries come next tu be answered ; which, being 
but three, are naturally to be disposed in this order: First, ‘If 
there were a God, or perfect Being, who therefore was sufficiently 
happy in the enjoyment of himself, why would he go about to 
make a world? Secondly, if he must needs make a world, why 
did he not make it sooner? this late production therefore looking 
as if he had but newly awaked out of a long sleep throughout 
infinite past ages, or élse had in length of time contracted a 
satiety of his solitude. Thirdly and lastly, What tools or instru- 
ments? what machines or engines had he? Or how could he 
move the matter of the whole world, -especially if incorporeal ? 
becauee then he would run through all things, and could not lay 
hold, nor fasten upon any thing.” 

To the first therefore we say, That the reason why God made 
the world, was from his own overflowing and communicative 
pon that there might be other beings also happy besides 

im, and enjoy themselves. Nor does this at all clash with 
God’s making of the world for his own glory and honour; though 
Plotinus* were so shy of that: Tsdotov, tva ripwrat, cal perape- 
povrwy ard tev ayadparoTowy rev évravsa, “It is ridiculous 
to say, that God made the world that he might be honoured ; 
this being to transfer the affections of human artificers and 
statuaries upon him.” But the chief reason of his saying so was, 


® In the Kupias AdZat of Epicurus, the following, as is well known, is laid down as 
a fundamental principle: ‘‘ That which is happy has neither any employment or 
business of its own, nor causes any to others.” See Diog. Laertius, lib. 10. segm. 139. 


p. 661. 
* Contra Gnosticos, ennead. 2. lib. 9. cap. 4. p. 202. 
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because that philosopher conceived the world to have proceeded, 
not so much from the will of the Deity, as the necessity of its 
nature. Though this be true also, that God did not make the 
world merely to ostentate his skill and power, but to communicate 
his goodness, which is chiefly and properly his glory, as the light 
and splendour of the sun is the glory of it.5 But the Atheist 


5 As to the question here touched upon by Dr. Cudworth : “ Whether or not God 
can be truly said to have created this world for his own glory and honour,” has again 
been mooted among theologians and philosophers even in our own times, it may be 
worth while to offer a few remarke upon it, in the way of elucidation. : 

I. Almost all the Platonists formerly inculcated that God made the world and its in- 
habitants for the sake of having other beings to whom he might impart his own goodness 
and supreme felicity. This opinion they had derived from Plato himself, who, dis- 
coursing in his Timeus, séct. 14. p. 237. on the Deity’w motive for creating the world, 
thus expresses himeelf; ’AyaSdc iy, dyaSq@ 2 oddeic wrepi oddév0g oddéroTE ’yyiverac 
¢J6voc, “ He was good, and the good never feels envy towards any one: therefore he 
created all things like unto himself.” Plato borrowed this, as well as most of his 
opinions concerning the creation, from Timeus Locrus, an ancient Pythagorean, whose 
book, De Anima Mundi, p. 545, ed. Th. Gale, my readers will do well to consult. 
There is, however, no inconsiderable discrepancy between the opinion of Plato himself 
and that of his junior disciples on this subject, although they make use of the same 
words. For Plato supposed the Deity to have proceeded voluntarily to the arrange- 
ment and disposition of matter, heretofore rude and unformed ; and therefore, could 
truly and properly determine that he was led by his native goodness to undertake_the 
fabrication of the universe. But his later disciples held the world to have existed along 
with God from all eternity, and to have been a necessary emanation and efflux of the 
divine nature itself. Wherefore, when they say that God was moved by his goodness 
to create the world, they mean simply that he communicated his goodness to others 
from all eternity. Nor was this doctrine unpalatable to the ancient Christian doctors, 
Zacharius Mitylenzus, a Christian philosopher, in his Dialogue, De Opificio Mundi contra 
Platonicos, p. 182. says: "H ovd« oteoSas bre odc dvadyen, dd\AG pévn dyadérne rijc 
nptovpyiacg cal rotnctwe rovde rod wavtoc caSnynoaro, cal mpocrarei rai 
nyepoveder, wai ef BodrEt deove, cai rov vyeripov Tdsaroc Taurny Kai poyny 
aiviay slyac Aéyovroc rijc THY bwy cvordgewc, WC roy Tipaoy cuvrieic, wes 
¢noi, x. r.X., ‘ Dost thou not know that it is not hecessity, but his goodness alone 
that first originated the fabrication and production of this universe, and presides over 
and rules it ; and hear, if thou wilt, your Plato himself asserting this to be the only 
cause of the construction of all things, as in his Timzus he thus speaks, &c.” See 
also Athenagoras, De Resurrectione, cap. 11. p. 174. where he discourses of the causes 
for which God made men, and among other things, p. 178. says: EténXoy Sre xara 
piv roy xpGrov rai xowwdrepoy Adyov Ot éaurdy, cai ry iwi wdone ric. 
Snpovpyiag Jewpoupéyny "AT AGO'THTA cai cogiay éxoinaey 6 Sede roy 
dvIpwroy, “1t is very manifest that God made man according to first and universal 
reason, on account of himself and his own goodness and wisdom, which ure seen in the 
whole workmanship.” Add St, Augustine, Confessiones, lib. 13, cap. 2, &c. p. 170. 
tom. 1. opp. and De Civitate Dei, lib. 11. cap. 22. p. 219. tom. 7. 

II. But in course of time theologians fell gradually into the habit of saying that 
God created the world for his own glory: which doctrine, if rightly understood and 
explained, has neither any thing offensive in it, as we shall see by and by, nor for a con- 
siderable time gave any offence. It was only in the last century that objections began 
to be entertained against it, and in the present one it has been openly opposed and 
repudiated. Dr. W. King, in his ingenious work, on the Origin of Evil, cap. 1. sect. 3. 
p. 44. thus writes: ‘“‘ I know ‘tis commonly said that the world was made for the glory 
of God: but this after the manner of men. For desire of glory is attributed to God in 
the same way as anger, love, revenge, eyes and hands. When therefore the Scripture 
teaches us that the world was created for the glory of God, ‘tis to be understood that 
the divine attributes, namely, power, goodness and wisdom shine forth as clearly in 
his works as if he bad no other intent in making them beside the ostentation of these 
attributes, nor could they have answered that end more fully if they had been designed 
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demands, What hurt “had it been for us ‘never to have been 
made?” and: the answer is easy, We should then never have 
enjoyed any good, or been capable of happiness; and had there 


for glory.” This isa tolerably fair explication of the common and received opinion, and 
yet it does not exhaust the whole sense of the dogma that God framed this world for his 
own glory: neither does Dr. Cudworth’s interpretation leave nothing to be added. But 
Mons. Bayle, who was mightily fond of novel subjects and doctrines, when he took 
upon himself to digest, correct, and illustrate this book of King’s and the opinions 
contained in it, eagerly embraced this opportunity of assailing the received tenets of 
theologians, and contended that God cannot on any account be-said to have had regard 
to his own glory in the fabrication of this world: although, he subjoins, if the 
Scriptures say this, we ought not to listen to the voice of reason, but obey rather the 
divine authority, Response aux Questions d’un Provincial, tom. 2. cap. 74. p. 71—84. 
He argues that God is in want of nothing whatever, neither is his happiness capable of 
being increased or diminished ; but that he that undertakes a thing for the sake of his 
own glory, desires either the increase or preservation of his felicity and glory :' that the 
desire of glory is wicked even in men, and therefore, much more unbecoming the 
supreme Deity : consequently, that we ought to abandon this doctrine altogether, lest 
we offend: against the majesty and perfection of God. And as this opinion of his 
seemed to tend to the establishment of God’s glory amongst men, it found its way into 
the minds even of those who were otherwise no great admirers of the rest of his prin- 
ciples. The theologians, on the other hand, ceased not to defend the received doctrine 
in their schools, and maintained it to be strictly in accordance with reason no less than 
with truth, to suppose that God created this universe for the sake of his own glory. 
But yet, in doing so they did not all follow the same course as will at once be apparent 
on comparing the arguments brought forward upon this subject by the eminent scholars, 
J. Christoph. Wolf, Manicheismus ante Manicheos, sect. 3. sect. 12. p. 348. &ec. 
Christ. Eberh. Weismann, Diss. secunda de Providentia Dei circa Malum, sect. 12. 
p. 49. and Fr. Simon Lefler, Explanatio Parabole de Operariis in Vinea, sect. 111. 
p. 284. I shall now pass over what has already been observed by others, and confine 
myself to a brief exposition of my own opinion on this question. 

III. Those who assert that God created the world for his own glory, are in no lack 
either of authority or arguments, The chief authority, as others have, already 
remarked, is supplied to them by St. Paul, who Ephes. i, 12. 14. and elsewhere declares 
that men were long ago predestined by God to salvation, ele Exratvor déEnc rpg xaperoc 
abrov. Why may it not be said also in imitation of this saying : that the world was made 
ic Exatvoy dd&ng Tov Jeov, “ to the praise of the glory of God ?”” That arguments are 
not wanting to those who speak of the end of creation in this manner, will immediately be 
made apparent, by pointing out the force and meaning which the Christian fathers attached 
to their own words. The advocates of the doctrine, that God created the world for his own 
glory, are not so vain and foolish as to imagine that the Deity is actuated by the mere 
love of praise and glory, and that such was the motive which-impelled him to the per- 
formance of this work. Bayle indeed understood this to be their meaning, but he did 
60 in opposition to all wise men, into whose minds nothing of the kind ever entered. 
That man would deserve to be banished for ever from the Christian community who 
could entertain so abject a conception of God as to suppose him to be capable of doing 
anything solely for the purpose of gaining a host of encomiasts and admirers. Most of 
the theologians, on the contrary, explain the dogma in question in these words: “ God 
made the world for his own glory, that is, for the sake of revealing his own wisdom, 
goodness, and power.” See Gerh. Joh. Vossius, Theses Theolog. et Hist. diss. 1. de 
Creatione, p. 12. From which it is evident that the word glory implies those perfections 
of God from which his glory arises, and consequently that in this proposition, agreeably 
to the usage of all languages, the effect is put for the cause. For the necessary effect 
of a knowledge of the divine virtues, is the honour and glory of the supreme Being. 
‘Those therefore, that are unwilling to admit this precept, ought to show that God did 
not create the universe for the sake of implanting in men’s minds notions of his own 
supreme perfections, and not to raise idle disputes about the word glory and enter into 
useless squabbles about terms. But that the received doctrine of theologians respecting 
the end or object of the creation of this world, is capable of a sense altogether unobjec- 
tionable and eminently worthy of the supreme Being, will perhaps be more clearly 
understood from what we are now about to offer. 
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been no rational creatures at all made, it must have been either 
from impotent sterility in the Deity, or else from an invidious, 
narrow, and contracted selfishness, or want of benignity, and 


IV. God created men and rational beings chiefly for the purpose of having those to 
whom he might impart the treasures of his own goodness, and whom he might render 
happy both in this life and hereafter. But rational beings, as it would require little 
labour to show, cannot become partakers of true felicity either in this or in a future 
life unless they know their author and creator, and worship and reverence him in such 
a way as is consistent with his perfections. Subjects are only then called happy when 
they are fully cognizant of the wisdom and glory of their sovereign, and obey the laws 
which he has wisely and justly enacted ; so neither is the salvation and happiness of 
mankind complete, till they both see the perfections of God and are led by them to 
pay him reverence and honour. Wherefore, when God designed the salvation of man- 
kind, he necessarily demanded and exacted of them that they should strive to know 
and duly worship him ; consequently he is rightly and truly said to have made men 
for his own glory, that is, to have created them for the sake of receiving their worship 
and homage. For from his exceeding love towards them he cannot but will them to 
be imbued with a right knowledge of himself and to pay to him due worship and 
honours: from which results the true salvation of mankind. And the same may be 
justly asserted of the final object of the creation. God formed the world that men 
might live happily in it and prepare themselves for a better life after the dissolution of 
the body. But without a right knowledge of God no one can either live happily here 
nor be assured of his future felicity. And again, no one can truly know God without 
at the same time praising and honouring him in mind, word, and deed. It therefore 
behoved the supreme Being so to frame and construct the world that its inbabitants on 
beholding it might be able at once to understand the majesty and perfections of the 
Creator: by doing which he at the same time made the world for his own glory, which 
is inseparably connected with a knowledge of himself. This explication is admirably 
confirmed by St. Paul, Rom. i. 19. &c. God, says he, made known his perfections to 
the nations: for, ver. 20. from the contemplation of this visible world his ddévapic cai 
Sedrne, “ power and godhead,” or “ wisdom,” as I think the latter word ought to be 
rendered, could be clearly understood by them. This knowledge, he immediately sub- 
joins, ought to have led to the praise and glorification of God: but the people were 
unmindful of their duty, ver. 21. dudrt yvdyreg roy Jedy, ote we Sedy Bdzacay, 
h evyapliornaay add’ iparawSnoay, “because that when they. knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions.” A just and wise king who perceives it to be greatly to the interest of the com- 
monwealth that his subjects should entertain a high opinion of himself and his affairs 
ought to do the utmost ifi his power in order to instil this opinion into their minds. 
In like manner, it behoved the Divine Creator, who knew the salvation of men to be 
always conjoined with his own glory, so to frame and dispose the universe that his 
virtue and majesty might be made manifest to all. He desires not glory amongst men 
on his own account, nor does he need or covet our praises and worship: but for the 
sake of our salvation, guided solely by his own goodness and love, he so rules and 
governs all things that his glory cannot but be displayed. Such being the case, 
the two propositions, that “ God created the world for the sake of communicating the 
fruits of his goodness to others,”’ and that ‘‘ he created it for his own glory,” so far 
from being repugnant, are in perfect accordance with and mutually support each 
other. God in creating men and the world for the sake of having those whom he 
might benefit, at the same time established his own glory; and in displaying and 
ete ie his glory in the world, he at the same time provided for the salvation of 
mankind. 

V. This if I mistake not does not differ much from the view adopted by«J. Le 
Clerc in his explanation of the present passage of Dr. Cudworth, Biblioth. Choisie, 
tom, 9. p. 69. “ Strictly and properly speaking,” says he, “God created other natures 
solely that he might act agreeably to his own nature, which is most perfect. This is 
the principle to which all the acts of God ought to be referred. For as nothing can 
compel him to do any thing contrary to his own perfections, so neither can any thing 
prevent him from operating agreeably to those perfections. Nevertheless the scripture 
tells us, that God sometimes acts and has acted for his own glory: which is not to be 
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communicative goodness; both which are inconsistent with a 
perfect Being. But the argument may be thus retorted npon 
these Atheists: What hurt would it be for us to cease to be, or 
become nothing? And why then are these Atheists, as well as 
others, so unwilling to die? 

But then in the next place they urge; Why was not the 
world made sooner, since this goodness of God was without date, 
and from everlasting? But this question may be taken in two 
different senses; either, “ Why was not the world from eternity, 
as God and his goodness are eternal ?” or else, secondly, “ If the 
world could not be from eternity, yet, notwithstanding, why 
was it not sooner, but so lately made?” In both which queries 
the atomic Atheists take it for granted, that the system of the 
world was not from eternity, but had a beginning. Now we 
say, that the reason why the world was not made from eternity, 
was not from any defect of goodness in the divine will, but 
because there is an absolute impossibility in the thing itself; or 
because the necessity and incapacity of such an imperfect being 
hindered. For we must confess that, for our parts, we are 
prone to believe, that could the world have been from eternity, 
it should certainly have been so.*6 And just thus does Philo- 
ponus, in his confutation of Proclus’ arguments for the world’s 
eternity, declare himself, and no otherwise: Kat music dpa yr) 


understood as though the acquisition of the praise and admiration of created things 
were his primary motive: for this is what they call the glory of God among men: but 
the meaning of scripture is, that when be has his own end in view, or which is the 
same thing, acts agreeably to his own perfections, he necessarily gains the praise and 
admiration of all intelligent beings that make a right use of their reason. Moreover, 
God exacts from men his own glorification and praise as a necessary duty: not as 
though he needed their praises or his happiness could be increased by the praises of 
others, but in order that men may do what the reason he has endowed them with 
requires, and by that means be made happy themselves. For, as might easily be 
proved if necessary, no man or community of men can attain to true felicity unless 
they render to God the honours that are due to him. -Consequently, to act for his own 
glory and to act in order that others may become partakers of the divine goodness, are 
two ends, which are not at all in contradiction with each other.” Those who think fit 
to censure the doctrines of theologians ought first of all to inquire into their meaning, 
and to accustom themselves to their phraseology. But now-a-days none are more 
bold and violent in their attacks upon received opinions than those who are ignorant 
even of the true signification of the words which we employ. 

* Page 4. [Edit. Trincavell.] ; 

* The learned Doctor, I conceive, does not express his opinion sufficiently clearly : 
I shall therefore give a brief explication of it. He seems to me to reason thus: 
“* Whatever is eternal and without beginning must at the same time be most perfect. 
' For it is impossible to conceive any cause why that which existed from all eternity 
should not partake of all perfections. That which is most perfect, must necessarily be 
without bounds, and in every respect infinite. For whatever is circumscribed within 
certain bounds is confined by a greater and more powerful cause, and is not absolutely 
perfect. But the world cannot be infinite, its very nature being against such a suppo- 
sition: for no magnitude can become so great as not to admit of something being 
added to it, Therefore neither can the world be eternal. For if it were eternal it 
would also be infinite, which is repugnant to its nature, and at the same time moat 
perfect, which is manifestly false.” 
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elvat rov xdanov aldiov trorSiuevot, ovre Td elvar Toy Ody aet 
ayatév adatpobuedsa, ovre aardéiveay tic Snutoupytkii¢ avrov 
Karyyopoupey Suvduewe’ GAAG ph SbvacSat ast elvat Tov Kdoziov 
de avrny THY TOU ywopévou Pbotw brorSéueda, “ Ourselves also 
supposing the world not to have been eternal, do neither ascribe 
this to any defect either of goodness or of power in the Deity, | 
but only to the impossibility of the thing itself.” Where, in 
the following words, he gives a twofold account of this impossi- . 
bility of the world’s eternity: “Or: re rd amwepov car évéoyeav 
UVroornvat, } dtetlrnroy elvat, adbvaroy hv xal Sre auvatoioy 
elvat TH ToovvTE TO ytvduEvoy pibatw obx Exel, “ First, because 
there can be nothing actually infinite, and yet run through, as 
all the past duration of the world hath been; and secondly, be- 
cause that which is made, or brought into being by another, as 
a distinct thing from it, cannot be co-eternal with its maker.” 
Where it is probable that Philoponus, being a Christian, de- 
signed not to oppose the eternal generation of the Son of God, 
but only to assert that nothing, which was properly made or 
created by God, and nothing, which was not itself God, could 
be from eternity, or without beginning. And now we see, how 
those atheistic exceptions against the novity of the divine crea- 
tion, as if God must therefore either have slept from eternity, or 
else have at length contracted a satiety of his former solitude, 
and the like, do of themselves quite vanish into nothing. But 
then, as to the second sense of the question, “ Why the world, 
though it could not possibly be from eternity, yet was no sooner, 
but so lately made? We say, that this is an absurd question; 
both because time was made together with the world, and there 
was no “sooner” or “ later” before time; and also because what- 
soever had a beginning, must of necessity be once but a day old. 
Wherefore the world could not possibly have been so made by 
God in time, as not to be once but five or six thousand years 
old, and no more; as now it 18.7 


7 This answer is based upon the doctrine, which has alrcady been defended by the 
learned Doctor and supported also by ourselves, that eternity is devoid of all succes- 
sion, and fixed, stable and immoveable. Most assuredly, if an atheist were to admit 
this to be the nature of eternity and yet should go on and ask, why God did not make 
the world sooner, he would manifestly betray his own ignorance and show that he did 
not rightly comprehend the dogma we are speaking of. For since there is no order of 
time in eternity, it is silly and foolish to inquire why the universe was not constructed 
at one time rather than another. For he that asks for such an explanation, properly 
speaking, is desirous of being told the reason, why time was not before it was: which 
is evidently absurd and ridiculous. This question has been answered in nearly the 
same way in our own times by the illustrious G. Wil. Leibnitz, in his Responsions 
to Dr. Samuel Clarke, Recueil de Diverses Pieces sur Ia Philosophie, par Leibnitz, 
Clark, Newton, tom. 1. p. 115, But since, as we have shown above, there are many 
friends as well as enemies of God who do not approve of this doctrine of eternity, 
although in my opinion it is most true, and moreover since none of us is so constituted 
in mind that he can divest the notion of eternity of all succession, I have no doubt that 
not a few will regard this answer as not removing the whole of the difficulty. The 
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And as for the third and last query; “ How God could move 
and command the matter of the whole world, especially if incor- 
poreal ?” we reply; first, that all other things being derived 
from God, as their only fountain and original, and essentiall 
depending on him, who, by his absolute power also, could anni- 


. hilate whatsoever he created; he must needs have a despotic 


Ae ee 


power over all; and every thing whatsoever be naturally subject 
and obsequious to him. And since no body can possibly move 
itself, that, which first moved matter must of necessity be incor- 
poreal; nor could it move it by local motion, as qne body moves 


' another, or as engines and machines move by trusion or ae 


they being before moved; but must do it by another kind of 


weakness of the generality of men is surprising, when things removed from the senses 
are treated of; and therefore popular answers are oftentimes held by them in higher 
estimation than philosophic reasons, however sound and well-founded. Hence J. Le 
Clerc, who disapproved of this doctrine of an eternity without succession, which was 
repudiated by the founders of the Arminian sect, struck out another method of solving 
this question, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 9. p. 72. &c. He supposes it may be assumed | 
in this controversy that innumerable worlds already existed before this world : at least 
that no atheist can show the contrary : and that this being assumed, the mind will be 
overwhelmed as it were with the notion of infinity, and will cease to inquire the cause, 
why God did not create this world sooner. - To myself, however, this reason does not 
appear to be sufficiently solid or adapted to meet all the atheistic exceptions. I 
should therefore hold it to be the best course to return this simple answer to any man 
who raises a controversy upon this subject, that this question is wholly absurd and 
altogether unworthy the character of a wise man, such as the atheist always wishes to 
be considered. For it is either certain that this world was created by God, or uncer- 
tain, or positively false. Whichever of these three the atheist chooses to adopt, he 
may in a few words be convicted of folly. If he maintains the falsehood of our doc- 
trine, that the world was created by God, he ought to prove his opinion by reason and 
argument; since it is foolish and ridiculous for him to contend with others about the 
causes of a thing, which he himself holds to be false. If he supposes the creation of 
the world to be uncertain, it will be proper that we dispute about the thing itself 
before we come to its causes. For what man is so insane as to inquire into the virtues 
of a thing, and to ask why it is endowed with these instead of other properties, before 
he knows whether this thing really exists or is fictitious and imaginary. Fancy to 
yourself a man propounding certain subtle questions respecting the nature of demons, 
and inquiring for example why they are devoid of all body, who confesses notwith- 
standing that he does not know whether demons exist. Will such a man appear to 
obey reason or to be merely trifling. But if a disputant of the kind entertains no 
doubt in regard to the creation of the world and yet is anxious to know why God did | 
not undertake this work sooner, I should pity him for his want of sagacity. For, for a 
man indeed to acknowledge a God, that is an infinitely wise Being, and at the same 
time to suppose that he himself, a mere weak mortal, is capable of investigating the 
causés why infinite wisdom did not mak’ the world either sooner or later, is certainly a 
symptom of no very refined or intelligent mind. Every body must be aware that this 
is one of those things that no mortal ever could know without an especial divine reve- 
lation. But God is silent and vouchsafes not to make us privy to his counsels in this 
matter. Why therefore are we not content to know that the whole visible world is the 
work of divine power; and to remain in ignorance of other matters, probably 
above our comprehension, till it shall please God to dispel the darkness which here 
besets our minds? The words of St. Augustine in which he represses such impor- 
tunate querists seem to me to be apt and pertinent, De Diversis Questionibus, tom. 6. 
opp. p. 6. quest. 28. “ He who asks why God willed to create the world, asks the 
cause of the will of God. But every cause is efficient. And every thing which effects 
is greater than that which is effected. But nothing is greater than the will of God. 
Therefore its cause ought not to be inquired after.” : 
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action, such as is not local motion, nor heterokinesy, but auto- 
kinesy; that is, by cogitation. -Wherefore, that conceit of the 
Atheists, that an incorporeal Deity could not possibly move the 
matter of the world, because it would run through it, and could 
not fasten or lay hold thereupon, is absurd, because this moves 
matter not mechanically, but vitally, and by cogitation only. 
And that a cogitative being, as such, hath a natural imperium 
over matter, and power of moving it, without any engines or 
machines, is unquestionably certain, even from our own souls; 
which move our bodies, and command them every way, merely 
by will and thought. And a perfect mind, presiding over the 
matter of the whole world, could much more irresistibly, and 
with infinitely more ease, move the whole corporeal universe, 
merely by will and cogitation, than we can our bodies.® 

The last head of atheistic argumentation is from interest. 
And first, the Atheists would persuade, that it is the “interest 
of mankind in general, and of every particular person, that there 
should be no God, that is, no Being infinitely powerful, that 
hath no law, but its own will; and therefore may punish whom 
he pleases eternally after death.” 

To which our first reply is, that if there be a God, and souls 
be immortal, then is it not any man’s thinking otherwise that 
will alter the case, nor afford the Atheists any relief against 
those two imagined evils of theirs. For things are sullen, and 
will be as they are, whatever we think them, or wish them to 
be; and men will at last discover their error, when perhaps it 
may be too late. Wishing is no proving; and therefore this _ 


® All this goes to show that the thing itself cannot be called in question by any 
sensible man, but that the way and manner of it surpass all mortal comprehension 
and capacity. And such is really the case. Though we tax our intellect to the 
utmost in order to comprehend how God educed matter out of nothing, still we shalt 
always find that we are mentally unequal to the task. As is beautifully and excel- 
lently observed by our worthy author: God excites matter and impels and leads it 
where he pleases by thought alone, just as our mind bends and excites the body at its 
will and pleasure. But if we go on and inquire in what way this is done, or what is 
the bond of connexion between thought and matter, so that one can move the other, 
then human knowledge and experience entirely fail us. The ancient philosophers who 
asserted the simultaneous existence of God and matter from all eternity were able to 
enter into some sort of explanation of this. For not to speak of those who dreamt 
about a certain undefined connexion between God and eternal matter, an opinion 
which many entertained, most of them supposed God to be light or a nature resem- 
bling the brightest and purest light. Therefore as the sun excites the necessary 
motions in matter by its rays: so the Deity, they could say, by his mcomparable 
splendour and divine light, far more subtle and efficacious than the rays of the sun, 
conquered the inertness of matter and reduced it into a certain form. Although this 
answer was not one that could entirely satisfy those who look deeper into things than 
others; still it was accommodated to the capacity of most men. But to us who rightly 
hold God to be altogether devoid of body and to have produced matter out of nothing, 
a similar course is not open. Let us therefore confess, that the manner in which God 
excites, compels, and moves matter, will be unknown and incomprehensible to us, so 
long as we shall be ignorant of the way in which the infinite power of the Deity called 
into sudden existence things which did not exist before. 
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atheistic argument from interest is no argument at all against 
the existence of a God, it being nothing but the ignorant wish 
and vain desire of besotted Atheists. 

In the next place, this wish of Atheists is altogether founded 
upon a mistaken notion of God Almighty too, that he is nothing 
but arbitrary will omnipotent; which indeed is not the most 
desirable thing. But as it hath been often declared, the will of 
God is the will of goodness, justice, and wisdom itself omnipo- 
tent. His will is not mere will, such as hath no other reason 
besides itself; but it is law, equity, and chancery; it is the ro 
dfov, or “ Ought itself,” capes s willing, and acting. Neither 
does God punish any, out of a delight in punishment, or in the 
evil and suffering of the persons punished; but to those who are 
not dvtarot, “altogether incurable,” dfcn iargefa, “his punish- 
ment is physic,” in order to their recovery and amendment; so 
that the source and fountain thereof is goodness to the persons 
themselves punished. But to such as are incurable, the punish- 
ment inflicted on them is intended for the good of the whole. 
So that this attribute of justice in God doth not at all clash with 
the attribute of goodness, it being but a branch thereof, or par- 
ticular modification of the same. Goodness and justice in God 
are always complicated together; neither his goodness being 
fondness, nor his justice cruelty; but he being both good in 

unishing, and just, in rewarding and dispensing bencfits. 

erefore, it can be the interest of none, that there should be 

no God nor immortality, unless perhaps of such desperately and 

. incurably wicked persons who, abandoning their true interest of 

being good, have thereupon no other interest now left them, 
than not to be, or become nothing. 

To be without a God is to be without hope in the world; for 
Atheists can have neither faith nor hope in senseless matter, and 
the fortuitous motions thereof. And though an understanding 
being have never so much enjoyment of itself for the present, 
yet could it not possibly be happy without immortality, and se- 
curity of the future continuance thereof. But the Atheists con-. 
clude, that there is nothing immortal, and that all life perishes 
and vanishes into nothing; and consequently also, that cvdar- 
povla avérapxroy, happiness is a thing that hath no existence in 
nature, a mere figment and chimera, or idle wish and vain dream 
of mortals. Wherefore it cannot be the interest of mankind, 
that this hypothesis should be true, which thus plainly cuts off 
all hope from men, and leaves them in an utter impossibility of 
being ever happy. 

God is such a being, as if he could be supposed not to be, 
there is nothing, which any, who are not desperately engaged in 
wickedness, no not Atheists themselves, could possibly more 
wish for or desire. To believe a God, is to believe the existence 
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of all possible good and perfection in the universe; it is to 
believe, that things are as they should be, and that the world is 
so well framed and governed, as that the whole system thereof 
could not possibly have been better. For peccability arises from 
_ the necessity of imperfect free-willed beings, left to themselves, 
and therefore could not by omnipotence itself have been ex- 
cluded; and though sin actual might perhaps have been kept 
out by force and violence, yet, all things computed, it was 
doubtless most for the good of the whole that it should not be 
thus forcibly hindered. There is nothing which .cannot be 
hoped for, by a good man, from the Deity; whatsoever happi- 
ness his being is capable of, “and such things, as eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor can now enter into the heart of man to 
conceive.” Infinite hopes lie before us, from the existence of a 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and our own souls’ immor- 
tality ; and nothing can hinder or obstruct these hopes, but our 
own wickedness of life. To believe'a God, and do well, are two 
the most hopeful, cheerful, and comfortable things that possibly 
can be. And to this purpose is that of Linus,9 
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Wherefore, as for Democritus and Epicurus, whose encomiums 
the Atheists here so loudly sing forth, we say, that however the 
have made so great a noise in the world, and have been so mateh 
cried up of late, yet were they really no better than a couple of 
infatuated sophists, or witty fools, and debauchers of mankind. 
And now come we to the last atheistic argumentation, wherein 
they endeavour to recommend their doctrine to civil sovereigns, 
and to persuade them, that theism or religion 1s absolutely incon- 
sistent with their interest; their reasons for which are these three 
following. -First, because the civil sovereign reigns only in fear ; 
and therefore, if there be any power and fear greater than the 
pore and fear of the Leviathan, civil authority can signify 
ittle. Secondly, because sovereignty is in its own nature abso- 
lutely indivisible, and must be either infinite, or none at all; so 
that divine laws (natural and revealed) superior to it, circum- 
scribing it, would consequently destroy it. Wherefore religion 
and theism must of necessity be displaced, and removed out of 
the way, to make room for the Leviathan to roll and tumble in. 


9 These verses are found in Jamblichus, De Vita Pythagore, cap. 27. p. 117.118. 
who tells us that they are the commencement of a heroic poem ascribed by the Pytha- 
goreans to Linus, but of which he considers it to be more probable that the Pythagoreans 
themselves were the authors. In the ancient edition of Jamblichus, published by 
Jo. Arcerius, the reading of these verses wus very corrupt and mutilated. But they 
are here exhibited in a corrected form by Dr, Cudworth, whose emendation has been 
adopted by J. Alb, Fabricius, Biblioth, Greec, lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 97. 98. and by the 
recent editor L, Kuster. 
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Thirdly and lastly, private judgment of good and evil, just and 
unjust, is also contradictious to the very being of a hody politic; 
which is one artificial man, made up of many natural.men united 
under one head, having one common reason, judgment and will, 
ruling over the whole. But conscience, which religion intro- 
duceth, is private judgment of good and evil, just and unjust, 
and therefore altogether inconsistent with trye politics; that can 
admit of no private consciences, but only one public conscience 
of the law.?° ~ 

In way of answer to the first of which, we must here briefly 
unravel the atheistic ethics and politics. The foundation whereof 
is first laid in the villanizing of human nature; as that, which 
has not so much as any the least seeds, either of politicalness 
or ethicalness at all in it; nothing of equity and philanthropy 
(there being no other charity or benevolence any where, according 
to them, save what resulteth from fear, imbecility, and indigency); 
nothing of public and common concern, but all private and 
selfish; appetite and utility, or the desires of sensual pleasure, 
and honour, dominion, and precellency before others, being the 
only measures of good in nature. So that there can be nothing 
naturally just or unjust, nothing in itself sinful or unlawful, 
but every man by nature hath jus ad omnia, “ a right to every 
thing,” whatsoever his appetite inclineth him unto, or himself 
judgeth profitable; even to other men’s bodies and lives. Si 
occidere cupis, jus habes, “if thou. desirest to kill, thou hast 
then naturally a right thereunto ;” that is, a liberty to kill with- 
out any sin or injustice. For jus and lex, or justitia, “ right” 
and “ law,” or “ justice,” in the language of these atheistic poli- 
ticians, are directly contrary to one another; their right being a 
belluine liberty, not made, or left by justice, but such as is 
founded in a supposition of its absolute non-existence. Should 
therefore a son not only murder his own parents, who had ten- 
derly brought him up, but also exquisitely torture them, taking 
pleasure in beholding their rueful looks, and hearing their 
lamentable shrieks and outcries, there would be nothing of sin or 
injustice at all in this, nor in any thing else; because justice is 
no nature, but a mere factitious and artificial thing, made only 
by men and civil laws. And, according to these men’s appre- 
hensions, nature has been very kind and indulgent to mankind 
herein, that it hath thus brought us into the world, without any 
fetters or shackles upon us, free from all duty and obligation, 
justice and morality, these being to them nothing but restraints 
and hindrances of true liberty. From all which it follows, that 
nature absolutely dissociates and segregates men from one 
another, by reason of the inconsistency of those appetites of 


10 Compare our remarks above on chap. 2. sect. 21. p. 136. 
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theirs, that are all carried out only to private good, and conse- 
quently, that every man is, by nature, in a state of war and 
hostility against every man. 

In the next place, therefore, these atheistic politicians further 
add, that though this their state of nature, which is a liberty 
from all justice and obligation, and a lawless, loose, or belluine 
right to évery thing, be in itself abselutely the best; yet never- 
theless by reason of men’s imbecility, and the equality of their 
strengths, and inconsistency of their appetités, it proves by acci- 
dent the worst; this war with every one making men’s right or 
liberty to every me indeed a right or liberty to nothing; they . 
having no security of their lives, much less of the comfortable 
enjoyment of them. For as it is not possible that all men 
should have dominion (which were indeed the most desirable 
thing, according to these principles), so the generality must 
needs be sensible of more evil in such a state of liberty with an 
universal war against all, than of good. Wherefore, when men 
had been a a while. hewing, and slashing, and justling against 
one another, they became at length all weary hereof, and con- 
ceived it necessary by art to help the defect of their own power 
here, and to choose a lesser evil, for the avoiding of a greater ; 
that is, to make a voluntary abatement of this their infinite 
right, and to submit to terms of equality with one another, in 
order to a sociable and peaceable cohabitation: and not only so, 
but also for the security of all, that others should observe such 
rules as well as themselves, to put their necks under the yoke of 
a common coercive power, whose will being the will of them all, 
should be the very rule, and law, and measure of justice to 
them. 

Here therefore these atheistic politicians, as they first of 
all slander human nature, and make a villain of it; so do they, 
in the next place, reproach justice and civil sovereignty also, 
making it to be nothing but an ignoble and bastardly brat of 
fear; or else a lesser evil, submitted to merely out of necessity, 
for the avoiding of a greater evil, that of war with every one, 
by reason of men’s natural imbecility. «So that according to 
this hypothesis, justice and civil government are plainly things 
not good in themselves, nor desirable (they being a hindrance of 
liberty, and nothing but shackles and fetters), but by accident 
only, as necessary evils: and thus do these politicians themselves 
sometimes distinguish betwixt good and just, that bonum amatur 
per se, justum per accidens, “ good is that, which is loved for 
itself, but just by accident.” Erom whence it follows unavoid- 
ably, that all men must of necessity be dkovrec Slkator, “ un- 
’ willingly just,” or not with a full and perfect, but mixed will 
only; just being a thing, that is not sincerely good, but such as _ 
hath a great dash or dose of evil blended with it. And this was 
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the old atheistic generation of justice, and of a body politic, 
civil society, and sovereignty. For though a modern writer 
affirm this hypothesis (which he looks upon as the only true 
scheme of politics) to be a new invention, as the circulation of 
the blood, and no older than the book de Cive,’ yet is it certain, 
that it was the commonly received doctrine of the atheistic 
politicians and philosophers before Plato’s time; who represents 
their sense concerning the original of justice and civil society in 
this manner:* “O mpwrov Egny wept robrov dxove, rf re dv 
ruyxave kal S3ev yéyove Sexatcoobyn’ wepuxtvar yao oh pact Td 
_Miv adicciy ayaddy, To Oo? adictiotat kaxdy. wALovt 08 KaK@ UTEp- 
GadAew ro adixeiaSat, } ayaa ro adiktiv? Gore iradav adAAhAove 
adiwel re kal Gdwvrat, Kal augoripwy yebwvrat, roic un Suva- 
pévore TO wey expebye, Td 2 aipeiv, Soxet AvarreArciv EvvOio a 
QAAHAte, AT adueiy, pir adu«etoSat’ nat évrevSev O2 apEacIat 
vpduoucg titecSat, cat dvoudcat 76 Ud Tov vdpou exlraypa vdpipdv 
re xal Otxatov, “ I am to declare first*vhat justice is, according 
to the sense of these philosophers, and from whence it was gene- 
rated. They say therefore, that by nature, lawless liberty, and 
to do that which is now called injustice, and injury to other 
men, is good; but to suffer it from others, is evil. But of the 
two, there is more of evil in suffering it, than of good in 
doing it: whereupon when men had clashed a good while, doing 
and suffering injury, the greater part, who by reason of their 
imbecility were not able to take the former without the latter, 
at length compounded the business amongst themselves, and 
agreed together by pacts and covenants, neither to do nor suffer 
« injury, but to submit -to rules of equality, and make laws by 
compact, in order to their, peaceable cohabitation, they calling 
that, which was required in those laws, by the name of just.” 
And then is it sides Kai elvac ratrny yévecty re cat ovalay 
Sicatorbync, perakd ovcay rov piv apicrov dyrog, tay GdiKov ph 
dp Slenv, rov 8 xaxlorou, tay adw«obpuevoc trywwpsiaIat adbvarocg 
Y° TO 08 Ofxatov tv pow bv robrwy audortowy, ayawacSat ovxX 
we ayavoy, add’ we apoworia Tov adie Tyswpevov, “ And this 
is, according to these philosophers, the generation and essence of 
justice, as a certain middle thing betwixt the best and the worst. 
The best, to exercise a lawless liberty of doing whatsoever one 
please to other men without suffering any inconvenience from it ; 
and the worst to suffer evil from others, without being able to 
taht it. Justice therefore, being a middle thing betwixt 
both these, is loved, not as that which is good in itself, but only 
by reason of men’s imbecility, and their inability to do injustice. 
Forasmuch as he, that had sufficient power, would never enter 


? A well-known work written by Thom. Hobbes. 
* De Rep. lib. 2. p. 358. 359. [Page 442, Edit. Ficini.] 
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into such compacts, and submit to equality. and subjection. As 
for example, if a man had Gyges’ magical ring, that he could do 
whatsoever he listed, and not ie seen or taken notice of by any, 
such a one would certainly never enter into covenants, nor submit 
to laws of equality and subjection.” Agreeably whereunto, it 
hath been concluded also by some of the old atheistic philoso- 
phers, that justice was aA\Adrpiev ayaSév, “ Not properly and 
directly one’s own good, the good of him, that is just, but another 
man’s good, partly of the fellow-citizens, but chiefly of the 
ruler, whose vassal he is.” And it is well known, that after 
Plato’s time, this hypothesis concerning justice, that it was a 
mere factitious thing, and sprung only from men’s fear and imbe- 
cility, as a lesser evil, was much insisted on by Epicurus also. 
But lef us in the next place see, how our modern atheistic 
philosophers and politicians, will manage and carry on this hypo- 
thesis, so as to consociate men by art into a body politic, that 
are naturally dissociated from one another, as also make justice 
and obligation artificial, when there is none in nature. First of 
all therefore, these artificial justice-makers, city-makers, and 
authority-makers, tell us that though men have an infinite right 
by nature, yet may they alienate this right, or part thereof, from 
themselves, and either simply renounce it, or transfer the same 
upon some other person; by means whereof it will become un- 
lawful for themselves afterwards to make use thereof. Thus a 
late writer,? men “ may by signs declare,” Velle se non licitum 
sibi amplius fore, certum aliquid facere, quod jure antea fecisse 
poterant, “ That it is their will, it shall no longer be lawful for 
them to do something, which before they had a nght to do;” 
and this is called by him, a simple renunciation of right. And 
further, saith he, they “‘ may declare again,” Velle se non licitum 
sibi amplius fore alicui resistere, &c. “ That it is their will, it 
shall be no longer lawful for them to resist this or that particular 
person, whom before they might lawfully have resisted;” and 
this is called a translation of right. But if there be nothing in 
its own nature unlawful, then cannot this be unlawful for a man 
afterwards, to make use of such liberty, as he had before in words 
renounced or abandoned. Nor can any man, by his mere will, 
make any thing unlawful to him, which was not so in itself; but 


_ 3% Hobbes, Element. de Cive, cap. 2. sect. 4. p. 10. I shall quote his words entire, so 
that a clearer judgment may be formed of his opinion. After saying that a man offends 
against the right of nature who does not cede his own right which he has to every 
thing, he thus proceeds: “ But he is said to part with his right, who either absolutely 
renounceth it, or conveys it to another. He absolutely renounceth it who by some 
. sufficient sign or meet tokens declares, that he is willing that it shall never be lawful 
for him to do that again which before by right he might have done; but he conveys it 
to another who, by some sufficient sign or meet tokens, declares to that other, that he 
is willing it should be unlawful for him to resist him in going about to do somewhat, 

in the performance whereof he might before, with right, have resisted him.” : 
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only suspend the exercise of so much of his liberty as he thought 
good. But however, could a man by his will oblige himself, or 
make any thing unlawful to him, there would be nothing got by 
this, because then might he, by his will, disoblige himself again, 
and make the same lawful as before. For what is made merely 
by will, may be destroyed by will. Wherefore, these politicians 
will yet urge the business further, and tell.us, that no man can 
be obliged but by his own act, and that the essence of injustice 
is nothing else but dati repetitio,> the “taking away of that 
which one had before given.” To which we again reply, that - 
were a man naturally unobliged to any thing, then could he no 
way be obliged to stand to his own act, so that it should be 
really unjust and unlawful for him, at any time, upon second 
thoughts, voluntarily to undo what he had before voluntarily 
done. But the Atheists here plainly render injustice a mere 
ludicrous thing, when they tell us,* that it is nothing but such an 
absurdity in life, as it is in disputation, when a man denies a 

roposition that he had before granted ; which is no real evil in 
fim as a man, but only a thing called an absurdity, as a dis- 
putant. That is, injustice is no absolute evil of the man; but 
only a relative incongruity in him as a citizen. As when a man 
speaking Latin observes not the laws of grammar, this is a kind 
of injustice in him as a Latinist or grammarian; so when one, 
who lives in civil society, observes not the laws and conditions 
‘ thereof, this is, as it were, the false Latin of a citizen, and 
nothing else. According to which notion of injustice, there is 
no such real evil or hurt in it, as can any way withstand the 
force of appetite and private utility, and oblige men to civil 
obedience, when it is contrary to the same. But these political 
jugglers and enchanters will here cast yet a further mist before 
men’s eyes with their pacts and covenants. For men by their 
covenants, say they, may unquestionably oblige themselves, and 
make things unjust and unlawful to them that were not so before. 
Wherefore, injustice is again defined by them, and that with 


5 Hobbes, Element. de Cive, cap. 3. sect. 3, p.17. ‘The breaking of a bargain, as 
also the taking back of a gift (which ever consists in some action or omission) is called 
an injury: But that action or omission, is called unjust, insomuch as an injury, and an 
oe action or omission, signify the same thing, and both are the same with a breach 
of trust.” 

4 This is an admirable refutation of the words of Hobbes, which occur ibid. cap. 3. 
sect. 3. p. 17. ‘* And there is some likeness between that which in the common course 
of life we call injury, and that which in the schools is usually called absurd. For even as 
he who by arguments is driven to deny the assertion which he first maintained, is said to 
be brought to an absurdity; in like manner he who through weakness of mind does or 
omits that which before he had by contract promised not to do or omit, commits an 
injury, and falls into no less contradiction than he who in the schools is reduced to an 
absurdity. For by contracting for some future action, he wills it done ; by not doing 
it, he wills it not done, which is to will a thing done and not done at the same time, 
which is a contradiction. An injury therefore is a kind of absurdity in conversation, 
as absurdity is a kind of injury in disputation.” 
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more speciousness, to be the breach of covenants.5 But though 
it be true, that if there be natural justice, covenants will oblige ; 
yet, upon the contrary supposition, that there is nothing naturally 
unjust, this cannot be unjust neither, to break covenants. Cove- 
nants, without natural justice, are nothing but mere words and 
breath, (as indeed these atheistic politicians themselves, agreeably 
to their own hypothesis, call them); and therefore can they have 
no force to oblige. Wherefore, these justice-makers are them- 
selves at last necessitated to fly to laws of nature, and to pretend 
this-to be a law of nature, that men should stand to their pacts 
and covenants.6 Which is plainly to contradict their main fun- 
damental principle, that by nature nothing is unjust or unlawful ; 
for if it be so, then can there be no laws of nature; and if. there 
be laws of nature, then must there be something naturally 
unjust and unlawful. So that this is not to make justice, but 
clearly to unmake their own hypothesis, and to suppose justice 
to have been already made by nature, or to be in nature; which 
is a gross absurdity in disputation, to affirm what one had before 
denied. But these their laws of nature are indeed nothing but 
juggling equivocation, and a mere mockery; themselves again 
acknowledging them to be no laws, because law is nothing but 
the word ot him who hath command over others; but only con- 
clusions or theorems concerning what conduces to the conservation 
and defence of themselves, upon the principle of fear; that is, 
indeed the laws of their own timorous and cowardly complexion ; 
for they, who have courage and generosity in them, according to 
this hypothesis, would never submit to such sneaking terms of 
equality and subjection, but venture for dominion; and resolve 
either to win the‘ saddle or lose the horse. Here, therefore, do 
our atheistic politicians plainly dance round in a circle; they 
first deriving the obligation of civil laws, from that of covenants, 
and then that of covenants from the laws of nature; and lastly, 


5 The words in which Hobbes gives this definition of injustice, have been already 
quoted a little above. I shall add another saying ‘of this philosopher upon the same 
subject, from his Element. de Cive, cap. 3. sect. 4. p. 18. ‘“ From these grounds it 
follows, that an injury can be done to no man but him with whom we entef into covenant, 
or to whom somewhat is made over by deed of gift, or to whom somewhat is promised 
by way of a bargain, and therefore damaging and injuring are often disjoined ; for if 
a master command his servant, who hath promised to obey him, to pay a sum of money, 
or carry some present to a third man, the servant, if he do it not, hath indeed damaged 
this third party, but he injured his master only. So also in a civil government, if any 
man offend another, with whom he hath made no contract, he damages him to whom 
the evil is done, but he injures none but him to whom the power of government 
belongs ; for if he who receives the hurt should expostulate the mischief, and he that 
did it should answer thus, What art thou to me? Why should I rather do according 
to yours than mine own will, since I do not hinder but you may do your own and not 
my mind ? - In which speech, when there hath no manner of precontract passed, I see 
not, I confess, what is reprehensible.” 

® Ibid. cap. 3. sect. 1. p. 17. He has left this on record: ‘‘ Another law of nature 
is to perform contracts or to keep trusts.” : 
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the obligation both of these laws of nature, and of covenants 
themselves, again, from the law, command, and sanction of the 
civil sovereign; without which neither of them would at all 
oblige.?| And thus is it manifest, how vain the attempts of these 


7 These remarks of Dr. Cudworth are just and excellent. Indeed the whole of 
Hobbes’ discipline, the moral and civil especially, is on the one hand so foul and 
hideous in itself, and so calculated to sow the seeds of endless controversies, and to sap 
the very foundations of religion, and on the other so replete with contradictory opinions, 
which destroy and overthrow each other, that I often wonder how it happens that men 
who arrogate to themselves the character, I will not say of piety, but of a pre-eminent 
attachment to sound reason and argument, can sometimes venture to recommend it to 
us on the score of its ingenuity and consistency. As the learned Doctor has consulted 
brevity by abstaining from quoting the passages which make it manifest that this phi- 
losopher is altogether at variance with himeelf in the very elements of his philosophy, 
and that he overthrows his own fundamental principles, and is perpetually carried 
round as it were in a circle, I fancy I shall perform a not unprofitable labour if I show 
that all that is here advanced against him is just and well founded, and that nothing is 
said at random, or for the mere purpose of bringing him into contempt and odium. 
Probably this will have some effect towards checking the forwardness of those who even 
at the present day confidently accuse theologians of an incapacity to comprehend the 
whole of this man’s acuteness and recondite subtlety. In the first place there can be 
no question of the following being one of the primary elements of Hobbes’ philosophy : 
“ That nothing is just or unjust, honest or dishonest by nature, but that all justice and 
injustice are derived from compacts and from the judgment and will of the civil 
Magistrate.” This is evident from some of the passages already quoted, as well as 
from many others. Element. de Cive, lib. 1. sect. 10, “Nature has given to every 
one a right to all (that is, it was lawful for every man in the bare state of nature, or 
before such time as men had engaged themselves by any covenants or bonds, to 
do what he would and against whom he thought fit, and to possess, use, and enjoy 
all that he would or could get... .. Nature hath given all to all.” Leviathan, 
cap. 13. p. 65. “‘ The desires and other passions of man are in themselves no sin. 
No more are the actions that proceed from these passions, till they know a law 
that forbids them ; which till laws be made they cannot know; nor can any law 
be made till they have agreed upon the person that shall make it.” And a little lower 
down: “ Justice and injustice are none of the faculties, neither of the body or mind. 
If they were, they might be in a man that were alone in the world as well as his senses 
and passions. They are qualities that relate to men in society, not in solitude.” Ele- 
menta de Cive, cap. 12. sect.1. “ It hath been shown that the civil laws are the rules 
of good and evil, just and unjust, honest and dishonest ; that therefore what the legis- 
lator commands must be held for good, and what he forbids for evil.” And a little 
afterwards: “ Before there was any government, just and unjust had no being, their 
nature only being relative to some command, and every action in its own nature is 
indifferent ; that it becomes just or unjust proceeds from the right of the magistrate. 
Legitimate kings, therefore, make the things they command just by commanding them, 
and those which they forbid unjust by forbidding them.” Hence he inculcates that it 
is not by nature unjust to seize hold of others’ goods, to commit adultery, to pay no 
respect to parents, but that all these become just and right only by the will of the 
magistrates. Ibid. cap. 17. sect. 10. p. 145. ‘‘ It follows, therefore, that by those 
terms, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, 
Honour thy father and mother, nothing else was commanded by our Saviour, but that 
subjects and citizens should absolutely obey their princes in all questions concerning 
Meum and tuum, ‘ their own and others’ right.°” To quote more sayjngs of the same 
kind from the man would be superfluous. If these things are true, therefore, there is 
no such thing as right and justice, no law of nature, neither is a man bound to the per- 
formance of any action till he has subjected himself to the authority of a civil sove- 
reign, but can do or neglect to do whatever he pleases. It was necessary for Hobbes 
to inculcate this doctrine in order to establish that which was the leading object of his 
new philosophy: “ That the power of chief magistrates is circumscribed by no laws, 
either human or divine, but is altogether absolute and infinite.” For if he had con- 
ceded the existence of s certain law of nature, inscribed in the minds of all by the 
founder of the human race, he would have been compelled to admit that the power of 
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politicians are, to make justice artificially, when there is no such 
thing naturally (which is indeed no less than to make something 
out of nothing); and by art to consociate into bodies politic 


sovereigns is defined and limited by this law of nature, and that they cannot make 
laws in opposition“to the divine law. 

If Hobbes had lived among men who were destitute of all religion, and had had any 
other object than the one he proposed to himself, he would never have departed from 
this primary precept of his own discipline, but in accordance therewith would have 
openly maintained that all the right and authority of the civil power is to be derived 
from superior might, and that that man is the king and prince of a people who so far 
excels the others in power that he can reduce them to subjection, and bind them down 
by his laws. Certain it is that there are extant throughout his writings sufficiently clear 
traces of such having been the man’s real opinion, and whatever he says in opposition 
to it was invented for the sole purpose of mystifying others, and at the will and dic- 
tation of the court to which he had attached himself. For he was not so senseless as 
not to know, in the first place, that men imbued with Christian precepts, among which 
number he wished himself to be ranked, would hold the doctrine, that there is no such 
thing as natural right to he wicked, scandalous, and abomipable ; for the necessary con- 
clusion from this is, that there is no natural religion an¢,reverence towards God, and 
that no one is bound by nature to succour his parents, and. the like, but that all these 
things are established by the civil law alone. Therefore in order not entirely to forfeit 
the good will of sane and thinking men he every where departs from the first rule of 
his discipline, and affirms that certain things are enjoined by the law of nature itself, 
apart fram all civil laws. See his book De Homine, cap. 14. p. 78. &c. where he 
craftily declares that there is a certain natural piety, which depends upon private indi- 
viduals themselves, and not upon the civil sovereign. He says among other things: 
«* Whether God is to be honoured, loved, feared, worshipped, cannot be made matter 
of dispute ; for these are common to the religions of all nations,” Element. de Cive, 
cap. 6. sect.13. p.45. ‘In like manner ifthe chief ruler command any man to 
kill himself, he is not tied to do it because it cannot be conceived that he made any 
such covenant; nor if he command to execute a parent, whether he be innocent or 
guilty, and condemned by the law. .. . . There are many other cases in which, since 
the commands are shameful to be done by some and not by others, obedience may by 
right be performed by these, and refused by others.” A little afterwards he openly 
declares that magistrates who kill such as refuse to execute wicked and unjust things, 
sin against the law of nature and God. ‘ But they who thus kill men, although by 
right given them from him that hath it, yet if they use that right otherwise than right 
reason requires, they sin against the laws of nature, that is, against God.” Conse- 
quently there is a certain reason and law of nature, prior and superior to all compact 
and civil power. Let the friends of Hobbes, then, exercise their ingenuity, and oblige 
me by reconciling these two propositions with each other: ‘ Every man is by nature 
at liberty to do whatever he pleases, and all justice and injustice arises foom compacts 
and covenants ;’’ and, We are commanded by the law of nature and nght reason to 
love, fear, and honour God, and are forbidden to kill a magistrate or parent, or to inflict 


punishment upon men who refuse to do unjust things.” For my own part I seea 


manifest discordance between them, Ss 
Secondly, if in conformity with the fundamental principles of his own discipline he 
had derived the supreme power from superior might, he would have injured the inte- 


rests of those whom he was doing all in his power to uphold. His books on the civil: 


power were written in the first instance in support of the cause of Charles I. and II. 
but afterwards in subserviency to the times he accommodated it to the defence of the 
power of the English people, or rather of Cromwell: see G. Burnet’s History of his 
own Times, 1661. p. 187. But by these precepts he would have consulted the inte- 
rests of neither party; for he neither would have shown that Cromwell had acted 
unjustly by dethroning the legitimate kings and usurping the sovereignty by force, nor 
would have fortified the power of Cromwell against all future seditions and popular 
outbreaks. Wherefore he saw the necessity of deriving all civil power from compact, 
and of teaching the English that nations are obliged by nature herself to enter into 
covenants with kings, and that when the compact is once made, whatever may be the 
acts of the king, no nation is at liberty to depart from it and to resist the sovereign 
power. But how was this to be done consistently with that primary precept of his 
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those, whom nature had dissociated from one another; a thing 
as impossible as to tie knots in the wind or water; or to build 
up a stately palace or castle out of sand. Indeed the ligaments, 


pee : “ Man in his natural state has a right to every thing and can do whatever 
e pleases ?”’ For if a man is born free from every law of nature aad perfectly unfet- 
tered, what should compel him to enter into a compact with another against his own 
will, or strictly to keep and adhere to a compact which he may happen to have made, 
provided he sees that the violation of it will be useful to himself? Take away natural 
justice and injustice, and whence, I ask, will flow the law of compacts? Therefore, 
Hobbes, lest he should fail in his purpose, again departs from his own principles, and 
flies for refuge to the laws of nature, which he eleewhere tramples upon and despises. 
Although even in this part of the argument he is again so variable and inconsistent as 
to make it clear and evident that the man was not aware he was contradicting himself: 
and overthrowing the very positions which he had previously laid down. ‘‘ Therefore true 
reason is a certain law, which (since it is no less a part of human nature than any other 
faculty or affection of the mind) is also ternred natural. Therefore the law of nature, 
that I may define it, is the dictate of right reason conversant about thoee things which are 
either to be done or omitted for the constant preservation of life and members as much 
as in us lies.” From this law of nature he afterwards derives other laws; of which the 
first is, “that peace is to be sought after where it may be found :” the second, “ that 
the right of all men to all things ought not to be retained, but that some rights ought 
to be transferred and relinquished.” If all this be true, therefore, there is a certain 
eternal and immutable law which is antecedent and superior to all compacts and all 
civil power, and consequently the precept put forth by this philosopher at the outset, 
that every man by nature has a right to do as he pleases, must be acknowledged to be 
false. For if men are bound to preserve themselves, to make covenants in order to 
this self-preservation, and lastly to adhere to the covenants they have made, they cer- 
tainly are not at liberty to do as they like in their natural state, nor has every one a 
right to every thing. But after enumerating what he considers to be the laws of nature, 
he seems to entertain misgivings that this doctrine will not materially aid his own 
arguments; and therefore tells us that these laws of nature are not properly speaking 
laws but conclusions only such as those of logicians, De Cive, chap. 3. sect. 33. p. 27. 
‘* But those which we call the laws of nature (since they are nothing else but certain 
conclusions understood by reason of things to be done and omitted; but a law to speak 
properly and accurately is the speech of him who by right commands somewhat to others 
to be done or omitted) are not (in propriety of speech) laws, as they proceed from 
nature.” Beautiful and ingenious truly! Therefore not being laws they will have no 
obligatory force; nor will any one be compelled by them to renounce his own right 
and subject himself to the power of the civil sovereign. Hobbes does not deny this ; 
but replies that they are made laws by sacred writ: “ Yet as they are delivered by 
God in the holy scriptures they are most properly called by the name of laws: for the 
sacred scripture is the speech of God commanding over all things by greatest right.” 
Consequently the entire law of nature is again abrogated. For all obligation to form 
civil societies and to keep the covenants entered into with magistrates arises from 
scripture. What necessity then was there to give so copious an explication of the 
laws of nature and to inculcate the social duties that flow out of them? And what is 
to become of those who have no knowledge of scripture? Is it incumbent upon 
Christians alone to renounce the right which they have by nature to all things? By 
no means, A little afterwards Hobbes again turns round upon himself, and does not 
hesitate to assert that reason is the true law laid down by God to men, chap. 4. sect. 1. 
p. 28, “The same law which is natural and moral is also wont to be called divine, 
nor undeservedly; as well because reason which is the law of nature is given by God 
to every man for the rule of his actions; as because the precepts of living which are 
thence derived, are the same with those which have been delivered from the divine 
majesty, for the laws of his heavenly kingdom, by our Lord Jesus Christ and his holy 
prophets and apostles.” Whoever saw a man more inconsistent than this? At one 
time he positively denies the existence of natural justice; at another, when he finds it 
suitable to his purpose, he praises and extols it. Now he tells us that the laws of 
nature are destitute of all obligatory power, and now again contends that reason is the 
true law given by God to the human race. When his object is to show that the power 
of sovereigns is bounded and circumscribed by no laws either divine or human, he 
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by which these politicians would tie the members+of their huge 
Leviathan, or artificial man together, are not so good as cobwebs; 
they being really nothing but mere will and words: for if 


rejects all natural justice and maintains that in a state of nature all men have a right 
to every thing: and sovereigns according to his account are in a state of nature. But 
on the other hand when he is labouring to confirm men in their obedience and to fortify 
the sovereign authority against all onslaughts, he derives his whole support from the 
laws of nature. But yet it seems excellent and pious in him to appeal to scripture 
and to declare that this ought to be the rule of life to all men. So indeed it does, but 
let no man trust to appearances. For in other places he boldly and shamelessly asserts 
that all the authority of scripture depends upon the will and decision of the civil 
magistrate, and possesses no force without his will. Read his Leviathan, chap. 22, 
p.'242, &c. “The apostles themselves could not cause their doctrine to have the force 
of laws without the will of those who possessed the supreme power in their several 
states. Therefore the New Testament is a law in those places only where it is made so by 
the supreme civil power.” I omit other sayings of the same kind, more atrocious and 
detestable even than these. We are merelv mocked by this flagitious man, who is no- 
where consistent but is perpetually contradicting himself, the more easily to elude the 
attacks of his adversaries. If you ask him: Whence springs the right of magistrates ? 
He replies, from compact. And whence the right of compact? From the law of- 
nature. What is the law of nature? Right reason. But is this obligatory of itself? 
By no means. From whence therefore does the law of nature derive its authority ? 
From scripture. And ‘whence does scripture receive the force of law? From the 
civil magistrate. The clear and evident meaning of which is; that civil magistrates 
derive all their power from themselves. O pious and subtle philosopher! worthy to 
be held up as a pattern to those who defend the rights of magistrates; rights that this 
sagacious reasoner, by taking away all natural and divine right, entirely:undermines 
and destroys. 

If I were disposed to amplify what is here briefly put forward by the learned Doctor 
against the civil and moral discipline of Hobbes, I should have little difficulty in 
showing that the entire frame-work of his system hangs exceedingly loosely together, 
and is too weak and frail to be relied upon for support by any sensible ruler. But as 
this has already been done by others, far superior to me in intellectual ability and 
erudition, I shall content myself with a few observations which I hope will convince 
every one that the precepts of Hobbes tend to the destruction of public tranquillity 
and to the total subversion of the rights of sovereigns. According to his doctrine, the 
first precept of the law of nature, out of which all the rest flow and to which all duties 
ought to be referred, is this: Every man ought to do all in his power to preserve him- 
self, his life and limbs. But no man can preserve himself unless he be at peace with 
other men who have the power of endangering his safety. Therefore another immut- 
able law of nature is: that “ Peace is to be sought for where it can be had; and if it 
cannot be had, war is to be resorted to.” But peace will never be obtained, as long as 
men are in a state of nature, and the natural right of all men to every thing remains 
entire and inviolate. For this right must necessarily give rise to perpetual wars; which 
will hinder this self-preservation and bring destruction upon an infinite multitude. Con- 
sequently the law of nature requires of all that in order to preserve themselves and their 
own lives they renounce this right and transfer it to certain men by compact, and that 
they never rescind these compacts when once made, but implicitly obey the sovereigns 
to whom they have entrusted their rights in every thing that they decree and decide 
upon; see Leviathan, chap. 14. p. 66. &c. Iam not inclined to exceed my proposed 
limits by going on any farther in the exposition of this doctrine. Turn which way you 
will, there are wounds and ulcers, which bid defiance to all attempts ata cure. But 
these have already been touched upon by others: for myself it will be sufficient to 
show that the primary elements of the whole of Hobbes’ civil philosophy, greatly as 
it is admired by many persons, are vain and futile. 

’ In the first place, then, I hold that no discipline is more calculated than this to 
excite and foster seditions and civil wars, For every man is commanded by nature to 
do every thing that he can for the preservation of himself and his own life: and on 
account of this law alone civil societies were and ought to be founded. Wherefore 
wicked and flagitious men will act most justly and agreeably to the prescript of 
reason and of the law of nature, if when they see themselves threatened with capital 
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authority ande sovereignty be made only by will. and words, 
then is it plain, that by will and words they may be unmade 


again at pleasure. 


punishment by the sovereign, they throw the whole state into confusion and anarchy 
for the sake of insuring their own safety. Theirs also will be a right and justifiable 
course, who kill or banish a tyrant, in order to render themselves safe and free from 
his arbitrary power. The ancient Christians also, whom the emperors commanded to 
be put to death by the most exquisite tortures, would have done nobly and excellently 
if they had taken up armas, and fought for the preservation of their fortunes and lives: 
for “the aid of war is to be resorted to, if peace cannot be had and life preserved.” 
Nay, if the men we have been speaking of were to act otherwise, and to neglect their 
own preservation, they would sin against God and the law of nature. But these men, 
Hobbes perhaps will here tell us, renounced their own right, and having entered in a 
compact with civil rulers, confided to them all their own natural power: but no one is 
allowed to violate a compact: therefore they ought to endure every thing even to loss 
of life rather than offer resistance. I will grant all this to be the case, and still it will 
avail him nothing. The only cause that. led men to form civil communities, and to 
subject their desires to the will of one man, was this, that they might obey as far as 
possible that first law of nature respecting self-preservation. For when they saw that 
while they exercised all their own right it would be difficult for them to preserve their life 
and safety, which nature nevertheless requires, they determined to give up a portion of this 
right rather than be involved in perpetual dangers. Consequently, in conferring their 
own right upon the civil sovereign, they did not renounce that first natural law of self- 
preservation : neither could they have done so if they had wished, for no one can free 
himself from an obligation imposed upon him by right reason: but on the contrary 
they submitted themselves to the dominion of other men in order to satisfy that pri- 
mary law. From which it is manifest that agreeably to this discipline a man is bound 
to pay obedience to a magistrate only so far as can be done consistently with that 
eternal precept of nature respecting self-preservation. No one in his senses will deny 
that a primary law ought always to be preferred to all the secondary ones that have 
been made on account of it; and indeed a man would be a fool and a simpleton to say, 
that for the sake of these secondary laws the principal and primary one from which 
they all flowed ought to be violated. Now according to Hobbes, the primary law of 
nature is as follows: ‘‘Do all that thou canst for thy own preservation.” This 
primary law required another secondary one: “Since thou canst not preserve thyself, 
as long as thou remittest nothing of thy own natural right, transfer that nght to others 
and obey them.” Of necessity, therefore, this secondary law must be sacred so long as 
it supports and upholds the primary Jaw. But should it oppose the primary law, and 
destroy its force, and should obedience to the civil ruler be incompatible with the con- 
servation of the people, what sane man, I ask, would assert that the minor and subor- 
dinate law notwithstanding is to be observed, and the primary one, which is the parent 
and cause of it, is to be disregarded ? Moat assuredly he would determine just as 
wisely as if he were to say that in order to preserve the force and authority of a certain 
corollary, the principle from which it flowed is to be abrogated and divested of all truth. 
Every body knows that if you take away the end, you take away the thing itself. If 
therefore the sole end and object for which any one has subjected himself to the 
dominion of others is the preservation of his own life and fortunes, it is evident that as 
soon as he perceive this end to be done away with, he is at once discharged of the 
obligation. 

In the next place, I affirm it to be a manifest consequence from this discipline of 
Hobbes, that all rulers of the present day rule unjustly, and are bound by the law of 
nature to relinquish the power they possess, and submit themselves to the power of one 
man, All kings and princes that have the right of giving laws to others, according to 
Hobbes’ doctrine are yet in a state of nature, and every state and commonwealth 
ought to be looked upon no otherwise than as one artificial man, who has been deprived 
of none of those rights which all men enjoy in so far as they are men. He has openly 
avowed this in several places, nor could he arrive at any other conclusion: see Leviath. 
chap. 1. p. J. &c. chap. 13. p. 65. &c. Therefore every king and people possesses 
that right to all things, which our philosopher tells us nature has bestowed upon every 
one, and which every one ought to renounce for the preservation of himself, his life, and 
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Neither indeed are these atheistic politicians themselves alto- 
gether unaware hereof, that this ihetk artificial justice and 
obligation can be no firm vinculum of a body politic, to con- 
sociate those together, and unite them into one, who are 
naturally dissociated and divided from one another; they 
acknowledging that “covenants without the sword, being but 
words and breath, are of no strength to hold the members of 
their Leviathan, or body politic together.” Wherefore, they 
plainly betake themselves at length from art to force and power, 
and make their civil sovereign really to reign only in fear.® 


felicity. But as individuals, according to the dictates of right reason and of the law of 
nature, ought to make it their chief care to secure their own life and preservation ; 80 
also beyond all question it is the duty of kings and princes, on whom the entire com- 
munity has conferred its own rights from motives of self-preservation, to obey the law 
of nature by doing all in their power to protect and preserve the body of which they 


are the head, and to secure the state from all evils. Hobbes, De Cive, chap. 13. sect.. 


2. p. 91. “ Now all the duties of rulers are contained in this one sentence, ‘ The safety 
of the people is the supreme law :° for although they who among men obtain the 
chiefest dominion cannot be subject to laws properly so called, that is to say, to the 
will of men, because to be chief and subject are contradictious; yet is it their duty in 
all things, as much as possibly they can, to yield obedience unto right reason, which 
is the natural, moral, and divine law. But because dominions were constituted for 
peace’s sake, and peace was sought after for safety’s sake, he who being placed in 
authority shall use his power otherwise than to the safety of the people, will act against 
the reasons of peace, that is to say, against the laws of nature,” sect. 4. “ But by 
safety must be understood not the sole preservation of life in what condition soever, but 
in order to its happiness. For to this end did men freely assemble themselves, and 
institute a government, that they might, as much as their human condition would 
afford, live delightfully.” Add Leviathan, chap. 3. p. 157. But nothing is more fatal 
to public tranquillity and to the conservation both of individuals and of states, which 
according to Hobbes ought to be regarded as one man, than that right possessed by 
supreme rulers to all things ; neither will there ever be a firm and stable peace among 
nations, or an end put to war, so long es they exercise that right. For example, the 
kings of France, England, Spain, Sweden, and Denmark, being in a state of nature, 
have the right of doing as they please; and, according to this writer, while this right 
is retained, it must of ‘necessity give rise to endless wars and the most violent 
animosities, altogether subversive of the welfare and happiness of the nations of 
which those kings are protectors and guardians. Consequently, the law of nature, 
agreeably to the doctrine of Hobbes, requires that all kings for the preservation and 
safety of themselves and their people, should renounce the right which they hold, and 
transfer it to one man. For while the empire of the world is divided even between 
two, contentions and wars will never cease, and the welfare and happiness of the people 
will always be subject to risk and peril. It will be necessary therefore for the entire 
world to become one state, and for the several kings to transfer their rights to one man, 
who shall rule over the whole human race; and till they do so, they are offending most 
gravely against reason, and resisting Hobbes’ law of nature, which commands every one 
to give np his own right for the conservation of all. Now let the advocates of the 
rights of the civil power consider whether it is to the advantage of supreme rulers that 
this philosophy should be universally introduced and instilled into the minds of men. 

® Hobbes, Leviathan, chap. 17. p. 83. “The final cause, end, or design of men 
(who naturally love liberty and dominion over others) in the introduction of that 
restraint upon themselves (in which we see them live in commonwealths), is the fore- 
sight of their own preservation, and of a mote contented life thereby: that is to say of 
getting themselves out from that miserable condition of war, which is necessarily con- 
sequent to the natural passions of men, when there is no visible power to keep them in 
awe, and tie them by fear of punishment to the performance of their covenants and 
observation of those laws of nature. For the laws of nature (as justice, equity, 
modesty, mercy, and, in sum, doing to others as we would be done to) of themselves, 
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And this must needs be their meaning, when they so constantly 
. declare all obligation, just and unjust, to be derived only from 
law ; they by law there understanding “a command directed to 
such as by reason of their imbecility are not able to resist :9 so 
that the will and command of the more powerful obliges by the 
fear of punishment threatened.'° Now, if the only real obliga- 
tion to obey civil laws be from the fear of punishment, then 
could no man be obliged to hazard his life for the sdfety of his 
prince and country; and they, who could reasonably promise 
themselves re aeemict would be altogether disobliged, and con- 
sequently might justly break any laws, for their own advantage. 
An assertion so extravagant, that these confounded politicians 
themselves are ashamed plainly to own it, and therefore disguise 
it, what they can, by equivocation; themselves sometimes also 


.without the terror of some power to cause them to be observed, are contrary to our 
natural passions; that carry us to partiality, pride, revenge, and the like. And 
covenants without the sword are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at all. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the laws of nature (which every one hath then kept when 
he hath not.the will to break them, though he can do it safely), if there be no power 
erected or not great enough for our security; every man will and may lawfully rely on 
his own strength and art for caution against all other men.” 

® This definition of law is not put forth by Hobbes in these identical words, but is 
elicited from his other tenets and principles, The way in which he himself defines law 
will be evident from the following passages. De Cive, chap. 14. sect. 1. p. 100. 
‘* Law is the command of that person (whether man or court) whose precept contains 
in it the reason of obedience.” Obscure enough certainly; but he immediately adds 
what renders his meaning more’ intelligible: “as the precepts of God in regard of 
men, of magistrates in respect of their subjects, and universally of all the powerful in 
respect of them who cannot resist, may be termed their laws.” I suspect Dr. Cudworth 
had these words in his mind, when he attributed the definition of law which is here 
given to Hobbes. A little otherwise respecting law, Leviathan, chap. 26. p. 129. 
‘* Which considered, I define civil Jaw in this manner: civil law is to every subject 
those rules which the commonwealth hath commanded him by word, writing, or other 
sufficient sign of the will, to make use of for the distinction of right and wrong; that 
is to say, of what is contrary and what is not contrary to the rule.” 

10 Read and attentively examine the following words of this man, De Cive, chf&p. 
15. sect. 5. p: 113. “ Now if any man had so far exceeded the rest in power, that all 
of.them with joint forces could not have resisted him, there had been no cause why he 
should part with that right which nature had given him; the right, therefore, of do- 
mination over all the rest, would have remained with him by reason of that excess of 
power whereby he could have preserved both himself and them. They, therefore, 
whose power cannot be resisted, and by consequence God Almighty derives his right of 
sovereignty from the power itself.” He therefore rules rightfully who has power 
sufficient to compel the subjection of others. This doctrine is admirably convenient to 
turbulent and aggressive tyrants, who are always striving to extend the limits of their 
empire, and to reduce all nations, if possible, under their own sway. For according to 
it, if they only possess the power, they have the most unquestionable right to invade 
neighbouring nations, nor will it be proper to resist them, since they hold the title to 
dominion, and the mandates of those who cannot be resisted are laws. Let those who 
feel even a slight interest in human affairs be judges how much peace and tranquillity 
mankind could expect from.this decree: whoever is more powerful than others is 
justified in attacking the weaker, and having vanquished, has a right to rule them. ‘ I 
pass over what is here said about the right of God being derived solely from his power : 
which opinion will be adopted by none but those who suppose the supreme Deity to be 
like Hobbes’ kings, to whom nothing is just except what they themselves will to be so. 
Add what he has left on record, De Cive, chap. 6. sect. 4. p. 41. “ We must therefore 
provide for our security not by compacts but by punishments.” 
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confessing so much of truth, that Poena non obligat, sed 
obligatum tenet,! “punishment does not oblige, but only hold 
those to their duty who were before obliged.” Furthermore, 
what is made by power and force only, may be unmade by 

wer and force again. If civil sovereigns reign only in the 
ear of their own sword, then is that right of theirs so much - 
talked .of, indeed nothing else but might, and their authority, 
force; and: consequently successful and prosperous rebellion, and 
whatsoever can be done by power, will be ipso: facto thereby 
justified. Lastly, were civil sovereigns, and bodies politic, mere 
violent and contra-natural things, then would they all quickly 
vanish into nothing, because nature will prevail against force and 
violence; whereas men constantly every where fall into political 
order, and the corruption of one form of government is but the 
generation of another. 

Wherefore, since it is plain that sovereignty and bodies politic 
can neither be merely artificial nor yet violent things, there 
must of necessity be some natural bond or. vinculum to hold 
them together, such as may both really oblige subjects to obey 
the lawful commands of sovereigns, and sovereigns in com- 
manding to seek the good and welfare of their subjects; whom 
these atheistic politicians, (by their infinite and belluine right) 
quite discharge from any suck thing. Which bond or vinculum 
can be no other than natural justice; and something of a common 
and.-public, of a cementing and conglutinating nature, in all 
rational beings; the original of both which is from the Deity. 
The right and authority of God himself is founded in justice; 
and of this is the civil sovereignty also a certain participation.* 


1 Hobbes, De Cive, chap. 14. sect. 2. p. 101. after saying that ‘ Contracts oblige us; 
_ Jaws tie us fast, being obliged;” adds the following annotation: “ Zo be obliged, and 
tobe tied being obliged, seem to some men to be one and the same thing, and that 
therefore here seems to be some distinction in words but none in deed. More clearly 
therefore I say thus, That a man is obliged by his contracts, that is, that he ought to 
perform for his promise sake; but that the law ties him, being obliged, that is to say, 
it compels him to make good his promise, for fear of the punishment appointed by the 
law.” 

2 But this very thing is altogether denied by Hobbes, who maintains that all the 
right and authority possessed by God himself over men and animals, is founded upon 
his power alone, and not upon his justice or wisdom. I have adduced a passage a little 
above, in which this is openly professed, and to remove all ground for doubt I shall now 
add others, De Cive, cap. 15. sect. 5. p. 112. ‘ God, in his natural kingdom hath a 
right to rule and to punish those who break his laws, from his sole irresistible power,” 
sect. 7. p. 114. “ Now, if God have the right of sovereignty from his power, it is mani- 
fest that the obligation of yielding him obedience, lies on men by reason of their 
weakness ; for that obligation which rises from contract, of which we have spoken in 
the second chapter, can have no place here. From this second kind of obligation, that 
is to say, from fear, or the consciousness of one’s own weakness, (in respect to the divine 
power) it arises that in the natural kingdom of God, we are bound to obey him ; 
reason declaring to all who acknowledge the power and providence of God, that we 
ought not to kick against the pricks.” To illustrate these words, he adds the following 
comment: “ Should this seem hard to any one, I ask him to consider in his silent 
thoughts, if there were two omnipotents, which would be obliged to obey the other. 
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It is not the mere creature of the people, and of men’s wills, 
and therefore annibilable again by their wills at pleasure; but 
hath a stamp of divinity upon it, as may partly appear from 


He will confess, I imagine, that neither would be bound to the other. IF this be true, 
that is also true which I have laid down, that men are subject to God, because they 
are not omnipotent. For our Saviour, admonishing Paul, (who at that time was an 
enemy to the church) not to kick against the pricks, seems to have exacted obedience 
from him on the ground that he had not power enough to resist.”” Leviathan, cap. 31. 
p. 167. “The right of nature whereby God reigneth over men, and punisheth those 
that break his laws, is to be derived, not from his creating them, as if he required 
obedience, as of gratitude for his benefits, but from his irresistible power.’ Every one 
imbued even with the first elements of the Christian religion, must be aware of the 
futility of .all this, and of its being most clearly at variance with sacred writ, which so 
often declares that God is holy, just, wise, and as a parent to the human race, and that 
his kingdom is founded upon goodness and justice. His interpretation of our Saviour’s 
words to St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” is espe- 
cially ridiculous, and unworthy of so acute a philosopher. He supposes their meaning 
to be as follows: ‘“‘ Thou wilt gain nothing by opposition: therefore give way to a 
greater power.” For my part, if by this warning our Saviour meant to induce St. Paul 
to embrace the Christian religion, I should not at all wonder why men like Hobbes 
entertained a mean opinion of his wisdom and holiness, But even a child may see 
that our blessed Lord meant this: ‘‘ Thou wilt incur the most grievous punishments 
both here and hereafter, if thou dost not abandon the course thou hast entered upon.” 
But the crafty man whose object it was to subvert every thing just and virtuous, in 
order to strengthen the power and authority of the supreme rulers, clearly foresaw that 
if any justice and holiness were left, sensible men would begin to say that the power of 
potentates also was restrained and circumscribed by a certain right, and that it is not 
lawful for them to imitate ‘any other than God, whose representatives they are. He 
therefore eagerly adopted the severer doctrines of absolute decrees, which were at that 
time maintained by certain reformers in England, and having divested God of all jus- . 
tice and hffiness, converted him into an absolute Lord, who governs all things by the 
irresistible force of fate. This has already been observed by the most erudite and 
discreet Bishop Burnet, in his History of his own Times, An. 1661. p. 187. who says: 
“‘ Hobbes’ main principles were, that all men acted under an absolute necessity, in 
which he seemed protected by the received doctrine of absolute decrees.” And this is 
the reason why Dr. Cudworth every where inveighs so bitterly against those who sup- 
pose that God decrees all things absolutely, and that his whole nature is comprised in 
power: and his example was afterwards imitated by all the most learned English 
writers, who from the time of Hobbes became much more inveterate in their hostility 
to the above-mentioned doctrine of certain Reformers. I know not whether 
Spinoza ever read Hobbes, but he certainly follows most closely in his footsteps, so 
that they appear to re-echo each other’s opinions: see the Tractatus Theol. Politicus, 
cap. 16. p. 176. where he writes thus: ““ Among men as long as they are considered 
to be living under the empire of nature alone, both he who knows nothing yet of 
reason, or who does not yet possess the habit of virtue, and he who regulates his life 
according to the laws of reason, are perfectly justified in living solely according to the 
laws of the appetite. The natural right of each man is determined not by sound 
reason, but by desire and power.” A little afterwards he declares that all divine right 
arises out of the compact which God entered into with mankind. “ Wherefore, it must 
be simply taken for granted that divine right commenced from that time, when men by 
an express compact promised to obey God in all things, by which they, as it were, sur- 
rendered their natural liberty, and transferred their own right to God.” This seems to 
be at variance with the precepts of Hobbes ; but that it was said merely to save 
appearances is evident from his Tractatus Politicus, extant among his posthumous 
works, in which, cap. 2. p. 270. he transgrésses all bounds of modesty. For 
after having asserted, sect. 2. that “the power of physical things, as far as they 
exist, and consequently'as far as they operate, can be nothing else than the eternal 
power of God himself,” which manifestly flows out of his infamous doctrine respecting 
the divine nature, he thus proceeds, sect. 3. “Since God has a right to all things, and 
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hence, because that jus vite et necis, that “power of life and 
death,” which civil sovereigns have, was never lodged in singulars, 
before civil society; and therefore could not be conferred by 
them. Had not God and nature made a city, were there not a 
natural conciliation of all rational creatures, and subjection of 
them to the Deity, as their head (which is Cicero’s,? Una 
civitas deorum atque hominum, “one city of gods and men,”) 
had not God made apyew xal apyeota, “ruling and being 
ruled,” superiority and subjection, with their respective duty and 
obligation ; men could neither by art, or political enchantment, 
nor yet by force, have made any firm cities or polities. The 
civil sovereign is no Leviathan, no beast, but a God, (“I have 
said ye are gods:”*) he reigns not in mere brutish force and fear, 
but in natural justice and conscience, and in the right and autho- 
rity of God himself. Nevertheless, we deny not but that there 
is need of force and fear too, to constrain those to obedience to 
whom the conscience of duty proveth ineffectual. Nor is the 
fear of the civil sovereign’s own sword alone sufficient for this 
neither, unassisted by religion, and the fear of an invisible 
Being omnipotent, who seeth all things, and can punish secret, 
as well as open transgressors, both in this life, and after death; 
which is a thing soconfessedly true, that Atheists have therefore 
retended religion.to have been at first a mere political figment. 
We conclude therefore, that the civil sovereign reigneth not 
merely in the fear of his own power and sword ; but first in the 
justice and authority, and then in the power and fear also 
of God Almighty. And thus much for the first Atheistic 
pretence, from the interests of civil sovereigns. | 
To their second, that sovereignty is essentially infinite, and 
therefore altogether inconsistent with religion, that would limit 
and confine it, we reply, that the right and authority of civil 
sovereigns is not, as these our atheistic politicians ignorantly 
suppose, a mere belluine liberty, but it is a right essentiall 
founded in the being of natural justice, as hath been declared. 
For authority of commanding is such a right, as supposes 
obligation in others to obey, without which it could be nothing 
but mere will and force. But none can be obliged in duty to 
obey but by natural justice; commands, as such, not creating 
obligation, but presupposing it. or, if persons were not before 
obliged to obey, no commands would signify any thing to them. 


the right of God is nothing more than the power of God, in so far as this is considered 
absolutely free, it follows that every physical thing has so much right by nature, as it has 
power to exist and operate.” 
3 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 62. p. 3043. tom. 9. opp. according to the opinion of 
the Stoics: “ For the world is a common house or city, as it were, of gods and men.” 
4 Psalm Ixxxii, 6. on which passage consult the remarks of J. Le Clerc, Comm. in 
Psalmos, p. 408. 409. 
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Wherefore, the first original obligation is not from will, but 
nature. Did obligation to the things of natural justice, as many 
suppose, arise from the will and positive command of God, only 
by reason of punishments threatened, and rewards promised ; 
the consequence of this would be, that no man was good and 
just, but only by accident, and for the sake of something else; 
whereas the goodness of justice or righteousness is intrinsical to 
the thing itself, and this is that which obligeth, (and not any thing 
foreign to it) it being a different species of good from that of 
appetite and private utility, which every man may dispense withal. 
Now, there can be no more infinite justice than there can be an 
infinite rule, or an infinite measure. Justice is essentially a 
determinate thing; and therefore can there not be an infinite 
jus, “right or authority.” If there be any thing in its own 
nature just and obliging, or such as ought to be done; then must 
there of necessity be something unjust or unlawful, which there- 
fore cannot be obligingly commanded by any authority whatso- 
ever. Neither ought this to be thought any impeachment of civil 
authority, it extending universally to all, even to that of the 
Deity itself. The right and authority of God himself, who is 
the supreme sovereign of the universe, is also in like manner 
bounded and circumscribed by justice. God’s will is ruled by 
his justice, and not his justice ruled by his will; and therefore, 
God himself cannot command what is in its own nature unjust. 
And thus have we made it evident, that infinite right and authority 
of doing and commanding any thing without exception, so that 
the arbitrary will of the commander should be the very rule of 
justice itself to others, and consequently might oblige to any 
thing, is an absolute contradiction, and a non-entity; it sup- 
posing nothing to be in its own nature just or unjust; which, if 
there were not, there could be no obligation nor authority at all. 
Wherefore, the Atheists, who would flatter civil sovereigns with 
this infinite right, as if their will ought to be the very rule of” 
justice and conscience, and, upon that pretence, prejudice them 
against religion, do as ill deserve of them, as of religion hereby ; 
they indeed, absolutely divesting them of all right and authority, 
and leaving them nothing but mere brutish force and belluine 
liberty. And could civil sovereigns utterly demolish and destroy 
conscience and religion in the minds of men, (which yet is an 
absolute impossibility) they thinking thereby to make elbow- 
room for themselves, they would certainly bury themselves also 
in the ruins of them. Nevertheless, thus much is true; That 
they in whom the sovereign legislative power of every polity is 
lodged, (whether single persons or assemblies ;) they ale make 
civil laws, and can reverse them at pleasure, though they may 
unquestionably sin against God, in making unjust laws, yet can 
they not sin politically or civilly, as violators or transgressors of 
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those laws cancelled and reversed by them, they being superior to 
them. Nor is this all; but these sovereign legislative powers may 
be said to be absolutealso in another sense, as being avutetSuvor, 
*‘ unjudicable,” or uncensurable by any human court; because, if 
they were so obnoxious, then would that court or power which had 
aright.to judge and censure them, be superior to them; which is 
contrary to the hypothesis. And then, if this power were again 
judicable by some other, there must either be an infinite pro- 
gress, or endless circulation, (a thing not only absurd, but also - 
utterly inconsistent with government and property; because, 
there being no ultimate judgment unappealable from, there 
could never be any final determination of controversies;) or 
else at last, all must be devolved to the multitude of singulars, 
which would be a dissolution of the body politic, and a state of 
anarchy. And thus have we fully confuted the second atheistic 
pretence also, for the “inconsistency of religion with civil 
sovereignty.” 

Their third and last follows: “That private judgment of good 
and evil is contradictious to civil sovereignty, and a body politic, 
this being one artificial man, that must be all governed by one 
reason and will.” But conscience is private judgment of good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful, &c.5 ‘To which we reply that it 
is not religion, but, on the contrary, the principles of these 
atheistic politicians, that unavoidably introduce private judgment 
of good and evil, such as is absolutely inconsistent with civil. 
sovereignty, there being, according to them, nothing in nature of 
a public or common good, nothing of duty or obligation, but all 
private appetite and utility, of which also every man is judge 
for himself. For if this were so, then, whenever any man 
judged it most for his private utility to disobey laws, rebel 
against sovereigns, nay, to poison or stab them, he would be 
unquestionably bound by nature and the reason of his own 
good, as the highest law, to do the same. Neither can these 
atheistic politicians be ever able to bring men out of this state of 
private good, judgment and will, which is natural to them, by 
any artificial tricks and devices, or mere enchantments of words, 
as “artificial justice,” and an “artificial man,” and a “ common 
person” and “will,” and a “public conscience,” and the like. 
Nay, it is observable, that themselves are necessitated by the 
tenor of these their principles, casuistically to allow such private 
judgment and will as is altogether inconsistent with civil 
sovereignty; as, that any man ey lawfully resist in defence of 
his own life; and that they, who have once rebelled, may after- 
wards justly defend themselves by force. Nor indeed can this 


5 The passages of Hobbes in which this doctrine is professed, have already been 
brought forward by us. 
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rivate judgment of men, according to their appetite and utility, 
Be possibly otherwise taken away, than by natural justice, which 
is a thing not of a private, but of a public and common nature ; 
and by conscience, that obligeth to obey all the lawful commands 
of civil sovereigns, though contrary to men’s appetites and private 
interest. Wherefore conscience also is, in itself, not of a private 
and partial, but of a public and common nature; it respecting 
divine laws, impartial justice and equity, and the good of the 
whole, when clashing with our own selfish, good, and ‘private 
utility. This is the only thing that can naturally consociate 
_mankind together, lay a foundation for bodies politic, and take 
away that private will and judgment, according to men’s appetite 
and utility, which is inconsistent with the same; agreeably to 
that of Plato’s:® Té xorvdv cuvdci, rd Tdtov dtaorGg, That “ which 
is of a common and public nature, unites; but that, which is of 
a private, segregates and dissociates.” It is true, indeed, that 
particular persons must make a judgment in conscience for 
themselves, (a public conscience being nonsense and ridiculous, ) 
and that they may also err therein; yet is not the rule neither 
by which conscience judgeth, private; nor itself unaccountable, 
unless in such mistaken fanatics as professedly follow _private 
impulses; but either the natural and eternal laws of God, or 
else his revealed will, things more public than the civil laws of 
any country, and of which others alsomay judge. Nevertheless, 
we deny not but that evil persons may and do sometimes make a 
pretence of conscience and religion, in order to sedition and 
rebellion, as the best ane may be.sabused: but this is not the 
fault of religion, but only of the men; conscience obliging, 
though first to obey God, yet, in subordination to him, the laws 
of civil sovereigns also. To conclude, conscience and religion 
oblige subjects actively to obey all the lawful commands of civil 
sovereigns, or legislative powers, though contrary to their own 
private appetite, interest, and utility; but, when these same 
sovereign legislative powers command unlawful things, conscience, 
though it here obliges to “obey God, rather than man,” yet does 
it, notwithstanding, oblige not to resist. Rom. xiii, “ Whosoever 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” And Matthew 
xxvi. “ All they that take’ the sword, shall perish with the 
sword.” Here is “the patience and the faith of the saints.” 
And thus does religion “give unto Cesar, the things that -are 
Cesar’s, as well as unto God the things that are God's.” 


® De Legibus, lib. 9. p. 660. 

7 In recommending this dogma of the abrogation of men’s .private judgments re- 
specting their own actions, Hobbes was influenced no doubt by the civil wars and sedi- 
tions which at that time miserably harassed Great Britain. For those who had resisted 
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‘And now, having fully confuted all the atheistic grounds, we 
confidently conclude, That the first original of all things was 
neither stupid and senseless matter fortuitously moved, nor a blind 
and nescient, but orderly and methodical plastic nature; nor a 
living matter, having perception or understanding natural, 
without animal sense or consciousness; nor yet did every thing 
exist of itself necessarily from eternity, without a cause. But 


Charles I. and brought this unfortunate monarch to the scaffold, justified their conduct 
upon the plea of conscience, and asserted that the king had issued certain behests 
which the inward monitor residing in their own breasts forbade them to obey. While 
on the other hand, the parties who were favourable to the restoration of the royal 
power, in their turn declared that they were impelled by conscience again to commit 
the destinies of the commonwealth to the care of the offspring of the murdered 
monarch. Hence this philosopher, whose only object was to conciliate the favour of 
those in power, by his profane doctrines, was the foe of all conscience. This dogma of 
his, however, is altogether foul and deformed, and clearly shows that none can be 
citizens in Hobbes’ Commonwealth, unless they are changed into beasts, and deprived of 
all reason. In the first place, it takes away all dignity and authority from the sacred 
volumes, they being the rule by which the judgment of the conscience is formed. For 
what necessity can there be for any rule of the kind in a state, if no one is allowed to pay 
attention to it, or to regulate his life by its precepts. Indeed, Hobbes has left some 
place for religion in his commonwealth, merely for the sake of escaping popular odium: 
but in reality he scouts and despises it. For if the supreme magistrate, as he undis- 
guisedly avows, is its only interpreter, and if it has not the force of law, except the 
magistrate wills—in short, if nothing is to be believed except what he commands to be 
believed, and nothing to be regarded as good, or just, or right, except he declares it to 
be such, it would be better I imagine to banish it altogether, than to give it a placein a 
community where no one can be benefited by it. The same precept requires citizens 
to renounce the use of their own reason, and to cease to be men, For conscience is 
nothing but right reason judging of our actions by the guidance of the law of nature 
‘and of scripture, Wherefore, if all conscience is to be banished from a state, to prevent 
disturbance, it behoves all citizens to confine the whole of their care, like flocks and 
- herds, to their food, and in all other matters to do as they are commanded. Un- 
doubtedly, reason is a great evil, and ought by all means to be got rid of, if its use is 
. pernicious to the welfare of the commonwealth, in which that of all the citizens is com- 
prised. Lastly, if this doctrine is admitted, human life will be a compound of injustice 
wickedness, and iniquity. For if no one in any undertaking is allowed to consult his 
own conscience, in order to learn what is conformable and what is repugnant to right, 
he will be at liberty to follow his own inclinations, and to do whatever he conceives to 
make for his own interests, provided he commits no act that is interdicted by the civil 
laws. Supposing that those who are engaged in commerce, or who enter into compact 
with others, pay no heed to conscience, nay, are commanded to disregard it, an infinity 
of wrongs will take place, and will admit of taking place with impunity. In short 
the whole of this doctrine of Hobbes’ is childish and nugatory. Let the man argue as 
he likes, it is clearly impossible for any state to subsist, unless each individual 
exercises a private judgment upon his own actions. Let us imagine to ourselves a 
community such us this philosopher had in view, in which the chief magistrate has all 
the power, and no law but the civil is in force, all the laws of nature and revelation 
being disregarded. Still, I suppose, in this commonwealth every man ought to decide 
whether or not anything he wishes to perform is conformable to the laws laid down by 
the sovereign. A supporter of Hobbes would be insane were he to deny this. For if 
it be incumbent upon citizens to obey the laws, and to live according to their rule, the 
very necessity of the thing requires also that they should compare their own actions 
with these laws, and see whether they are in accordance or at variance with them. 
Consequently, wherever law is, there of necessity must be the private judgment 
of the citizens, or ,conscience ; and those who, to prevent any evil to a common- 
wealth, advocate the abrogation of conscience, at the same time advocate the abolition 
of law and the commonwealth. 
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there is one only necessary existent, the cause of all other things; 
and this an absolutely perfect Being, infinitely good, wise, and 
powerful; who hath made all that was fit to be made, and 
according to the best wisdom, and exerciseth an exact providence 
over all: whose name ought to be hallowed, and separated from 
all other things: ‘To whom be all honour, and glory, and wor- 
ship, forever and ever. Amen.” : 
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PREFACE. 


. Tae Author of the following treatise was the very learned Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, whose name is so well known to them that are acquainted 
with the best authors, as to'render it needless to say more in behalf of 
this piece, than that it was composed by the same person that wrote the 
“ True Intellectual System of the Universe.” This Author, being early 
prepared with a nice skill in most of the learned languages, and having 
joined to a clear and solid judgment an indefatigable application to 
study, began soon to form vast designs for the service of religion: and 
in subserviency thereto to reduce his large treasure of learning to proper 
heads' or subjects, which he purposed one time or other to improve into 
complete discourses. ; 

He lived in an age when the disputes concerning liberty and neces- 
sity, mingling with the political schemes of the leaders of opposite 
parties, helped to cause strong convulsions in the state, and to spread no 
less fatal an influence upon the principles and manners of the generality 
of people. For debauchery, scepticism, and infidelity, as he complains,* 
flourished in his time, and grew up, in his opinion, from the doctrine of 


the fatal necessity of all actions and events, as from its proper root.t 


Such a belief, upon whatsoever grounds or principles maintained, as he 
conceived, did serve the design of atheism and undermine Christianity 


and all religion ; as taking away all guilt and blame, punishments and __. 


rewards: and plainly rendered a day of judgment ridiculous. And he 
_ thought it evident, that some in those days pursued those notions in 
order to that end. 

These sentiments disposed him to bend much of his study this way, 
and to read over all the ancient philosophers and moralists, which he did 
with great accuracy. He then set himself to gather and answer all the 
ancient and modern arguments, for the necessity of all actions, which 
had been maintained by several persons, upon very different grounds. 


* Epistle Dedicatory before his Intellectual System. 
+ Preface to the Intellectual System. 
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And many of his collections of this kind still remain, as so many monu- 
ments of his copious reading, judgment, and industry. 

He accordingly distinguished three sorts of fatality, that he might 
treat of each apart. First, natural or material, which excluding God out 
of the scheme, and supposing senseless matter necessarily moved, to be 
the first principle and cause of all things, is truly and properly the 
atheistical fate. This he found defended by Epicurus of old, and to 
refute him and the other assertors of the atomic material necessity, he 
published his learned and unanswerable book, which he entitled “ The. 
Intellectual System of the Universe.” 

Secondly, theologic or divine fate, which indeed allows in words the 
existence of that perfect Intellectual Being, distinct from matter, whom 
we call God: yet affirming that God irrespectively decrees and deter- 
mines all things, evil as well as good, doth in effect make all actions 
alike necessary to us. In consequence whereof, God's will is not regu- 
lated by; his essential and immutable goodness and justice: God is a 
mere arbitrary will omnipotent : and in respect to us, moral good and 
evil are positive things, and not so in their own nature, that is, things 
are good or bad because they are commanded or forbidden, and that 
which is now good might have been bad, and bad good, if the pure will 
of God at first had not determined them to be what they are at present. 

Thirdly, the Stoical Fate, which constrains also the natural and moral 
-actioris of the Universe, and makes necessity to be so intrinsical to the 
’ nature of every thing, as that no being or action could possibly be 
otherwise than it is. For all things, according to this notion, depend in 
* achain of causes, all in themselves necessary, from the first principle of 
Being, who pre-ordered every event before it fell out, so as to leave no 
room to liberty or contingency any where in the world. 

These two last hypotheses of fatalism were but lightly touched in his 
“ Intellectual System,” because he intended to give them a more parti- 
cular and more ample consideration: however, ill health, a short life, or 
other reasons we know not, hindered him from finishing what the world 
earnestly expected, and no one that survived him was able to supply. 

It is probable, that foreseeing the length of the work, and some of the 
hindrances that afterwards fell out to retard and defeat it, he thought it 
best to contract his undertaking, and to treat in smaller volumes of 
those points that he judged to be most material and principal in this 
controversy. | 

In this view he drew up the book with which the world is now pre- 
sented, wherein he proves the falkeness of the consequences with respect 
to natural justice and morality in God, which are deducible from the 
principles of those that maintain the second sort of fate, denominated 
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by him theologic. And thus it may be reckoned to be a sequel in part 
of his first book against material fate. Had it come abroad as early as 
it was written, it had served for a proper antidote to the poison in some 
of Mr. Hobbes’ and other writings, who revived in that age the ex- 
ploded opinions of Protagoras and other ancient Greeks, and took away 
the essential and eternal discrimination of moral good and evil, of just 
and unjust, and made them all arbitrary productions of divine or human 
will. 
Against the aneient and modern patrons of this doctrine no one hath 
written better than Dr. Cudworth. His book is indeed a demonstration 
of the truth of the contrary opinion ; and is drawn up with that beauty, 
clearness and strength, as must delight as well as convince the reader, if 
I may judge of the affection of others, from the effect it had on me. It 
will certainly give a just idea of the writer's good one as well as vast 
learning. ; 
We are not certain that this treatise is quite so perfect as the author — 
designed it: but it appears from the MS. that he transcribed the best 
part of it with his own hand, as if it was epecauy to have been sent to 
the press. . 
‘His death following not long ee this, with several other manu- 
scripts, was locked up from the sight of the world for many years, and 
at last came into the hands of his grandson Francis Cudworth Masham, 
~ Esq., one of the masters in Chancery, whose temper is too beneficent 
and communicative to deprive the public any longer of a work that 
promises much benefit to it. 
It is well known, that the loose principles, with regard to morality, 
that are opposed in this book, are defended by too many in our time. 
It is hoped also that the new controversies springing up, that have some 
relation to this subject, may be cleared and shortened by the reasons 
herein proposed. However that be, a book of sound sense and true 
learning is at all times in fashion: and if any the least good’ shall 
follow, as there may mueh good from the publication of it; or if even 
the memory of so great a man inal! parts of learning, divine and human, 
who was an honour to Emanuel College, where he was educated, and 
to Christ's College, where he afterwards presided, and indeed to the 
whole University of Cambridge, which he adorned, shall by these 
means be revived and perpetuated, it cannot be said to be published 
_unseasonably. 


E. Duresmr. 
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BOOK I. 


Caap, I.—That there have been some in all ages, who have maintained that good and 
evil, just and unjust, were not naturally and immutably so, but only by human 
laws and appointment. An account of the most ancient of them from Plato and 
Aristotle ; as also from Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch. Also in this latter age 
some have affirmed that there is no incorporeal substance nor any natural difference 
of good and evil, just and unjust. The opinion of some modern theologers pro- 
posed, with its necessary consequences, owned by some of them, by others 
disowned ; but all agreeing in this, that things morally good and evil, just 
and unjust, are not so by nature, and antecedent to the divine command, but 
by the divine command and institution. CHap. II.—That good and evil, 
just and unjust, honest and dishonest, cannot be arbitrary things without 
nature made by will. Every thing must by its own nature ‘be what it is, and 
nothing else. That even in positive laws and commands, it is not mere will 
that obligeth, but the natures of good and evil, just and unjust, really existing. 
The distinction betwixt things naturally and positively good and evil, more clearly 
explained. No positive command makes any thing morally good or evil, just or 
unjust ; nor can oblige otherwise than by virtue of what is naturally just. Crap. 
III.—That the opinion of those who affirm that moral good and evil, just and 
unjust, depend upon the arbitrary will of God, implies a contradiction. The 
essences of things not convertible into one another. Particular essences depend 
not on the arbitrary will of God. That there is in God a nature of goodness 
superior to wisdom, which measures and determines his wisdom, as this does his 
will. A mystical or enigmatical répresentation of the nature of God. 


BOOK II. 


Crap. I.—That, to avoid the force of what is above demonstrated, some philosophers 
have denied that there was any immutable nature or essence, affirming all being 
and knowledge to be fantastical and relative, of whom Protagoras, the Abderite, 
was the chief: whose intent in proposing it, and a consequence thereof was, the 
destroying of all morality, and to disprove the absolute and immutable nature of 
good and evil, just and unjust. CHap. II.—The pretences or grounds for this 
opinion considered. That it was grounded on the Heraclitical philosophy, which 

introduced a moveable essence, affirming that nothing stood, but all things moved. 
Protagoras’s inference from hence, who to the Heraclitical added the old atomical 
Phenician philosophy, and by this mixture made up his own. Caap. III.—That 
the atomical or mechanical philosophy was known to Protagoras, who lived 
before Democritus. A brief account of it. That by the motion of particles all 
things are generated and corrupted is asserted by him, and that all sensible quali- 
ties are nothing without us, but only passions and sensations in us. CHap. IV.— 
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That the atomical philosophy is more ancient than the Trojan war, and was in- 
vented by one Moschus, a Sidonian. That this Moschis, the Pheenician, is the 
same with Mochus the physiologer, who is the same with Moses, the Jewish 
lawgiver. That Plato and Aristotle were not unacquainted with this Phoenician 
philosophy, which was rejected by Plato, because abused to scepticism, as also by 
Aristotle ; but revived by Epicurus, who so blended it with impiety and immo- 
rality, that it soon sunk again. It hath been successfully restored in the last age. 
Cuap. V.—That the paradoxes Protagoras and others grounded on this atomical 
philosophy are absurd and contradictious, and inconsequent from it; and the 
assertion that nothing is absolutely true, but only relatively to him that thinks so, 
is no less absurd, and overturns itself. CHap. VI.—That these assertions of 
Protagoras, “ Knowledge is sense, and knowledge is but fantastical and relative,” 
are effectually overturned by the atomical philosophy; of which the genuine 
result is, that sense alone is not the judge of what does really and absolutely exist, 
but that there is another principle in us superior to sense. 


BOOK ITI. 


Cuap. I.~-What sense is, and that it is not knowledge. How sensation is performed. 
The soul is passive in sensation, though not altogether so. Various kinds of sen- 
sations. Cap, II.—That sense is a confused perception obtruded on the soul 
from without, but knowledge the active energy of an unpassionate power in the 
soul, which is vitally united to the body. The difference betwixt sensitive and 
intellectual cogitation, and their different uses in general. Cuap. IIJ.—The 
difference between sense or sensation gnd intellection or Knowledge, described 
more accurately in five particulars, with a further explication and demonstration 
from Plato. Cuar. IV.—A further proof that sense is not science, illustrated by 
several instances, Sense is only a seeming or appearance of things corporeal 
existing, which may be though the things have not a real existence. Reasons of 
this. Phantasms and sensible ideas are really or materially the same things. 
Phantasms voluntary and involuntary. That Phantasms may become sensations, 
and 6 contra, 


BOOK IV. 


Cnar. I.—That Knowledge is an inward active energy of the mind, not arising from 
things acting from without. Sense is not a mere passion, but a passive perception 
of the soul, having something of vital energy, and is a cogitation. Theimmediate 
objects of intellection not things without the mind, but the ideas of the mind 
itself, which is not weakened by the most radiant and illustrious truths, as the - 
sense is by what is exceedingly sensible. Hath a criterion in itself whereby to 
know when it hath found what it sought. Two kinds of perceptive cogitations in 
the soul, the one passive, which are either dioSjpara, “ sensations,” or dayrdac- 
para, “imaginations;” the other kind are called yvonpara. That the vonpara 
are not raised out of the phantasmata by the intellectus agens. Cuap. 11.— That 
some ideas of the mind proceed not from outward sensible objects, but arise from 
the inward activity of the mind itself. The cause of men’s mistake herein. How 
far the passion of sense reaches, and where the mind’s activity begins. Sense no 
competent judge of the reality of relative ideas, which though they were mere 
notions of the mind or modes of conceiving, yet it follows not that they have no 
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reality. They are not disagreeable to the reality of things, and so not false. The 
beauty, the strength, and ability of natural and corporeal things depend upon these 
relations and proportions. Instances proposed to illustrate this matter. All the 
ideas of things artificial have something in them that never came from sense. This 
true of plants and animals. No essential difference betwixt natural compounded 
and artificial things. Sense has no idea of the cogitative being joined to rational 
animals, nor of the universe as it is one corporeal frame, much less of the ideas or 
modes of thinking beings. Cuap. III.—That even simple corporeal things, 
passively perceived by sense, are known or understood only by the active power of 
the mind. That sensation ‘is not knowledge of these things, much less any 
secondary result from sense. Besides Asthemata and phantasmata, there must 
be noemata or intelligible ideas coming from the mind itself, This confirmed and 
illustrated by several instances and similitudes. That there is an intelligible idea 
of a triangle inwardly exerted from the mind, distinct from the phantasm or sen- 
sible idea ; both which may be in the mind together. Some sensible ideas not 
impressed on the soul by things without. That sense is a kind of speech of out- 
ward nature conversing with the mind. Two kinds of perceptive powers in the 
soul, Knowledge does not begin but end in individuals. A double error of 
vulgar philosophers. Immediate objects of all geometrical science are the 
intelligible and universal ideas of a triangle, &c. exerted from the mind, and 
comprehended in it. CHap. IV.—That individual material things cannot be the 
immediate objects of intellection and knowledge, besides which there must be 
some other kind of beings or entities, as the immediate objects of them, such 
things as do not flow, but remain immutably the same. The immutable entities, 
what they are, from whence, and where they exist. That there is an eternal 
mind, from which all created understandings are constantly furnished with ideas. 
Conclusion, that wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, are eternal and self-sub- 
sistent things, superior to matter, and all sensible things. Car. V.—That the 
intelligible notions of things, though existing only’ in the mind, are not figments of 
the mind, but have an immutable nature. The criterion of truth. The opinion 
that nothing can be demonstrated to be true absolutely, but only hypothetically, 
refuted. Whatever is clearly intelligible, is absolutely true. Though men are 
often deceived, and think they clearly comprehend what they do not; it follows 
not that they can never be certain that they clearly comprehend any thing. The 
conclusion ‘with Origen, that science and knowledge is the only firm thing in the 
world, CuHap. VI.—In what sense the essences of things are eternal and immu- 
table. Every thing is what it is, to seience or knowledge whether absolutely or 
relatively, unchangeable by any mind : So that if moral good and evil, just and 
unjust, in things‘so denominated, as the actions or souls of men, they must have 
some certain natures unalterable by any will or opinion. That the soul is not a 
mere rasa tabula. That it is in order of nature before the body and matter, does 
not result out of it, but commands, governs, and rules it, The whole corporeal 
world a heap of dust and atoms. There can be no such thing as morality unless 
there be a God, The commendation of the atomical philosophy successfully 
revived by Cartesius. Epicurus taxed for his sottishness, 
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BOOK L—CHAPTER L 


As the vulgar generally look no higher for the original of 
moral good and evil, just and unjust, than the codes and pan- 
dects, the tables and laws of their country and religion, so there 
have not wanted pretended philosophers in all ages who have 
asserted nothing to be good and evil, just and unjust, ¢ice 
kat axivhrwe, “naturally and immutably ;” but that all these 
things were Serica, vouepa, Wnpiopatwdn, “ positive, arbitrary, 
and factitious only.” Such Plato mentions in his tenth book 
de Legibus, who maintained, Ta Sfxata ovd civac tO wapamav 
dbae, ard’ augisBnrovvrag dtareAciv adAhAore kal peratiseuévoug 
ast ravra’ a 8 Gv peraOwvrat cat Grav, rére xbpia Exacta eivat 
yeyvopueva téexvy Kat Toi¢ vdéporc, aAX’ ov Of Tit Pbou, “That 
nothing at all was naturally just, but men changing their opinions 
concerning them perpetually, sometimes made one thing just, 
sometimes another; but whatsoever is decreed and constituted, 
that for the time is valid, being made so by arts and laws, but. 
not by any nature of its own.” And again in his Theetetus, 
"Ev roic Stalote Kat adixorc, Kat dalore Kai avoctoie, é3éXovew 
toxuplZeaDa we ovk éori pice avTwy vvdiv ovalay EavTov Exov, 
GAAG To Kowa SdEav rovTo yiverat GANS Tore Stav 86Ey Kat Saov 
Gv doxg xpdvor’ kal Saou O& py wavramac Tov Ipwraydpouv Adyov 
Aéyovow Wee THC THY sogiay ayovo, “ As to things just and 
unjust, holy and unholy, not only the Protagoreans (of whom we 
shall treat afterward), but many other philosophers also con- 
fidently affirm, that none of these things have in nature any 
essence of their own, but whatsoever is decreed by the authority. 
of the city, that is truly such when it is so decreed, and for so 
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long time, viz. just or unjust, holy or unholy.” And Aristotle 
more than once takes notice of this opinion in his Ethics: 
Ta d2 kaXa kat ra Olkata rept Wy H TloAcreKy oxomeirat, rooabrny 
Zxer Stapopay Kal wAavny Wore Soxeiv vduw pdvov eivar, pioe Se 
un,* “ Things honest and just, which politics are conversant about, 
have so great a variety and uncertamty in them, that they seem 
to be only by law, and not by nature.” And afterwards, lib. 5. 
cap. 10. after he had divided 76 Sfxatov woArrixdy, “ that which is 
politically just,” into guotédy, i. e. “natural,” ro ravraxou riHy 
avrny Exov dévauy, “which has every where the same force,” 
and vopipor, i.e. “legal,” 6 & apxiic ovdivy duadéon otrwe Fj 
GdXAwe’ bray 8% Swvra, dcadévet, “which before there be a law 
made, is indifferent, but when once the law is made, is deter- 
mined to be just or unjust :” which legal just and unjust (as he 
afterward expresses it) are duo rotc pérpoic otvnpoic «at 
otrnpote, “like to wine and wheat measures, as pints and 
bushels,” which are not every where of an equal bigness, being 
commonly lesser with those that sell and greater with those that 
buy: then he adds, Aoxet 82 évlore wavra elvat roravra, bre Td 
piv dbce axlyntrov kal ravraxov Thy abryny Eya Sébvauy, Women TO 
wip «ai évSdde cal év Tlégoacc kale. Ta d& dixata xivobpeva 
épwat, “ Some there are that think that there is no other just or 
unjust, but what is made by law and men, because that which is 
natural is immutable, and hath every where the same force, as 
fire burns alike here and in Persia; but they see that jura and 
justa, rights and just things are every where different.” 

2. The philosophers particularly noted for this opinion in 
Plato, are Protagoras in his Theztetus, Polus and Callicles in 
his Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Glauco in his Politics; but 
Diogenes Laértiusf tells us of some others, as of Archelaus, 
Socrates’ master, that held 7d Ofcaov slvae xat rd alioypov 
ov ptoe adAa vouw, “that just and dishonest are not so by 
nature but by law;” and (as I conceive){ Democritus; for 
after he had set down his opinion concerning happiness, or the 
chief end, he adds this as part of the Democritical philosophy, 
Towuta voutya elvat, which I understand thus, that things ac- 
counted just or unjust, are all factitious or artificial things, not 
natural; nothing being real or natural but atoms and vacuum, 
as the following words are, pice 52 aroua cat xevdv. The same is 
noted by Diogenes§ also concerning Aristippus, Plato’s contem- 
porary, that he asserted unédty elvar pice Slcaov ff kaddv 7 aia xpdr, 
adAd vouw kal 23a, “that nothing was good or evil otherwise 
than by law or custom.” And Plutarch, in the Life of Alexan- 
der, tells us of Anaxarchus, that wds Aristotle’s equal, that when 
Alexander repenting, sadly lamented the death of Clitus, whom 


. ™ Arist. Eth. Nicom. lib. 1. cap. 1. + Lib. 2. segm: 16. 
t Lib. 9. segm. 45. § Lib. 2. sect. 193. 
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he had rashly slain, he read this lecture of philosophy to him to 
comfort him, ray rd roaxX2v bd TOU KpaTovVTOC, eee elvai,* 
“that whatsoever is done by the supreme power, is ipso facto 
just.” And Pyrrho, the Eliensic philosopher, and father of the 
Sceptics, that was Anaxarchus’ scholar, seems to have been dog- 
matical in nothing else but this, odre kaXov ovre aiaypdv, ovTE 
Gdixov, kat duolwe emi tmavrwy pndey elvae rp GAnLeig, vdpy 88 
kal Ete wavra rove avtowmrouc moarrey,t “ that there is nothing 
good or shameful, just or unjust, and so likewise as to all things, 
that there is nothing so in truth, but that men do all things 


according to law and custom.” 


3. After these succeeded Epicurus, the reviver of the Demo- 
critical philosophy, the frame of whose principles must needs 
lead him to deny justice and injustice to be natural things; and 
therefore he determines that they arise wholly from mutual 
pacts and covenants of men made for their own convenience and 
utility, and laws resulting from thence. “Oca rav Zobwv ph 
yovvaro auvaInkac Toicoyat Tag Urip tov pn BAamrev, adda. 
pnd: BAdwreaat, od TavTa OVIEv eatt OVSE Slkatov OVOE AOLKOV. 
waaituc o& Kal Tv 2Ivav dca pH Hdbvaro 7H EBobAETO TAa¢ cuUV- 
Ihkag wotota rac vrép rou uy PAamreav pnd? BAarrecBar’ ovK 
qv ti Kad’ gaurd Sucatocbvn, GAAG év raig pera GAAHAWY suYTpO- 

aic, kad’ émnAlkouc Shore asl rémove ouvOhKn Tic Uri TOU mh - 

Aarrev 7} BAatreaSat,t “ Those living creatures that could not 
make mutual covenants together not to hurt, nor to be hurt by 
one another, could not for this cause have any such thing as just 
or unjust amongst them. And there is the same reason for those 
nations that either will not, or cannot make such. mutual com- 
pacts not to hurt one another. For there is no such thing as 
justice by itself, but only in the mutual congresses of men, 
wheresoever they have entered together into covenant not to 
hurt one another.” The late compiler of the Epicurean system 
expresses this philosopher’s meaning after this manner: Sunt 
quidam qui existimant ea que justa sunt, esse secundum pro- 
priam invariatamque naturam justa, et leges non ista justa facere,. 
sed duntaxat prescribere juxta eam quam habent naturam; 
verum res non ita se habet,§ “ ‘There are some that think that 
those things that are just, are just according to their proper, 
unvaried nature, and that the laws do not make them just, but 
only prescribe according to that nature which they have. But 
the thing is not so.” 

After Epicurus, Carneades the author of the New Academy, 
as Lactantius|| testifieth, was also a zealous assertor of the same 
doctrine. 


* Page 695. tom. 1. opp. + Diog. Laertius, lib. 9. segm. 61. 
t The words of Epicurusin his Kupiae Adgat, sect. 35. 36. in Laért. lib. 10. sect. 150. 
§ Gassendus Syntagm. par. 3. cap. 25. {| Instit. Divin. lib. 5. cap. 14. 
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4. And since in this latter age the physiological hypotheses of 
Democritus and Epicurus have been revived, and successfully 
applied to the solving of some of the phenomena of the visible 
world, there have not wanted those that have endeavoured to 
vent also those other paradoxes of the same philosophers, viz. 
“That there is no incorporeal substance, nor any natural differ- 
ence of good and evil, just and unjust ;” and to recommend the 
same under a show of wisdom, as the deep and profound mysteries 
of the atomical or corpuscular philosophy. As if senseless 
matter and atoms were the original of all things, according to 
that song of old Silenus in the poet: ; 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animsque marisque fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis; ut his exordia primis 

» Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis.* 


‘“‘ He sung the secret seeds of nature’s frame; 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball.” 


Of this sort is that late writer of ethics and politics, who 
asserts, doctrinas de justo et injusto, bono et malo, prefer leges 
in unaquaque civitate constitutas, authenticas esse nullas; et 
utrum aliqua actio justa vel injusta, bona vel mala futura sit, a 
nemine inquirendum esse, preterquam ab iis, ad quos legum 
suarum interpretationem civitas demandaverit, “that there are 
no authentic doctrines concerning just and unjust, good and evil, 
except the laws which are established in every city: and that it 
concerns none to inquire whether an action shall be reputed just 
or unjust, good or evil, except such only whom the community 
have appointed to be the interpreters of their laws.” 

And again: Ad civitatem pertinet etiam Christianam, quid sit 
justitia, quid injustitia, sive peccatum contra justitiam, determi- 
nare,f “ Even a Christian government hath power to determine 
»what is righteous, and what is the transgression of it.” 

And he gives us the same over again in English: “In the 
state of nature nothing can be unjust; the notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice have there no place; where there is 
no common power, there is no law; where no law, no trans- 
gression.”{ “ No law can be unjust.”§ Nay, témperance is no 
more gice, “naturally ” according to this civil (or rather uncivil) 
philosopher, than justice. ‘ Sensuality in that sense in which it 
is condemned, hath no place till there be laws.”|| 

5. But whatsoever was the true meaning of these philosophers, 
_ that affirm justice and injustice to be only by law, and not by 


* Virg. Eclog. 6. | + Hobbes, De Cive, p. 343. 
+ Leviathan, p. 63. § Ib. p. 182, | Ib. p. 25. 
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nature (of which I shall discourse afterwards), certain it is that 
divers modern theologers do not only seriously, but zealously 
contend in like manner, that there is nothing absolutely, intrin- 
sically, and naturally good. and evil, just and unjust, antece- 
dently to any positive command or prohibition of God; but that 
the arbitrary will and pleasure of God (that is, an omnipotent 
Being devoid of all essential and natural justice), by its com- 
mands and prohibitions, is the first and only rule and measure 
thereof. Whence it follows unavoidably, that nothing can be 
imagined so grossly wicked, or so foully unjust or dishonest, 
but if it were sugposed to be commanded by this omnipotent 
Deity, must needs upon that hypothesis forthwith become holy, 
just, and righteous. For though the ancient fathers of the 
Christian church were very abhorrent from this doctrine (as 
shall be showed hereafter), yet it crept up afterward in the 
scholastic age; Ockham being among the first that maintained 
nullum actum malum esse nisi quatenus a Deo prohibitum, et 
qui non possit fieri bonus si a Deo precipiatur; et e converso, 
“that there is no act evil but.as it is prohibited by God, and 
which cannot be made good if it be commanded by God. And 
so on the other hand as to good.” And herein Petrus Alliacus 
and Andreas de Novo Castro, with others, quickly followed him. 

But this .doctrine hath been since chiefly promoted and 
advanced by such as think nothing so essential to the Deity as 
uncontrollable power and arbitrary will, and therefore that God 
could not be God if there should be any thing evil in its own 
nature which he could not do; and who impute such dark 
counsels and dismal actions unto God, as cannot be justified 
otherwise than by saying’ that whatsoever God can be supposed 
to or will, will be for that reason good or just, because he 
wills it. 7 

Now the necessary and unavoidable consequences of this 
opinion are such as these: Amare Deum ¢ice esse pi 
et moraliter bonum solummodo, quia a Deo jubetur: prohibere 
Dei amorem vel precipere Dei odium, non pugnare cum Dei 
natura, sed tantum cum voluntate libera. Non repugnare juri 
divino naturali preecipere peccata. Deum posse imperare blas- 
phemiam, perjurium, mendacium, &c. Deum posse precipere 
contrarium, ut omnibug preceptis decalogi, ita potissimum primo, 
secundo, tertio. Sanctitatem non esse conformitatem cum natura 
Dei; Deum posse hominem obligare ad impossibile; Deum 
nullam habere naturalem inclinationem in bonum creaturarum ; 
Deum jure posse creaturam insontem eternis cruciatibus dam- 
nare, “ That to love God is by nature an indifferent thing, and 
is morally good only, because it is commanded by God; that to 
prohibit the love of God, or command the hatred of God, is not 
inconsistent with the nature of God, but only with his free will; 
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that it is not inconsistent with the natural equity of God to 
command blasphemy, perjury, lying, &c. That God may com- 
mand what is contrary, as to all the precepts of the Decalogue, 
so especially to the first, second, third; that holiness is not a 
conformity with the nature of God; that God may oblige man 
to what is impossible; that God hath no natural inclination to 
the good of the creatures; that God can justly doom an innocent 
creature to eternal torment.” All which propositions, with 
others of like kind, are word for word asserted by some late 
authors. Though I think not fit to mention the name of any of 
them in this Ison excepti only one, Jqannes Szydlovius,* 
who in a book published at Franeker, hath professedly avowed 
and maintained the grossest of them. And yet neither he, nor 
the rest, are to be thought any more blameworthy herein than 
many others, that holding the same preniises have either dissem- 
bled or disowned those conclusions which unavoidably follow 
therefrom: but rather to be commended for their openness, 
simplicity, and ingenuity, in representing their opinion nakedly 
to the world, such as indeed it 1s, without any veil or mask. 
Wherefore since there are so many, both philosophers and 
theologers, that seemingly and verbally acknowledge such things 
as moral good and eal just and unjust, that contend notwith- 
standing that these are not gio “by namre,” but Séce, “in- 
stitution,” and that there is nothing naturally or immutably just 
or unjust; I shall from hence fetch the rise of this ethical dis- 
course or inquiry weol Tw ayaSwv kal Kaxwr, dualwy cal adikwy, 
KaA@y Kat aloxpwyv, “concerning things good and evil, just and 
unjust, laudable and shameful (for so i find these words fre- 
quently used as synonymous in Plato and other ancient authors): 
demonstrating in the. first place, that if there be any thing at all 
good or evil, just or unjust, there must of necessity be Seas 
puoikdy kat axlynrov, “something naturally and immutably good 
and just.” And from thence I shall proceed afterward to show 
what this Sixatov @votkbv, axlvnrov, kal auavioyv, “natural, immu- 
table, and eternal justice is,” with the branches and species of it. 





CHAPTER II... 


1, Wherefore in the first place, it is a thing which we shall 
very easily demonstrate, That moral. good and evil, just and 
unjust, honest and dishonest (if they be not mere names without 
any signification, or names, for nothing else, but willed and com- 
manded, but have a reality in respect of the persons obliged to 


* Vindicie questionum aliquot difficilium. 
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do and avoid them), cannot possibly be arbitrary things, made by 
will without nature; because it is universally true, that things 
are what they are, not by. will but by nature. As for example, 
things are white by whiteness, and black by blackness, triangular 
by triangularity, and round by rotundity, like by likeness, and 
equal by equality, that is, by such certain natures of their own. 
Neither can Omnipotence itself (to speak with reverence) by 
mere will make a thing white or black without whiteness or 
blackness ; that is, without such certain natures, whether we 
consider them as qualities in the objects without us according to 
the Peripatetical philosophy, or ascertain dispositions of parts 
in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, which beget 
those sensations or phantasms of white and black in us. Or, to 
instance in geometrical figures, Ommipotence itself cannot by 
mere will make a body triangular, without having the nature 
and properties of a triangle in it; that is, without having three 
angles equal to two right ones, nor -circular without the nature 
of a circle; that is, without having a circumference equidistant 
every where from the centre or middle point. Or lastly, to 
instance in things relative only; omnipotent will cannot make 
things like or equal one to another, without the natures of 
likeness and equality. The reason whereof is plain, because all 
these things imply a manifest contradiction; that things should 


be what they are not. And this is a truth fundamentally 


necessary to all knowledge, that contradictories cannot be true; 
for otherwise, nothing would be seeder true or false. Now 
things may as well be made white or black by mere will, without 
whiteness or blackness, equal and unequal, without equality and 
inequality, as morally good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest, debita and illicita, by mere will, without any nature 
of goodness, justice, honesty. For though the will of God be 
the supreme efficient cause of all things, and can produce into 
being or existence, or reduce into nothing what it pleaseth, 
yet it is not the formal cause of any thing besides itself, as 
the schoolmen have determined, in these words, Deum ipsum 
non posse supplere locum cause formalis, “ That God himself 
cannot supPy the place of a formal cause ;” and therefore it 
cannot supply the formal cause, or nature of justice or injustice, 
honesty or FA Now all that we have hitherto said 
amounts to no more than this, that it is impossible any thing 


should be by will only, that is, without a nature or entity, or: 


that the nature and essence of any thing should be arbitrary. 

2. And since a thing cannot be made any thing by mere will 
without a being or nature, every thing must be necessarily and 
immutably determined by its own nature, and the nature of 
things be that which it is, and nothing else. For though the 
will and power of God have an absolute, infinite and unlimited 
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command upon the existences of all created things to make them 
to be, or not to be at pleasure; yet when things exist, they are 
what they are, this or that, absolutely or relatively, not by will 
or arbitrary command, but by the necessity of their own nature. 
There is no such thing as an arbitrarious essence, mode or rela- 
tion, that may be made inuifferently any thing at pleasure ; for 
an arbitrarious essence is a being without a nature, a contra- 
diction, and therefore a nonentity. Wherefore the natures of 
justice and injustice cannot be arbitrarious things, that may be 
applicable by will indifferently to any actions or dispositions 
whatsoever. For the modes of all subsistent beings, and the 
relations of things to one another, are immutably and necessaril 
what they are, and not arbitrary, being not by will but by 
nature. | 7 

3. Now the necessary consequence of that which we have 
hitherto said is this, That it is so far from being true, that all 
moral good and evil, just and unjust are mere arbitrary and 
factitious things, that are created wholly by will; that (if we 
would speak properly) we must needs say that nothing is morally 
good or evil, just or unjust by mere will without nature, because 
every thing is what it is by nature, and not by will. ‘For though 
it will be objected here, that when God, or civil powers command 
a thing to be done, that was not before debitum or illicitum, 
“ obligatory or unlawful,” the thing willed or commanded doth 
forthwith become Afgov or debitum, “ obligatory,” that which 
ought to be done by creatures and subjects respectively ; in which 
the nature of moral good or evil is commonly conceived to consist. 
And therefore if all good and evil, just and unjust be not the 
creatures of mere will (as many assert) yet at least positive things 
must needs owe all their morality, their good and evil to mere 
will without nature; yet notwithstanding, if we well consider it, 
we shall find that even in positive commands themselves, mere 
will doth not make the thing commanded just or debitum, “ obli- 
gatory,” or beget and create any obligation to obedience; but that 
it is natural justice or equity, which gives to one the right or 
authority of commanding, and begets in another duty and obli- 
gation to obedience. Therefore it is observable, that laws and 
commands do not run thus, to will that this or that thing shall be- 
come justum or injustum, debitum or illicifum, “ just or unjust, 
obligatory or unlawful;” or that men shall be obliged or bound 
to obey; but only to require that something be done or not done, 
or otherwise to menace punishment to the transgressors thereof. 
For it was never heard of, that any one founded all his authority 
of commanding others, and others obligation or duty to obey his 
commands, in a law of his own making, that men should be 
required, obliged, or bound to obey him.” Wherefore since the 
thing’ willed in all laws is not that men should be bound or 
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obliged to obey; this thing cannot be the product of the mere 


will of the commander, but it must proceed from something 
else; namely, the right or authority of the commander, which is 
founded in natural justice and equity, and an antecedent obli- 
gation to obedience in the subjects; which things are not made 
by laws, but presupposed before all ‘faws to make them valid. 
And if it should be imagined, that any one should make a positive 
law to require that others should be obliged, or bound to obey 
him, every one would think such a law ridiculous and absurd ; 
for if they were obliged before, then this law would be in vain, 
and: to no purpose; and if they were not before obliged, then 
they could not be obliged by any positive law, because they were 
not previously bound to obey such a person’s commands ; so that 
obligation to obey all positive laws is older than all laws, and 
previous or antecedent to them. Neither is it a thing that is arbi- 
trarily made by will, or can be the object of command, but that 
which either is or is not by nature. And if this were not 
morally good and just in its own nature before any positive 
command of God, that God should be obeyed by his creatures, 
the bare will of God himself could not beget an obligation upon 
any to do what he willed and commanded, because the nature of 
things do not depend upon will, being not ytyvéueva but dvra, 
“ things that are arbitrarily made,” but “things that are.” To 
conclude therefore, even in positive laws and commands it is not 
mere will that obligeth, but the natures of good and evil, just 
and unjust, really existing in the world. 

4, erefore that common distinction betwixt things, ¢dica 
and @éce, “ things naturally and positively good and evil,” or 
(as otherg express it) betwixt things that are therefore com- 
manded because they are good and just, and things that are there- 
fore good and just, because they are commanded, stands in need 
of a right explication, that we be not Jed into a mistake thereby, 
as if the obligation to do those thetical and positive things did 
arise wholly from will without nature; whereas it is not the 
mere will and pleasure of him that commandeth, that obligeth 
to do positive things commanded, but the intellectual nature of 
him that is commanded. Wherefore the difference of these 
things lies wholly in this, That there are some things which the 
intellectual nature obligeth to per se, “ of itself,” and directly, 
absolutely and perpetually, and these things are called gice. 
“naturally good and evil;” other things there are which the 
same intellectual nature obligeth to by accident only, and hypo- 
thetically, upon condition of some voluntary action either of our 
own or some other person’s, by means whereof those things 
which were in their own nature indifferent, falling under some- 
thing that is absolutely good or evil, and thereby acquiring a new 
relation to the intellectual nature, do.for the time become debita 
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or illicita, “ such things as ought to be done or omitted,” being 
made such not by will but by nature. As for example, to 
keep faith and perform covenants, is that which natural justice 
obligeth to absolutely ; therefore, ex hypothesi, “ upon the sup- 
position” that any one maketh a promise, which is a voluntary 
act of his own, to do something which he was not before obliged 
to by natural justice, upon the intervention of this voluntary 
act of his own, that indifferent thing promised falling now under 
something absolutely good, and becoming the matter of promise 
and covenant, standeth for the. present in a new relation to the 
rational nature of the promiser, and becometh for the time a 
thing which ought to be done by him, or which he is obliged to 
do. ‘ Not as if the mere will or words and breath of him that 
covenanteth had any power to change the moral natures of things, 
orany ethical virtue of obliging; but because natural justice 
and equity obligeth to keep faith and perform covenants. In 
like manner natural justice, that is, the rational or intellectual 
nature, obligeth not only to obey God, but also civil powers, that 
have lawful authority of commanding, and to observe political 
order amongst men; and therefore if God or civil powers com- 
mand any thing to be done that is not unlawful in itself, upon 
the intervention of this voluntary act of theirs, those things that 
were before indifferent, become by accident for the time debita, 
“ obligatory,” such things as ought to be done by us, not for 
their own sakes, but for the sake of that which natural justice 
absolutely obligeth to. 
And these are the things that are commonly called Sica, 
“‘ positively” good and evil, just or unjust, such as though they 
are adiaphorous or indifferent in’ themselves, yet natural justice 
obligeth to accidentally, ex hypothesi, “on supposition” of the 
voluntary action of some other person rightly qualified in com- 
manding, whereby they fall into something absolutely good. 
Which things are not made good or debita, “due” by the mere 
- will or pleasure of the commander, but by that natural justice 
which gives him right and authority of commanding, and 
obligeth others to obey him; without which natural justice, 
neither covenants nor commands could possibly oblige any one. 
For the will of another doth no more oblige. in commands than 
our ewn will in promises andcovenants. ‘To conclude therefore, 
things called naturally good and debita, “due,” are such things 
as the intellectual nature obliges to immediately, absolutely, and 
perpetually, and upon no condition of any voluntary action that 
may be.done or omitted intervening; but those things that are 
called positively good and debita, “due,” are such as natural 
justice or the intellectual nature obligeth to accidentally and 
hypothetically, upon condition of some voluntary act of another 
person invested with lawful authority in commanding. 
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And that it is not the mere will of the commander that 
makes these positive things to oblige or become debita “ due,” 
but the nature of things; appears evidently from hence, because 
it is not the volition of every one that obligeth, but of a person 
rightly qualified and invested with lawful authority ; and because 
the liberty of commanding is circumscribed within certain bounds 
and limits,.so that if any commander go beyond the sphere and 
bounds that nature sets him, which are indifferent things, his 
commands will not at all oblige. 

5. But if we would speak yet more accurately and precisely, 
we might rather say, that<po positive commands whatsoever ic 
make any thing morally good and evil, just and unjust, whieh 
nature had not made such before-y For indifferent things com- 
manded, considered materially ui themselves, remain still what 
they were before in their own nature, that is, indifferent, because, 
as Aristotle speaks, rd gtca axlynrov, “will cannot change 
nature.” And those things that are ¢éce adiagopa, “by nature 
indifferent,” must, needs be as immutably so, as those things that 
are dbce dixata or Géixa, KkaAdd or aicypa, “by nature just or 
unjust, honest or shameful.” But all the moral goodness, justice, 
and virtue, that is exercised in obeying positive commands, and 
doing such things as are Séce, “ positive” only, and to be done 
for no other cause but because they are commanded, or in respect 
_ to political order, consisteth not in the materiality of the actions 
themselves, but in that formality of yielding obedience to the 
commands of lawful authority in them. Just as when a man 
covenanteth or promiseth to do an indifferent thing which by 
natural justice he was not bound to do, the virtue of doing it 
consisteth not in the materiality of the action promised, but in 
the formality. of keeping faith and performing covenants. 
Wherefore, in positive commands, the will of the commander 
doth not create any new moral entity, but only diversely 
modifies and determines that general duty or obligation of 
natural justice to obey lawful authority and keep oaths and 
covenants, as our own will in promising doth but produce several 
modifications of keeping faith. And therefore there are no new 
Sixata, justa or debita, “things just or due” made by either of 
them, besides what was alway ¢écu, “by nature” such, to 
keep our own promises, and obey the lawful commands of others. 

6. We see then that it is so far from being true, that all 
moral good and evil, just and unjust (if they be any thing) are 
made by mere will and arbitrary commands (as many conceive) 
that it is not possible that any command of God or man should 
oblige otherwise than by virtue of that which is dice dixacov, 
“ naturally just.” And though particular promises and commands 
be made by will, yet it is not will but nature that obligeth to 
the doing of things promised and commanded, or makes them 
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} debita, “such things as ought to be done.” For mere will 
cannot change the moral nature of actions, nor the nature 
of intellectual beings. [And therefore, if there were no 
natural justice, that is, if the rational or intellectual nature in 
itself were indetermined and unobliged to any thing, and so, 
destitute of all morality, it were not’ possible that any thing 
should be made morally good or evil, debitum or illicitum, 
“obligatory or unlawful,” or that any moral obligation should 
be begotten by any will or command whatsoever. 


ara, 8- 
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CHAPTER IIL, 


' 1. Bur some there are that will still contend, that though it 
should be granted that moral good and evil, just and unjust, do 
not depend upon any created will, yet notwithstanding they 
must needs,depend upon the arbitrary will of God, because the 
‘nature and essences of all things, and consequently all verities 
and falsities depend upon the same. For if the natures and 
essences of things should not depend upon the will of God, it 
would follow from hence that something that was not God was 
independent upon God. 

2. And this is plainly asserted by that ingenious philosopher, 
Renatus Des Cartes, who in his answer to the Sixth Objector 
against his Metaphysical Meditations, writes thus: Repugnat 
Dei voluntatem non fuisse ab eterno indifferentem ad omnia, que 
facta sunt aut unquam fient; quia nullum bonum vel malum, 
nullum credendum vel faciendum vel omittendum fingi potest, 
cujus idea in intellectu divino prius fuerit, quam ejus voluntas 
se determinarit ad efficiendum, ut id tale esset. Neque id 
loquor de prioritate temporis, sed ne quidem prius fuit ordine, 
vel natura, vel ratione ratiocinata, ut vocant, ita seilicet ut ista 
boni idea impulerit Deum ad unum potius quam aliud eligendum. 
Nempe exempli causa, non ideo voluit creare mundum in 
tempore, quia vidit sic melius fore, quam si creasset ab zterno, 
nec voluit tres angulos trianguli zquales esse duobus rectis, quia 
cognovit aliter fieri non posse, &c. Sed contra, quia voluit 
mundum creare in tempore, ideo sic melius est, quam si creatus 
fuisset ab eterno; et quia voluit tres angulos trianguli necessario 
eequales esse duobus rectis, idcirco jam hoc verum est, et fieri 
aliter non potest; atque ita de reliquis. Et ita summa in- 
differentia in Deo summum est ejus omnipotentis argumentum. 
‘It is a contradiction to say that the will of God was not from 
eternity indifferent to all things which are or ever shall be done; 
because no good or evil, nothing to be believed, or done, or 
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omitted, can be fixed upon, the idea whereof was in the divine 
intellect before that his will determined itself to effect that such | 
a thing should be. Neither do I speak this concerning priority of 
time, but even there was nothing prior in order or by nature, or 
reason as they call it, so as that that idea of good inclined God 
to choose one thing rather than another. As for example sake, 
he would therefore create the world in time, because that he saw 
that it would be better so than if he had created it from eternity; 
neither willed: he that the three angles of a triangle should 
be equal to two right angles, because he knew that it could not 
be otherwise. But on the contrary, because he would create the 
world in time, therefore it 1s better than if he had created it from 
eternity ; and because he would that the three angles of a triangle 
should necessarily be equal to two right angles, therefore this is 
true and can be no otherwise; and so of other things. And thus 
the greatest indifference in God is the greatest argument of 
his omnipotence.” 

And again afterward, p. 162, “ Attendenti ad Dei immensi- 
tatem manifestum est, nihil omnino esse posse, quod ab ipso non 
pendeat, non modo nihil subsistens, sed etiam nullum ordinem, 
nullam legem, nullamve rationem veri et boni, “To him that 
considers the immensity of God it is manifest that there can be 
nothing at all which doth not depend upon him, not onl 
nothing subsisting, but also no order, no law, no reason of trut 
and goodness.” 

And when he was again urged by the Sixth Objector, Nunquid 
Deus potuerit efficere, ut natura trianguli non fuerit? et qua 
ratione, amabo, potuisset ab eterno facere, ut non fuisset verum 
bis quatuor esse octo? “ Could not God cause that the nature of 
a triangle should not be such? and how, I pray thee, could he 
from eternity cause that it should not be true, that twice four 
are eight?” He confesseth ingenuously that those things were 
not intelligible to us; but yet notwithstanding they must be so, 
because, Nihil in ullo genere entis esse potest, quod a Deo non 
pendeat, “ N orate in any sort of being can be, which doth not 
depend upon God.” 
swallowed down by some servile followerg,of his that have , 
lately written de prima philosophia, “of the old philosophy.” | 

3. Perhaps some may make a question for all this, whether 
Cartesius were any more in earnest in this, than when he else- * 
where goes about to defend the doctrine of transubstantiation by ° 
the pring? of his new philosophy, because, in his meditations 
upon the eld philosophy (where it is probable he would set down 
the genuine sense of his own mind more undisguisedly, before he. 
was assaulted by these objectors, and thereby forced to turn 
himself into several shapes) he affirmeth that the essences of | \ 
things were eternal and immutable; but being afterward urged — 


hich doctrine of Cartesius is greedily .. 
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Gassendus with this inconvenience, that then something 
would be eternal and immutable besides God, and so independent 
upon God, he doth in a manner unsay it again, and betakes 
himself to this pitiful evasion, “ Quemadmodum poete fingunt 
a Jove quidem fata fuisse condita, sed postquam condita fuere, 
ipsum se iis servandis obstrinxisse; ita ego nor puto essentias 
rerum, mathematicasque ullas -veritates, que de ipsis cognosci 
pen esse independentes a Deo; sed puto nihilominus, quia 

eus sic voluit, quia sic disposuit, ipsas esse immutabiles et 
seternas, “ As the poets feion that the fates were indeed fixed by 
Jupiter, but that when they were fixed, he had obliged himself 


. to the preserving of them; so I do not think that the essences 


of things, and those mathematical truths which can be known of 
them, are independent on God; bat I think nevertheless, that 
because God so willed and so ordered, therefore they are immu- 
table and eternal ;” which is plainly to make them in their own 
nature mutable. But whether Cartesius were in jest or earnest 
in this business, it matters not, for his bare authority ought to be 
no more valued by us than the authority of Aristotle and other 


” ancient philosophers was by him, whom he so freely dissents 


| 


from. 

4. For though the names of things may be changed by any 
one at pleasure, as that a square may be called a circle, or a 
cube a sphere; yet that the nature of a square should not be 
necessarily what it is, but be arbitrarily convertible into the 
nature of a circle, and so the essence of a circle into the essence 
of a sphere, or that the self same body, which is perfectly cubical, 
without any physical alteration made in it, should by this meta- 
physical way of transformation of essences, by mere will and com- 
mand be made spherical or cylindrical; this doth most plainly imply 
a contradiction, and the compossibility of contradictions destroys 
all knowledge and the definite natures, rationes, or “ notions ” of 
things. Nay, that which implies a contradiction is a nonentity, 
and therefore cannot be the object of divine power. And the 


reason is the same for all other things, as just and unjust; for 


every thing is what it is immutably by the necessity of its own 
nature; neither is it any derogation at all from the power of 
God to say, that he cannot make a thing to be that which it is 
not. ‘Then there might be no such thing as knowledge in God 
himself. God might will that there should be no such thing as 
knowledge. 

5. And as to the being or not being of particular essences, 28 
that God might, if he pleased, have willed that there should be 
no such thing as a triangle or circle, and therefore nothing demon- 
strable or knowable of either of them; which is likewise asserted 
by Cartesius, and those that make the essences of things dependent 
upon an arbitrary will in God: this is all one as if one should 
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say that God could have willed, if he had pleased, that neither 
his own power nor knowledge should be infinite. 

6. Now it is certain, that if the natures and essences of all 
things, as to their being such or such, do depend upon a will of 
God that is essentially arbitrary, there can be no such thing as 
science or demonstration, nor the truth of any rnatleenatioal or 
metaphysical proposition be known any otherwise, than by some 
revelation of the will of God concerning it, and by a certain 
enthusiastic or fanatic faith and persuasion thereupon, that God 
would have such a thing to be true or false at such a time, or for 
so long. And so nothing would be true or false gee but Sécee, 
“ naturally ” but “positively ” only, all truth and science being 
mere arbitrarious things. ‘Truth and falsehood would be only 
names. Neither would there be amy more certainty in the 
knowledge of God himself, since it must wholly depend upon 
the mutability of a will-in him essentially indifferent and un- 
determined; and if we would speak properly according to this 
hypothesis, God himself weuld not know or be wise by knowledge 
or by wisdom, but by will. 

7. Wherefore as for that argument, that unless the essences 
of things and all verities and falsities depend upon the arbitrary 
will of God, there would be rp that was not God, inde- 
pendent upon God; if it be well considered, it will prove a mere 
mormo, “ bugbear,” and nothing so terrible and formidable as 
Cartesius seemed to thmk it. For there is no other genuine 
consequence deducible from this assertion, that the essences and 
verities of things are independent upon the will of God, but that 
there is an eternal and immutable wisdom in the mind of God, and 
thence participated by created beings independent upon the will 
of God. Now the wisdom of God is as much God as the will of 
God; and whether of these two things in God, that is, will or 
wisdom, should depend upon the other, will be best determined 
from the several natures of them. For wisdom in itself hath the 
nature of a rule and measure, it being a most determinate and 
inflexible thing ; but will being not only a blind and dark. thing, 
as considered tn itself, but also indefinite and indeterminate, hath 
therefore the nature of a thing regulable and measurable. 
Wherefore it is the perfeetion of will, as such, to be guided and 
determined by wisdom and truth; but to. make wisdom, know- 
ledge, and truth, to be arbitrarily determined by will, and to be 
regulated by such a xavev porAdBorvoc, “ plumbean and flexible 
role” as that is, is quite to destroy the nature of it; for science 
or knowledge is xaraAnfic rov dvroc, “the comprehension of that 
which necessarily is,” and there can be: nothing more contradic- 
tious than truth and falsehood arbitrary. Now all the knowledge 
and wisdom that is in creatures, whether angels or men, is 
nothing else but a participation of that one eternal, immutable, and 
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increated wisdom of God, or several signatures of that one 
archetypal seal, or like so many multiplied reflections of one and 
the same face, made in several glasses, whereof some are clearer, 
some obscurer, some standing nearer, some further off. 

8, Moreover, it was the opinion of the wisest of the philoso- 
phers (as we shall show shorward), that there is also in the - 
scale of being a nature of goodness superior to wisdom, which 
therefore measures and determines the wisdom. of God, as his 
wisdom measures and determines his will, and which the ancient 
cabalists were wont to call sn>, a “crown,” as being the top or 
crown of the Deity, of which more afterward. Wherefore 
although some novelists make a contracted idea of God, con- 
sisting of nothing else but will and power, yet his nature is 
better expressed by some in- this mystical or enigmatical repre- 
sentation of an infinite circle, whose inmost centre is simple 
goodness, the radii, “rays” and expanded area, “ plat ” thereof, 
all comprehending and immutable wisdom, the exterior periphery 
or interminate circumference, omnipotent will or activity, by 
which every thing without God is brouglit forth into existence. 
Wherefore the will and power of God have no imperium ad 
intra, “command inwardly ” either upon the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God, or upon the ethical and moral disposition of his 
nature, which is his essential goodness; but the sphere of its 
activity is extra Deum, “ without God,” where it hath an abso- 
lute command upon the existences of things; and is always free, 
though not always indifferent, since it is its greatest perfection 
to be determined by infinite wisdom and infinite goodness. But 
this is to anticipate what according to the laws of method should 
follow afterward in another place. 


BOOK IIL—CHAPTER L 


1. Now the demonstrative strength of our cause lying plainly 
in this, that it is not possible that any thing should be without a 
nature, and the natures or essences of all things being immutable, 
therefore upon supposition that there is any thing really just or 
unjust, debitum or illicitum, “due or unlawful,” there must of 
necessity be something so both naturally and immutably, which 
no law, decree, will, nor custom can alter. There have not 
wanted some among the old philosophers, that rather than they 
would acknowledge any thing immutably just or unjust, would not 
stick to shake the very foundations of all things, and to deny that 
‘there was any immutable nature or essence of any thing, and by 
consequence any absolute certainty of truth or knowledge; 
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maintaining this strange paradox, that both all being and know- 
ledge was fantastical and relative only, and therefore that nothing 
was good or evil, just or unjust, true or false, white or black, 
absolutely and immutably, but relatively to every private per- 
son’s humour or opinion. » 

2. The principal aseertor of this extravagant opinion was 
Protagoras the Abderite, who, as Plato instructs us in his 
Theetetus,* held ovdty elvac tv atro xaS’ avrd, adda rivi det 
ylyvecdac 1rd 8 selva wavraxd0ev eatperéov, “that nothing was 
any thing in itself absolutely, but was always made so to some- 
thing else, and essence or being was to be removed from every 
thing.” In which position of his there seems to be these two 
things asserted: first, that all things were in perpetual motion, 
and nothing had any esse, but fieri, “being, but a possibility to 
be,” which the said Protagoras thus expressed: "Ex 2 8) gopac 
TE kal Kivhotwe kal Kodoewe Wodg GAAnAa yiyverat, a Oy paper elvac 
ovx 6pSa¢ Toocayoptvortec,f “ All things are made by motion and 
mixture of things together, and therefore are not rightly said to 
be; for nothing is, but every thing is always made.” Secondly, 
that nothing is made absolutely, but only relatively to something 
else. Eire rig elval re dvouate, revi elvat,  rivdc, } mode Ti, 
putéov avrg, eire ylyveodat avté O& 2g’ adbrov Tt i Sy h yeyvd- 
- pevov, ovre airy Aexréov ovr’ GAAov ‘Atyovroc amodekreov, “If 
any one say that any thing either is or is made, he, must say 
that it is so to something, or in respect of some body, for we 
cannot affirm that any thing either is or is made absolutely in 
itself, but relatively to something else.” 

Now from hence proceeded those known aphorisms of his, 
recorded both in Plato and Aristotle, ra gacvépeva ixdoty ravra 
kat elvar Totty w pavera, “that those things which appear to | 
every one, are to him to whom they appear.” And again, raca 
gavraala éoriv dAnOijc, “that every fancy or opinion of every 
body was true.” And again, ravrwy Xonar wy pérpov avOowrov 
elvat, TOY ev OYTWY WE EPTL, TWY OF LN OVTWY WE OUK EoTLY, “ that 
man is the measure of all things whether existing or not exist- 
ing.” Which sentence seemed so pretty and argute to him, that 
he placed it in the very front of his book, as Plato tells us; and 
indeed it comprises in it all the singularity of his philosophy, the 
true meaning thereof being this; not only that man taken gener- 
ally is the measure of all things (which in some sense might be 
affirmed that our own humane faculties are the measure of all 
things unto us), but also that rac avSow7oe, “every individual 
man is the measure of all being and truth” respectively to 
himself; for so the following words in Plato explain it: Odxovv 
ottwe mac Abyetc, we ola piv Exaora tuo paiverat, roravra piv 
éoriv guol ola d2 col, rotavra Gv aol: dvOpwroe 82 ob re Kayo, 
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‘Your meaning (saith Socrates) is this, that as every thing 
appears to me, such it is to me; and as it 2 Sagal to you, such it 
is to you, both of us being alike men.” erefore it is else- 
where expressed after this manner, puérpov Exacrov juwy slvat 
rw re SvTwy Kal uh, “that every man is the measure of what is 
and is not, that is, to himself,” and pérpoy elvat avr exaorov 
avrov codlac, “ that every one is the measure of his own wisdom 
to himself.” Sextus Empiricus gives a short account of this 
Protagorean philosophy in a few words thus :* TiSnot ra gatvd- 
Méva ExdoTy, Kat oUTwe sioaye TO mpde Ti, “ He asserts that, 
which seems, to every one to be, and so makes all things- rela- 
tive.” Now this was an higher strain of madness than the 
Pyrrhonian scepticism, which was not so extravagant as to 
affirm that all things were fantastical and relative only; but that 
we could not affirm what things absolutely were in their own 
nature, but only what they seemed to us. 

3. But that all this was chiefly intended as a battery or assault 
against morality, and principally levelled by Protagoras against 
the absolute and immutable natures of good and evil, just and 
unjust, appeareth also from sundry passages of that learned 
dialogue called Thextetus. Aéye rofvuy wdduv, ci col apfoxe rd 
pire elvat, dAAG ylyvecSa aled dyaBdv cat xadrdv,f “Tell me there- 
fore, dost thou in good earnest think that nothing is good or 
honest, but is always made so?” And afterwards Protagoras 
affirms, olé y’ Gv ixaory wed olkata cal cada Soxy, ravra cai 
elvat avry, Ewe Gv aura voulZy,}t “that whatsoever things seem to 
be good and just to every city or commonwealth, the same’ are 
so to that city or commonwealth so long as they seem so.” 
Again: Kadd piv xai aloyod, Stxata xa adexa, xat data Kat pen, 
ola av ixdorn mwéAte oinDeioa Siprae vdua Eavty, Tavra cal 
elvat rp aAnséia Exaory Kal év robroig piv ovdty sopwrepoy OvTE 
iStwrny idudrov, ovre wéAW wOAEwE elvat,§ “ Whatsoever things 
any city thinking doth decree to be honest or dishonest, just or 
unjust, holy or unholy, those things ate really or truly such to 
that city ; and in such things as these no one private person or 
city 18 wiser than another, because ov« Eor: dbo abTwv ovder, 
ovolay éavrov Exov, “none of these things have any nature or 
essence of their own, being merely fantastical and relative.” 
Lastly, to name no more places, Ovxovy évravId wou hpev Tov 
Adyou éy @ Edapev rode tiv gdeponévyy ovclav Aéyovrac, 
kat TO aist doxovy Exadory, ToUTO Kal elyat robTy op Soxel, dv piv 
roig @AAag WéAav On sticxuplZecIat, nal ovy tetora wepi Ta 
dikata we wavroc paddor, & av Ora wdc Séeavra aury, Tavra 
kal tort Slxara riDeuévy Ewoweo Gv xénrar,|| “The thing that we 
were about to show was this, that they which made the natures 


* Pyrrhon. Hypotypos. lib. 1. cap. 32. p. 55. + Ed. Serrani, p. 157. 
_t P. 167. §P. 177. | P. 172. 
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and essences of all things, flowing and mutable, and which held 
that what seemed to every body, was that to whom it so seemed, 
as they do maintain this concerning all other things, so concern- 
ing nothing more than just and unjust, as being unquestionably 
true of these, that whatsoever any city thinks to be good and 
just, and decrees them such, these things are so to that city, so 
long as they are so decreed.” 


. _ ‘CHAPTER IL 


1. WHEREFORE, since in order to the taking away of the 
immutable natures of good and evil, just and unjust, and the 
moral differences of humane actions, there was so strange an 
attempt made by these philosophers to overthrow the absolute 
essences and truths of all sae let us in the next place con- 
sider what pretences or grounds they could possibly have for 
maintaining so wild a paradox as this is. 

First, therefore, it is evident from Plato's writings that Pro- 
tagoras laid his foundation in the Heraclitical philosophy, at that 
time in great vogue and request in the world, which did gepopé- 
vnv ovolay sicayev,* as that philosopher writes, “bring in a 


floating and moveable essence,” and maintained ovdiy iorava, — 


wavra Oo: kiveiolIa, “that nothing stood, but all things moved 
and flowed.” An opinion which most of the ancients were 
inclining to, as appears from the poets, who made wdavra txyova 
poe Te kat xevijoewe,f “all things to be the offspring of flux and 
motion :” insomuch that Homer himself (as Plato observes) 
deriving the pedigree of the gods, made the ocean their father, 
and Tethys their mother. “Qxeavdy re Sewv yéveoiv, kal unrépa 
Tyauv. 

And there were not any philosophers of note, besides Parme- 
nides and Melissus, that opposed it, who also ran into another 
extreme: and therefore the former of these Plato facetiously 
calls rove péovrag, “ the flowing philosophers,” the latter cracw- 
rac, the “standers.” Now the true meaning of this Heraclitical 
philosophy was plainly this, that there is no other being in the 
world besides individual body or matter, and no such thing as 
elon, “standing intelligible forms,” that is, no intellectual being ; 
which matter or corporeal being as it is liable to motion and 
mutation because of its divisibility, every part of it oe 
separable from another; so by the mutation that we find in’ 
corporeal things, we may reasonably conclude that it is throughout 
perpetually moved and agitated by streams and subtle matter 


* I> Theatleto; p. 118. + Ibid. 
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passing the pores of all bodies; whence it was that they affirmed 
olov petuatra KiveioSat ra wavra, “that all things flowed like a 
stream ;” and that there was no stability either of essence or 
knowledge any where to be found. For that Cratylus and 
Heraclitus endeavoured to destroy the certainty of all science 
from this Salers is evident in that they maintained that con- 
tradictories might be true concerning the same thing, and at the 
same time. ‘And indeed if there were no other being in the 
world but individual matter, and all knowledge proceeded from 
the impresses of that matter, that being always agitated, it is not 
conceivable how there could be any stability of knowledge any 
more than of essence found in this rapid whirlpool of corporeal 
things; nay, nor how there should be any such thing as know- 
ledge at all. Wherefore pages to this Heraclitical philosophy, 
Protagoras in the first place concluded Sri ériothun ovK GAdXo re 
éoriv 7 alaSnoic, “that knowledge is nothing else but sense ;” 
for as Plato writes, cic ravrév. cuurérrwxe olov pebuata KiveiaSat 
Ta Tavra, kal aladnoww émriorhuny ylyveosat, “ these two assertions 
come all to one, that all things flow like a stream, and that — 
knowledge and sense are one ad the selfsame thing.” 

2. But Protagoras went further, and made a superstructure 
upon this Heraclitical philosophy out of the old atomical or 
Phenician philosophy, which clearly asserted, that all those sen- 
sible qualities, as they are galled, of heat and cold, light and 
colours, sounds, odours and Yapours, formally considered, are not 
things really and absolutely existing without us, but only 

assions, sensations and phantasms jp us, occasioned by certain 
focal motions made upon the organs of sense from the objects 
without us, and so indeed but relative and phantastical things. 
And thus Protagoras made up his business complete from this 
mixture of the heraclitical and atomical philosophy together ; 
for taking it for granted according to Heraclitus’ doctrine, that 
knowledge is nothing else but sense, and according to the Phe- 
nician or atomical philosophy, that the sensible qualities are not 
things really and absolutely existing without us, but appearances 
or sensations in us, he concluded ravra ra vonra xat aloSnra, © 
“‘ all sensible and intelligible things” not to be absolute essences, 
but things merely relative, fantastical and imaginary. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Now that this atomical, corpuscular or mechanical philo- 
sophy, that solves all the phenomena of the corporeal world by 
those intelligible principles of magnitude, figure, site and motion, 
and thereby makes sensible things intelligible, banishing away 
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those unintelligible corporeal forms and sensible qualities, was 
known to Protagoras, who lived not only before Plato and 
Aristotle, but also before Democritus himeelf, as Plutarch tes- 
tifies (though he abused it in groundin so strange a paradox 
upon it), I shall make it undeniably evident from several testi- 


~ monies out of Plato’s Thestetus ; for besides that passage afore- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mentioned, p. 152; ’Ex 82 8: gopac re xat xivhoewe Kal Kpacewc 
wooc GAAnAa ylyverac wavra, “ That all things are made by 
local motion and mixture with one 'another,” and what follows 
after: TO pév elvae Soxovv Kai ro ylyvecSat xivnoig maptyet, 
*‘ That motion is that which makes every thing to seem to be, or 
to be generated,” p. 153, he plainly describes the nature of colours 
according to this very hypothesis: SQ. twdAaPe rotvyuy, & aprorte, 
ovrwol kara Td Suara tpwrov’® 8 84 Kadsic xowua AcvKdv, wh 
elvac abro Erepdy re Ew rev owy doupdrwr, und” éy roic éupace’ 
pndé rv att@ ywpav amordtyc’ hon yae Gv pévor, xa obk Gy 
éy ty yevéose ylyvorro. Olar. "AAA tac; Dw. ‘Erdyueba ro 
dpre Adyw, pndey avrd «aS abrd tv bv riBévrec, nal Huiv ovTw 
péXavre cai Aevxdy cat driovy GAXo xowpa é Tig moocboXe THY 
duparwv rpdc THY MpoohKkovoay popay paveirat yeyevunjévov. Kat 
5 oi Exacroy elvac payiy xowpa, ovre ro mpoobaAdoyv, ovre TO 
wpoobadAduevdy tort, adda peratd re ixaory tdvov yeyovds,” the 
sense whereof is this, ‘“ Let us begin first with the eyes or sight : 
That which is called a white colour, is not any real qualit 

existing either without the eyes or in the eyes; for then it 
would not consist only in motion and generation: but taking it 
for granted that no sensible thing is such absolutely in itself, we 
must say that a white and black colour, and every other colour 
is generated by certain motions made and impressed upon the 
eye, and oy, colour is neither that which makes the impression, 
nor that which receiveth it (that is, neither any thing in the eye 
nor in the object absolutely), but a certain middle thing between 
them both,” which can be nothing else but a passion or sensation 
in us. Elsewhere in that dialogue he proves this assertion, that 
colours and the like sensible things are no real and absolute 
qualities either in the sentient or in the object, because the same 
object seems to have different qualities to different Persons, as 
IIvéovrog avéuov rov avrov 5 piv tuo prydt, 6 8 ov* Kad 6 piv 
nptua, & 88 opddpa, ‘* The same wind blowing seems cold to one 
and warm to another ; and the same wine which to one in health 
seems sweet, will to the same person appear bitter and distasteful 
if he be sick.”f Whence he concluded that heat and cold, sweet 
and bitter, were not things really and absolutely existing in the 
objects without, but relative things, being passions or sensations 


* Page 158. + Page 118, 121. 
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that may be diversified by the different tempers and complexions 
of the body. 

2. Afterward, p. 156, we have the sum of this atomical or 
mechanical philosophy, more copiously and fully set down after 
this manner: ’Apy7 rf 8E hc wal & viv 87 tAtyouev wavra hornra, 
noe avtayv. ‘Oe 1rd wav «lynowc Fv, cal GAXo wapa rovro ovdéy. 
"Kort 82 xivhoewc Sbo cldn, wAHO piv Graupoy ixarepoy, Sévapey 
82 rd dv wouivy Exov, rd 08 wacxev. "Ex 82 ric robérwv dprlac 
re xal rohfswe wpd¢ GAAnda, ylyverat Ecyova, TAHOE piv awepa, 
SlSupa Se. 7d piv alaSnrdv, 7rd 82 alaSnorc, ael cvvexwlrrovoa 
cal yevywpytvy pera rov alaSyrov. Ai piv ody aloShoee ra Todd: 
Hiv Exovoww dvdépara, Sipec re cai axoal xat dagphouc, cal Yuterc 
re kat kabosc, wat jooval ye 8? nat Avral cat éwiBuplac cat odEn 
xexAnuévan. Kal adda arépavrrat piv al avivupat, waprrAnBeic 
$2 al mvopacptva. Td 62 ad alcSnrév ylvog robrwv ixhoratc 
dudyovov. “Oueot piv wayrodaraic xpwpara wavrosawa’ axoaic 
82 weatrwc gwval, xai tate GAAae alodhosot rd &AXa alcSnra 
Evyyern yeyvéueva. . . . tv pope avrav H xlynoic wépuxev. 
’"Exreday ovw Supa cai GAAS Tt twWv Trobry cuuptrpwv wANnatacay 
yevynoy ri Aeuxdryra te nal aloSnow aurg Ebuguroy, & ov« av 
wort tyévero, ixarépou ixitvwy med¢ GAXo 2ADSvroc, rére SH peraks 
pepoutvwr [Tac piv Gipewe rode Tww Op¢Barpdy, rhe S? Aevxdrnroc 
mpoc TOV auvarorikrovroc Td ypwual 6 piv d¢0arAyud¢ apa Spewe 
EumrAewo eyévero, cal deg 81 rére, cal éyévero obrt Sic, adXa 
a édoav. ro 8% auvyysvviicay rd xpw@pua, AevKdrnrog wepts- 
wAfhoon, wai tyivero ob AeuvKdrne ad, aAAd Acucdy, etre EdAov 
tlre AlSo¢ ire Sriovy cuv{Byn xyowua ypwoShva ry ToLobTy 

wpart, Kai radAa on obrw oxAnpdy cal Seppdy, cal wavra 
+ tov avrov tpdérov troAnnrioy, ard piv Ka’ aro pdtv elvar, 
5 3) wal rére théyouev, dv O& ty wedc¢ GAAnAa SuArla wavra 
ylyvecSa xal wavroia awd ric xtvhoewc, “ The beginning upon 
which all things depend is this; that the whole world is motion, 
and nothing les besides. Now of motion there are two kinds, 
each of which containeth innumerable branches under it; but 
the power of one is action, of the other passion. From the 
mutual congress and contrition of both whieh together, are 
begotten innumerable offsprings, which may all be reduced to 
these two general heads, whereof the one the sensible, the other 
sense, which is always joined together with the sensible. The 
senses have such names as these, sight, hearing, tasting, touching. 
pleasures, pains, desires, fears, and others innumerable withort 
names, but many that have names. The sensible kind doth 
answer and correspond to every one of these; to the sight all 
manner of colours, to the hearing sounds, and to the other senses 
other sensibles, that are of kin to them. . . . . When therefore 
the eye, and some other thing analogous to it, meet together, 
they beget whiteness, and a certain sense proportionable therc- 
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unto, neither. of..whieh would have. been made, if either of these 
had not met with the other. Then these things bemg carried 
respectively, sight to the eyes, and whiteness to the object, 
which did actively beget it, the eye becomes full of sight, and 
sees, and is not made sight in the abstract, but an eye seeing ; 
and that which did congenerate the colour, is fitted with white- 
ness, and is made, not whiteness in the abstract, but a thing 
white, whether wood or stone. The same is to be conceived of 
all other sensible things, as hard and hot, and the like, that 
nothing is by itself absolutely any of these things, but they are 
all made from a mutual congress of the outward object the 
sense, by means of motion.” 

3. Here we see it plainly asserted, that the whole world is 
made by nothing else but the motion of particles, by means of 
which all things are generated and corrupted; neither did Pro- 
tagoras acknowledge any other motion but local, as is plainly 
intimated; and that all these sensible qualities which we take 
notice of by the several senses, as colours, sounds, sapors, odours, 
and the like, are not things really a without us, but 
passions or sensations in us, caused by several local motions upon 
the organs of sense. Which, if that be not sufficient that I have 
already alleged, is yet more plainly expressed after this manner, 
p. 182: Méuvnoa yap drt ovtwe tAtyouey, tv pdtv abrd KxaY 
avré elvat, und’ avrd wotovy h wacxov, aAX 2& audorfowy mpdc 
GdAnra ovyytyvoptvwy tai¢ aloShosot, wal ra aloInra- aorik- 
révTwy, Ta pev Wola arra ylyvéodat, ra Ot aioSavdyueva, “ Nothing 
is absolutely any one thing by itself, neither the agent nor the 
patient, but from both of these meeting together, are generated 
at once both the senses and the sensible things.” 

- 4, These passages which I have cited are so clear and evi- 
dent, that they cannot possibly be capable of any other sense 
than what I have expressed; and therefore those two Latin 
interpreters Ficinus and Serranus, that lived before the restitu- 
tion of this mechanical philosophy, and therefore understood 
it not, Pi expound them after the same manner. The first 
thus: Color neque oculorum aspectus est, neque corporum 
motus, sed ex aspeetu motuque medium quiddam resultans: id 
est, talis circa oculos passio, “Colour is neither the sight of the 
eyes, nor the. motion: of bodies, but a certain middle thing re- 
sulting from the sight and motion, that is, such a passion about 
the eyes.” The other in this manner: Ex varia aspicientis 
dvadéoe, Variaque adeo intermedii sensilis schesi, colores varios 
et videri et fieri, ita tamen ut omnia sint gavracrixa, nec nisi in 
animo subsistant, vario autem motus congressu varientur ; quod 
de omnibus sensibus constituendum est, “ That from the different 
disposition of the beholder, and so the different affection of the 
intermediate sensible organ, the various colours are both made 
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and seen, but so as that they are all fantastical, nor have any 
subsistence but in the mind, are varied by the different congress 
of motion, which is to be concluded concerning all the senses.” 
Only Protagoras, in order to his sceptical design, made these 
sensible things not only relative to animals in general, but also 
to individuals, because it is impossible to demonstrate, as he 
urges, that all brute beasts, nay, that any two men have the 
very same phantasms or ideas of red or green, these being idio- 

thies, and because experience shows, that not only the grate- 
Falness and ungratefulness of tastes and smells, but also that 
‘ heat and cold are relative to individuals. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Wherefore we have made it evident, that that very me- 
chanical or atomical philosophy, that hath been lately restored. 
by Cartesius and Gassendus, as to the main substance of it, was 
not only elder than Epicurus, but also than Plato and Aristotle, 
nay, than Democritus and Leucippus also, the commonly reputed 
fathers of it. And therefore we have no reason to discredit the 
report of Posidonius the Stoic, who, as Strabo tells us, affirmed 
this atomical philosophy to have been ancienter than the times of 
the Trojan war, and first to have been brought into Greece out 
of Pheenicia: Ei def miorevoa: ty Moceadwrly, rd wept Tov aTrouwv 
Odypa raAdady éorty, dvdpd¢ Ludovlov Mécyou rps rav Tooixwv 

dyvwy yeyordroc,” “If we may believe Posidonius the Stoic, 
the doctrine of atoms is ancienter than the times of the Trojan 
war, and was first invented and delivered by one Moschus a 
Sidonian,” or rather a Pheenician, as Sextus Empiricus cites the 
testimony of Posidonius: “ Anudxprrog 82 Kai ’Emf{xoupoc dré- 
poug, & ure apxatoréoay tabrnyv Inrlov rv dd&av, wal we EAcyev 
6 Xrwixo¢g Tocedwrioc, avs Méoxov rivdc avdpd¢ Poivixog xata- 
youtévny,t “ Democritus and Epicurus invented the doctrine of 
atoms, unless we make that physiology to be ancienter, and 
derive it, as Posidonius the bce doth, from one Moschus, a 
Pheenician.” And since it is certain from what we have shown, 
that neither Epicurus nor yet Democritus were the first invent- 
ors of this physiology, this testimony of Posidonius the Stoic 
ought in reason to be admitted by us. 

2. Now what can be more probable than that this Moschus 
the Pheenician, that Posidonius speaks of, is the very same per- 
son with that Moschus the physiologer, that Jamblichus men- 


* Lib. 16. edit. Casaub. p. 757. + Advers, Mathemat. p. 367. 
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tions in the Life of Pythagoras,* where he affirms, that Pytha- 
goras, living some time at Sidon in Phenicia, conversed with 
the prophets that were the successors of Mochus.the physiologer, 
and was instructed by them: Totc re Mayxou rov guctoddyou 
mpognrac dmoydvore Kat Toig GAAoe Kai Porwenixoic lepopavrate, 
He conversed with the prophets that were the successors of 
Mochus and other Pheenician priests. And what can be more 
certain than that both Mochus and Moschus, the Pheenician and 
philosopher, was no other than Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, as 
Arverius rightly guesses: Médoxov legendum videtur, nisi quis 
Mwyov vel Mwofwe legere malit, “It seems that it ought to be 
read Moschus, unless any had rather read it Mochus or Moses.” 
Wherefore according to the ancient tradition, Moschus or Moses 
the Phcenician being the first author of the atomical philosophy, 
it ought to be called neither Epicurean nor Democritical, but 
Moschical or Mosaical. 

3. It must be acknowledged, that neither of these two famous 
and renowned philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, had the good 
hap to be rightly and thoroughly instructed in this ancient Phe- 
nician and Moschical or Mosaical philosophy; Protagoras so 
much abusing it to scepticism, and the taking away of the 
natural discrimination of good and evil, might probably beget a 
prejudice in Plato against it, though he doth not confute the 
physiological part of it in all his Thextetus, where good occasion 
was offered him; and yet in his Timeus he hath a little smatter- 
ing of it, where he endeavours to resolve the differences of the 
. four elements, fire, air, water, earth, into the different geometri- 
cal figures of their insensible parts, making the small particles of 
the earth to be cubical, by reason of their solidity and immobi- 
lity, but of the fire, pyramidal :f Td Eyov dArylorac Baoeue sixt- 
ynrorarov avaykn wepukévat, Tuntikwrardy TE O&bratov Sv wa 
wavtwy, “It is reasonable that that figure which hath the 
smallest basis, should be attributed to that body which is most 
moving, cutting, and piercing.” And that he doth not mean 
mystically in this, but physically, appears from his own explica- 
tion of it concerning the insensible parts, p. 56: [avra ovv dt 
ravra dtavoeiotat optxod orwe we Kad’ tv Exaorov pév Tov yévoug 
Exdorou cia ouixpdryra overv Spwuevov bp’ huwv, svvaBpotedév- 
rwv O& TOAAGY Toc SyKouvc a’rwy dpacAa, “ These cubes and 
pyramids in the earth and the fire can only be perceived by the 
mind and understanding, since the single particles alone are not 
sensible, but only the aggregation of many of them together. 

4. But Aristotle plainly rejects it. Jacobus ap sare in 
his notes upon Alcinous, treating of the nature of universals, 
writes thus: Quidam universalia non omnino quidem tollunt, 


* Cap. 3. p. 10: + Page 55. Ser. edit. 
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eed ea tantum esse volunt, quando intelliguntur, nihil vero haberi 
in natura quod mentis notioni respondeat: quod mihi sane pe- 
rinde est, ac si dicerent colores nihil actu esse, sed tales eft, 
quando reipsa videntur. Que etiam opinio suos habuit asser- 
tores, sed ab Aristotele est damnata, “Some do not altogether 
deny universals, but will have it that they only are when the 
are understood, but that there is nothing in nature which 
answers to the notion of the mind. Which to me indeed is the 
same thing as if they should say that colours are not in their 
nature actually an thing, but are made such when they are in 
very deed seen. Which opinion also hath had its assertors, but 
is condemned by Aristotle.**This opinion, that colours are not 
actually existent according to those very ideas that we have of 
them before vision, is the arcanum, “mystery,” of the old atomi- 
cal or Mosaical philosophy, which Carpentarius understood not ; 
which makes them not qualities absolutely existing without us, 
but passions and sensations in us. And indeed this philosophy 
is condemned by Aristotle, in his third book De Anima, “Of the 
Soul,” cap. 2. and that as the received doctrine of the ancient 
Physiologists before his time: Oi wrpdrepor guctoAdyor rovro ov 
cadwe teyov, ovdey olduevor ore Acvxdy ovre ufAay dvev dewe, 
ovde yupoy avev yévoewc, “ The former Physiologists,” saith he, 
“‘ were fs nerally) mistaken in this, in that they thought black- 
ness and whiteness were no absolute qualities without the sight, 
nor sweet and sour without the taste.” Again, he endeavours to 
confute the same oan pd which resolves those sensible quali- 
ties into fi site, and motion of particles; not only attribut- 
ing it to Democritus, but also making it the most generally 
received physiology before his time: Anpdxprro¢g Kat of wAcioros 
Tov Pvowoddywyv aronwraréy Tt Wowover’ wavra yap Ta aioSyra 
anra wotovet. Katro: ei cal rovro ovrwe Exe, Sihov dri xal rev 
dAXAwv aicShoewy ixaorn agh tig tore’ rovro 82 Sri Eors addévaroy, 
ov xaAewby cuvideiv' “Er: 82 rote xowvoic roy alcShoswy wacav 
wyrat we ldloe. MéyeSoc yap nat oyxipua, cat rd rgaxd Kat ro 
siov, tre 62 Td SED Kat rd apErAD rd ev roi Syxac Kowa TeV 
aisdioewy tor, el S8 un wacwy, adda Siewe ye cal agiic. of S2 ra 
ida évravSa avayovow Sorep Anudkxpirog. Td yap Aswxody 
kal ro péAav, 7rd piv roaxd gnolv siva, rd d2 Asiov. Ele 
o& rd oxfhpara avaye rove yupovc, xalro: } ovdeutac f} padrAov 
tic Sewe Ta Kxowd yvwplZav, “ Democritus and most of the 
Physiologers commit a great absurdity in this, in that they make 
all sense to be touch; which is a thing at first sight plainly im- 
possible. Moreover, they do not distinguish betwixt the objects 
common to all the senses, and those which are proper and pecu- 
liar to the several senses poe For magnitude and figure, 
roughness and smoothness, sharpness and bluntness, which be- 
long to bulk, are common to all the senses; .or if not to all, yet 
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to sight and touch. Whereas our sense is deceived concerning 
these common objects, but it is never deceived concerning the 
proper objects of the several senses, as the sight is not deceived 
about colours, nor the hearing about sounds. But most of the 
ancient physiologists refer these proper objects to the common 
sensilia ; as Democritus, who, as for white and black, makes one 
of them to consist in| scabrities, ‘roughness’ and ‘ ruggedness,’ 
the other in smoothness and evenness of parts. He also re- 
duceth sapors to figures, though it belong chiefly to sight to take 
cognizance of figures and magnitude, and the like; whereas ac- 
cording to this philosophy, the sense of touch would be the most 
critical of them.” Aristotle there concludes this discourse, with 
two general arguments against that philosophy (that made the 
sensible qualities to be properly sensations in us, and nothing 
else in the objects without us but magnitude, figure, site of parts 
and motion) in this manner: "Er ra piv aleSnra wavra tye 
évavrlwoty, olov év ypwpart ty pérave rd Acuxdy, Kal év xupote Td 
yAukd Teo TKO, oxHua Ot oxtpart ov Soxét elvae 2vavrtov. rly yap 
T@Y TOAVYWVWY TO TEpLpepec évavriov; “Ere artipwy dvrwv roy 
oXndtTwv, avayKaioy Kal rove yvpodce elva amelpouc, “That 
there is contrariety in qualities, but not in figures; and that the 
variety of figures being infinite, tastes, colours, and the rest — 
would be so likewise.” Which arguments, though they be 
handsome and ingenious (that is, Aristotelical) to prove.that 
there are such entities as ‘qualities visible, tangible, tasteable, 
and the like, really existing in the objects without us; yet as 
they will not counterbalance the weight of those other argu- 
ments that militate on the contrary side, so they will without 
ny wens be answered by the assertors of this Novantique 
osophy. | 
: 5. But after Plato’s and Aristotle’s time, this old physiology 
was again revived by Epicurus, but so blended with immorality 
and impiety, as that it soon sunk again, there being nothing left 
of all those voluminous treatises of Epicurus concerning it, sav- 
ing what is preserved in Diogenes Laértius, nor no other system 
thereof transmitted to posterity but what is comprised in the 
poem of Lucretius Carus. So that the world was generally 
seized with a deep and profound oblivion of this physiology, 
there being only some obscure footsteps and dark intimations of 
it now and then found in the writings of some learned authors. 
As when Sextus tells us that some of the Stoics held ra aloSnra 
elvat wpd¢ tt, “that sensitive things were relative to aninfals, 
and depended upon our sensation ;” and rd 7a@n pdva xaradap- 
BavecSa, “that not the things themselves were comprehended 
by sense, but only our passions from them: and when the Pyr- 
rhonian Sceptics themselves affirmed, ravra elvat rpd¢ rt, rovréore 
mpoc TO Kpivoy, Srt pdc TédE TO CWov kal Tévde Tov avIpwrov, 
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kal rhvds rv alaSnoww Exacroy gatvera, “ that all things are rela- 
tive, that is, to that which judges of them, and every thing 
appears to be according to sense. 

And when Pilotinus makes a doubt whether sensible things did 
really exist in the objects without us, or were only passions 
within us: ’Ewet xa ra ém ric aloShaewe, a 82 Soxet wlarev Exe 
ivapyeoTdgny, amtoreirat unmwore OUK iv Toic UwoKpiwopeEvote, aAN’ 
tv roic waSeoty Eyy rnv Soxovoay Uwdaraoty, kal vou et 7 Stavdtac 
rwy kotvdvrwe,* “It may be well doubted concerning sensible 
things themselves, that we seem to have the greatest assurance 
of, whether they really exist in the objects without us, or whether 
théy be passions in us.” 

6. But in this last age it hath been so successfully restored by 
the writings of me aed authors, and the truth thereof so 
convincingly evidenced by many other experiments besides that 
of the glassy prisme and rainbow, that there is little doubt left 
concerning it. And indeed unless this philosophy be acknow- 
ledged ta ba true, we must of necessity affirm, that the sensible 
and conere world is altogether unintelligible: For as Timzus 
Locrus long ago observed, that rd aicSnra, sensible things could 
not be apprehended any otherwise than aloSfae xat vdSqy Ao- 
ytoue, “ by sense and a certain kind of spurious reason,” 80 it is 
most certainly true that we cannot possibly have any clear and 
intelligible ideas of heat and cold, Aight and colours,” as such 
qualities really existing in the objects of sense without us, but 
as passions and sensations in ourselves we may. Wherefore 
unless we will assert that these lower sensible things are axara- 
Anmrra, utterly “ incomprehensible” to our understanding, whilst 
it is able clearly to comprehend things of a higher nature, we 
must conclude this old atomical, Moschical or ‘Mosaical philo- 
sophy to be true. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. But eouee this old atomical philosophy be most solidly 
and substantially true, the paradoxes that Protagoras and others 
endeavoured to ground upon it, are not only ridiculously absurd 
and contradictious in themselves, but also altogether inconsequent 
from the same. 

For as for those assertions, that whatever seems is, and that 
every fancy is true; though they seem ridiculously absurd, yet 
those two learned philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, vouchsafe 
them a serious confutation. Plato from hence, in his Theetetus, 
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because that the fancies of them that dream would be as true 
and real as the sensations of those that are awake; and that all 
men would be alike wise, and the opinions of the most illiterate 
idiots in geometry as true as any geometrical theorems, and all 
predictions of future things alike true: and that in the actions 
of human life, it would be indifferent what any man did in order 
to any end, and so all deliberation and consultation cease. 

But Aristotle, in his metaphysics, with some mixture of 
facetiousness also writes after this manner:* Tot¢ ird rjy dw 
wroadXoucr rov SacruAov Kal woiovew x Tov ivdc gdalvecSac 
dbo, Séo elvac dia 7d GalverSat ravra, xal wadty fy" roicg yap ph 
xivovor tiv SYw bv daiverac rd Ey, “ To those that put their 
finger under their sight or between their eyes, it will be both 
two and one.” But Sextus Empiricus bestows more subtlety 
upon it than either of them:t Ei waca gavracta toriv arnbic, 
cat Td pu) wacay gavractay elvat adnOij, xara pavractay iquore- . 
pevoy Eorat aAnéc’ cat olrw rd wacay davractay elvat adnSh 
yevhotrar Yevdoc, “ If every fancy be true, then when one fancies 
that every fancy is not true, that must be true also, and so then 
this proposition that every fancy is true, will be false.” 

2. ereas the meaning of these assertions, that whatever 
seems is, and every fancy is true, was no other than this, that 
nothing was absolutely true at all, but that all truth and know- 
ledge were but seeming, fantastical and relative things. And 
because one seeming or appearance is as true as another, there- 
fore they were all equally true, that is to say, none of them true 
at all. This Aristotle elsewhere rightly apprehended :} ‘O Aéywy 
G&ravra ra davdpueva elval adnOij, Gravra wot ta Svra rod¢ TI, 
“ He that saith that all things that appear are true, makes all 
beings to be relative.” 

But if nothing be absolutely true, but only relatively to him } 
that thinks so, then this very opinion of Protagoras, that nothing 
was absolutely true, and that man was the measure of all things, 
was not itself absolutely true, but only seemingly and relatively 
to Protagoras; whereas this is asserted for an absolute truth by 
him, that nothing is absolutely true. 

And what a ridiculous folly was this in one that would be 
accounted a philosopher, to take a great deal of pains in writing 
a large volume, and to endeavour industriously to convince the 
world, that nothing was absolutely, but only relatively and fan- 
tastically true; since it must needs follow from thence, that this 
very thing itself was not absolutely true, but only relatively to 
those that thought so; and the contrary altogether as true to © 
those that thought otherwise. For it would no more concern, ~~ 
the world to know that this was relatively and fantastically true 
to Protagoras that nothing was absolutely true, than to know 


* Metaphys. lib. 13, cap. 6. + Advers. Logicos, lib. 1. sect. 890. 
I Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 6. 
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what Protagoras dreamt of the last night. For since according 
to him, avréc ra atrov xacroce pdva Sobate, “ that every man 
does but think” his own truths, it cannot concern any man to 
“know another’s opinions any more than his dreams. And there- 
fore Protagoras had done more wisely if he had spared his pains, 
and kept those private ‘relative truths of his own, that is, his 
dream or imagination wholly to himself. 

But by his industrious endeavouring to convince the world of 
this, that nothing was absolutely true, but only relatively, he 
plainly confuted his own doctrine, in asserting that this was 
absolutely true, that: nothing was absolutely true, which is a 
manifest contradiction. There need be the less pains taken in 
confuting scepticism and fantasticism, since it always so easily 
confutes itself. . 

3. For if nothing .be absolutely true, then not so much as 
this could be absolutely true, that it seemed to Protagoras that 
nothing was absolutely true. And it could only seem to seem 
to be true. Nay, it could not be absolutely true, that Prota- 
goras, to whom all truth seemed to be relative, had any real 
existence, much less that there are any objects without, from 
whence the impressions or motions are made upon our senses; > - 
or that there is any such thing as magnitude, motion, figure and 
site of parts, or riv bAnv pevorny Elva, kal rove Adyouc Trav 
patvopévwy travrwy év avry bwoxeioSat, “ that matter is floating, 
and that the reasons of all appearances are founded therein; 
which things, as Plato and Sextus tell us, were dogmatically 
affirmed by Protagoras. 


CHAPTER VI.. 


1. Again, as this scepticism or faftasticism of Protagoras is 
most absurd and contradictious in itself, so there is not any 
foundation for it at all in the old atomical philosophy, but con- 
trariwise, nothing doth more: effectually and demonstratively 
overthrow both these ‘assertions, that knowledge is sense, and 
that all truth and knowledge is but fantastical and relative, than 
this atomical philosophy doth. , 

For first, since no sense can judge of itself, or its own appear- 
ances, much less make any judgment of the appearances be- 
longing to another sense for @ dv trépag dSuvapewe aiotavy, ddé- 
varoy ot d&AAn¢ Trobrwv aicSéaSa, olov a de -dkoje, Oc Gpewe” 
a &e dewc, dt’ axoge,* “ those things which are perceived by one 
of our powers, it is impossible to perceive them by another, as 
the objects of hearing by sight, or the objects of sight by hearing, 
and the like.” _—~ 

* Plato in Theetet. p. 132. 
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The sight cannot judge of sounds which belong to the hearing, 
nor the hearing of light and colours; wherefore that which 
judges of all the senses and their several objects, cannot be itself 
any sense, but something of a superior nature. 

2. Moreover, that which judges that the appearances of all 
the senses have something fantastical in them, cannot possibly 
be itself fantastical, but it must be something which hath a 
power of judging what really and absolutely is or is not. This 
being not a relative, but an absolute truth, that sensible appear- 
ances have something fantastical in them. Neither could Pro- 
tagoras ever have arrived to the knowledge of this truth, if he 
had not had some faculty in him superior to sense, that judgeth 
of what is and is not absolutely. - 

Now this same rational faculty, that discovers, according: to 
the atomical philosophy, that there is something in our sensations 

_that is merely fantastical and relative, doth assure: us also not 
only that there are absolutely and really such passions, affections 
and seemings in us, but that they that de sentire,. “ perceive,” 

_ have.an absolute and real entity. . For though it should be sup- 
posed that our senses did deceive us in-all their representations, 

. «and that there were no sun, no moon, no earth, that we had no 
hands, no feet, no body, as by sense we seem to‘ have, yet reason 
tells us that of necessity that must be something, to whom these 
things seem to be, because nothing can seem to that that is not; 
this being an absolute and immutable truth, nihili nullam esse 
neque actionem. neque passionem, “ that of nothing there is not 
any either action or passion whatsoever ;” but also that when we 
are awake and use our senses, there are corporeal objects really 
existing without us, which make those sensible impressions upon 
us, and that those corporeal objects have absolutely and really 
as many correspondent varieties in them in respect of seach 
figure, site and motion, as there are varieties of sensible ideas 
and phantasms that we take notice of by them. For Protagoras 
himself, according to the old atomical philosophy, acknowledges 
that local motion, magnitude, figure, and site of parts, absolutel 
are in corporeal things themselves; only that colour and ach 
other things are relative. Therefore all being and truth, ac- 
cording to Protagoras himeelf, is not fantastical and relative, but 
there is some absolute. : 

3. Wherefore, the proper and genuine result of this old 
atomical philosophy, which is the triumph of reason over sense, 
is nothing else but this, that sense alone is not the criterion or 
judge of what does really and absolutely exist without us, but 
that there is a higher and superior intellectual faculty tm us 
that judges of our senses, which discovers what is fallacious and 
fantastical in them, and pronounces what absolutely is and is not. 
And Democritus, who did more thoroughly and perfectly under-- 
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stand this atomical philosophy than Protagoras, makes this to be 
the proper result and consequence of it, the invalidating the 
judgment of sense concerning bodies themselves, and the 
asserting a higher faculty of reason‘in us to determine what is 
abeclataly true and false; which is worth the noting. For so 
Sextus, the philosopher, writes concerning Democritus :* Anud- 
xptrog 6? avaipel ra parvdpeva raic aicShaecty, kat robrwy héyet 
pndéyv palvecSat xara dAnSeav, dda pdévov xara ddEav" aAndic dé 
év roig ovory Uap yEwro ardpouc elvat Kal kevdv, “Democritus doth 
discredit sense, attributing not truth to it, but only appearance, 
and that really nothing exists in the corporeal world but atoms 
and vacuum.” And Democritus’s own words concerning it are 
these: Néuw yAuxd xat vouw mixpdv, vouw Seppdv Kal vouw 
uypov, véuw xpola’ érep 82 aroua cal xevdy, “ Sweet and bitter, 
hot and cold, colours and the like, are by law and opinion, atoms 
and vacuum really: That which is supposed and fancied to be 
are sensibles; but these are not according to truth, only atoms 
and vacuum.” Sextus Empiricus likewise in another place writes 
thus concerning Democritus :t ’Ev 8? roi¢ xavdor S60 pnotv elvat 
yvuoec, THY wiv dia TwY alcShoewy, THv O& dia Tie Stavdiac, wv 
Tiv piv did tiie Stavolac yy@ouw xarayee TpocuapTupwY av’Ty Td 
miorov etic aAnOkiac xplav, tiv o& Sa trav aloShoewv axorinv 
dvouae, apatpobuevoe avrij¢ 1rd mpdc Stayvwow rov aAnSovc 
awAavéc* Abyer O2 xara AéEwv. Tvepne 82 dbo ciaty Idéa, 4 piv 
yunoltn, 4 St oxorin. Kat oxorine piv ra 82 oburavra “Oxic, 
"Axon, "Osun, Tevoic, Vatarg’ 4 82 yunoln droxexpuppévy 8 ravrne, 
‘Democritus in his canons saith, that there are two kinds of 
knowledge, the one by the senses, the other by the mind; of 
which that by the mind he calls knowledge, accounting it that 
which may be trusted for the judgment of truth; that by the 
senses he cajleth dark and obscure, denying it to have any 
certainty as to the knowledge of truth. His own words are 
these : Of knowledge there are two kinds, the one genuine, the 
other dark. and obscure ; to the dark kind of knowledge are 
referred ean hearing, smelling, tasting, touching; but the 
genuine knowledge is more hidden and recondite than this.” 

Now, this concerning Democritus I note the rather more care- 
fully, because Epicurus afterward dotingly fumbling about the 
same philosophy, made sense to be the only criterion of truth 
and falsehood, and consequently abused this old atomical phi- 
losophy to atheism and immorality; whereas, if rightly ander 
stood, it is the most impregnable bulwark against both; for this 
philosophy discovering that the ideas of sense are fantastical, 
must needs suppose another principle in us superior to sense, 
which judges what is absolutely and not fantastically or rela- 
tively only true or false. ; 


* Advers. Logicos, lib, 1. sect. 135. + Ibid. sect. 138. 
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BOOK IIL—CHAPTER L 


1. Now, although what I have already said may possibly 
seem a sufficient confutation of Protagoras’ objection against the 
immutable and absolute natures or essences of all things, from 
that very atomical physiology which he appeals to, slic if 
rightly understood, is the most compliable with true meta- 
physics, and the most subservient to it of any; yet notwith- 
standing, I think it very proper to the business which I have in 
hand, to launch out farther into this argument, to show the 
different natures of sense and intellection, or knowledge, not 
only that I may thereby the more fully confute this scepticism, or 
rather fantasticism of Pepacore and also assert the immutable 
natures or essences of things, but also for other purposes, which 
I shall give an account of in the close of this discourse, and I hope 
then to make it appear that this was no impertinent digression. 

2. I shall begin with sense, to show what it is, and that it is 
not knowledge. 

First, therefore it is caoceaielach ie by all, that sense is passion. 
And there is in all sensation, without dispute, first, a passion in 
the body of the sentient, which bodily passion is nothing else 
but local motion impressed upon the nerves from the objects 
without, and thence propagated and communicated to the brain, 
where all sensation is made. For there is no other action of one 
body upon-another, nor other change or mutation of bodies con- 
ceivable or intelligible besides local motioh ; which motion in that 
body which moves another, is called action, in that which is 
moved by another, passion. And therefore, when a corporeal 
object very remotely distant is perceived by us, since it is by 
some passion made upon our body, there must of necessity be a 
continued propagation of some local motion or pressure from 
thence unto the organs of our sense, or nerves, and so unto the 
brain. As when we see many fixed stars sparkling in a clear 
night, though they be all of them so many thousand semi- 
diameters of the earth distant from us, yet it must of necessity 
be granted, that there are local motions or L gaomtet from them, 
which we call the light of them, propagated continuedly or un- 
interruptedly through the fluid heavens unto our optic nerves, or 
else we could not see them. And that motion or pressure by 
which we see all other opaque bodies, is nothing but the ’Avré- 
pucua, “pushing against each other of the etherial globula, 
“globulous particles,” striving to move outward from the cgntre 
of the vortex resisted or rejected from the solid superficies of 
them; in the same manner as we feel things at a distance in the 
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dark, by the resistancy which they make upon the further end of 
the staff that we hold in our hands. And when we hear the 
sound of a bell or cannon a great way off, the tremulous 
vibrations of the air, like. the circlings of the water when a 


stone is flung into it, are from thence continually propagated to , 


our ears or acoustic nerves, the undulations. still growing the 
wider and weaker, the further they go. | 

3. But, forasmuch as.sense is not mere local motion impressed 
from one body upon another, or a body’s bare reaction or 
resistance to that. motion of.another body, as some have fondly 
conceited, but a cogitation, recognition,.or vital. perception and 
consciousness of these motions or passions of the body, therefore, 
there must of necessity be another kind of passion also in the 
soul or principle of life, which is vitally united to the body, to 
make up sensation. Which passion notwithstanding is of a 
different kind or species from the former; for the soul, that is a 
cogitative being, is supposed to be such a thing as can penetrate 
a body, and therefore cannot be conceived to be locally moved by 
the local motion of the body. For we see that light which pervades 
the air, though it be a corporeal. motion, yet it is not moved or 
shaken by the agitations of the air, because it is in a body far 
more subtle than the air, that runs through the spongy pores of 
it. Wherefore the soul, though it be conceived to-be an ex- 
tended substance, yet being penetrative. of body, not by filling 
up the pores of it, but by coexisting in the same space with it, 
cannot be locally moved by the motions of it. 

Neither is this passion of the soul in sensation a mere nak 
passion or suffering; because it is a cogitation or perception 
which hath something of active vigour in it. For those ideas of 
heat, light, and colours, and other sensible things, being not 
qualities really existing in the bodies without us, as the atomical 
philosophy instructs us, and therefore not passively stamped or 
imprinted upon the soul from without in the same manner that a 
signature is upon a piece of wax, must needs arise partly 
from some inward vital energy of the soul itself, being phantasms 
of the soul, or several modes of cogitation or perception in it. 
For which cause some of the Platonists would not. allow sensa- 
tions to be passions in the soul, but only TaSav yvwdaete, “active 
knowledges of the passions of the body.” 

4. But, as I said before, sense is a passion in the soul also, 
viz., such a passion as a vital and cogitative being is capable of, 
because we find by experience that it is not elicited from the soul 
itself, but obtruded upon it from without ; so that the soul cannot 
choose but have such sensations, cogitations, or affections in it, 
when such or such external objects are presented to the outward 
senses. The soul receiving its information from without by 
sympathizing with the passions of its own body concerning what 
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individual bodies exist round about it, and the general modes of 
them; which no innate reason of its own could possibly discover 
to it. And therefore the soul bemg necessarily determined to 
exert such cogitations within itself, when such local motions are 
impressed upon the body which she is vitally united to, these 
sensations are certain kinds of passive energies of the soul. For 
the soul and body by reason of that vital union which is betwixt 
them, making up one compositum, “ compound” or “ animal,” do 
of necessity mutually suffer from each other, the body being 
variously moved by the soul, and the soul again variously 
affected. from the body, or the motions which are made upon it. 
Neither doth the soul suffer inditferently from any body, but all 
sense arises from that natural sympathy or compassion which 
the soul hath with that inm‘ividual body with which it is vitally 
united. And had not the soul such a passive principle in it, it 
could not possibly be vitally united to any body, neither could 
there be any such thing as an animal or living creature. . 
Moreover, these sensitive cogitations, as we shall show after- 
ward, do plainly differ, in the mode of them, from those pure 


_eogitations that are the actions of the soul itself; there being a 


vast difference between the senses of hunger and thirst, and 
mere volitions in the soul to eat and drink, as likewise betwixt 
that grief ‘and sadness that arises from some ill tidings told and 
understood by the mind (though there be something of corporeal 
passion consequent or concomitant here also) and betwixt a 
sense of pain when the body is hurt. And in like manner in 
those other sensations of light and colours, heat and cold, the 
soul doth not merely know or understand the figure and motions 
of those corporeal particles, but hath certain confused affections 
and phantasms within itself by reason of them. From whence it 
is evident, that. these sensitive cogitations are not pure actions 
springing from the soul itself, but compassions with the body. 

d therefore that opinion of the Platonists is no way to be 
admitted, that “ sensations are not passions,” but ratwv yuwore, 
“ knowledges of the passions,” as if they were free and sincere 
actions of the soul, or released and unpassionate knowledges in 
it of the passions of the body. 

5. Wherefore sensations formally considered are certain pas- 
sions or affections in the soul fatally connected with some local 
motions in the body, whereby the soul perceiveth something else 
besides those immediate corporeal motions in the nerves, spirits, 
or brain. For though the soul do only sympathize with the 
motions of its own body, yet by sense it doth not take immediate 
cognizance of those very motions themselves, in the brain, spirits, 
and nerves, perceiving ‘them as they are in themselves, but it is 
secretly instructed by nature to take notice of some other things 
thereby that may concern the body. 
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For, first, the soul is sometimes so affected by reason of those 
local motions of the blood and heart communicated by the nerves 
unto the brain, as that it perceives something within itself, viz., 
certain pathemata, “ passions,” of joy or pleasantness, dulness and 
sadness, or contristation, irascible and concupiscible inclinations, | 
when we know no rational cause for them within ourselves, andi’ 
therefore they could not spring from the soul itself. en 

Again, the soul is sometimes so affected by motions Levatenel 
cated from the nerves that belong to the stomach and esophagus, - 
‘‘windpipe,” as that it perceives or takes notice of hunger or 
thirst in those parts of the body, and the like may be said of the 
other pains or pleasures, pruriénces and titillations of the body, 
which the soul perceives as things existing in some certain parts 
of the body itself; when the nerves 93 in a certain way moved. 

Lastly, the soul is frequently so affected by the motions of 
those five other conjugations of nerves, as that by natural in- 
stinct it takes notice of some corporeal things existing without 
our bodies, whence that motion upon the nerves comes, as light, 
colours, sounds, heat and cold, hardness, softness, gravity, levity, 
odours, sapors. The objects being many times remotely dis- 
tant from us; though it does not perceive them in the same 
manner as they absolutely exist without us. 

Now though all these three kinds mentioned be equally pas- 
sions and sensations in the soul, yet the use of speech hath ap- 
propriated the denomination of passions only to the former, and 
styled the two latter by the name of sensations, the first of them 
being commonly called internal corporeal senses, the second ex- 
ternal. Wherefore corporeal senses in general may be thus de- 
fined, to be “affections in the soul caused by certain local 
motions made upon some parts of the body, by reason of the 
vital sympathy betwixt the soul and body, whereby the soul 
seems to perceive corporeal things existing without itself, either 
in its own body, or else at a distance from it.” 





CHAPTER IL. 


1, Wherefore, sense being a passion in the soul, or a compas- — 
sion with its own body, which it is vitally united to, that is, 

diversified according to the difference both of local motions and 
of bodily organs through which those motions are conveyed ; 
there being a necessary and fatal connexion between certain 
motions in some parts of the enlivened body, and certain affec- 
oe or 5 hs aay in is soul, which Democritus seems to inti- 
mate in those words: Nouw Pvyodv, vouw Seppdv, “ By law a 
thing is cold, or by law hot,” that hot and cold, and the like, 
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were passions or phantasms fatally connected with certain local 
motions in the body. Sense is a kind of dull, confused, and 
stupid perception obtruded upon the soul from without, whereby 
it perceives the alterations and motions within its own body, and 
takes cognizance of individual bodies existing round about it, but 
doth not clearly comprehend what they are, nor penetrate into 
the nature of them, it being intended by nature, rode xpelav, ov 
00 yroow, as Plotinus speaks, not so properly “for know- 
sn be as for the “use of the body.” For the soul suffering 
under that which it perceives by way of passion, cannot master 
or conquer it, that is to say, know or understand it. For so 
Anaxagoras in Aristotle very fitly expresses the nature of know- 
ledge and intellection under the notion of xparety, “ conquering :” 
’Avaykn apa, éwet wavra voel, apeyn elvat Toy vovv, woTEp dnolv 
“Avabaydoac, iva kpary, rouro © zorw iva yuwplSn,* “ Where- 
fore it 1s necessary, since the mind understands all things, that 
it should be free from mixture and passion, for this end, as 
Anaxagoras speaks, that it may be able to master and conquer 
its objecta, that is to say, to know or understand them.” In like 
manner Plotinus, in his book ‘of Sense and Memory,f makes 
macxeyv, “to suffer,” and xpareioSa, “to be conquered,” all 
one, as also yiwwoxev Kal xpareiv, “to know and to conquer;” 
for which cause he concludes that that which suffers doth not 
know: [lacyew add’ od ywweoxey 1b eyydg toovper, Gre koarety 
Oddorat, AAA’ ov KoareioSat, “ That which we make to suffer,” eo 
nomine, “in saying so,” “we make it not to know, because to 
know is to conquer, and not to be mastered or conquered.” 
Sense, that suffers from external objects, lies as it were prostrate 
under them, and is overcome by them: wherefore no sense 
judges either of its own passion, or of the passion of any other 
sense, but judgment or knowledge is the active energy of an un- 
passionate power in the soul. : 

2. And for this cause Aristotle himself tells us, that the soul 
is a heterogeneous thing, and hath pdpra, several “ parts,” in it 
of a very different nature from one another. First, a higher and 
active part, which he calls ro ywpiordv xal aradic, that which 
acts separately from the matter, and is impassible, and this is ro 
vonrnoy, “that which knows and understands;” the other a 
lower, passive, or sympathetical part which suffers from without, 
and acts in conjunction with the body, and this is 16 aioSnriKdy, 
‘that to which sensation belongs.” So that knowledge and in- 
tellection are the clear, serene, and unpassionate perceptions of 
that higher part of the soul which acts alone,. by and from itself. 
Sensations are the energies of that lower, passive, and sympathe- 
tical part, whereby the soul is vitally united to the body, and 

* Ariat. de Anima, lib. 3. cap. 4. 
; + Plotinus de Sensu et Memoria, cap. 2. 
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cleaving to it, makea up one animal with it. Or else they may 
be said to be the cogitations of the. whole campositum “ com- 
pound,” or “animal,” which ia the reason that they are so cloudy 
and confounded, because they arise from the very crasis, ‘« mix- 
ture” and confusion of the soul and body as it were blended 
together. 

3. For though the soul be a distinct substance, and of a dif- 
ferent nature from the body, yet notwithstanding in every 
animal it is intimately conjoined with the body, and cleaves to it 
in such a manner, as that both together compound and make up 
one thing. And therefore it is not present with it only as a 
mariner with a ship, that is, merely locally, or knowingly and 
unpassionately present, they still continuing two distinct things ; 
but it is vitally united. to it, and passionately present with it. 
And therefore when the body is hurt, the soul doth not unpas- 
sionately know or understand it, as when a mariner knows that 
a shi hath sprung a leak, or when a man is informed that his 
neighbour's house is set on fire; but it feels a strong and vehe- 
ment pain, and hath.a dolorous. sense or perception of it, as 
being one thing with it. So in like manner when the body 
wants either meat or drink, the soul doth not unpassionately 
know this as an indifferent by-stander, and therefore rationally 
only will or desire meat and drink for it, but it feelsa passionate 
sense of hunger and thirst in itself, as being intimately con- 
cerned in the business. Now the same is true also in those other 
sensations in which the animal seems to. be Jess concerned, as of 
light and colour, heat and cold, sounds and odours, that they are 
not simple knowledges or intellections of that part of the soul 
which acts alone by itself, but they are the perceptions of that 
which is vitally united with the body, and sympathizing with 
the motions aad passions of it, makes up compositum, one “com- 

und” with it. Wherefore though all cogitations be formally 
mn the soul, and not in the body, yet: these sensitive cogitations 
being in the soul no otherwise than as vitally united to the 
body, they are not so properly the cogitations of the soul, as of 
ro pucrov, “the mixed,” or cvvauddrepoy, “ both together,” as 
Plotinus: calls it, the compound of soul and body, or, as that 
ia wap lanes will have it, of the “body and a certain vivificating 

ight, imparted from the soul to it.” And therefore, as he ob- 
serveth out of Aristotle, “Qerep droroy rijv yuyxny voalvey, “As 


— It is absurd to say the soul weaves,” (or indeed the body either, 


weaving being a mixed action of the man and weaving instru- 
ments) so it is absurd to say that the soul alone doth concupis- 
cere, dolere, or sentire, ‘“‘covet,” “ grieve,” or “perceive :” these 
things proceeding from the “compound,” or the coalescence of 
soul and body together; being not pure mental, but corporeal 
cogitations of the soul, as it vitally informs the body, and is 
passionately united to it. 
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4. Sense therefore is a certain kind of drowsy and somnolent 
perception of that passive part of the soul, which is as it were 
asleep in the body, and acts concretely with it. So Plotinus 
expresses it: Td ri¢ aioSijcewe Wuyxiic éorw evdobanc’ Saov ydp 
évowpare Wuyiic, Touro evda,* “ Sense is of that part of the soul 
that sleeps, for that of the soul that is immersed into the body, 
is as it were asleep.” It is an energy arising from the body, and 
a certain kind of drowsy or sleeping life of the soul blended 
together with it. The perceptions of which, compositum, or 
anim semisomnis, “ compound,” or “ of the soul as 1t were half 
asleep and half awake,” are confused, indistinct, turbid and en- 
cumbered cogitations, very different from the energies of the 
‘< noetical” part, that acts alone, without sympathy with the body, 
which are free, clear, serene, satisfactory and awakened cogi- 
tations, that is to say, knowledges. 

And ,that these cogitations of the passive part of the soul 
called sensations, are not knowledges or intellections, is evident 
by experience also, not only in the senses of hunger and thirst, 
pain and corporeal titillation, but also in all those other per- 
ceptions of light and colours, heat and cold, sounds, odours and 
sapors. For if they were knowledges or intellections, then all 
men would rest satisfied in the sensible ideas or phantasms of 
them, and never inquire any further, at least when the stroke or 
impression made sa sense were strong and vigorous, as when 
we see the’clear light of the meridian sun, or hear the loud noise 
of thunder, whereas the one doth but dazzle our eyes, the other 
deafens our ears, but neither enlighten nor inform our under- 
standings. Whereas, on the contrary, the minds of men are 
restlessly inquisitive after some further intellectual compre- 
hension of all these things that we perceive by our several 
senses. Neither is this true of the vulgar only, but it is very 
observable, that the most acute philosophers in all ages have 
complained of their ignorance of these things; and indeed have 
confessed themselves more puzzled and at a loss about these 
sensible things, than those abstract immaterial things which are 
remote from bodily sense. LLuminis et colorum essentiz sunt . 
intellectui tam obscure, quam sunt ipsa visui manifesta, “ The 
essences of light and colours Soran iger) are as dark to the 
understanding, as they themselves are open to the sight.” Nay, 
undoubtedly so long as we consider these things no otherwise 
than sense represents them, that is, as really existing in the 
objects without us, they are and must needs be eternally unintel- 
ligible. Now when all men naturally inquire what these things 
are, what is light, and what are colours, the meaning hereof 1s 
nothing else but this, that men would fain know or comprehend 
them by something of their own which is native and domestic, 

* Enn, 3, lib. 6. 
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not foreign to them, some active exertion or anticipation of their 
own minds, as I shall show afterwards. 

Wherefore though sense be adequate and sufficient for that 
end which nature hath designed it to, viz. to give advertisement 
of corporeal things existing without us, and their motions for 
the use and concernment of the body, and such general inti- 
mations of the modes of them, as may give the understanding 
sufficient hints by its own sagacity to find out their natures, and 
invent intelligible hypotheses to solve those appearances by, (for 
otherwise reason alone without sense could not acquaint us with 
individual existent things without us, or assure us of the exist- 
ence of any thing besides God, who is the only necessarily existent 
being); yet notwithstanding sense, as sense, is not knowledge or 
intellection; which I shall still make further appear by these 
following mdre particular considerations. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


1. For, first, sense only suffering and receiving from withoat, 
and having no active principle of its own, to take acquaintance 
with what it receives, it must needs be a stranger to that which is 
altogether adventitious to it, and therefore cannot know or under- 
stand it. For to know or understand a thing, is nothing else 
but by some inward anticipation of the mind, that is native and 
domestic, and so familiar to it, to take acquaintance with it; of 
which I shall speak more afterward. 

2. Sense is but the offering or presenting of some object to 
the mind, to give it an occasion to exercise its own inward 
activity upon. Which two things being many times nearly 
conjoined together in time, though they be very different in 
nature from one another, yet they are vulgarly mistaken for one 
and the same thing, as if it were all nothing but mere sensation 
or passion from the body. Whereas sense itself is but the 
ge perception of some individual material formes, but to 

now or understand, is actively to comprehend a thing by some 
abstract, free and universal ratios, “ reasonings,” from whence 
the mind quasi desuper spectans concepta forma que subsunt 
dijudicat, “ as it were looking down (as Boethius expresseth it) 
upon the individuals below it, views and understands them.” 
But sense which lies flat and grovelling in the individuals, and 1s 
stupidly fixed in the material form, is not able to rise up or 
ascend to an abstract universal notion; for which cause it never 
affirms or denies any thing of its object, because (as Aristotle 
observes) in all affirmation, and negation at least, the predicate 
is always universal. The eye which is placed in a level with the 
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sea, and touches the surface of it, cannot take any large prospect 
upon the sea, much less see the whole amplitude of it. But an 
eye elevated to a higher station, and from thence looking down, 
may comprehensively view the whole sea at once, or at least so 
much of it as is within our horizon. The abstract universal 
rationes, “ reasons,” are that higher station of the mind, from 
whence looking down upon individual things, it hath a com- 
manding view of them, and as it were a priori comprehends or 
knows them. ; 

But sense, which either lies in the same level with that par- 
ticular material object which it perceives, or rather under it and 
beneath it, cannot emerge to any knowledge or truth con- 
cerning it. 

3. Sense is but a slight and superficial perception of the out- 
side and accidentals of a corporeal substance, it doth not pene- 
trate into the profundity or inward essence of it. For .a body 
may be changed as to all the several senses, and remain really 
the same that it. was before. Wherefore, though men are com- 
monly said to know things when they see and feel them, yet in 
truth by their bodily senses they perceive nothing but their out- 
sides and external induments. Just as when a man looking 
down out of a window into the streets, is said to see men walkin 
in the streets, when indeed he perceives nothing but hats an 
clothes, under which, for aught he knows, there may be Deda- 
lean statues moving up and down. Neither is this spoken onl 
in respect of that defect of sight (to omit the other senses) whic 
is a little relieved by microscopical glasses, yet it cannot perceive 
the figures and contextures of those minute particles out of 
which bodies are compounded, nor penetrate beyond the super- 
ficies into their corporeal profundity ; for though our sight were 
so much more than Lyncean, that it could discover the very . 
pores in glass through which the light passes, as Aristotle com- 
plains it cannot; nay, though it could discern the particular 
globuli, ‘* globulous particles,” in the motion of which light 
consisteth, and the triangular spaces between them through which 
the smallest and most subtle striated matter passes; yet not- 
withstanding it would not reach to the essential profundity either 
of body or sphericalness, or triangularity, which nothing but the 
subtle acies, “ sharpness,” of the mind can penetrate into; so as 
to comprehend the immutable ratio, “reason” of any.of them. 
And therefore it is rightly pronounced by that excellent re- 
storer of the old atomical and Moschical philosophy, Ipsamet 
corpora non proprié 4 sensibus vel ab imaginandi facultate, sed 
solo intellectu percipi, nec ex eo percipi, qudd tangantur aut 
videantur, sed tantiim ex eo, quod intelligantur, ‘‘ That even 
bodies themselves are not properly perceived by.the, senses, or 
by the imagination, but by the understanding alone; nor are 
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therefore perceived because they are fouched or seen, but only 
because they are understood. te 
4. The essence of nothing is reached unto by the senses 
looking outward, but by the mind’s looking inward into itself. 
That which wholly looks abroad outward upon its object, is not 
one with that which it perceives, but is at a distance from it, 
and therefore cannot know and comprehend it; but knowledge 
and intellection doth not merely prospicere, look out upon a 
thing at a distance, but makes an inward reflection upon the thing 
it knows, and according to the etymon of the word, intellectus, 
“‘ the intellect,” doth in interioribus legere, “ read inward cha~ 
ractersa written within itself,” and intellectually comprehend its 
object within itself, and is the same with it. For though this 
may be conceived to be true of individual things known (although 
the mind understands them also under. abstract notions of its 
own) yet, at least in Aristotle’s sense, it is unquestionably true,* 
"Ent roy dvev Ane 76 ard gate Tb voovv Kal Td voovpevoy, “ In 
abstract things themselves,” which are the primary objects of 
science, ‘ the intellect and the thing known are really one and 
the same.” For those ideas or objects of intellection are 
nothing else but modifications of the mind itself. But ateSnoic 
rou tw, ‘ sense is of that which is without,” sense wholly gazes 
and gads abroad, and therefore doth not know and comprehend 
its object, because it is different from it. AloSnotc yoaupn, vove¢ 
xbxAoc, “Sense is a line, the mind is a circle.” Sense is like a 
line which is the flux of a point running out from itself, but 
intellect like a circle that keeps within itself. | 
5. Sense apprehends individual bodies without, by something 
derived from them, and so a posteriori, “Yorepat ovcat aioSyoeg 
elxdvec siot, “The senses being last, are the images of the 
things.” The sensible ideas of things are but umbratile and 
evanid images of the sensible things, like shadows projected 
from them; but knowledge is a comprehension of a thing 
proleptically, and as it were, a priori. But now, to lay aside 
metaphysics, and speak plainly, all that which comes from the 
individual object of sense from without, (as we have already 
declared) is nothing at all but local motion or pressure, when an 
enlivened body is jogged or thrust upon by some other body 
without. But to receive or feel a jog, knock,’ or thrust from 
without made upon the body which the soul is united to, this 
is not to know, no not so much as what local motion is, much 
less to know all other things. For knowledge is not a knock or 
thrust from ‘without, but it consisteth in the awakening and 
ee of the inward active powers of the mind. 
6. This point which I have hitherto insisted upon concerning 
the shallowness, dullness, and bluntness of sense, in that it 
* De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 50. 
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cannot penetrate to the- essences of things, is very ingeniously 
and philosophically handled by Plato, in his Thesxtetus; where 
he demonstrates against Protagoras, that science is not sense, but 
that there is another power in the soul besides that of sense or 
passion, to which science, knowledge, and intellection is to be 
referred after this manner. First, Socrates obtains this from 
Thestetus, that sense is when the soul, by or through several 
organs of the body, takes cognizance of several corporeal things 
without. And secondly, that one sense or organical perception 
cannot take cognizance of the object of another; as sight 
cannofsee sounds, nor the hearing hear light and colours: And 
therefore, where we think of the objects of several senses com- 
paring them together, and considering of some things common to 
them all, this cannot be sense or organical perception ; because 
one sense cannot consider the object of another sense.. E? 7: 
Goa wept apupottowy Stavoy ovx av dta ye rov irlpov dpyavou 
aloSdavor av, “If any thing concerns both, it cannot perceive it 
by either organ.” As when we consider sound and colour 
together at once, and attribute several things to them in common; 
as first of all essence; and then that in each of them is identity 
with itself, and diversity to the other, that both of them are two, 
and each of them one; That they are not like but unlike to one 
another; what sense or organ is there by which the soul per- 
ceives all these things, viz. essence and non-essence, identity, 
diversity, unity, duality, similitude, dissimilitude, things common 
both to sound and colour? © Surely, it cannot be neither by the 
senses of sight or of hearing, because these cannot consider one 
another’s objects. Neither can we find any other organ in the 
body by which the soul may passively take cognizance of all these 
things, and consider the objects of both those other senses of sight 
and hearing. Whereby he makes Theetetus confess that these 
things the soul doth not organically perceive by any sense, but by 
itself alone without any bodily organ. And therefore, Ta piv adrijy 
80 abriig Wuyi éwioxowety, ta 82 Sid THY rod odparoe suvduewr, 
*‘ Some things the soul perceives by itself, or by its own active 
power,” as essence, similitude, dissimilitude, identity, alterity, 
good and evil, honest and dishonest. Other things it perceives 
by and through the organs of the body: as for example, by the 
sense of ‘oaak the soul perceives nothing but the hardness of 
that which is hard, and the softness of that which is soft, and the 
like. But essence, and what hardness and softness is, and their 
contrariety to one another; and again, the essence of contrariety 
itself, the soul alone by itself discoursing endeavours to judge of. 
Wherefore, there is this difference between those things that 
come into the soul by the passions of the hody, and those things 
that arise from the ratiocinative power of the soul itself: Ta piv 
ev0% yevouévoig wapeote Pica aicJavecSar avSpwwroig re Kal 
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Snplote, 80a Sta row oesparog waPhpara txt thy Yuyxiy relvert ta 
62 xepl rotrwy avadoyiopnara mode te ovalay cat woédrARLav pdyic 
kal gy xpdvm dia TOAAWY Teaypatwv Kal watdelag wapaylyverat, 
ole Gv xal rapaylyvnra, “ That both men and beasts do naturally 
perceive as soon as they be born those things that come into the 
soul by the passions of the body. But ratiocinations concerning 
these things as to the natures and essences of them, and their 
utilities, are slowly by labour and help of institution attained 
unto.” Now, that which doth not reach to the essence of any 
thing, cannot reach to truth or knowledge. Wherefore, he con- 
cludes, "Ev univ dpa roi¢ wadhpacty ovk tori étmiorhun, tv && TY 
wepl éxelvwv avrAAocyiouq@’ ovalac yao Kai aAnSelac ivravda piv 
we Eoue Suvarov &p~aoSa, ixei Sé addvarav, “That there is no 
knowledge or science in passions, but in the discourse of the 
mind upon them; for in this latter way it is ible to reach 
to the essence and truth of things, but jinpoasible if the former.” 
And that we ought not, Zyreiv txcorhuny tv aicShoe ro wapaTayv, 
GAN’ év exelyw re dvduare Ste wor Exe H Yvyn, Stay abry cad’ 
avTny mpaypuaredyrat wepl ra Svra, ‘to seek knowledge any more 
in sense, but in that of the soul, whatsoever it be called, which 
doth alone by itself contemplate things that are. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Bur I have still something more to add concerning this 
argument before I dismiss it; wherefore, in the next place, I 
shall make it further appear, that sense is not science or in- 
tellection, because the soul by sense doth not perceive the things 
themselves, or the absolute natures of them, but only her own 
passions from them. This, Sextus the philosopher took notice 
of: Ait aisShoeug ra éxrocg uroxelueva ov KaradayEdvover, pdva 
: el dpa ra éautwy waSn, “The senses do not reach to the objects 
that are placed without, but to their own passions alone.” And 
this is that which Protagoras so much insisted on, that ra 
aioSnra, all our “sensible ideas” of light and colours, sounds, 
odours, sapors, heat and cold, and the like, are not absolute but 
relative things. For neither is aisSnoic, “sensation” any thin 
of the soul considered absolutely in itself, it being no pure ind 
sincere cogitation of the soul alone, neither is rd aic@nrov, “ the 
sensible idea” any absolute quality of the object without, but 
both these (viz., alaSnore and aisSnroy, “ sense and sensible”) are. 
certain middle things begotten betwixt the agent and the 
patient, and resulting from the activity of the object without, 


_ * Pyrr. Hyp. lib, 2. cap. 7. 
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and the passion of the mind within, and severally respecting each 
of them. Or, as he expressed it, "Ex rij¢ robrwv duAlac re xal 
rotpewc mode adAndAa ylyverat 76 piv aladnrov, n OF aladnote, act 
ouvextrirovea kal yevywpevn pera Tov aicSyrov, “ From the con- 
gress or collision of these two together are generated at once both 
sense and the sensible; for thesensible (formally considered, accord- 
ing to that idea that we have of it) hath no existence before sensa- 
tion, but is begotten with it.” And therefore,“O 8y &cacrov elvat 
pauiv ypwpua obre rd wpocbadAov ovre Td TWooabaddGuEvdy tort, 
aAAd perag&v re, “Colour and the rest is neither any thing really — 
existing in the object without, nor yet any thing in the soul 
itself, but a middle thing betwixt both,” that is, a passion. 
Which is the very same with that which Aristotle imputes to 
the ancient physiologers as a paradox, that black and white were 
not without the sight. 

The truth of which is so evident in some instances, that none 
can possibly gainsay it. For when the body is either pricked 
with a needle or wounded with a sword, no man can imagine“that 
those pains that result from thence were such real and absolute 
qualities existing in the needle or sword before our sensation, but 
that they are our own passions, and so relative things to us, or 
perceptions of the motions of the needle or sword relatively to 
the enlivened body, and as they are hurtful to it. And the same 
is vulgarly acknowledged in those colours that are therefore 
called fantastical, as in the iris “rainbow,” and the prism, 
whereas in- reality all colours are as fantastical as the colours of 
the rainbow, and the colours of the rainbow as real as any other. 
And it is likewise true of the other proper objects of the several 
senses. For as Sextus the philosopher observes, Ov ro avré 
ort ro péAr rw yAuKaGeoOal pe, kal rd avlysiov ry mupaleoSa, 
“Honey is not the same thing with my being sweetened, nor 
wormwood the same with my having sense of bitterness.” That 
which we know by sense concerning honey and wormwood, is 
only that our taste is so affected from them; but what absolute 
mode or disposition of parts in them causes these different sensa- 
tions in us, belongs to some other faculty of the soul to discover. 
And hence it comes to pass, that though the natures or essences 
of things be simple, yet one and the same thing perceived by 
our several senses begets several passions and phantasms in us. 
Flame, which is nothing but a violent agitation of the small 
particles of a body by the rapid subtle matter; the same motion 
communicated to the eye or optic nerves begets one kind of sen- 
sible idea or phantasm called light, but to the nerves of touch 
another quite different from it called heat; therefore neither 
light nor heat, according to those sensible ideas that we have of 
them, are really and absolutely in the flame without, which is but 
one kind of motion or agitation of matter, but only fantastically 
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and relatively, the one to our sight, the other to our touch. And 
hence it proceeds also that sensations are diversified from the 
same thing to several individuals of the same kind, and to the 
same individual at several times, by reason of some difference in 
the idiosyncrasy or proper temperament of the body, as (to omit 
the instance of those that are icterical) appears plainly in the 
degrees of heat and cold, the gratefulness or ungratefulness of 
several tastes and odours to several individuals, or to the same 
considered both in sickness and in health; which things could 
not be, if all sensible ideas were absolute qualities in the thing 
itself, and so taken notice of by sense. And it is worth the 
while to see how Protagoras philosophized about this latter 
instance, improving it to this purpose :* “Oray olvov rlvw tyalywy, 
Hove pot Kal yAuKdc. "Evyéyynoe yap oy 76 re rovovy cal ro Tac yxov 
yAukbrnra re xal aioInoty dua pepdpueva aupdrepa. Kat 7 piv atodn- 
aig Mpo¢ Tov waco xovroc ovaa alaJavoputvyy rv yA@ocay amreipyd- 
caro. “H 82 yAuxirne mpdc row olvov wept avrov pepoutyn yAuKiy 
tov olvov Ty vytavobaoy yAwacy kal Elva: xal galvecsat. “Oray 
acXevovvra adAére fh epwrov piv rp adnIelq, ov roy avrov tAabe, 
avopuoly yap o) rpocHAve. “Erepa Sh av ?yevynoarny 6 re rorovrog 
kat 1) TOU olvou wéotc wepl piv THY yAwWTray aloInow wupéraroc, 
mepl O¢ Tov olvoy yryvopévny Kal peponéyny mexpdérnra, “ When I 
drink wine, being in health, it appears pleasant and sweet. For 
the agent and the patient betwixt them beget both sense and 
sweetness, severally respecting the agent and the patient. For 
sense respecting the patient, makes and denominates the tongue 
sentient, and sweetness respecting the agent (that is, the wine) 
makes and denominates that sweet, not absolutely but re- 
spectively to the tongue of one that is in health. But when the 
atient is altered by sickness, and becomes different from what 
it was, then it receives quite another taste than formerly, 
for it comes to a very different patient. Quite different things 
are produced by the person and the drinking of the wine; re- 
specting the tongue a sense of bitterness, and as to the wine its 
being made and denominated bitter.” 
herefore since by sense the soul doth not perceive corporeal 
objects, as they are truly, really and: absolutely in themselves, 
but under some fantastical representations ef disguises, sense 
cannot be knowledge, which comprehends a thing as it is. And 
indeed if the soul had no other power in it but only this of 
passion or sensation (as Protagoras supposed), then there could 
be no such thing at all as any absolute truth or knowledge. But 
that hypothesis of his, as we have already showed, plainly con- 
tradicts and confutes itself. For that which pronounces that our 
sensible ideas of things are fantastical and relative, must needs be 


* The words not of Protagoras but of Socrates in Plato's Thesetet. p. 121. 
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something in us superior to sense, that is, not relative or fantas- 
tical, but that judges what really and absolutely is and is not. 

2. But to strike this business home, I shall! in the last place 
further observe, that sense cannot be knowledge, nor the cer- 
tainty of all things ultimately resolvable into sense, as many 
men beside Protagoras conceive, for this reason, because the 
nature of sense consists in’ nothing else but mere seeming or 
appearance. This was intimated before in that definition that 
we gave of sense, that it is évy rq Soxeiv, or év ry ddtveoda, “a 
passion or affection in the soul, whereby it seems to perceive 
some corporeal things existing.” That is, sense is when the 
soul is so affected, as if there were such a corporeal thing’ exist- 
ing. So that all the reality that is necessarily required to sense, 
is only this, that there be really a passion in the soul, or that the 
soul be really so affected as if there were such a thing; that is, 
that it have really such a seeming or appearance, but not that the 
thing really be,as it appears. Yor as ‘to a thing’s being such or 
such, its having such a mode or quality, we have already demon- 
strated by reason, that in this respect most of our sensible ideas 
are fantastical things. And the same may be evinced and made 
evident also by sense itself; for it is as true and real a sensation, 
when a man looking upon a staff that is partly in the air, and 
partly in the water, sees it crooked (though it be really straight), 
as when he looks upon it all in the air, and sees it straight as 
really it is; for we are as really affected, and there is as much a 
seeming in one as in the other. And innumerable instances 
might be given in this kind, to prove that as to things being 
such or such, there is no other truth or reality necessarily 

required in sensation, but only that of appearance. 

' But this is not all, for I shall observe in the next place that 
there is not so much as the reality of being or existence of the 
object necessarily required to sensation; but there may be a 
true sensation, though there be no object at all really existing 
without the soul. known and approved instance whereof we 
have in those that, after they had their arms and legs cut off, have 
been sensible, when they were awake, of a strong and violent 
pain in their fingers and toes, though really they had no such 
members. And we have all constant experience of the same in 
our dreams, which are as true sensations, as those which we have 
when we are awake, and when the objects are really existent 
without us. Because the soul is as really affected, and hath as 
lively images, ideas, and phantasms of sensible things as existent 
then,-as when we are awake, and many times is really sensible of 
violent and exquisite pain, which is a real sense, though it be but 
a fantastical thing; and immediately vanishes away upon our 
awakening. Because there was nothing really in the body, that 
by the motions of the nerves could beget a real pain. 
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3. Now the reason of this, that the soul may be passively | 


‘affected in this manner, when there is no object at all really 
existing without it, is from hence: because by sense the soul 
doth not suffer immediately from the objects themselves, but 
‘only from its own body, by reason of that natural and vital 
plese which it hath with it, neither doth it suffer from its 
own body in every part of it, or from the outward organs of 
sense Immediately; as from the eye when we see, the tongue 
when we taste, or the exterior parts of the body when we feel, 
but only in the brain, or from the motions of the spirits there. 
But so as that it doth not take immediate cognizance of those 
very motions immediately as they are in themselves, but by the 
secret instinct of nature doth by means of them take cognizance 
of those corporeal things existing without us, from whence the 
original of the motion comes: as for example, of the stars that 
are so vastly distant when we look upon the heavens. Whence 
it comes to pass that if that body from which the soul imme- 
diately suffers, and that is the spirits in the brain, be so moved 
as it would be moved by. the nerves when any outward objects 
present make their several impressions upon the organs of sense, 
the soul must needs have the same passions, affections, and sen- 
sations in it, as if the objects were really existing without. Now 
this may come to pass either by the fortuitous motions or agita- 
tions of the spirits themselves, casually falling into the same 
figurations, that the motions of the nerves would impress upon 
them from some outward objects; or else by the spirits rushing 
against certain prints, traces, or marks in the brain, made by 


former sensations when we were awake, whereby their motions. 


are determined. Or, lastly, by the fantastical power of the soul 
itself, which as it suffers from the body, so it can likewise act 
upon it; and according to our customary actions, or inward 
affections, inclinations, or desires, may move the spirits variously, 
and beget divers phantasms in us. 

And that dreams are many times thus begotten or excited by 
the fantastical power of the soul itself, is evident from the 
orderly connexion and coherence of imaginations, which many 
times are continued in a long chain or series; with the fiction of 
interlocutory discourses and dialogues, consisting of apt answers 
and replies made interchangeably to one another, and contain such 
things as never were before printed upon the brain in such a 
series or order; which therefore could not proceed either from 
the fortuitous dancings or subsultations of the spirits, or from the 
determination of their motion, by antecedent prints or traces 
made by former sensations in the substance of the brain. 

4. And the dreams that we have in our sleep, are really the 
same kind of things with those imaginations that we have 
many times when we are awake, when the fancy, being not 
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commanded or determined by the will, roves, and wanders, and 
runs at random; and spins out a long thread or concatenated 
series of imaginations or phantasms of corporeal things, quite 
different from those things which our outward senses at the same 
time take notice of. And some persons there are to whom these 
waking dreams are very ordinary and familiar. 

And there is little doubt to be made but if a man should sud- 
denly fall asleep in the midst of one of these waking dreams, 
when his fancy 1s roving and spinning out such a long series of 
imaginations, those very imaginations and phantasms would ipso. 
facto, “ of course,” become dreams, and run on, and appear not 
as phantasms or imaginations only of things feigned or non- 
existent, but as perceptions of things really existent, that is, as 
sensations. 

Whereas these imaginations that we have of individual cor- 
poreal things when we are awake, and our outward senses em- 
ployed upon their several objects, do not seem to be sensations 
of things really existing and present, as our dreams do, but to 
be certain faint, evanid, ee. and umbratile things in com- 
parison of those sensations which we have at the same time with 
them when we are awake, that is, not as things existent without 
us, but as our own cogitations. The reason whereof is, because 
though they be both of the same kind, yet those motions of the 
spirits which are caused by the nerves, from the objects without 
when we are awake, being more vigorous, durable, constant and 
prevalent, do naturally obscure or extinguish those other weaker 
phantasms or imaginations which we have at the same time; 
and reason interposing, brings in its verdict for those stronger 
phantasms also whose objects are durable and permanent, by 
means whereof the latter only seem to be real sensations, the 
former counterfeit and fictitious imaginations; or mere picture 
and landscape in the soul. And this Aristotle long ago observed 
in this manner :* Mes’ yyuépav exxpodbovrat, évepyovowy rov aisS7- 
cewv Kat tic Stavolac, cat agaviZovra bowep rapa woAd rip 
ZAarrov, xat Abmat cal HOovae puikpal wapa peyadac, wavoapévwy 
62 éreroAdZe kat ra pupa, “ In the day they are shut out and 
_ disappear, the senses and understanding working, as the lesser 
fire is made to disappear by the greater; and small griefs and 
pleasures by great ones. But when we are at rest in our beds, 
the least phantasms make impressions upon us.” In the day- 
time, and when we are awake, those more fleeting fancies and 
imaginations, which proceed not from the motions of the nerves, 
caused by the objects without, must needs yield and give place, as 
being baffled and confuted by those stronger, more durable and 
lasting motions that come from the nerves, caused by permanent 
objects, reason also carrying it clearly for the latter, by means 

* Libro de Insomniis, cap. 4. ; 
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whereof the former cannot appear as real things or sensations. 
But when we are asleep, the same phantasms and imaginations 
are more strong, vivid and lively; because the nerves are relax- 
ated, there are often no. motions transmitted by them from the 
outward objects into the brain, to confound those motions of the 
spirits within, and distract the soul’s attention to them; just as 
the same loudness of a voice in a still evening will be heard a 
great deal further and clearer, than in the day-time when the air 
is agitated with many contrary motions crossing and confounding 
one another. But now there are no other motions of the spirits, 
besides thase which cause dreams to cempare with them; and 
disgrace them, or put them out of countenance; and as it were, 
by their louder noise and clamours, so to possess the animad- 
versive part of the soul, that the weaker murmurs of the other 
cannot obtain to be heard, as it is when we are awake, or in the 
day-time. -And therefore in sleep the mind naturally admits 
these phantasms as sensations, there appearing none other to 
Sontradict that verdict. 

5. Wherefore, phantasms and sensible ideas are really or 
materially the same thing, which Aristotle intimates, affirming 
that,* gayracta is atoInole ric aoxevhe, “fancy is a weak kind of 
sense,” and that tf ¢ayracyara are oloy aloInuara, “ phantasms are 
as sensations ;” for both phantasms and sensations are passions or 
sufferings in the soul from the body. And yet notwithstanding 
every phantasm doth not seem to be a corporeal thing really 
existing without the soul, as a aloSnua, “sensation” doth. 
Wherefore there are two cases in which a phantasm doth not 
seem to be aloSnua, “ a sensation.” First, when a phantasm is 
raised or excited purposely and voluntarily, by the mere impe- 
rium, command or empire of our own will; as by experience we 
find it often is, For it is in our power to fancy what corporeal 
thing or person (formerly known to us) we please, though it be 
absent from us. Nay, and to compound such things as we never 
saw before; as a golden mountain, a centaur, a shiner Now 
in this case, when the soul is conscious to itself, that these 
phantasms are arbitrarily raised by it, or by its own activity, it 
cannot look upon them as sensations, or things really existing 
without itself, but only as evanid images, pictures and adum- 
brations of things within itself. And such phantasms as _ these 
do usually accompany most of our other. cogitations. Where- 
fore phantasmata, “ phantasms,” do not seem to be aicShpara, 
“ sensations” or perceptions of things as really existing without 
the soul, when they are voluntary, or when the soul is inwardly 
conscious that they are raised up by its own activity. 

Secondly, neither doth every involuntary phantasm, or such 
as the soul is not conscious to itself to have purposely excited or 

* De Anima, lib. 3. cap. 4. + Ibid. cap. 9. 
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raised up within itself, seem to be atcSnua, “a sensation” or per- 
ception of a thing, as existing without us; for there may be 
straggling phantasms, which come into the mind we know not 
how ; and bubble up of themselves, which yet the soul’ may dis- 
tinguish from aicSinpara, “sensations” or perceptions of things, 
as existing really without it; because of some other phantasms 
at the same time in the soul, whose vigours and lustre do cloud 
‘and eclipse them. For when there are phantasms of several 
kinds at the same time in the soul, or such as arise from different 
motions of the spirits, the soul silently comparing both together, 
naturally looks upon the more vigorous, strong, and permanent 
of those phantasms only as real existences; but the more faint, 
flitting, and transitory, as imaginary things. Now there are 
two kinds of involuntary phantasms, as I have already intimated, 
in the soul, when we are awake. One that proceeds from such 
motions of the spiritsas are caused by the nerves moved from 
the objects without: another that proceeds from the spirits of 
the brain, otherwise moved than by the nerves: and therefore 
in vigilia, “when we are awake,” and have phantasms of both 
these kinds together in the soul, those phantasms that arise 
from the motions of the nerves caused by the objects without, 
appearing very different from those other phantasms that arise 
from the spirits otherwise moved than by the nerves, both in 
respect of their vigour. and constancy, do therefore to all such 
persons,.as are not distempered either in body or in mind, natu- 
rally seem to be real, or things existing without the soul, but the 
latter. imaginary. Whereas in sleep, when the nerves being 
relaxated, communicate no motion to the, spirits, the very same 
phantasms (there being now no other and stronger to compare 
with them and discredit or disgrace them) do naturally appear to 
the soul as sensations of things really existing without the soul. 
6. Now the truth of this matter doth evidently appear from 
hence, in that by reagon of some disease either of body, or mind, 
men’s spirits may be so furiously, violently, and strongly agi- 
tated, that those phantoms which do not arise from the motion 
of the nerves, being most prevalent and predominant, even when 
they are awake, may become aioSyara, “sensations” and ap~ 
pearances of things as really existing without the soul; that men 
may confidently believe they hear, see, and feel those things that 
are not, and be imposed upon in all their senses. Which is a 
thing that Peeanentty happens, not only in phrenetica], maniac, 
and hypochondriacal persons, of which there are many instances 
recorded, but also in others possessed with strong passions of 
fear, love, and the like. Wherefore as sense, that is, the phan- 
tasms that arise from the motion communicated to the spirits of 
the brain by the nerves, do ordinarily baffle and confute imagi- 
nations and fancy; that is, those phantasms that arise from ‘the 
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spirits, otherwise moved than by the nerves, so likewise imagina- 
tions growing wild, rampant, and exorbitant, may in the same 
manner baffle and confute all our senses. 

7. Which exorbitancy of fancy or imagination prevailing 
over sense, or those phantasms which arise from the motion com- 
municated to the brain from the objects without by the nerves, 
may either proceed originally from some disease in the body, 
whereby the animal spirits being furiously heated and agitated, 
may be carried with so great a force and career, as that the mo- 
tions caused from the objects by the nerves being weakened, 
may yield and give place to them, and their phantasms be in a 
manner silent, vanquished and obliterated by them; those 
stronger phantasms that arise from the agitation of the spirits 
themselves, possessing the place of them, the affection or animad- 
version of the soul being always won by those phantasms that 
make the loudest noise, or have the greatest vigour. Or else 
the same thing may proceed originally from some disease or dis- 
temper in the soul itself. When the lower, irrational, and pas- 
sive part of the soul (in which the concupiscible and irascible 
affections are seated), and so by consequeace, the fantastic power 
of the soul (the same power that begets in us those waking 
dreams before-mentioned) grows excessively and exorbitantly 
predominant, insomuch that it doth not only weaken and extin- 

uish the noetical powers, which are always proportionably 

ebilitated as this is invigorated, but also prevent the power of 
sense itself, the immoderate activity of the fancy not permitting 
the soul to suffer from, or be passive to, the action of the objects 
upon it, nor quietly to receive the impressions of them, without 
ruffing and confounding them. And this is that sad and la- 
mentable condition that the soul of man is liable and obnoxious 
to, by its overmuch indulgence to that passive, and irrational, 
and corporeal part in hich the affections, appetites, and desires 
are seated; a condition which, if it continue always, is worse 
than death itself, or perfect annihilation. To have not only 
reason degraded and dethroned, but even sense itself perverted 
or extinguished, and in the room thereof boisterous phantasms 
protruded from the irrational appetites, passions, and affections 
(now grown monstrous and enormous) to become the very sensa- 
tions of it, by means whereof it is.easy to conceive that the 
divine nemesis, ‘‘ vengeance,” may make the soul its own tor- 
mentor, though there were no other hell without it, not only by 
ee most loathsome and affrightful, dismal and tragical 
scenes of things to itself, but also by cruciating itself with ex- 
quisite and sensible pains. And-the serious consideration hereof 
should make us very careful how we let the reins loose to that 
passive irrational part of our soul which knows no bounds nor 
measures, lest thereby we unawares precipitate and plunge our- 
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selves headlong into the most sad and deplorable condition that 
is imaginable. 

8. I shall not discourse here, of that power also which evil 
genil, “spirits” may possibly have upon those that have either 
mancipated themselves unto them, or otherwise forfeited that 
ordinary protection which divine providence commonly affordeth 
to all, by acting immediately upon the spirits of the brain, and 
thereby endeavour to give an account of those phenomena of 
wizards and witches vulgarly talked of, their seeming transporta- 
tions in the air, nocturnal conventicles and junkettings, and 
other such like things, as seem plainly contradictious and unre- 
concilable to philosophy: but we have already said enough to 
prove that sense is nothing but seeming and appearance. And 
therefore we can have no certainty by sense alone either con- 
cerning the absolute natures of individual corporeal things with- 
out us, nor indeed of their existence; but all the assurance that 
we have thereof arises from reason and intellect judging of the 
phantasms or appearances of sense, and determining in which of 
them there is an absolute reality, and which of them are but 
merely relative or fantastical. 


BOOK IV.—CHAPTER LIL. 


1. Having hitherto showed that sense or passion from cor- 
real things existent without the soul, is not intellection or 
nowledge, so that bodies themselves are not known or under- 
stood by sense; it must needs follow from hence, that know- 
ledge is an inward and active energy of the mind itself, and the 
displaying of its own innate vigour from within, whereby it 
doth conquer, Kgareiy, master and command its objects, and so 
begets a clear, serene, victorious, and satisfactory sense within itself> 
herefore though it be vulgarly conceived that knowledge 
arises from the force of the thing known, acting upon that 
which knows from without; yet contrariwise it is most certain, 
to use Boethius’ expression,®* Id quod scitur, non ex sua vi, sed ex 
comprehendentis vi et facultate sciri vel cognosci, ‘“ That intel- 
lection and knowledge do not arise from the force and activity of 
the thing known from without, upon that which knows, but from 
the inward power, vigour and activity of the mind that knows 
actively, comprehending the object within itself, and ‘subduing 
and prevailing over. it.” So that knowledge is not a passion 
from any thing without the mind, but an active exertion of the 
inward strength, vigour and power of the mind, displaying itself 
* De Consolat. Philos. lib. 5. p. 131. 
VOL. ILI. PP 
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from within; and the intelligible forms by which things are 
understood or known, are not stamps or impressions passively 
printed upon the soul from without, but ideas vitally protended 
or actively exerted from within itself. 

2. A thing which is merely passive from without, and doth 
- only receive foreign and adventitious forms, cannot possibly 
know, understand or judge of that which it receives, but must 
needs be a stranger to it, having nothing within itself to know it 
by. The mind cannot know any thing, but by something of its 
own, that is native, domestic and familiar to it. When in a 
great throng or crowd of people, a man looking round about, 
meets with innumerable strange faces, that he never saw before 
in all his life, and at last chances to espy the face of one old 
friend or acquaintance, which he had not seen or thought of 
many years before; he would be said in this case to have known 
that one, and only that one.face in all that company, because he 
had no inward, previous or anticipated form of any other face, 
that he looked upon, in his mind; but as soon as ever he beheld 
that one face, immediately there revived and started forth a 
former anticipated form or idea of it treasured up in his mind, 
that, as it were taking acquaintance with that newly received 
form, made him know it or remember it. So when foreign, 
strange and adventitious forms are exhibited to the mind by 
sense, the soul cannot otherwise know or understand them, but 
by something domestic of its own, some active anticipation or 
prolepsis within itself, that occasionally. reviving and meeting 
with it, makes it know it, or take acquaintance with it. And 
this is the only true and allowable sense of that old assertion, 
that knowledge is reminiscence, not that it is the remembrance 
of something which the soul had sometime before actually known 
in a pre-existent state; but because it is the mind’s compre- 
hending of things by some inward anticipations of its own, 
something native and domestic to it, or something actively 
exerted from within itself. 

And thus Plotinus argues, when he endeavours to prove that 
the immediate ra vonrd, objects of knowledge and intellection, 
are not things without the mind acting upon it at a distance, 
but contained and comprehended within the mind itself:* Toe 
6 kal yvworrat Srt avreAaBero Bvrwe, two 8? Sri ayaldv rovro 
A Sre xaAby f Sixacov; "Exacrov yap todrwy GAXo avrod, kai ovx 
év avrip ai tic Kploewo apxal alc mortvoe, aXAd Kat avrat Ew 
kat 7 aAnGea éxez, “ Otherwise how should the mind kriow or 
judge when it had really apprehended any thing, that this is good, 
that honest or just, these things being all strangers tothe mind, and 
coming into it from without. So that the mind could not have any 
principles of judgment within itself in this case, but these would 
be without it, and then the truth must needs be without it also.” 

* Enn, 5. jib. 5. cap. 1. 
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“ 3. If intellection and knowledge were mere passion from 
without, or the bare reception of extraneous and adventitious 
forms, then no reason could be given at all why a mirror or 
looking-glass should not understand; whereas it cannot so much 
as sensibly perceive those images which it receives and reflects 
to us. And therefore sense of itself, as was before intimated, 1s 
not a mere passion, but a passive perception of the soul, which 
hath something of vital energy in it, because it is a cugitation ; 
to which vital energy of the soul those sensible ideas uf light, 
colours, heat, and the like, owe all their entity. Much less | 
therefore can intellection be a pure passion. But if intellection 
and knowledge were a mere passive perception of the soul from 
without, and nothing but sense, or the result of it, then what 
reason could be given, why brute animals, that have all tlie same 
senses that men have, and some of them more acute, should not 
have intellection also, and be as capable of logic, mathematics, 
and metaphysics, and have the same notions of morality, of a 
Deity and religion that men have? Wherefore it must of 
necessity be granted, that besides passion from corporeal things, 
or the passive perception of sense, there is in the souls of men 
another more active principle or vis cognoscendarum rerum 
innata, an “ innate cognoscitive power,” whereby they are enabled 
to understand or judge of what is received from without by 
sense. And some, that would otherwise make the soul as naked 
a thing as is possible, are forced to acknowledge thus much. 
And hereby they grant all that we contend for and they deny, 
though considermg not in the mean time what they say. For 
this innate cognoscitive power in the soul, can be nothing else 
but a power of raising intelligible ideas and conceptions of things 
from within itself. For it is not possible that any knowledge 
should be without an objective idea or conception of something 
known included 1n it, or that vdnore, “ the intellection,” should 
be in one faculty, and vdénua, “ the conception,” in another, one 
in the intellect, and the other in the fancy. That knowledge 
should be actively produced from within, and the conception or 
objective idea passively received from without, that the mind 
should exert an act of knowledge or intellection without an 
object, or upon an object without itself, and not comprehended 
by it, that the idea of the thing known should not be compre- 
hended in the knowledge of it. Whereas, as Aristotle himself 
hath observed, Td avrd zorw 1 Kar évépyeav imiorhun TY 
woaypart, “ Actual knowledge is in reality the same with the 
thing known, or the idea of it,” and therefore inseparable from it. 
~It being nothing but the mind’s being conscious of some intel- 
ligible idea within itself. 
4, And therefore, whereas the only objects of sense are indi- 
* De Anima, lib, 3. cap. 6. 
PP 2 
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vidual corporeal things existing without the mind, which the 
soul perceives by looking out from itself upon that from which it 
suffers, not actively comprehended within. itself; the primary 
and immediate objects of intellection and knowledge, are not 
things existing without the mind, but the ideas of the mind 
itself actively exerted, that is, the intelligible rationes, “ reasons,” 
of things. Noénoi¢g ov rov tw, worep H aloSnoic, “ The intel- 
lection-is not of what is without, as sense is.” And dri ovx Kw 
Tov vou ra vonra, “ the immediate objects of intellection are not 
without the mind that understands.” They are assertions that 
Plotinus* at large demonstrates. And Aristotle frequently 
asserts the same:f “Em? rwy dvev tAne rd autd gore TO voovv 
kat TO voobuevoy’ y yap émiorhun m Jewpyrixy Kal TO émearyTOY 
rd avré gor, “ In abstracted things that which understands and 
that which is understood are the same; for ‘the theoretical 
science and the scibile, ‘ knowable,’” or object of knowledge are 
allone. And SAwe 6 voc 6 kar’ étvéipyaav ta roaypata vowr, 
‘“‘ the mind altogether is that which understands things.” These 
being all but several modifications of intellect. For as hard and 
soft, hot and cold, and the like corporeal qualities, are but 
several modifications of matter, so the several objective ideas of 
the mind in scientifical speculation, are but several modifications 
of the mind knowing. Wherefore individual things existing 
without the soul, are but the secondary objects of knowledge 
and intellection, which the mind understands not by looking out 
from itself as sense doth, but by reflecting inwardly upon itself, 
and comprehending them under those intelligible ideas or rationes, 
“ reasonings,” of its own, which it protrudes from within itself; 
so that the mind or intellect may well be called (though in 
another sense than Protagoras meant it) rd pérpov wavrwy, “ the 


measure of all things.” 


5. For the soul having an innate cognoscitive power univer- 
sally (which is nothing else but a power of raising objective 
ideas within itself, and intelligible rationes, “reasons,” of any. 
thing), it must needs be granted that it hath a potential omni- 
formity in it. Which is not only asserted by the Platonists, 
that the soul is ravra vorpwe, “all things intellectually,” but 
also by Aristotle himself, ryv Yuyjv elva ra dvta ToC wavTa 
“that the soul is in a manner all things.” The mind being a 
kind of notional or representative world, as it were a diaphanous 
and crystalline sphere, in which the ideas and images of all 
things existing in the real universe may be reflected or repre- 
sented. For as the mind of God, which is the archetypal 
intellect, is that whereby he always actually comprehends him- 
self, and his own fecundity, or the extent of his own infinite 


* Enn. 5. lib. 5. cap. 1. 2. 
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goodness and power ; that is, the possibility of all things; s0 all 
created intellects being certain ectypal models, oy dees 
compendiums of the same; although they have not the actual 
ideas of all things, much less are the images or sculptures of all 
the several species of existent things fixed and engraven in a 
dead manner upon them; yet’ they have them all virtually and 
potentially comprehended in that one vis cognitrix, “ cognosci- 
tive power,” of the soul, which is a potential omniformity, 
whereby it is enabled as occasion serves and outward objects 
invite, gradually and successively to unfold and display itself in 
a vital manner, by framing intelligible ideas or conceptions 
within itself of whatsoever hath any entity or cogitability. As 
the spermatic or plastic power doth virtually contain within 
itself the forms of all the several organical parts of animals, and 
displays them gradually and successively, framing an eye here 
and an ear there. 

6. Now because intellection and knowledge are not passion 
from without, but an active exertion of the mind from within 
itself, hence it comes to pass, as Aristotle hath observed, that 
the mind by knowing that which is o@ddoa vonrov, “exceedingly 
intelligible,” the most radiant and illustrious truths, is not debi- 
litated thereby or overpowered, as sense is in perceiving that 
which is o@dépa aicSnroy, “exceedingly sensible,” as the bright- 
ness of the sun; but contrariwise the more invigorated thereby, 
and the better enabled to comprehend lesser and smaller truths ; 
because though sense is passive and organical, yet knowledge is 
inorganical and an active power and strength of the mind, which 
the more it is exerted, is the more thereby invigorated and en- 
larged. : 

Peon hence likewise it is, as the same Aristotle hath observed,* 
akobsorioay émiorhunv tiie émtorhunc, THv my Kad’ UrroKstpévou 
Tig KaS’ vrokeuevou, olov apiOunricjy Tie apyovexiie, “ that those 
knowledges which are more abstract and remote from matter, 
are more accurate,” intelligible and demonstrable, than those 
which are conversant about concrete and material things, as 
arithmetic than harmonics, which are numbers concrete with 
sounds; and so likewise geometry than astronomy, or the mixed 
mathematics; whereas if all knowledge did arise from corporeal 
things by way of sense and passion, it must needs be contrari- 
wise true, that the more concrete and sensible things were, the 
more knowable they would be. Moreover, from hence it is 


— 


also, as experience tells us, that scientifical knowledge is best ' 


acquired by the soul’s abstraction from the outward objects of | 
sense, and retiring into itself, that so it may the better attend to - 
its own inward notions and ideas. And therefore it is many 


times observed, that overmuch reading and hearing of other 


* Analyt. Posterior. lib. 1. cap. 27. 
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| men’s discourses, though learned and elaborate, doth not only 


distract the mind, but also debilitates the intellectual powers, 
and makes the mind passive and sluggish, by calling it too much 
outwards. For aalily caiise that wise philosopher Socrates alto- 
gether shunned that dictating and dogmatical way of teaching 
used by the sophisters of that age, and chose rather an aporetical 
and obstetricious method; because knowledge was not to be 
poured into the soul like liquor, but rather to be invited and 
gently drawn forth from it; nor the mind so much to be filled 
therewith from without, like a vessel, as to be kindled and 
awakened. Lastly, from hence is that strange parturiency that 
is often observed in the mind, when it is solicitously set upon 
the investigation of some truth, whereby it doth endeavour, by 
ruminating and revolving within itself ag it were to conceive it 
within itself, partyrire, “to bring it forth out of its own womb ;” 
by which it is evident, that the mind is naturally conscious of its 
own active fecundity, and also that it hath a criterion within 
itself, which will enable it to know when it hath found that 
which it sought. 

7. Wherefore it is evident from what we have declared, that 
there are two kinds of perceptive cogitations in the soul: the 
one passive, when the soul perceives by suffering from its body, 
and the objects without; the other active, when it perceives by 
exerting its own native vigour from within itself. The passive 
perceptions of the soul have two several names given unto them; 
for when the soul, by sympathizing with the body, seems to per- 
ceive corporeal things, as present and really existing without it, 
then they are called aloSfyara, “sensations.” But when the 
passive affections of the soul are looked upon not as things 
really existing without the mind, but only as pictures of sensible 
things in the mind, or more crass or corporeal cogitations, then 
they are called gavracpara, “ phantasms,” or imaginations. But 
these ¢avrdepuara and aic@fpyara, “ phantasms” and “ sensations,” 
being really the same things, as we said before, both of them 
being passions or affections in the soul, caused by some local 
motions in the body, and the difference between them being only 
accidental, insomuch that gavracpuara, “ phantasms,” may be 
changed into alc@juara, “ sensations,” and sometimes also aia@r- 
para, “sensations,” into gavracuara, ‘ phantasms,” therefore all 
these passive perceptions of the soul may be called in general 
pavracpara, “phantasms.” But the active perceptions which 
rise from the mind itself without the body, are commonly called 
vonpara, “conceptions of the mind;” and so we have the two 
species of perceptive cogitations; the one gavrdacpuara, “ phan- 
tasms,” and the other vonyara, “ conceptions of the mind.” — 

8. Now that all our perceptive cogitations are not ¢avrdoyara, 
‘‘ phantasms,” as many contend, but that there is another species 
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of perceptive cogitations distinct from them, arising from the 
active vigour of the mind itself, which we therefore call vonara, 
“* conceptions of the mind,” is demonstrably evident from hence ; 
because phantasms are nothing else but sensible ideas, images, or 
pictures of outward objects, such as are caused in the soul by 
sense; whence it follows, that nothing is ¢ayracréyv, “the object 
of fancy,” but what is also aicSnrév, “the object of sense,” no- 
thing can be fancied by the soul, but what is perceptible by 
sense. But there are many objects of our mind, which we can 
neither see, hear, feel, smell, nor taste, and which did never 
enter into it by any sense; and therefore we can have no sen- 
sible pictures or ideas of them, drawn by the pencil of that 
inward limner or painter which borrows all his colours from 
sense, which we call fancy; and if we reflect on our own cogita- 
tions of these things, we shall sensibly perceive that they are not 
fantastical, but noematical. As for example, justice, equity, 
duty and obligation, cogitation, opinion, intellection, volition, 
‘ memory, verity, falsity, cause, effect, genus, species, nullity, 
contingency, possibility, impossibility, and innumerable more 
such there are that will occur to any one that shall turn over the 
vocabularies of any language, none of which can have any sen- 
sible picture drawn by the pencil of the fancy. And there are 
many whole propositions likewise, in which there is not any one 
word or notion that we can have any genuine phantasm of, much 
less can fancy reach to an apprehension of the necessity of the 
connexion of the terms. As for example: Nihil potest esse et 
non esse eodem tempore, “ Nothing can be and not be at the 
same time.” What proper and genuine phantasms can any per- 
ceive in his mind either of nihil, “nothing,” or potest, “can,” or 
esse, “be,” or et, “and,” or non esse, “not be,” or eodem, “at 
the same,” or tempore, “ time.” 

9. Neither was it asserted by Aristotle, as some have taken 
for granted, that all our perceptive cogitations are phantasms, 
but contrariwise, that there are vofuara, “conceptions of the mind” 
which are distinct things from gavrdcpara, “ phantasms,” only 
that the latter were always individual companions of the former. 
This appears from those words of his: Nojpara revi dtoloe rov 
pn davrdopara eivat, H ovee ravTa gavTacpdta, aAX’ ovK avev 
gavracuarwy,* “The conceptions of the mind somewhat differ 
from phantasms, they are not phantasms, but neither are they 
without phantasms. Where he inclines to this, that the vojpara, 
“conceptions of the mind,” are not gavrdopuara, “ phantasms,” 
but that they have phantasms always joined with them. So again 
afterwards he asks: Ei rd vosiv gpavracta, 7} un avev pavractac, 
“Whether intellection be fancy, or rather a different thing from 
fancy, but such as never goes without it.” Which indeed he 

* De Anima, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
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affirms in other places, that the mind doth never voeiy, ‘* con- 
ceive” without a phantasm. Now, this is true of sensible and 
corporeal things, that we never understand them, but we have 
also some confused phantasms or other of them in our mind, and 
yet besides the gavrdopara, “phantasms,” the mind exerts 
vonpara, “conceptions” also upon them, or else it could not 
understand them, phantasms being but imperfect, incomplete, 
and superficial cogitations, which sometimes go before, and invite 
or call in the meanwhile the perceptions of the mind, and some- 
times follow and attend upon the vojyara, “conceptions of the 
mind,” as the shadow upon the substance, but never comprehend 
the thing. And indeed, as we ourselves consist of soul and 
body naturally united together, so are the cogitations that we 
have of corporeal things usually both noematical and phantas- 
matical together, the one being as it were the soul, and the other 
the body of them. For when a geometrician considers a 
triangle, being about to demonstrate that it hath three angles 
equal to two right angles, no doubt but he will have the phatas- 
matical picture of some triangle in his mind; and yet notwith- 
standing he hath also a noematical perception or intellectual idea 
of it too, as appears from hence, because every express picture 
of a triangle must of necessity be either obtusangular or rec- 
tangular, or acutangular, but that which in his mind is the sub- 
ject of this proposition thought on, is the ratio, “reason,” of a 
triangle undetermined to any of these species. And the like 
might be observed also of the word angles in the same propo- 
sition. In like manner, whenever we think of a phantasmatical, 
universal, or universalized phantasm, or a thing which we have 
no clear intellection of; as for example, of the nature of a rose 
in general, there is a complication of something noematical, and 
something phantasmatical together; for gavracpara, “ phan- 
tasms,” in themselves alone, as well as aioSnpara, “ sensations,” 
are always individual things. And by a rose considered thus 
universally and phantasmatically, we mean a thing which so 
affects our sense 1n respect of figure and colour. 

10. But as for those other objects of cogitation, which we 
affirmed before to be in themselves neither aicSnra, “ the objects 
of sense,” nor gavracra, “ the objects of fancy,” but only vonra, 
“ things understood,” and therefore can have no natural and 
genuine phantasms properly belonging to them; yet it is true, 
notwithstanding that the fantastic power of the soul, which 
would never willingly be altogether idle or quite excluded, will 
busily intend itself here also. And therefore many times, when 
the intellect or mind above is exercised in abstracted intellections 
and contemplations, the fancy will at the same time busily 
employ itself below, in making some kind of apish imitations, 
counterfeit iconisms, symbolical adumbrations and resemblances 
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of those intellectual cogitations of sensible and corporeal things. 
And hence it comes to pass, that in speech, metaphors and alle- 
gories do so exceedingly please, because they highly gratify this 
fantastical power of passive and corporeal cogitation in the soul, 
and seem thereby also something to raise and refresh the mind 
itself, otherwise lazy and ready to faint and be tired by overlong 
abstracted cogitations, by taking its old companion the body to 
go along with it, as it were to rest upon, a by affording to it 
certain crass, palpable, and corporeal images, to incorporate 
those abstracted cogitations in, that it may be able thereby to 
see those still more silent and subtle notions of its own, sensibly 
reflected to itself from the corporeal glass of the fancy. 

- Sometimes also there are other spurious phantasms that do 
little or nothing symbolize with the noetical cogitations, that yet 
are arbitrarily or customarily annected to them, merely because 
the fantastic power would not stand wholly idle and unemployed ; 
so that when the mind thinks of such an intelligible idea, the 
fancy will presently hold forth such a customary phantasm 
before it, Gomsp of év roic prynpovixote TeSéuevor. Kat eidwAo- 
motouvtec, “as those that use artificial memory, make certain 
phantasms at pleasure” to signify certain cogitations. 

But lastly, rather than the fancy shall quite stand out and do 
just nothing at all, it will sometimes exercise itself (especially in 
speech) in raising phantasms of the very sounds and names, by 
which the notions of the mind are signified respectively. So 
that it is very true both that there are active vonyuara, “ cogi- 
tations of the mind” distinct from gavrdopara, “ phantasms ;” 
and such of which there can be no natural and genuine phan- 
tasms or sensible pictures; and yet according to Aristotle’s 
opinion, that frequently those’ vonzara, “conceptions of the 
mind” (at least in the vulgar, that are little accustomed to ab- 
. stracted cogitation) have some kind of spurious and counterfeit, 
or verbal and nominal phantasms joined with and accompanying 

of them. 

11. As for that opinion, that the vonuara, “ conceptions of 
the mind,” and intelligible ideas or rationes, “reasons,” of the 
mind should be raised out of the ¢avrdcpara, “ phantasms,” b 
the strange chemistry of intellectus agens, “an agent intelli- 
gence ;” this as it is founded on a mistake of Aristotle’s meaning, 
who never dreamed of any such a chimerical intellectus agens, 
“agent intelligence,” as appears from the Greek interpreters 
that best understood him ; 80 it is very like to that other opinion 
called Peripatetical, that asserts the eduction of immaterial 
forms out of the power of matter; and as both of them arise 
from the same sottishness of mind that would make stupid and 
senseless matter the original source of all things; so there is the 
same impossibility in both, that perfection should be raised out . 
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of imperfection, and that vigour, activity and awakened energy, 
should ascend and emerge out of dull, sluggish and drowsy 
passion. But indeed this opinion attributes as much activity to 
the mind, if at least the agent intelligence be a part of it, as 
ours doth; as he would attribute as much activity to the sun, 
that should say the sun had a power of educing light out of 
night or the dark air, as he that should say the sun had a power 
of exerting light out of his own body. The former being but 
an improper ae of expressing the same thing, which is properly 
signified in the latter way. | 

But that other opinion, that asserts that the abstract and uni- 
versal rationes, “ reasons,” of things, as distinct from phantasms, 
are nothing else but mere names without any signification, is so 
ridiculously false, that it deserves no confutation at all. | 


—S 


CHAPTER II. 


1. That there are some ideas of the mind which were not 
stamped or imprinted upon it from the sensible objects without, 
and therefore must needs arise from the innate vigour and 
activity of the mind itself, is evident, in that there are, first, 
ideas of such things as neither are affections of bodies, nor 
could be imprinted or conveyed by any local motions, nor can be 
pictured at all by the fancy in any sensible colours; such as are 
the ideas of wisdom, folly, prudence, imprudence, knowledge, 
ignorance, verity, falsity, virtue, vice, lionesty, dishonesty, 
justice, injustice, volition, cogitation, nay, of sense itself, which 
is a species of cogitation, and which is not perceptible by any 
sense; and many other suchlike notions as include something of 
cogitation in them, or refer to cogitative beings only; which 
ideas must needs spring from the active power and innate 
fecundity of the mind itself, because the corporeal objects of 
sense can imprint no such things upon it. Secondly, in that 
there are many relative notions and ideas, attributed as well to 
corporeal as incorporeal things that proceed wholly from the 
activity of the mind comparing one thing with another. Such 
as are cause, effect, means, end, order, proportion, similitude, 
dissimilitude, equality, inequality, aptitude, inaptitude, sym- 
metry, asymmetry, whole and part, genus and species, and 
the like. 

2. But that which imposes upon men’s judgments here, so as 
to make them think, that these are all passive impressions made 
upon the soul by the objects of sense, is nothing else but this; 
because the notions both of those relative ideas, and also of those 
other immaterial things (as virtue, wisdom, the soul, God) are 
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most commonly excited and awakened occasionally from the 
appulse of outward objects knocking at the doors of our senses. 
And these men not distinguishing betwixt the outward occasion 
or invitation of those cogitations, and the immediate active or 
productive cause of them, impute them therefore all alike, as 
well these intelligible, as the other sensible ideas, or phantasms, 
to the efficiency or activity of the ontward objects upon us. 
‘Wherefore that we may the better understand how far the 
passion of sense reaches, and where the activity of the mind 
begins, we will compare these three things tegether: First, a 
mirror, Jooking-glass or crystal globe; secondly, a living eye, 
that is, a seeing or perceptive mirror or looking-glass; thirdly, a 
mind or intellect superadded to this living eye or seeing mirror. 

3. First, therefore, when the same objects are equally exposed 
or held before a crystal globe or looking-glass, and a living eye; 
there are all the same impressions made upon the crystal globe | 
that there are upon the living eye; which appears from hence, 
because the eye looking upon the crystal globe or mirror, will 
see all the same images reflected to itself from thence, that it 
perceived before immediately from the objects themselves. The 
motion and pressure of the ethereal globuli, “globulous par- 
ticles,” in which the nature of light is conceived to consist, from 
every opaque object, bearing alike every way upon that which 
resists, and therefore as much upon the mirror as the eye; so 
that there is every jot as much corporeal passion in the mirror 
or crystal globe, as in the glassy part of the living eye; for, as 
we said before, the corporeal part of the eye is indeed nothing 
~else but a mirror or looking-glass. And yet notwithstanding, 
the mirror or crystal globe doth not see or perceive any thing 
as the eye doth; from whence we learn, first, that things are 
never perceived merely by their own force and activity upon the 
percipient, but by the innate force, power and ability of that 
which perceives. And therefore, secondly, that sense itself is 
not a mere corporeal passion, but a perception of the bodily 
passions proceeding from some power and ability supposed to 
reside in a sensitive soul, vitally united to that respective body. 
Which perception, though it have something of energy in it, as 
being @ cogitation ; yet it is rightly called a passion of the soul, 
because it is not a clear intellective or cognoscitive perception of 
the motions of the body, but a passive or sympathetical per- 
ception only. Whereby, according to nature’s instinct, it hath 
several seemings or appearances begotten in it of those resisting 
objects without it at a distance, in respect of colour, magnitude, 
figure and local motion; by reason of the difference of those 
rectilinear motions communicated from them by the intermediate 
globuli, “globulous particles,” and impressed upon the optic herves. 

Wherefore the liying eye immediately perceives nothing but | 
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these corporeal passions which are made equally upon it, and the 
mirror or crystal globe alike, by the motion of that intermediate 
or subtle body which causeth light; which corporeal passions 
being also passively perceived by that vital principle called the 
sensitive power residing in the eye, all passion from the outward 
object there ceaseth, and goes no further; but that power of the 
soul that next followeth, which is the third thing that we men- 
tioned before, the intellect, begins immediately to exert and dis- 
play its activity upon the object passively perceived by sense. 

4, But the better to illustrate the business in hand, let us 
again suppose some ingenious piece of mechanism, or artificial 
automaton; as for example, an horologe or watch, at once held 
before the mirror or crystal globe, and also exposed to the, parti- 
cular,view of the living or sentient eye, both in the outside and 
interior fabric of it; so that as évery part in it is reflected from 
the mirror, so it may be consciously perceived also by the sen- 
tient eye, in a particular successive view. Now the sentient eye 
will be conscious or perceptive of nothing in all this, but only 
its being variously affected, from different colours, figures, pro- 
tuberancies, cavities, sculptures, local motions, one after another, 
all the same things which were impressed on the crystal globe or 
mirror, and reflected from it, there being no difference at all 
betwixt the one and the other, but that the eye was conscious or 
perceptive of what it suffered, but the mirror not. But now the 
mind or intellect being superadded to this sentient eye, and 
exerting its active and more comprehensive power upon all that 
which was reflected from the mirror, and passively perceived by 
the sentient eye, as it doth actually and intellectually compre- 
hend the same things over again, which sense had perceived 
before in another manner (of which we must speak afterward), 
so it proceeds further, and compares all the several parts of this 
ingenious machine or self-mover one with another, taking notice 
first, of the spring, as the original and cause of all the motion in 
it; of the chain or string, by the mediation of which that motion 
is communicated to the fusee; of the balance that reciprocating 
moderates the motion of the several wheels, some greater, some 
lesser, propagating the motion from one to another; of the 
horary circle divided into equal parts; and, lastly, of the index, 
moving round about the circle, through equal space in equal 
time, all these in their several scheseg, “ relations” to one another 
and the whole. Whereupon the intellect, besides figure, colour, 
magnitude and motions, raises and excites within itself the intel- 
ligible ideas of cause, effect, means, end, priority and posteriority, 
equality and inequality, order and proportion, symmetry and 
a he naa aptitude and inaptitude, sign and thing signified, 
whole and part, in a manner, all the logical and relative notions 
that are. Whereas the sentient eye, by which this whole me- 
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chanism was represented to the intellect, perceived none of all 
these things; neither cause nor effect, nor equality nor irregu- 
larity, nor order nor proportions, nor symmetry nor asymmetry, 
nor sign nor thing signified, nor whole nor part; since there is © 
no colour nor figure in any of these things. .And if the sentient 
eye could dispute with the mind or intellect it would confidently 
avow and maintain, that there were no such entities as those in 
this automaton “ self-moving machine,” and that the understand- 
ing was abused and deceived in those apprehensions; since all 
that was impressed from the object was, by the sentient eye, 
faithfully transmitted to it, and the intellect received all its in- 
telligence or information from it. And to make its cause good, 
sense would appeal to the mirror or crystal globe standing by, 
in which there were no images of any of those invisible ideas or 
logical notions reflected. Wherefore since sense doth freely con- 
ceive and ingenuously own, that none of these ideas are passively 
and phantasmatically stamped upon it from the objects without ; 
be they what they will, real or not real, certain it is that they 
are the objects of the intellect, and they must of necessity be 
raised in it by its own innate vigour and activity. 

5. Indeed though it should be granted, that the scheses, “re- 
lations,” of cause and effect, whole and parts, and the like, were 
mere notions of the mind and modes of conceiving in us, that 
only signify what things are relatively to intellect; yet it would 
- not follow from hence, that they had no reality at all, but were 

absolute nonentities ; because intellect being a real thing, and 
that which indeed hath more of entity in it than matter or body, 
the modifications of intellect must needs be as real things as the 
modifications of matter; and therefore cause and effect, whole 
and part, symmetry and asymmetry, and all the other logical 
notions would have as much reality. in them as hard and soft, 
moist and dry, hot and cold, which, though but modifications of 
matter, are looked upon as very real things; and such intellec- 
tuals as were relative to intellect be as real, as those sensible 
phantasms which are relative to sense. But this must not be 
granted, that the modes of conception in the understanding 
(where all truth is), are disagreeable to the reality of the things 
conceived by them; and so being unconformable, are therefore 
false. Wherefore that these scheses, “ relations,” are not (though 
sense doth not perceive them) mere notions or figments of the 
mind, without any fundamental reality in the things themselves 
without us, corresponding to them, appears from hence, because 
art and wisdom are most real things, which beget real effects of 
the greatest moment and consequence in nature and human life 
of any thing; and yet are conversant about nothing else but 
only the relations, proportions, aptitudes of things to one another, 
and to certain ends. Now if these were all mere figments, and 
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nothing but logical notions or entia rationis, “ beings of reason,” 
then there could be no such realities produced out of them. 
Nay, then art and wisdom themselves must needs be figments 
and fancies, and likewise it would be indifferent whatever a man 
did in order to arly end or effect; and all men (as Protagoras 
held) would be really alike wise and skilful. Then there would 
be no other extrinsical causality of any effect but that of effi- 
ciency, force, or power; which, in corporeal things, is nothing 
else but local motion. And no such thing as the causality of 
skill and art (that is commonly called the exemplary cause), dis- 
tinct from force, power, and blind impetuosity. Nay, then vir- 
tue, justice, honesty, must of necessity be figments also, because 
moral good and evil are schetical and relative things; and which 
is more yet, external convenience and inconvenience, utility and 
inutility themselves, be nothing else but fancies also. 

6. But though the verdict and testimony of sense ought to be 
admitted as authentic in this particular, as to what is or is not 
passively impressed upon us from without, because it is not pos- 
sible that any thing should be impressed upon the intellect from 
sensible things, but it must needs pass through the medium of 
sense, and so be transmitted thereby unto the understanding, 
which cannot be, unless sense be conscious thereof; yet notwith- 
standing, sense is not at all to be heard, as to the reality or non- 
reality of these relative ideas, it being no competent judge in 
that controversy. Because since the knowledge of things doth 
not arise from the activity, energy, and radiation of the objects 
without upon us, passively received by sense, but from the active 
and comprehensive energy or activity of the mind itself, as we 
have already observed: In cognoscendo cuncta, suf potits facul- 
tate quam rerum que cognoscuntur uti. Cum enim omne judi- 
cium judicantis actus existat, necesse est, ut suam quisque operam 
non ex aliend, sed ex propria facultate perficiat, “ That in know- 
ing all things, it rather useth its own power than that of the 
things which are known. For since all judgment is the act of 
him that judgeth, it must needs be that every one perform his 
own work, not by the power of another, but by his own faculty,” 
as the afore-commendéd Boethius expresseth it.* We ought not 
to conclude that those relative ideas are therefore mere figments 
or modes of conceiving in us, because sense is not conscious of 
any such things passivély impressed upon it from without, and 
because that lower and narrow faculty comprehends them not; 
but rather acquiesce in the sentiment of that larger and more 
comprehensive faculty the intellect, that judges of things by ex- 
erting its own active power upon them. 3 

7. Wherefore, if we well consider it, we shall find that not 
only the beauty and pulchritude, but also the strength and ability 

* De Consolat. Philos, lib. 5. p. 132. 
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of natural and corporeal things themselves, depend upon these 
relations and proportions of one thing to another. For what is 
pulchritude in visible objects, or harmony in sounds, but the pro- 
portion, symmetry, and commensuration of figures and sounds 
to one another, whereby infinity is measured and determined, 
and multiplicity and variety vanquished and triumphed over by 
unity, and by that means they become grateful and pleasing 
objects to the ear and eye of intellectual auditors and spectators, 
there being as it were certain ludicrous irritations and symboli- - 
cal resemblances of art and wisdom, nay, and virtue too (as we 
shall show afterward), that is, of intellectuality in general ap- 
pearing in them, whereby the mind beholds as it were its own 
face and image reflected to itself from a corporeal glass. 

But because many will be ready to say here, that beauty is 
nothing but a fancy neither, and therefore cannot argue any 
reality in these schetical things; I add that even the strength 
and ability of corporeal things themselves depends upon the 
mutual scheses, “relations” and proportions of one thing to 
another. And this all men will be sensible of as something. 
And the truth hereof evidently appears from the mechanical 
powers. Nay, the health and strength of the body of animals 
arises from the configuration of the organical parts, and the fit 
contemperation of humours and the insensible parts with one 
another; so that if this harmonical crasis, “temperature” of the 
whole body be disturbed and put out of tune, weakness and 
languor, “ languishing” will immediately seize upon it, Nay, 
* doth not all the strength, as well as the comeliness and beauty of 
an army, consist in order? And therefore, if we should suppose 
some subtle sophister, and popular orator, sent from the quarters 
of an enemy, into a vast, numerous, and puissant army, that 
should insinuate into the common soldiers so far, as generally to 
persuade them, that order was nothing but a mere fancy or 
logical notion; a thing craftily devised by their commanders, 
merely to keep them in subjection, that they might the better 
tyrannize over them, and rule them as they please; insomuch 
that they should all at length altogether neglect their ranks | 
and files, and put themselves wholly into disorder and confusion, 
and in this fashion prepare themselves to encounter their ~ 
approaching enemy, would they not hereby be betrayed to 
certain ruin, though the enemy should be but a small handful 
of men, but well ordered and well commanded? For order is 
that which makes things, junctis viribus “ with united forces,” 
to conspire all to one end, whereby the whole hath the force and 
ability of all the several particular strengths conjoined and 
united into one. : | 

8. Therefore I say, in the next place, returning to our former 
instance of an automaton or horologe, that flioush those several 
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relative ideas of cause, effect, symmetry, proportion, order, whole,. 
and part, and the like, considered formally as vonzara, “ concep- 
tions of the mind,” be only in the intellect itself (as the ideas 
and conceptions of all other things likewise are;) yet notwith- 
standing the intellect doth not forge or falsify any thing in 
apprehending of them, in that material automaton “ self- 
mover,” represented to it by sense, because all the several 
scheses, “relations” are fundamentally and really in the 
same, though they could not be stamped upon sense materially, 
and received passively from it. And therefore, that the true 
nature, formal ratio ‘“‘ reason,” essence and idea of this automaton, 
‘‘ self-mover,” watch or horologe, is really compounded and made 
up of those several scheses, “relations,” as ingredients into it, so 
that it cannot possibly be understood without them; though 
sense could not reach to the comprehension of any one of them, 
much less of this whole logical system or compages, “collection” of 
them. It being impossible that the nature of automaton, “a 
self-mover,” horologe, or watch, should be otherwise understood 
than by the comprehension of these relative ideas; and by such 
a logical, unitive, comprehensive power and activity, as can 
frame out of them one idea of the whole. For an horologe or 
watch is not mere silver or gold, brass and .steel, any way 
jumbled, mingled, or confounded together, but it is such an apt 
and proportionable disposition of certain quantities of those 
several materials into several parts of such certain figures, con- 
temperated together, as may harmoniously conspire to make up 
one equal and uniform motion, which running as it were parallel 
with the motion of time, and passing ind the horary circle, 
and being measured in that horary circle, may also measure out 
and distinguish the quantity of that silent and successive flux, 
which, like a still and deep river, carries down all things along 
with it indiscernibly, and without any noise ; and which, in its 
progressive motion, treads so lightly and softly, that it leaves no 
traces, prints, or footsteps at all behind it. 

9. Wherefore the eye of sense, though it be fixed never so 
much upon the material outside of this automaton, “ self-mover,” 
yet it never comprehends the formal nature of it within itself, 
as it is, totum, “a whole” made up of several parts, united not 
so much by corporeal contact or continuity, as by their relative 
conspiration to one certain end. Sense being like one of those 
narrow telescopes, by which the eye looking upon the moon, can 
never view it all at once, and see the site and configuration of all 
the several mountains and valleys, and seas in it, and have one 
comprehensive idea of the whole; but taking it in the piece- 
meal, part after part, leaves the intelligent spectator afterwards to 
compile and make up one entire draught or map of stenography 
out of all those several particular or partial views. 
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So that if we will speak properly, we cannot say that the eye 
sees any machina, “machine” or automaton, “ self-mover,” for 
it is but variously affected from the material part of it, per- 
celving several passions in itself from the several colours and 
figures of it, it being so far from comprehending the formal 
ratio, “reason” of it, as it is a totum, “whole” made up of 
several parts, according to several scheses, “relations” and pro- 
portions contributing thereto, that it cannot reach to any one 
relative idea, neither doth bare fancy go any further than sense. 
Or else the difference between intellect and sense may be re- 
sembled by the difference betwixt the sense of sight and touch. 
For touch groping, perceives but as it were a point at once, the 
eye comprehends the whole superficies. Sense sees particular 
things absolutely, intellect compares. them according to those 
relations they have to.one another, has a comprehensive idea of 
a totum, “whole” made up of several parts as one thing. And 
therefore the form, ratio, “reason,” or intelligible idea of an 
automaton, “self-mover” or horologe, was never stamped or im- 
pressed upon the soul from without, but upon occasion of the 
sensible idea excited and exerted from the inward active and 
comprehensive power of the intellect itself. 

10. There are many other such ideas of the mind, of certain 
totums, “wholes” made up of several corporeal parts, which, 
though sometimes locally discontinued, yet are joined together 
by scheses, “relations,” and habitudes to one another (founded 
in some actions of them, as they are cogitative beings) and by 
order all conspiring into one thing: which, though they are 
altogether imperceptible by sense, and therefore were never 
stamped or impressed upon the mind from the objects without; 
yet, notwithstanding, are not mere figments or entia rationis, 
‘‘ beings of reason,” but things of the greatest reality, founded 
in certain actions of thinking and cogitative beings; which are 
altogether ee by sense, and therefore could not 
possibly be outwardly stamped upon the mind; as for example, 
a polity or commonwealth, called an artificial man, which is a 
company of many united together by consent or contract under 
one government, to be regulated by some certain laws as it were by 
one will for the good of the whole; where, though the eye may 
see the particular persons, (or at least their outsides) that are the 
respective members thereof, yet it can neither see the bond 
which unites them together, which is nothing but relation, nor 
comprehend the totum, “whole” that is made up of them, that 
is, a polity or commonwealth, according to the formal nature of 
it, which is an idea that proceeds merely from the unitive 
power and activity of the mind itself. : 

In a word, all the ideas of things called artificial or mechanical, 
contain something in them that never came from sense, nor was 
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ever stamped upon the soul from the objects without, whic 
though it be not merely notional or-imaginary, but really belon; 
to the nature of that thing, yet is no otherwise than inteleotuall 
comprehended. As for example, a house or palace is not onl 
stone, brick, mortar, timber, iron, glass, heaped together ; bu 
the ‘very essence and formal ratio, “reason” of it is made u 
of relative or schetical notions, it being a certain disposition oa 
those several materials into a totum, “whole” or compages 
“collection,” consisting of several parts, rooms, stairs, passages 
doors, chimneys, windows, convenient for habitation, and fit fo1 
the several uses of men; in which there is the logic of whole anc 
parts, order, proportion, symmetry, aptitude, concinnity, all 
complicated with wood, stone, iron, and glass, as it were inform- 
ing and adgrning the rude and confused mass of matter, and 
making it both beautiful and serviceable. And therefore for 
this cause, no man that is in his wits will say, that a stately 
and royal palace hath therefore less reality, entity, and sub- 
stantiality in it, than a heap of rubbish confusedly casé 
together; because, forsooth, the idea of it partly consists of 
logical notions, which are thought to be mere imaginary things ; 
whereas the totum, “whole” is all solid matter without this 
notional form. For this logical form which is the passive stamp 
or print of intellectuality in it, the first archetypes contained in 
the idea or skill of the architect, and thence introduced into the 
rude matter, successively with mu-h pains and labour, is the only 
thing that distinguishes it from mere dirt and rubbish, and gives 
it the essence of a house or palace. And it hath therefore the 
more of entity in it, because it partakes of art or intellectuality. 
But the eye or sense of a brute, though it have as much 
passively impressed upon it from without, as the soul of a man 
hath, when it looks upon the most royal and magnificent palace, 
if it should see all the inside also as well as the outside, could not 
comprehend from thence the formal idea and nature of a house 
or palace, which nothing but an active intellectual principle can 
reach unto. 

II. Neither is this true of such things only as are commonly 
called artificial, but also of natural compounded things, such a8 
plants and animals are. And indeed, if we consider things 

hilosophically, we shall not find any such essential difference as 
is commonly supposed, betwixt things called artificial and natural. 
For there is a nature in all artificial things, and again, an artifice 
in all compounded natural things. Plants and animals being 
nothing else but artificial mechanisms, the latter of which espe- 
cially are contrived with infinitely more wit, variety, and cu- 
riosity than any mechanisms or automata, “self-movers” that 
were ever yet produced by human art. Wherefore the true form 
of an animal, if we attend only to the mechanism of the body 
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(for we must acknowledge something else not only in men but 
also in brutes, if they have’ any cogitation besides mechanism, 
which is a substance of another nature, or a cogitative being 
united to the body) 1s an idea that includes many relative and 
logical notions in it, and therefore could never be stamped upon 
the soul by sense; for sense only takes notice of several colours 
and figures either in the outside or the inside of any animals, 
but doth not sum them up into one totum, “ whole.” But the 
idea of it, as collected into one mechanical automaton, “self- 
mover,” consisting of many organical parts fitly proportioned 
together, and all harmoniously conspiring to one end, to make it 
every way a fit habitation for a cogitative substance to reside in, 
in respect of nutrition, local motion, sense, and all other functions 
of life; such an idea, I say, that hath something of logic in it, 
is only conceivable by the unitive, active and comprehensive 
power of the intellect. eee 2 

The same is to be affirmed of that huge and vast automaton, 
which some will have to be an animal likewise, the visible world 
or material universe, commonly called Kéoyoce or mundus, 
cosmos or mundus, “ the world,” from the beauty of it: whether 
we mean thereby that one single vortex, to which our planetary 
earth belongs, or a system of as mapy vortices as we see fixed 
stars in the heavens, their central sungand circumferential planets 
moving round about them respectively. Now sense looking 
round about, and making many particular views, sees now one 
fixed star, and then another; now the moon, then the sun; here 


& mountain, there a valley ; at one time a river, at another a 


sea, particular vegetables and animals one after another. But it 
cannot sum up or unite all together, nor rise to any compre- 
hensive idea of the whole at once, as it is one or many mecha- 
nical automatons, “ self-movers,” most curiously and artificially 
framed of innumerable parts; in which there are all manner of 
logical scheses, “ relations,” possible offered to the mind, but all 
so fitly proportioned with such admirable symmetries and cor- 
respondencies in respect of one another and the whole, that 
they perfectly conspire into one most orderly and harmonious 
form. 

Hitherto therefore we have seen, that the relative ideas that 
we have in our mind, are not passions impressed upon the soul 
from the objects without, but arise from the innate activity of 
the mind itself; and therefore because the essences or ideas of 
all compounded corporeal things themselves, whether artificial or 
natural; that is, whether made by the artifice of men or nature, 
always necessarily include these logical scheses, “ relations,” in 
them, we have demonstratively proved from thence, that no cor- 
poreal compounded thing whatsoever is understood by sense, nor 
the idea of it passively stamped upon the mind, from the eas 
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i without, but comprehended only by the large unitive power of 
the intellect, and exerted from the innate activity thereof. 

12. But the case is still clearer concerning those other ideas 
before-mentioned, of the several modes of cogitative beings, or 
such as involve or include some relation to them; that these are 
not by the passive impresses from the outward objects by sense ;- 
although they are often occasionally invited and drawn forth by 
them. Which we shall illustrate by the former instance of an arti- 
ficial automaton, “ self-mover,” exhibited first to the view of 
sense, and afterward actively comprehended by the understanding. 
After the mind hath framed a clear idea of this automaton, “ self- 
mover,” within itself, the end or design whereof is to measure 
the equal motion either of the sun and heavens, or earth (ac- 
cording to different astronomical hypotheses) by the equal motion 
of this automaton, “ self-mover,” and so to distinguish or mark . 
out to us the quantities of that silent and undiscerned flux of 
time; and when it hath considered how aptly conducible every 
part of this mechanism is to that design, and how there is neither 
the least redundancy nor deficiency in any thing in order there~ 
unto, and of the beauty and elegancy of the fabric, making q 
further and a more inward reflection upon the same, it plainly 
perceives this accurate contrivance to be but a passive print or 
stamp of some active and living art or skill upon it: wherefore 
the ideas of art and skill are upon this occasion naturally ex- 
erted from it; neither doth it rest in considering of art and 
skill abstractedly, but because these‘ are modes of an existent 
cogitative being, it thinks presently of some particular intelligent 
being, the artificer or author of this curious fabric, and looking 
further into it finds his name also engraven in legible characters 
upon the same, whereupon he forthwith pronounces the sound of 
it. Whereas the living eye, that is, sense alone in its antecedent 
view, as it could not espy any logical scheses, “ relations,” or 
notions there, so neither can it perceive any ideas of art or skill 
in it, they having neither figure nor colour in them, nor of 
author and artificer, any more than it could see the sound of the 
artificer’s name in the engraven sculptures or characters of it ; 
for the eye could see no more than was represented in or re- 
flected from the crystal globe or mirror. herefore the idéas 
of art and skill, author and artificer were not passively im- 
printed upon the intellect from the material automaton, “ self- 
mover,” but only occasionally invited fram the mind itself, as the 
figures of the engraven letters did not passively impress the 
sound of the artificer’s name upon him, but only occasion him to 
exert it from his own activity. 

13. Just in the same manner it happens many times in the 
contemplation of that great automaton, “ self-mover,” of the’ 
material universe, which is the Qcovd réxvacpa, “artifice of God,” 
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the artifice of the best mechanist, though there be no more 
passively impressed upon us from it, than there is upon the 
diaphanous air, or liquid ether contiguous to all solid bodies by 
local motion, of which only sensitive beings have a conscious 
perception; yet there is a wonderful scene of various thoughts 
and motions raised in the mind thereupon, which are only occa- 
sionally invited by those stamps and impressions made from the 
material fabric, and its various furniture without, but owe their 
true original and ‘efficiency to nothing else but the innate vigour 
and activity of the mind itself. Some of which we have already 
instanced in the ideas of those relative scheses, “ considerations,” 
of corporeal things themselves and their parts to one another; 
by means of which the intellect rises up to that comprehensive — 
view of the natures of particular corporeal things, and the uni- 
versal mundane system within itself all at once; which sense 
perceiving only by little and little, and taking in as it were 
point after point, cannot sum up its partial perceptions into the 
entire idea of any one totum “ whole.” But the intellect doth 
not rest here, but upon occasion of those corporeal things thus 
comprehended in themselves, naturally rises higher to the framing 
and exciting of certain ideas from within itself, of other things 
not existing in those sensible objects, but absolutely incorporeal. 
For being ravished with the contemplation of this pir akao 
mechanism and artificial contrivance of the material universe, 
forthwith it naturally conceives it to be nothing else but the 
passive stamp, print and signature of some living art and wis- 
dom; as the pattern, archetype and seal of it, and so excites 
from within itself an idea of that divine art and wisdom. Nay, 
considering further, how all things in this great mundane | 
machine or animal (as the ancients would have it) are contrived, | 
not only for the beauty of the whole, but also for the good of 
every part in it, that is endued with life and sense, it exerts 
another idea, viz. of goodness and benignity from within itself, 
besides that of art and wisdom, as the queen regent and empress 
of art, whereby art is employed, regulated and determined ; now 
both these things, whereof the first is art, wisdom and know- 
Tahoe the second, goodness, benignity and morality, being | 
looked upon as modes of some intellectual being or mind in 
which they exist, it from hence presently makes up an idea of 
God, as the author or architect of this great’ and’ boundless 
machine;-.a mind infinitely good and wise; and so as it were 
resounds and re-echoes back the great Creator’s name, which 
from those visible characters impressed upon the material uni- 
verse, had pierced loudly into its ears, but in such an indis- . 
cernible manner, that sense listening never so attentively, could 
not perceive the least murmur or whisper of it. And this is the 
most natural scale by which the intellectual mind in the con- 
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templation of corporeal things ascends to God; from the passive 
prints and signatures of that one art and wisdom that appears in 
the universe, by taking notice from thence of the exemplary or 
archetypal cause, one infinite and eternal mind setting his seal 
upon all. For as he that hears a consort of musicians playing a 
lesson, consisting of six or eight several parts, all conspiring to 
make up one harmony; will immediately conclude, that there 
was some other cause of that harmony besides those several par- 
ticular efficients, that struck the several mstruments; for every 
one of them could be but a cause of his own part which he 
played; but the unity of the whole harmony, into which all the 
_ several parts conspire, must needs proceed from the art and 
musical skill of some one mind, the exemplary and archetypal 
cause of that vocal harmony, which was but a passive print or 
stamp of it; so though the Atheist might possibly persuade 
himeelf, that. every particular creature was the first author or 
efficient of that part which it played in the universe, by a certain 
innate power of its own; yet all the parts of the mundane 
system conspiring into one perfect harmony, there must of 
necessity be some one universal mind, the archetypal and exem- 
plary cause thereof, containing the plot of the whole mundane 
music, as one entire thing made up of so many several parts 
within himself. | 

14. But that oftentimes there is more taken notice of and 
perceived by the mind, both in the sensible objects themselves, 
and by occasion of them, than was impressed from them, or pas- 
sively received by sense; which therefore must needs proceed 
from some inward active principle in that which perceives, I 
shall make it further appear by some other instances. 

For, first, let a brute and a man at the same time be made 
spectators of one and the same artificial statue, picture, or land- 
scape; here the brute will passively receive all that is impressed 
from the outward object upon sense by local motion, as well as 
the man, all the several colours and figures of it; and yet the 
man will presently perceive something in this statue or picture, 
which the brute takes no notice of at all, viz. beauty and pul- 
chritude, and symmetry, besides the liveliness of the effigies and 
portraiture. The eye of the brute being every jot as good a 
glass or mirror, and perhaps endued with a more perspicacious 
sense or power of passive perception, than that of a man. 

Or again, let both a man and a brute at the same time hear 
the same musical airs, the brute will only be sensible of noise 
and sounds, but the man will also perceive harmony in them, 
and be very much delighted with it; nay, even enthusiastically 
transported by it. herefore the brute perceiving all the 
sounds, as well as the man, but nothing of the harmony, the 
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difference must needs arise from some inward active principle or 
anticipation in the man, which the brute hath not. 

And indeed the reason is the same both in visibles and audibles ; 
for the sense of a man, by reason of its vicinity and neighbour- 
hood to reason and intellectuality, lodged in the same soul with 
it, must needs be coloured with some tincture of it; or have 
some passive impresses of the same upon it; and therefore when 
it finds or meets with insensible objects any footsteps or resem- 
blances thereof, any thing that hath cognation with intellectuality; 
ag proportion, symmetry and order have, being the passive 
stamps and impresses of art and skill (which are intellectual 
things) upon matter, it must needs be highly gratified with the 
same. But the soul of a brute having no intellectual antici- 
pations in it, but barely suffering from the corporeal objects 
without, can have no sense of any thing but what their activity 
impresseth upon it. 

ay further, the man will also espy some symbolical resem- 
blancesa of morality, of virtue and vice in the variously propor- 
tioned sounds and airs; for there are Sat, “ ethical” (as 
Aristotle hath observed) as well as éySovcaorikal appovtat, 
‘‘ enthusiastical harmonies,” as the physiognomists in like manner 
observe signatures of morality in the countenances of men and 
their pictures, which it is yet less possible that a brute should be 
sensible of; these differences arising, not from the absolute 
nature of the objects without, or their bare impression which 
they make; but the different analogy which they have to some 
inward and active anticipations which they meet withal in the 
 percipient. For the man hath certain moral anticipations and 
signatures stamped inwardly upon his sou!, which makes him 
presently take notice of whatsoever symbolizes with it in cor- 
poreal things; but the brute hath none. 

15. And this will still further appear, if we again compare the 
judgment of some excellent artists in painting and music with that 
of an ordinary vulgar person, that hath not any acquired skill in 
either faculty. For the skilful and expert limner will observe 
many elegancies and curiosities of art, and be highly pleased 
with several strokes and shadows in a picture, where a common 
eye can discern nothing at all; and a musical artist hearing a 
concert of exact musicians playing some excellent composure of 
many parts, will be exceedingly ravished with many harmonical 
airs and touches, that a vulgar ear will be utterly insensible of. 
Nay, such an one perhaps would be more pleased with the 
streperous noise of a single fiddle, or the rustical musjc of the 
country bagpipes, or the dull humming of a Jew’s trump, than 
the fullest and most exquisitely composed harmony. 

And the reason is the same with what was before suggested, 
because the artists of either kind have many inward anticipations 
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of skill and art in their minds; which being awakened by those 
passive impressions of the same skill or art in the outward 
objects that strike upon their senses, there arises immediately an _ 
inward grateful sense and sympathy from the correspondence 
and analogy that is betwixt them; art and skill in the mind of 
the musical hearer, finding ovyyevée 7, “ something akin,” to 
itself in ‘those harmonious airs, some footsteps and resemblances 
of itself gratefully closing with them. Of which vital sympathy, 
there is vulgarly thought to be some resemblance in nature; 
when, upon the striking of a string in one viol, another string, 
that is an unison to it in a distant viol, will dance and leap; and 
that not from any mechanical cause (as some conceive) passively 
only, but from a vital and active principle in nature, which is 
affected with concord and harmony. Now there is yet a pul- 
chritude of another kind; a more interior symmetry and har- 
mony in the relations, proportions, aptitudes and correspondencies 
of things to one another in the great mundane system, or vital 
machine of the universe, which is all musically and harmonically 
composed; for which cause the ancients made Pan, that 1s, 
nature to play upon an harp; but sense, which only passively 
perceives particular outward objects, doth here, like the brute, 
hear nothing but mere noise and sound and clatter, but no 
rousic or harmony at all; having no active principle and antici- 
pation within itself to comprehend it by, and correspond or 
vitally sympathize with it; whereas the mind of a rational and 
intellectual bemg will be ravished and enthusiastically trans- 
ported in the contemplation of it; and, of its own accord, dance 
to this pipe of Pan, nature’s intellectual music and harmony. 

16. But I shall yet further illustrate this business, that the 
mind may actively comprehend more in the outward objects of 
sense, and by occasion of them, than is passively received and 
impressed from them, by another instance. Suppose a learned 
written or printed volume, held before the eye of a brute 
creature or illiterate person; either of them will passively 
receive all that is impressed upon sense from those delineations ; 
to whom there will be nothing but several scrawls or lines of 
ink drawn upon white paper. But if a man that hath inward 
anticipations of learning in him, look upon them, he will imme-. 
diately have another comprehension of them than that of sense, 
and a strange scene of thoughts presently represented to his 
mind from them; he will see heaven, earth, sun, moon and stars, 
comets, meteors, elements, in those inky delineations; he will 
read profound theorems of philosophy, geometry, astronomy in 
them; learn a great deal of new knowledge from them that he 
never understood before, and thereby justly admire the wisdom 
of the composer of them. Not that all this was passively 
stamped upon his soul by sense from those characters; for sense, 
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as I said before, can perceive nothing here but inky scrawls, and 
the intelligent reader will many times correct his copy, finding 
erratas in it; but because his mind was before furnished with 
certain inward anticipations, that such characters signify the 
elements of certain sounds, those sounds, certain notions or cogi- 
tations of the mind; and because he hath an active power of 
exciting any such cogitations within himself, he reads in those 
sensible delineations, the passive stamps or prints of another 
man’s wisdom or knowledge upon them, and also learns know- . 
ledge and instruction from them, not as infused into his mind 
from those sensible characters, but by reason of those hints and 
significations thereby proposed to it, accidentally kindled, 
awakened and excited in it. For all but the phantasms of black 
inky strokes and figures, arises from the inward activity of his 
own mind. Wherefore this instance in itself shows how the 
activity of the mind may comprehend more in and from sensible 
objects, than is passively imprinted by them upon sense. 

But now, in the room of this artificial book in volumes, let 
us substitute the book of nature, the whole visible and material 
universe, printed all over with the passive characters and im- 
pressions of divine wisdom and goodness, but legible only to an 
intellectual eye ; for to the sense-both of man and brute, there 
appears nothing else in it but as in the other, so many inky 
scrawls, i. e. nothing but figures and colours; but the mind or 
intellect, which hath an inward and active participation of the 
same divine wisdom that made it; and being printed all over 
with the same archetypal seal, upon-occasion of those sensible 
delineations represented to it, and taking notice of whatsoever is 
cognate to it, exerting its own inward activity from thence, will 
not have only a wonderful scene and large prospect of other 
thoughts laid open before it, and variety of knowledge, logical, 
mathematical, metaphysical, moral displayed; but also clearly 
read the divine wisdom and goodness, in every page of this great 
volume, as it were written in large and legible characters. 





CHAPTER III. 


1. We have hitherto showed, that there are many ideas of the 
mind, which, though the cogitations of them be often occasion- 
ally invited from the motion or appulse of sensible objects 
without made upon our bodies; yet notwithstanding the ideas 
themselves could not possibly be stamped or impressed upon the 
soul from them, because sense takes no cognizance at all of any 
such things in those corporeal objects, and therefore they must 
needs arise from the innate vigour and activity of the ‘mind 
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-itself. Such as are, first, the relative ideas of the several scheses 

or respects which are betwixt corporeal a 2 themselves — 
compared with one another. Which relative ideas being not 
comprehended by sense, and yet notwithstanding, the natures of 
all compounded corporeal things, whether artificial or natural, 
that is, whether made by the artifice of men or nature, con- 
sisting of them, we have demonstratively proved from thence, 
that the natures of no compounded corporeal things can possibly 
be known or comprehended by sense. And again, the ideas of 
cogitative beings, and the several modes of them, together with 
all such notions as involve some respect or relation to them. 
For although these also be often occasionally invited and elicited 
by the objects of sense, when the mind, in the contemplation of 
them by its own active strength, perceives the signatures of art, 
counsels, contrivance, wisdom, nay, and goodness also (all which 
are modes of cogitative beings) printed upon them; yet they 
cannot owe their being or efficiency to the activity of those out- 
ward objects, but merely to the activity of the mind itself. 

I should now proceed to show, that even those simple corporeal 
things themselves, which by sense we have a passive perception 
of, in individual bodies without us, are aleo known and under- 
stood by the active power of the mind exerting its own intel- 
ligible ideas upon them. 

2. That sensation is not knowledge of those corporeal things 
that we sensibly perceive, we have before largely showed; and 
indeed it sufficiently appears from hence, because upon the 
seeing of light and colours, though never so oan fi the feeling 
_ of heat and cold smartly, the hearing of loud sounds and noises, 
we naturally inquire further, what this light and colours, heat 
and cold, and sounds are, which is an undoubted acknowledgment 
that we have not aclear and satisfactory comprehension of those 
things which make so strong a stroke and impression upon our 
senses; and therefore the mind desires to master and conquer 
them by its own active strength and power, and to comprehend 
them by some ideas of its own, which are not foreign, but 
native, domestic, and intrinsical to it. 

Now if sense itself be not knowledge, much less can any 
secondary or derivative result from sense be knowledge; for this 
would be a more obscure, shadowy and evanid thing than sense 
itself is. As when.the image of a man’s face, received in a 
mirror or looking-glass, is reflected from thence into a second 
mirror, and so forward into a third; still the further it goes, the 
more obscure, confused and imperfect it grows, till at last it 
becomes altogether imperceptible. Or as in the circlings and 
undulations of water, caused by the falling of a stone into it, 
that are successively propagated from one to another; the further 
and wider they go, the waves are still the less, slower and 
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weaker, till at length they become quite undiscernible. Or asa 
secondary echo, that is, the echo of an echo, falls as much short 
of the primary echo in proportion, as that doth of the original 
voice. Or, lastly, if we could suppose a shadow to cast a shadow, 
this secondary shadow, or projection of a shadow, would fall as 


- much short of the primary shadow as that did of the substance ~ 


itself. So if the knowledge of corporeal things were but a 
secondary and derivative result from sense (though it cannot be 
conceived that the passion of sense should ray upon the intellect, 
so as to beget a secondary passion there, any more than one 


shadow should cast another) then knowledge would be much a 


weaker perception of them than sense itself is, and nothing but 
as it were the secondary reflection of.an image, or the remote 
circlings and undulations of the fluid water, or the mere echo of 
the echo of an original voice. Or, lastly, nothing but the sha- 
dow of the shadow of a substance. Whereas it is a far more 
real, substantial and satisfactory, more penetrative and compre- 
hensive perception than sense is, reaching to the very inward 
essence of the things perceived. And therefore it must of neces- 
sity proceed from the active power of the mind itself, exerting 
its own intelligible ideas upon that which is passively perceived, 
and so comprehending it by something of its own that is native 
and domestic to it. So that besides the aioSfuara, “ sensations,” 
or gavrdopuara, “ phantasms,” the sensible ideas of corporeal 
things passively impressed upon us from without, there must be 
also vonuara, “ conceptions,”~ or intelligible ideas of them 
actively exerted from the mind itself, or otherwise they could 
never be understood. 

3. Wherefore, that we may the better illustrate this business, 
let us suppose some individual body; as for example, a white or 
black triangular superficies, or a solid tetrahedrum, “ four- 


‘ 


- square” included all within a triangular superficies, exposed first 


to the view of sense or a living eye; and then afterward con- 
sidered by the intellect, that we may see the difference betwixt 
the passive perception of it by sense, and the active compre- 
hension of it by the understanding. Now sense, that is a living 
eye or mirror, as soon as ever it is converted toward this object, 
will here passively perceive an appearance of an individual 
thing, as existing without it, white and triangular, without any 
distinction concretely and confusedly together; and it will per- 
ceive no more than this, though it dwell never so long upon this 
object; for it perceives no more than is impressed upon it; and 
here the passion of sense ends and goes no further. But the . 
mind or intellect residing in the same soul that hath a power of 
sensation also, then beginning to make a judgment upon that 
which is thus passively perceived, exerts its own innate vigour 
and activity, and displays itself gradually after this manner. 
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For, first, with its subtle divisive power, it will analyze and 
resolve this concrete phantasmatical totum, “ whole,” and take 
notice of several distinct intellectual objects in it. For con- 
sidering that every white or black thing is not necessarily trian- 
gular, nor every triangular thing white or black, it finds here two 
distinct intellectual objects; the one white, the other triangular. 
And then again, because that which is nothing can have no 
affections, it concludes, that here is something as a common sub- 
sratum, “subject,” to both these affections or modifications, 
which it calls a corporeal substance; which being one and the 
same thing, is here both white and triangular. Wherefore it 
finds at least three distinct objects of intellectual cogitation, 
corporeal substance, white, and triangular, all individual. But 
then reflecting again upon these several objects, and that it may 
further inquire into the natures and essences of them, it now 
bids adieu to sense and singularity; and taking a higher flight, 
considers them all universally and abstractly from individuating 
circumstances and matter. ‘That is, it no more seeks the know- 
ledge and comprehension of these things without itself, from 
whence it hath already passively perceived them by sense; but 
revolving within itself upon its own inward notions and active 
anticipations (which must needs be universal) it looks for some 
domestic ideas of its own to understand these general natures 
by, that so from thence with a descending view it may compre- 
hend under them those individuals that now affect the sense. 

4. First therefore, for corporeal substance in general, which is 
the substratum, “ subject,” both of colour and figure, not to 
pursue any long and tedious processes, it quickly concludes the 
essence of it to be this; a thing extended impenetrably, or 
which hath impenetrable longitude, latitude and profundity. 
And because it is not here considered merely as a notion or 
objective cogitation, but as a thing actually existing without the 
mind, therefore it exerts another ratio “ notion,” of existence or 
singularity also; which added to the former, makes it up a thing 
that hath impenetrable extension existing. Now none ot these 
ideas, neither of essence nor existence, nor thing, nor substance, 
nor something, nor nothing ; nor impenetrability, nor extension, 
nor longitude, latitude and profundity, were impressed or stamped 
upon the mind, either from this individual, or any other sensible 
object; for they can be neither seen nor perceived by any cor- 
poreal sense; but are merely excited from the innate activity of 
the mind itself, that same power by which the mind is enabled to 
conceive of nihil, “ nothing,” as well as aliquid, “ something ;”. 
and certain it is that the idea of nothing was never impressed 
_ from any thing. And if the essence of body, or corporeal sub- 
stance itself, be only comprehended and understood by the active 
ideas of the mind (for sense here perceived no such thing, but 
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only was affected from the exterior induments thereof, colour 
and figure), then the several modes of it, such as whiteness and 
triangularity, which are but certain modes of an extended sub- 
stance, must needs be understood in like manner, not by passive 
ideas and phantasms, but the noematical or intelligible ideas of 
the mind. 

5. Wherefore in the next place, as for white colour or white- 
ness, here is a plain and palpable difference betwixt sense and 
intellection; betwixt the gavracua, “ phantasm,” and vdnua, 
‘‘ conception,” betwixt a sensible and intelligible idea; for the 
sense or phantasm of white, that we have from the individual 
object, is no clear comprehension of any essence or intelligible 
ratio, “notion ;” but only a passion or affection in the soul, 
caused by some local motions communicated to the brain from 
the object without, that is, a drowsy, confused and imperfect 
perceptive cogitation; but now the awakened mind or intellect 
revolving its own inward ideas, and being not able to conipre- 
hend any such mode or quality in extended substance, as this 
sensible idea of white is, formally considered; for this very 
reason, boldly and confidently concludes that this is no real 
quality in that body itself absolutely considered, because no such 
. thing is intelligible by it; in which opinion, it is confirmed by 
sense itself, in that the lower ends of the rainbow that reach to 
the earth do not stain or dye any thing with the several colours 
of it; and that the same drops of dew or rain to eyes at several 
distances, have all those several colours of the rainbow in them, 
and none at all. And by other exp@riments it appears that these 
things are only passions or affections in the sentient itself, caused 
by some peculiar modification of the superficies of that material 
object in respect of the figure, site and disposition of its insen- 
sible parts, whereby the light or intermediate globuli, “ glo- 
bulous particles,” are in a peculiar manner reflected upon the 
eye, and that probably the difference betwixt a white and a black 
object consists in this, that in one the small particles are polite 
and solid, and therefore vividly reflect the lighter globuli, ‘ glo- 
bulous.particles ;” but in the other being differently disposed, 
the light, as a ball flung against a heap of sand, is not so smartly 
reflected from it, but as it were sinks into it, and its motion is 
stifled and smothered in the caverns of it. Wherefore the intel- 
ligible idea of a white colour is this, that it is a certain passion 
or sense in the soul, caused by a peculiar modification of the 
object without, in respect of the disposition of its insensible 
parts, whereby the light or globuli, “globulous particles,” are 
more smartly and vividly refiected upon the eye; which is 
another kind of comprehension of it, than the sensible idea or 
phantasm of white is, which is no intelligible idea, but a cogi- 
tative passion; that is, another species of cogitation, or an half- 
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awakened perception. Neither are these intelligible ideas of 
passion and sense impressed upon the soul from the sensible 
objects without; for the eye sees neither passion nor sense, but 
they are actively exerted from the mind itself, and therefore 
mastered and conquered, and comprehended by it. 

6. I now proceed to the last intellectual object comprehended 
in this individual body, which is triangularity, or some one par- 
ticular species of a triangle; as for example, an equilateral, or a 
rectangular triangle ;-for there can be no individual triangle but 
must be of one determinate species or another. 

Now because the phantasm: of such a triangle doth not only 
bear a resemblance of the outward material object, which the 

hantasms of colours and the like do not, but also of the true 
intelligible idea of a triangle itself; and because when men think 
never so abstractedly and mathematically of a triangle, they have 
commonly some rude phantasm or picture of it before them in their 
imagination, therefore many confidently persuade themselves 
that there is no other idea of a triangle or other figure, beside 
the bare phantasm or sensible idea impressed upon the soul ‘from 
some individual object without; that is, no active noematical 
idea inwardly exerted from the mind itself. Which indeed is all 
one as to say, that there is no intellection or knowledge of a 
triangle at all; forasmuch as neither sense nor fancy, which are 
but superficial, imperfect, and incomplete perceptive cogitations, 
reach to the compreherision of the ratio, “ notion” or essence of 
any thing. Wherefore now to make the contrary appear, we 
will again view this maftrial triangle, or tetrahedrum, or 
“four-square” before our eyes, aie a nearer approach 
to it, and upon this second contemplation of it we plainly 
observe much inequality in the superficies, unevenness and 
mequality in the lines, and bluntness in the angles. From 
whence it evidently appears that that idea that we had in our 
minds of a perfect triangle, as a plain superficies terminated by 
three straight lines joined together in three angles, ending in so 
many points, was not impressed upon our soul from this indi- 
vidual object, it being different from it, and far more exact and 
perfect than that is. And therefore it must needs be granted 
that it was but occasionally or accidentally invited and drawn 
forth from the mind, upon the sight of it, just in the same 
manner as when a man looks upon certain lines drawn with ink 
upon a piece of paper something resembling the face of a man, 
his mind doth not fix and‘stay itself in the consideration of those 
inky lines; but presently upon this occasion excites within itself 
the idea of a man’s face. Or when a man walking in a gallery 
where there are divers pictures hung-upon the wall, chances 
amongst them to espy the picture of a friend or acquaintance of 
his, which, though perhaps far from an exact resemblance, yet 
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notwithstanding makes him presently to excite the idea of his 
friend in his imagination. Neither of which things could pos- 
sibly be, if there had not been a previous and pre-existent idea 
of a man’s face, or such a certain friend in his mind before; for 
otherwise a man in this case could think of nothing but just that 
that was impressed upon him by sense, the figures of those inky 
delineations, and those several strokes and shadows of the pic- 
tures. In like manner, when we look upon the rude, imperfect, 
and irregular figures of some corporeal things, the mind upon 
this occasion excites from within itself the ideas of a pertect 
triangle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, and the like, 
whose essences are so indivisible that they are not capable of the 
least additiona, detraction, or variation without the destruction 
of them, because there was some rude and bungling resemblance 
of these regular figures in those material objects that we look 
upon, of which probably the maker had the ideas in his mind. 
And the mind naturally delights more to think of simple and 
regular, than of compounded and irregular figures. 

7. But if any one should here object and say, that it doth not 
follow from hence, that that more perfect idea which now I have 
of a triangle in my mind, the accuracy whereof this prezent 
visible idea before my eyes doth not reach unto, was actively 
excitéd from the mind itself; because it might be some time 
formerly impressed, from some other individual triangle which I 
had elsewhere seen ; just in the same manner as when I looked 
upon a picture, that idea of a man’s face in general, or of that 
particular friend, that was occasionally excited thereby, was not 
any innate idea, or an idea that sprung wholly from the activity 
of the mind,.but was formerly impressed upon the soul, from 
individual sensible objects now remembered or called to mind: I 
aay, that this cannot possibly be true, because there never was 
any material or sensible straight line, triangle, circle, that we 
saw in all our lives, that was mathematically exact, but even 
sense itself, at least by the help of microscopes, might plainly 
discover much unevenness, ruggedness, flexuosity, angulosity, 
irregularity, and deformity in them, as will appear to any one 
that shall make a triangle upon the most accurate lines that the 
wit or art of man can make; and therefore no material line 
could stamp or impress upon the soul in a mere passive way 
those exact ideas that we now have of a triangle or of a straight 
line, which is the shortest possible between {wo points, or a 
circle that is every where equidistant from an individual centre, 
&c. And if it should be again replied, that notwithstanding 
there being many such lines and circles as common sense cannot 
discern the least irregularity in them, howsoever they would be in 
the mean time really irregular to a perfect and lyncean sight’; 
yet, according to their appearance, might impress those ideas 
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that we have of a straight line or circle; I. answer, that this 
cannot be neither, there being a vast difference betwixt the 
confused indistinction of sense and fancy, by reason of their 
bluntness and imperfection, and the express accuracy, precise- 
- ness, and indivisibility of those intelligible ideas that we have of 
a straight line, circle, triangle, tetrahedrum, “ four-square,” and 
other geometrical figures; and therefore that imperfect, confused 
indistinction of sense could never impress any such accurate 
ideas upon the mind, but only occasion the mind actively to’ 
exert them from within itself. 

8. Nay, though it should be granted that there were material 
lines mathematically exact, perfect triangles, squares, pyramids, 
cubes, spheres, and the like, such as geometry supposes, as no 
doubt but the divine power can make such in fitting matter ; 
yet sense could not at all reach to the discerning of the mathe- 
matical accuracy of these things, no more than it doth to the 
absolute equality of any quantities; as of Jines, superficies, 
bodies, angles, which is found and determined only by the 
understanding, in that materia intelligibilis, “intelligible matter” 
which geometry is conversant about. So that sense could not 
be able to determine what triangle and what tetrahedrum, 
* four-square” was mathematically exact, and what not. From 
whence it is demonstrably evident that neither the ratio, “ notion” 
of perfect equality, nor the perfect mathematical ideas of figures, 
triangle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, &c., were im- 
pressed upon the soul from without by sense; sense not at all 
reaching to the discernment of them. 

9. But, lastly, if there were material lines, triangles, pyramids, 
perfectly and mechanically exact; yet that which made them 
such, and thereby to differ from other irregular lines, imperfect 
triangles and cubes, could be nothing else but a conformity to an 
antecedent intellectual idea in the mind, as the rule and exemplar 
of them; for otherwise an irregular line and an imperfect 
triangle, pyramid, cube, are as perfectly that that they are, as 
the other is; only they are not agreeable to those anticipated 
and pre-conceived ideas of regular lines and figures actively 
exerted in the mind or intellect, which the mind naturally 
formeth to itself, and delighteth to exercise itself upon them, as 
the proper object of art and science, which the other irregular 
figures are not. Wherefore whenever a man looking upon 
material objects judges of the figures of them, and says this is a 
straight line, this is a perfect triangle, that a perfect circle, but 
those are neither perfect triangles nor circles; it is plain that 
here are two several ideas of these lines and figures; the one 
outwardly impressed from those individual material objects from 
without upon the sense of the beholder; the other actively 
exerted from his inward mind or intellect. Which latter busy 
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anticipation of it is the rule, pattern, and. exemplar whereby he 
judges of those sensible ideas or phantasms. For otherwise, if 
there were no inward anticipations or mental ideas, the spectator 
would not judge at all, but only suffer; and every irregular and 
imperfect triangle being as perfectly that which it is, as the most 
perfect triangle, the mind now having no inward pattern of its 
own before it, to distinguish and put a difference, would not say 
one of them was more imperfect than another; but only com- 
paring them with one another, would say that this individual 
figure was not perfectly like to that; upon which account the 
perfect triangle would be as imperfectly the imperfect triangle, 
as the imperfect was the perfect. 

10. Wherefore, as I said before, this is just in the same 
manner as when a man looks upon the picture of an absent 
friend or familiar acquaintance, and presently judges of it, he 
hath plainly two several ideas in his mind at the same time; one 
outwardly impressed from the present picture, the other pre- 
existent in his mind before; by one of which, as the pattern or 
exemplar, he makes a judgment upon the other, and finds many 
faults in it; saving, that here both the ideas were foreign and 
adventitious, the pre-existent idea having been some time for- 
merly impressed from an outward material object, and thence 
retained in the memory or fancy; but in the other case, when a 
man looking upon a material triangle, square, circle, cube, 
sphere, m which there are some palpable irregularities ; which 
he judges of by comparing them Lien pa inward pre-existent 
ideas that he hath in his mind of a perfect individual triangle, 
square, circle, cube; and also conceives some dislike and dis- 
pleasure at the disconformity of the one to the other: the pre- 
existent ideas here were no foreign or adventitious things, but 
native and domestic to him, nor at any time formerly passively 
received from any material objects without, but actively exerted 
from the mind itself. And I think there is no doubt to be 
made but if a perfect adult man, that was immediately framed 
out of the earth, having a newly created soul infused, as the 
protoplast had, should look upon two several kinds of objects at 
the same time, whereof one was a perfect circle or sphere, 
equilateral triangle, tetrahedrum, “ four-square,” square, or 
cube; the gther having some resemblances of the same, had 
notwithstanding apparent irregularity in some parts of them; 
but that at first sight, he would be more pleased with the one 
than with the other; which could not be, unless he had some 
native or active ide# of his own within himself, to compare them 
both with, to which one was more conformable than the other. 
For there could be no such thing as pulchritude and deformity 
in material objects, if there were no active power in the soul of 
framing ideas of regular, proportionate, and symmetrical figures 
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within itself, by which it. might put a difference between out- 
ward objects, and make a judgment of them; but that it only 
received stamps and impressions from without, for then it must 
. needs be equally or indifferently affected with all alike, and not 
_ more pleased or displeased with one than with another. Now 
the judgment that men have of pulchritude and deformity in 
sensible things, is not* merely artificial, from institution or 
instruction, or of taught things, but such as springs originally 
from nature itself. ; | 

11. But that there is an intelligible idea of a triangle inwardly 
exerted from the mind iteelf, distinct from the phantasm or sen- 
sible idea that is outwardly impressed from the material object, 
will yet further appear from that which follows; for the mind 
reflecting further upon that idea which it hath of a triangle, 
considers first the generical nature of it, that it is a-plain figure, 
and that a plain figure is the termination of a plain superficies ; 
which superficies is nothing else but mere latitude without pro- 
fundity: for plain figures are no otherwise conceived by geome- 
tricians. Now, it is certain that this idea of a superficies, which 
geometricians have, was never imprinted upon their minds by 
sense from any material objects; there being no such thing any 
where existing without the mind, as latitude without profundity. 
And therefore it must needs arise from the activity of the mind 
itself. And the idea of a plain superficies, that is, such a super- 
ficies as to all whose parts a straight line may be accommodated, 
as well as the idea of a straight line, must needs be actively 
excited from the mind also. Again, it considers the difference 
betwixt a triangle and other plain figures, that it is included in 
and terminated by three straight lines joined together in three 
points; which straight lines being the extremities of a superficies, 
are mere longitude without either profundity or latitude; and 
which points being the extremities of those lines, have neither 
longitude, latitude, nor profundity in them. Which mathematical 
ideas, in like manner, of a line without latitude and profundity, 
and a point without longitude, latitude, and profundity, were 
never impressed upon Euclid, or any other geometrician from 
without, as is evident without further proof. Moreover, this intel- 
ligible idea of a triangle, asit includes some numerical considera- 
tions in it, which sense hath no idea of, perceiving enly one and 
one and one; so therein sides and angles are relatively considered 
also to one another; nay, the very notion of an angle, and the 
quantity thereof, is a relative thing, as Proclus hath observed, 
and therefore not impressed by sense. : 

Again, the mind considering the idea of its own, as it can 
find out the several properties of a triangle by mere cogitation, 
without any thing of sense; as that the greater side always 
subtends the greater angle, nay, and that the three angles are 
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always equal to two right angles (as we shall show afterwards) so 
it also, by its own strength, is able to find out all the species that 
are possible in a plain triangle, in respect of the differences both 
of sides and angles. As in respect of the sides, that it is either 
equilateral or isosceles, “ even-legged,” or scalenum, “ having 
unequal sides ;” of the angles, that it is a rectangulum, “ straight 
cornered,” or amblygonium, “blunt cornered,” or "Oévywunov, 
“ sharp-cornered” triangle, and that there can be no individual 
triangle but must of necessity belong to one of the three species 
of either sort. So that this is not gathered from sense, but 
exerted from the active power of the mind. 

12. The mind can clearly understand a triangle in general, 
without determining its thought to any particular species, and 
yet there can be no distinct phantasm of any such thing; for 
every distinct phantasm or sensible picture of a triangle must of 
necessity be either equilateral or equicrural or inequilateral, 
scalenum, “ uneven-legged.” And so as we can in like manner 
clearly understand in our minds, chiliogonum, “a thing with a 
thousand corners,” or myriogonum, “one with ten thousand 
corners,” though we cannot possibly have a distinct phantasm of 
either of them. But for those particular species of triangles 
which we may have distinct phantasms of, this doth not at all 
hinder but that we have, notwithstanding, intelligible ideas of 
the same besides, actively exerted from the mind itself. And so 
there is a davracya, “phantasm,” anda vdnua, “conception” at the 
same time concurring together, an active and a passive cogita- 
tion. The vonya, “conception, ” or intelligible idea being as it 
were embodied in the phantasm, which alone in itself is but an 
incomplete perceptive cogitation of the soul half awakened, and 
doth not comprehend the indivisible and immutable ratio “ notin” 
or essence of any thing. 

Which thing to those that cannot better understand it by what 
we have already declared, might be illustrated in this manner: 
when an astronomer, thinking of the sun, demonstrates that it is 
a hundred and sixty times bigger than the globe of the earth, he 
hath all the while a phantasm or imagination of the sun in his 
mind, but as worep redtafov, “a circle of a foot diameter ;” nay, 
he cannot for his life have a true phantasm of any such magnitude 
which contains the bigness of the earth so many times, nor indeed 
fancy the earth a hundredth part so big as it is. Now, as the 
astronomer hath an intelligible idea of the magnitude of the sun 
very different from the phantasm of the same, so in like manner 
have we intelligible ideas of corporeal things, when we under- 
stand them, besides the phantasms of them. ‘The phantasm being 
as it were involucrum, “the crasser indument,” or corporeal 
vehicle of the vénua, “intelligible idea,” of the mind. 

13, Hitherto, by the instance of an individual and material 
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triangle, we have shown how the soul, in -understanding cor- 
poreal things, doth not merely suffer from without from the body, 
but actively exert intelligible ideas of its own, and from within 
itself. Now, I observe that it isso far from being true, that all 
our objective cogitations or ideas are corporeal effluxes or radia- 
tions from corporeal things without, or impressed upon the soul 
from them in a gross corporeal manner, as a signature or stamp 
is imprinted by a seal upon a piece of wax or clay; that (as I 
have before hinted) this is not true sometimes of the sensible 
ideas themselves. For all perception whatsoever is a vital 
energy, and not a mere dead passion; and as the atomical phi- 
losophy instructs us, there is nothing communicated in sensation 
from the material objects without, but only certain local motions, 
that are propagated from them by the nerves into the brain; 
which motions cannot propagate themselves corporeally upon the 
soul also, because it penetrates and runs through all the parts of 
its own body. But the soul, by reason of that vital and magical 
union which is between it and the body, sympathizing with the 
several motions of it in the brain, doth thereupon exert sensible 
ideas or bars within itself, whereby it perceives or takes. 


notice of objects distant from the brain, either within or without. 


the body. Many of which sentiments and phantasms have no 
similitude at all, either with those local motions made in the 
brain, or with the objects without; such as are the sentiments of 
pain, pleasure, and titillation, hunger, thirst, heat, and cold, 
sweet and bitter, light and colours, &c. Wherefore the truth is, 
that sense, if we well consider it, is but a kind of loquela, 
*‘sneech,” (if I may so call it) nature as it were talking to us in 
the sensible objects without, by certain motions as signs from 
thence communicated to the brain. For, as in speech, when 
men talk to one another, they do but make certain motions upon 
the air, which cannot impress their thoughts upon one another in 
& passive manner; but it being first consented to and agreed 
upon, that such certain sounds shall signify such ideas and cogi- 
tations, he that hears those sounds in discourse, doth not fix his 
thoughts upon the sounds themselves, but presently exerts from 
within himself such ideas and cogitations as those sounds by 
congent signify, though there be no similitude at all betwixt 
those sounds and thoughts. Just in the same manner nature 
doth as it were talk to usin the outward objects of sense, and 
import various sentiments, ideas, phantasms, and cogitations, 
not by stamping or impressing them passively upon the soul 
from without, but only by certain local motions from them, as it 
were dumb signs made in the brain; it having been first consti- 
tuted and appointed by nature’s law, that such local motions 
shall signify such sensible ideas and phantasms, though there be 


no similitude at all betwixt them; for what similitude can there 
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be betwixt any local motions and the senses of pain or hunger, 
and the like, as there is no similitude betwixt many words and 
sounds, and the thoughts which they signify. But the soul, as 
by a certain secret instinct, et tanquam ex compacto, “and as it 
were by compact,” understanding nature’s language, as soon 
as these local motions are made in the brain, doth not fix 
Its attention immediately upon those motions. themselves, as we 
do not use to do in discourse upon mere sounds, but presently 
exerts such sensible ideas, phantasms, and cogitations as nature 
hath made them to be signs of, whereby it perceives and takes 
cognizance of many other things both in its own body, and 
without it, at a distance from it, in order to the good and con- 
servation of it. Wherefore there are two kinds of perceptive 
powers in the soul, one below another; the first is that which 
belongs to the inferior part of the soul, whereby it sympathizes 
with the body, which is determined by the several motions and 
pressures that are made upon that from corporeal things without 
to several sensitive and fantastical energies, whereby it hath a 
slight and superficial perception of individual corporeal things, 
and as it were of the outsides of them, but doth nof reach to the 
comprehension of the essence or indivisible and immutable ratio, 
“notion” of any thing. ‘The second perceptive power is that of 
the soul itself, or that superior, interior noetical part of it which 
is aracnc, aovpradnc, “free from passion or sympathy,” free 
and disentangled from all that magical sympathy with the body. 
‘Which acting alone by itself, exerts from within the intelligible 
ideas of things, virtually contained in its own cognoscitive 
power, that are universal and abstract rationes, “notions,” from 
which tanquam desuper spectans, “as it were looking downward” 
it comprehends individual things. Now, because these latter, 
which are pure active energies of the soul, are many times 
exerted upon occasion of those other passive or sympathetical 
perceptions of individual things patecedings it 1s therefore con- 
ceived by many that they are nothing else but thin’ and evanid 
images of those sensible ideas, and therefore that all intellection 
and knowledge ascends from sense, and intellection is nothing 
but the improvement or result of sense. Yet, notwithstanding it 
is most certainly true, that they proceed from a quite different 
power of the soul, whereby it actively protrudes its own imme- 
diate objects from within itself, and comprehends individuals 
without it, not passively or consequentially, but as it were pro- 
leptically, and not with an ascending, but with a descending per- 
ception; whereby the mind first reflecting upon itself, and its 
own ideas, virtually contained in its own omniform cognoscitive 
power, and thence descending downward, comprehends individual 
things under them. So that knowledge doth not begin in indi- 
viduals, but end in them. And therefore they are but the 
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secondary objects of intellection, the soul taking its first rise 
from within itself, and so by its own inward cognoscitive power 
comprehending things without it. Else how should God have 
knowledge? And if we know as God knows, then do we know 
or gain knowledge by universals. In which sense, (though not 
in that other of Protagoras) the soul may be truly said to be the 
measure of all things. 

Now I say, if the very sensible ideas and phantasms them- 
selves, be not mere stamps or impressions from individual things 
without in a corporeal manner impressed upoy the soul, but 
active, though sympathetical energies of the soul itself: it is 
much more impossible that the universal and abstract intelligible 
ideas of the mind, or essences of things, should be mere stamps 
or signatures impressed upon the soul, as upon a dead thing in 
& gross corporeal manner. | 

14. Wherefore here is a double error committed by vulgar 
philosophers ; first, that they make the sensible ideas and phan- 
tasms to be totally impressed from without in a gross corporeal 
manner upon the soul, as it were upon a dead thing; and, 
secondly, that then they suppose the intelligible ideas, the 
abstract and universal notions of the mind, to be made out of 
these sensible ideas and ae thus impressed from without 
in a corporeal manner likewise by abstraction or separation of 
the’ individuating circumstances, as it were by the hewing off 
certain chips from them, or by hammering, beating or anvelling 
of them out into thin intelligible ideas; as if solid and massy 
gold should be beaten out into thin leaf-gold. To which pur- 
pose they have nas eae contrived and set up an intellectus 
agena, “active understanding,” like a smith or carpenter, with 
his shop or forge in the brain, furnished with all necessary tools 
and instruments for such a work. Where I would only demand 
of these philosophers, whether this their so expert faber, “smith,” 
or architect, intellectus agens, “ the active understanding,” 
when he goes about his work, doth know what he is to do with 
these phantasms beforehand, what he is to make of them, and 
unto what shape to bring them? If he do not, he must needs 
be a bungling workman; but if he do, he is prevented in his 
design and undertaking, his work being done already to his 
hand; for he must needs have the intelligible idea of that which 
he knows or understands already within ‘himeelf’ and therefore 
now to what purpose should he use his tools, and go about to 
hew and hammer and anvil out these phantasms into thin and 
subtle intelligible ideas, merely to make that which he hath 
already, and which was native and domestic to him? 

But this opinion is founded in no less a mistake of Aristotle’s 
text concerning the intellectus agens, “active understanding,” | 
who never dreamed of any such as these men imagine, if we 
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may believe the Greek scholiasts, that best understood him; 
than it is of the text of nature; as if not only those phantasms, 
but also the intelligible ideas themselves, were gross and cor- 
poreal things impressed from matter; whereas even the first of 
these are passive energies of the soul itself, fatally united to 
some local motions in the body, and concurrently produced with 
them, by reason of that magical union betwixt the soul and 
body ; but the other are the pure active energies of the mind 
itself, as free from corporeal sympathy. Neither can these 
. latter be made out of the former by any abstraction or se 
ration, no nor by any depinxation or chymical distillation or 
sublimation neither; for it is a thing utterly impossible that 
vigour, activity and awakened energy, as intellections are, should 
be raised out of dull, sluggish and drowsy passion or sympathy. 
And this opinion is but like that other of the same philosopher's, 
concerning the eduction or raising of substantial and immaterial 
forms out of the passive matter, both of them proceeding from 
one and the same sottishness of, mind that induces them to think 
that dull, stupid and senseless matter, is the first original source 
of all activity and perfection, all form and pulchritude, all wis- 
dom and knowledge in the world. 

And things being rightly considered, this opinion doth in 
truth and reality, attribute as much activity to the soul, that 
saith it hath a power of raising or educing of intelligible ideas 
or universal and abstract rationes, “ notions,” out of phantasms, 
as that other that affirms it hath a power of exerting them from 
itself; as it would attribute as much activity to the sun to say 
that he had a power of raising or educing light or the day out 
of night and darkness, as to say that he had a power of exerting 
it out of his own body. 

15. Wherefore others of this kind of philosophers, that will 
not acknowledge any immaterial substance, that hath any active 
- power of its own in it, or any thing in the soul besides im- 
pression from corporeal objects without, have found out another 
device, and that is this, plainly to deny that there are any uni- 
versal notions, ideas or rationes, “ reasons,” in the mind at all; 
but that those things which are called universal, are nothing else 
but names applied to several individuals. Which opinion, as it 
was formerly held by those that were therefore called nominales, 
* nominalists ;” so it hath been lately revived and taken up by 
some of these strenuous impugners of immaterial and incor- 
poreal substances. There is nothing in the world (saith a late 
author) universal, but names; for the things named are every 
one of them individual and singular. Now indeed this is true, 
and nobody denies it, of things existing without the mind; but 
this author’s meaning herein is to deny all universal conceptus, 
* conceptions,” and rationes, “ reasonings,” of the mind, as 
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appears by his larger explication of the same opinion elsewhere. 

st nomen hoc universale non rei alicujus existentis in rerum 
natura, neque idex sive phantasmatis alicujus in animo formati, 
sed alicujus semper vocis sive nominis nomen, ita ut cum dicatur 
animal, vel saxum, vel spectrum, vel aliud quicquam esse uni- 
versale, intelligendum sit tantum voces eas animal, saxum, esse 
nomina universalia, id est nomina pluribus rebus communia, et 
respondentes ipsis in animo conceptus sunt singularium anima- 
lium vel aliarum rerum imagines et phantasmata. Ideoque non 
est opus ad vim universalis intelligendam alia facultate quam 
imaginativé, qua recordamur voces ejusmodi modo unam rem, 
modo aliam in animo excitasse,* ‘“ This universal is the name, 
not of any thing existing in the nature of things, nor of any 
idea or phantasm formed in the mind, but always the name of 
some word or name; so that when an animal or a stone, or a 
spectre, or any thing else is said to be universal, it is to be 
understood only that those words animal, stone, are universal 
names, that is, names common jo more things; and the con- 
ceptions answering to them in the mind, are the images and 
phantasms of singular animals or other things. And therefore 
to understand the meaning of an universal, there is no need of 
any other faculty than that of the imagination, whereby we are 
minded that words of that sort have sometimes excited one thing 
sometimes another in our mind.” That is, there are no other 
ideas in the mind but only phantasms of individual corporeal 
things; only there are universal names, which are applied in 
common to more individuals than one; but there is no other 
object of the mind or cogitation but only singular and individual 
things existing without the soul. Wherefore this author con- 
sentaneously hereunto defines’ understanding to be nothing else 
' but conception caused by speech; and therefore if speech be 
peculiar to man, then is understanding peculiar to him also. 


This mysterious notion is insisted upon and explained likewise . 


‘by the third objector against Cartesius’s metaphysics, after this 
manner: Quid jam dicimus, si forte ratiocinatio nihil aliud sit, 
quam copulatio et concatenatio nominum sive appellationum per 
verbum hoc, Est. Unde colligimus ratione nihil omnino de natura 
rerum, sed de eorum appellationibus, nimirum utrum copulemus 
rerum nomina secundum pacta, vel non. Si hoc sit, sicut esse 
potest, ratiocinatio dependebit & nominibus, nomina ab imagi- 
natione, et imaginatio ab organorum corporeorum motu, et sic 
mens nihil aliud erit, preterquam motus in partibus quibusdam 
corporis organici. “* Now what do we say, if perhaps reasoning 
_ be nothing else but the coupling and chaining together of names 
or appellations, by these words, it is. hence we gather 


* Elect. Philos. 
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nothing at all by reason concerning the nature of things, but 
concerning their appellations; to wit, whether we join the 
names of things according to agreements or not. If this be so, 
as it may be, reasoning will depend upon names, names upon the 
imagination, and the imagination upon the motion of the bodily 
organs; and so the mind will be nothing else but a motion in 
some parts of the body.” According to which philosophy, reason 
and science do not superadd any thing to sense, or reach any 
further in the knowledge of the nature of things, but only in 
making use of common names to express several individuals by 
at once. 

16. Wherefore, although there be shen enough said to 
‘prove, that in the understanding of individual corporeal things, 
beside sense and the sensible phantasms from them, there are 
also intelligible ideas and universal rationes, “ notions,” exerted 
from the mind itself, by which alone they are comprehended ; 
yet still to make this business clearer, and also to demonstrate, 
that the knowledge of universal axiomatical truth, and scienti- 
fical theorems is a thing which doth not passively result from 
sense, but from the actual strength and vigour of the intellect 
itself comprehending its own intelligible ideas, we will here 
propose that one geometrical theorem concerning a ‘triangle; 
that it hath three angles equal to two right angles; and con- 
sider what the subject of it is, értornuovewe, “ scientifically,” 
comprehended. 

First therefore, if there be no other object of the mind in 
knowledge but sensible individuals existing without us, then the 
subject of this theorem, when Euclid wrought it, was only some 
individual bodies by him compared together. Nay, Euclid him- 
self did not carry this knowledge about with him in his mind, 
neither was he master of it any longer than he held those in- 
dividual bodies in his hands, or looked upon them with his eyes; 
and if*so, it could not signify any thing at all, to any other 
person which either then or now had not the same individual 
bodies to compare, that Euclid had. Whereas it is plain that 
the subject of this theorem, whatsoever it be, is such a thing as 
every geometrician, though in never such distant places and 
times, hath the very same always ready at his hand, without the 
least imaginable difference. And they all pronounce concerning 
the same thing. Which could not possibly otherwise be, unless 
it were some universal ratio, “notion,” and intelligible idea of 
the mind. - 

17. Again, secondly, no individual or material thing is the 
subject of this theorem, as sense takes cognizance of it, that is, 
the matter, and colour, and figure, and magnitude, all concretely 
together. For the same individual matter may presently be 
made quadrangular or circular, but only precisely in respect of 
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the figure; and of that also no otherwise than as it is conform- 
able to the indivisible and immutable ratio, “notion ” or idea of a 
triangle, comprehended in the mind as the exemplar of it. Now 
as we have showed already, there is no material triangle any 
where to be found that is mathematically exact and accurate, 
neither is the individual form of a material triangle immutable. 
And if there were any mathematically exact, our sense could be 
no xpirjotoy, “ criterion” or “rule to judge,” of it, nor discern 
when any thing were indivisibly such, nor judge of the absolute 
and mathematical equality of the three material angles of it, 
with two other angular superficies. Wherefore the subjects -of 
this geometrical theorem are no sensible individual bodies, but 
the rationes, “notions,” and idez, “ ideas,” of the mind itself, in 
which alone mathematical accuracy is to be found, and the exact 
equality of one thing, to another certainly and infallibly known. 

18. Nay, if we should suppose that there were some indi- 
vidual material triangles and angles, absolutely and mathemati- 
cally exact; and that our sense did infallibly perceive the 
indivisible points of them; or that we had an infallible pair of 
compasses, whose cuspides, “tops,” were mathematical points, 
whereby we could measure the several angles of the triangle and 
right angle in a perfect circle, accurately divided into infinite 
parts; or else cutting off those several angles of the triangle, 
and laying them together upon an absolute plane, we should 
thus mechanically find them equal to the two material right 
angles; this would not amount to the knowledge of this truth, 
that a triangle, as such, hath of necessity three angles equal to 
two right angles; we thus considering them only as material 
individuals, and things existing without the mind by corporeal 
sense. For though we had now found that these individual 
material triangles were equal to those two individual material 
right angles; yet looking no further than sense determined to 
individuals, we could not tell certainly that it was so with all 
individual triangles, much less understand any necessity of its 
being 60, or attain to any thing of the ddr, “reason,” of it, in 
which alone true science consisteth. And this Aristotle hath 
observed very pertinently to our purpose, Post. Anal. lib. 1. cap. 
31, Ove? &e aloShoewe oti drtoragSat, GAN aicSavecSal ye 
avaykatov’ 7d d8 rf al rou Kat viv’ ro 88 KaSdAov Kat ix? waow 
advbvarov aisSavecSat' ov yao 760e, ovdE viv, OV yap Hv KaSdAov. 
To ydp aét cat ravraxov KaddXov gapév elvat. "Emel obv ai piv 
atrodeiéeie KaddAov, Tavra O% ovK éoriv aicQdvecSat, pavepov dri 
ove’ érloracdat or aloSnoede éoriv. ’AdXAa SHAov Gre Kat & Fv 
aioSavecdat bri ro tolywvov duvoly dpsaic ioag Exe Tac ywvtae, 
eGnrovpev av amddakiy, kal dvy (we gaat rivec) riordueda. Aio- 
SavecGac wiv yap avay«n cad Exaorov, % O& emiornun Ta Tov 


kaddéAov yvwolfav éort, “ Neither is it necessary to underétand 
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by sense, but to perceive; but this regards ‘a particular thing 
and manner, and the present time. But it is impossible to 
perceive by sense what relates to every thing, and in all 
respects: for this and now relate not to an universal; for of an 
universal we say, that it is always and every where. Since then 
demonstrations are of an universal, it is plain that there is no 
knowledge of the universal theorems of geometry by sense. 
For it is manifest, that if we could perceive by sense that the 
three angles of a triangle were equal to two right angles, yet 
should we not rest satisfied in this, as having therefore a suf- 
ficient knowledge of it (as some say), but would seek further 
after a demonstration hereof: sense reaching only to singulars, 
but knowledge to universals.” The mind would not be satisfied 
herewith, but would still further require a demonstration of it ; 
which demonstrations are not of individuals perceived by sense, 
but only of the universal rationes, “notions,” comprehended in 
the mind; knowledge, as I said before, being a descending com- 
prehension of a thing from the universal ideas of the m*au, 
and not an ascending perception of them from individuals by 
sense. 

19. Wherefore the apodictical knowledge of this truth is no 
otherwise to be attained than by the mind’s ascending above 
sense, and elevating itself from individuals to the comprehension 
of the universal rationes, “notions,” and ideas of things within 
itself, making the object of its inquiry and contemplation, not 
this nor that material individual triangle without itself, but the 
indivisible and immutable notion of a triangle. And thus it 
finds several ways that a triangle, as such, must of necessity 
have its three angles equal to two right angles. Fae 

For, first, if one will consider any triangle, as made out of a 
parallelogram (though this be the more compounded figure) 
divided by a diagonal line into two equal triangles, it is plain in 
every parallelogram there are four angles equal to four right 
angles, because when a straight line cuts two parallel lines, the 
two interior angles must of necessity be equivalent to two right 
angles, one of them being the complement of the other to a 

pee eas semicircle. But when the parallelogram 
is divided into two equal triangles by a 
diagonal line, the quantity of the three 
angles in each must of necessity be half 
\ the quantity of the four angles in the 
-_—_—_.______ ____'parallelogram. 

Or, if a man will consider the genesis, “formation,” of a plain 
triangle in this manner; first, by a straight line cutting two 
parallel lines, and then one of these parallels moving upon its 
centre in the straight line out of its parallelism, and inclining 
towards the other line, if it move never so little out of its 
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parallelism towards the other parallel, the con- 


and make a triangle. And so much as the 
interior angle, which with the other opposite, 
made up two right angles, so much is the third 

gle; and therefore all three make “up two 
right angles. 

20. Now here is a gross error of the vulgar 
to imagine, because geometricians demonstrating 
such theorems, commonly make wse of such 
sensible schemes or diagrams, that therefore the 
knowledge of this truth doth result from sense, 

\| or that the geometricians themselves have no 
other ideas in their minds of straight lines, 
yeaeengees parallels, right, acute, and obtuse angles, trian- 
gles, equality of angles, than what are impressed upon their 
fancy from these schemes. Whereas these are only made use 
or 10 entertain the fancy in the mean time, whilst the mind 
being intent upon the demonstration, actively exerts other 
intelligible ideas of these things from within itself, and from 
thence comprehends the apodictical necessity of the theorem. 
Neither is the true and proper knowledge of one theorem or 
universal and necessary truth, either in geometry or metaphy- 
sics, passively impressed upon the soul from individuals existing 
without, or the result of mere sense, but it proceeds from the 
active strength and vigour of the mind, comprehending the 
intelligible ideas and universal rationes, “notions,” of things 
within itself. 

21. Wherefore we conclude, that the immediate objects of 
geometrical science, properly so called, are not individual bodies 
or superticies, but the intelligible and universal ideas of a tri- 
angle, square, circle, pyramid, cube, sphere, actively exerted 
from the mind, and comprehended in it. For the mind doth not 
seek its objects of knowledge abroad without itself, but must 
needs actively comprehend them within itself: which also, as we 
shall show in the following chapter, are immutable things, and 
always the same. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1. No individual material thing is always necessarily the 
same with itself, but mutable and changeable. And our sensible 
perceptions of them are nothing but passions or affections in the 
soul from some local motions in our body caused by them; which 
passions also are a kind of motions in the soul, whereby we do 
not comprehend the immutable ratio or essente of any thing. 


tinuation of it must needs cut the other line, ~ 
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But intellection and knowledge are the active comprehension of 
something that is mixed and immutable, and hath always a 
necessary identity with itself. For that which is not one steady 
and immutable thing, cannot as such, be an object of intellection 
or knowledge, neither can the mind fix itself upon it; for it 
must needs mock and delude the understanding, perpetually 
gliding and rolling away from it, when it endeavours to grasp or 
comprehend it. Neither can it be the basis or subject of any 
scientifical theorem or proposition; for how can any thing be 
certainly, constantly, and immutably affirmed of that which is 
no one certain thing, nor always immutably the same with itself. 
Whence it plainly follows, that the immediate objects of intel- 
lection and knowledge, cannot be these individual material | 
things as such, which our senses are passively affected from, but 
must of necessity be something else. 

2. For which cause those flowing philosophers before men- 
tioned, Heraclitus, Cratylus, and Protagoras, that maintained 
that there were no other beings that could be the objects of 
cogitation besides these individual material things, which they 
supposed always to flow, and never to stand still; did consenta- 
neously to this hypothesis of theirs assert; that there was no 
knowledge but sense, and no certain or immutable comprehen- 
sion of any thing. For that this assertion of theirs was grounded 
merely upon this hypothesis, that there was no other being or 
object of the mind, besides individual material things, as such; 
which they signified after this manner, by saying that all things 
flowed, for these material things do so; Aristotle plainly in- 
structs us in his Metaphysics: Airiov rig dd&ne robrote Gre rept: 
tov Svrwy piv thy adfSaav ioxdrouv' ta 0 Svra vrédafov 
elvat ra aloSnra pdvov' év o& robroig ToAAH 4 TOU aoplcrou pbaic 
évurrapxe. . .. “Ere 08 racay bpwvrec tabtyy Kivoupeévny tiv 
poiowv, kata d& rov perabadrAovtog ovdiy aAnSevdpevov, weolye Td 
nwavrog tavrn perafsadAov, ovK évdtyeadtat adnIebev. Ey yap 
rabrne tig UroAtbewc 2EhvInoev 4 axpotarn dd&a twv sipnuévwy 
Hy TOV gacKkdvTwy ‘HpakAkriZev, cai otav KoariXoe elxev, d¢ rd 
reAsuTaloy ovdiv wero Osiv A€yerv, GAAG Tov SaxrvAoy éelve pdvor, 
kat ‘HpaxAsiry éreriua simdvte Ole Te a’rq worapy ov euEivat. 
avrog yao wero ove aak,* “ The ground of this opinion, which 
denied all certain and immutable knowledge, was from hence; 
because truth and knowledge refer to beings or entities, and 
they supposed that there were no other beings besides these 
individual sensibles only. In which there is very much of 
undeterminateness ... And which they perceived to be liable 
to perpetual motion or mutation. Now concerning that which 
always changes, nothing can be affirmed as constantly and im- 
mutably true. And from this supposition sprung the highest 


* Arist. Metaph. lib, 4, cap. 5, 
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.sect of those which are called Heraclitical philosophers, and 
those that follow Cratylus, who at last came to this, that he 
only moved his finger, but thought that nothing at all ought to 
be affirmed; and reprehended a 
cannot twice enter into the same river, because he thought that 
one could not so much as once do it;” that is, that no material 
thing remained one moment the same. 
3. Wherefore if there be any such thing as intellection, 
seience, and knowledge, distinct from external sense, and any 
immutable truths, then there must of necessity be some other 
kind of beings or entities, besides these individual material 
things, as the immediate objects or subjects of ‘them, such things 
as do not flow, but ael raivra xal woabrwe txyovra, “ always 
remain immutably the same,” or pudéviua nal plav asi boty 
Zxovra, “ permanent, and having always the same nature,” as 
Plato expresseth these immediate objects of knowledge; or else, 
in Aristotle’s language, axivnro¢ ovata, “an immutable essence.” 
Who therefore confutes both these sects of philosophers, whereof 
one was extremely metaphysical, that made all things to stand 
still; whom, I confess, T andamtead not; the other too grossly 
material, and addicted.to sense, that made nothing to stand still, 
but all things to flow, after this manner:* ®avepdv Sri ovd’ of 
wavra npsusiv A€yovtec GANIH Aéyovaty, ovd’ of Wavra KivetaTat. 
Ki piv yao ioeuet wavra, ae ravra andy xa Wevdy Zora’ palve- 
ra 8? rovro perafsadArAov' 6 yao Afywv wére adric ovK Hy, Kat 
wadw ovx torat, ei O& wavra Kivetrat, ovStv Fora aAnSic, wavTa 
Goa Wevon, “It is manifest, that neither they speak truly who 
affirm all things to rest, nor they that affirm all things to move. 
For if all things rest, then the same things would always be true 
and false; which is not so, because he that affirms this, once was 
not, and again will not be. But if all things move, then nothing 
can be true, and therefore all things will be false.” And’ both 
he and Plato compounded that controversy thus; by acknow- 
ledging two sorts of entities, the one mutable, or subject to flux 
and motion, such as are especially individual corporeal things ; 
the other immutable, that always rest or stand still, which are 
the proper objects of certain, constant, and immutable knowledge, 
that therefore cannot be mere nothings, non-entities. 
Which latter kind of being, that is, the axivnroc oveia, “ im- 
mutable essence,” as a distinct thing from individual sensibles, 


Aristotle plainly asserts against Heraclitus, and. those other | 


flowing philosophers, in these words:f "Eri 8 a€tdécouev avrode 
vroAauBavew kal &AAnv ovotav eva tov Svtwy, 4 oUTE Klyyote 
uTapxet, ore POopd, odte yévecic Td Tapdrav, “ We would have 
these philosophers to know, that besides sensible things,” that 
are always mutable, “there is another kind of being or entity of 


* Metaphys. lib. 4. cap. 8. + Ibid, lib. 4. cap. 5, 





eraclitus for saying that one 
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such things as are neither subject to motion, corruption, nor 
generation.” And elsewhere he tells us, that this daxlvnroe 
oveia, “immoveable essence,” is the object of theoretical know- 
edge, of the first philosophy, and of the pure mathematics. 

4. Now these immutable entities are the universal rationes, 
or intelligible natures and essences of all things, which some 
compare to unities, but Aristotle to numbers; which formally 
considered, are indivisible: saith he, eici rwe aorSuot ai odctat, 
‘“‘ the essences of things are like to numbers;” because if but the 
least thing be added to any. number, or subtracted from it, the 
number is destroyed. _ 

And these are the objects of all certain knowledge. As, for 
example, the objects of geometry are not any individual material 
triangles, squares, circles, pyramids, cubes, spheres, and the like; 
which because they are always mutable, nothing can be immut- 
ably affirmed of them; but they are those indivisible and un- 
changeable rationes of a triangle, square, circle; which are ever 
the same to all geometricians, in all ages and places, of which 
such immutable theorems as these are demonstrated, as that a 
triangle has necessarily three angles equal to two right angles. 

But if any one demand here, where this axfynro¢ oveta, these 
immutable entities do exist ? I answer, first, that as they are 
considered formally, they do not properly exist in the individuals 
without us, as if they were from them imprinted upon the un- 
derstanding, which some have taken to be Aristotle’s opinion ; 
because no individual material thing is either universal or im- 
mutable. And if these things were only lodged in the iadivi- 
dual sensibles, then they would be unavoidably obnoxious to the 
fluctuatmg waves of the same reciprocating Euripus, in which 
all individual material things are perpetually whirled. But be- 

_ cause they perish not together with them, it is a certain argu- 
ment that they exist independently upon them. Neither, in the 
next place, do they exist somewhere else apart from the indivi- 
dual sensibles, and without the mind, which is that opinion that 
Aristotle justly condemns, but either unjustly or unskilfully 
attributes to Plato. For if the mind looked abroad for its — 
objects wholly without itself, then all its knowledge would be 
nothing but sense and passion. For to know a thing is nothing 
else but to comprehend it by some inward ideas that are domestic 
to the mind, and actively exerted from it. Wherefore these in- 
telligible ideas or essences of things, those forms by which we 
understand all things, exist nowhere but in the mind itself; for 
it was very well determined long ago by Socrates, in Plato’s 
Parmenides, that these things are nothing else but noemata: 
Tov sidev Exaoroy rottrwy vonpa, Kal ovdapod abr rooonxet 
tyylveatac GAXore fh év Yvyy, “ These species or ideas are all of 
them nothing but noemata, or notions that exist nowhere but. in 
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the soul itself.” Wherefore to say that there are immutable 
natures and essences, and rationes of things, distinct from the 
individuals that exist without us, is all one as if one should say, 
that there is in the universe above the orb of matter and body, 
another superior orb of intellectual being, that comprehends its 
own immediate objects, that is, the immutable rationes and ideas 
of things within itself, by which it understands and knows all 
things without itself. 

And yet, notwithstanding, though these things exist only in 
the mind, they are not therefore mere figments of the under- 
standing: for if the subjects of all scientifical theorems were no- 
thing but figments, then all truth and knowledge that is built 
upon them would be a mere fictitious thing; and if truth iteelf 
and the intellectual nature be fictitious things, then what can be 
real or solid in the world? But it is evident, that though the 
mind thinks of these things at pleasure, yet they are not arbi- 
trarily framed by the mind, but have certain, determinate, and 
immutable natures of their own, which are independent upon 
the mind, and which are blown away into nothing at the pleasure 
of the same Being that arbitrarily made them. 

But we all naturally conceive that those things have not only 
an eternal, but also a necessary existence, so that they could not 
ever but be, such, and so many as they are, and can never possi- 
bly perish or cease to be, but are absolutely undestroyable. 

& -@ Which is a thing frequently acknowledged in the writings 
of both those famous philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. The 
former of them calling those things:* Ta yx yryvdpueva, add’ aki 
évra, “Things that were never made, but always are,” and 
pure yryvéueva pyre atroAAbueva, “ things that were never made, 
nor can be destroyed.” Ta ayévynra xa avwAsSpa, “things in- 
generable and unperishable ;” qu Plato negat gigni, sed semper 
esse (as Tully expresseth at et ratione et intelligentia contineri. 
And Philo, the Platonical Jew, calls the ra vonra, which are the 
same things we speak of, avayxa:drara: ovola, “ the most neces- 
sary essences,” that is, such things as could not but be, and can- 
not possibly not be. And Aristotle himself calls the rationes of 
things in his metaphysics, not only yworora and axlvnra, “ things 
oi nee from matter and immutable,” but also aida, or “ eter- 

; and in his ethics likewise, he calls geometrical truths aiéa, 
eternal things, lib. 3. cap. 5: [lept rav aidtwy ovdetc BovA€veraz, 
oloy wept rov diazérpou xa rig wAevpac, Ore acipperoa, “ where 
he makes the geometrical truth concerning the incommensura- 
bility betwixt the diameter and the side of a square, to be an 
eternal thing.” Elsewhere he tells us, that, ov rwv p0aprayv 
elva: imcorhuny, “science, properly so called, is not of things cor- 
ruptible and contingent,” but of things necessary, incorruptible, 


* In Theeteto et Parmenide. t Qratore; cap. 3, 
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and eternal. Which immutable and eternal objects of science, 
in the place before quoted, he described thus: Odvolay rwv dvrwy 
H ovre Kivnote Umrdoxe, ore POopd, odre yéveric Td TapaTay, 
“Such a kind of entity of things as has neither motion, nor 
generation, nor corruption,” that is, such things as were never 
made, and can never be destroyed. To which, he saith, the 
mind is necessarily determined. For science or knowledge has 
nothing either of fiction or of arbitrariness in it, but is caraAn ic 
rou Svroc, “the comprehension of that which immutably is.” 
Moreover, these things have a constant being, when our 
particular created minds “do not actually think of them, and 
therefore they are immutable in another sense likewise, not onl 
because they are indivisibly the same when we think of them, 
but also because they have a constant and never-failing entity ; 
and always are, whether our particular minds think of them or 
not. For the intelligible natures and essences of a triangle, 
square, circle, eral cube, sphere, &c., and all the necessary 
geometrical verities belonging to these several figures, were not 
the creatures of Archimedes, Euclid, or Pythagoras, or any 
other inventors of geometry ; nor did then first begin to be; but 
all these rationes and verities had a real and actual entity before, 
and would continue still, though all the geometricians in the 
world were quite extinct, and no man knew them or thought of 
them. Nay, though all the material world were quite swept | 
away, and also all particular created minds annihilated together 
with it; yet there is no doubt but the intelligible natures or 
essences of all geometrical figures, and the necessary verities 
belonging to them, would notwithstanding remain safe and | 
sound. ‘Wherefore these things had a being also before the ma- 
terial world and all particular intellects were created. For it of 
not at all conceivable, that ever there was a time when ther 
was no ‘intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such thing 
cogitable at all, and when it was not yet actually true that a 
triangle has three angles equal to two right angles, but that 
these things were afterward arbitrarily made and brought into © 
being out of an antecedent nothing or non-entity ; so that the 
being of them bore some certain date, and had a youngness in 
them, and so by the same reason might wax old, and decay 
again ; which notion he often harps upon, when he speaks of the 
elon, or forms of things, as when he says: Tov ogapay elvat ovx 
tare yéveoic, “ There is no generation of the essence of a sphere,” 
that 1s, it 1s a thing that is not made; but always is. And else- 
where he pronounces universally of the cidn: “Aven yevioewe Kal 
pOvpac SAwe elvac ra edn, “The forms of material things are 
without generation and corruption,” and: Td eido¢g oddelce ort, 
oveé yevvara, “ That none makes the form of any thing, for it 
is never generated.” Divers have censured Aristotle in some 
YOL. II. 88 
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of such passages too much to confound physics and metaphysics 
pis hc for indeed these things are not true in a physical, but 
only in a metaphysical sense. That is, ra vonra, the immediate 
objects of intellection and science, are eternal, necessarily exist- 
ent, and sapniin iene 

7. Now the plain meaning of all this is nothing else, but that 
there is an eternal wisdom and knowledge in the world, necessa- 
rily existing, which was never made, and can never cease to be 
or be destroyed; or, which is all one, that there is an infinite 
eternal mind necessarily existing, that actually comprehends 
himself, the possibility of all things, and the verities clinging to 
them. In a word, that there is a God, or an omnipotent and 
omniscient Being, necessarily existing, who therefore cannot 
destroy his own being or nature, that is, his infinite power and 
wisdom. ' 

For since the rationes, “ intelligible essences,” and verities of 
things, as we observed before out of Plato, are nothing but 
noemata, that is, objective notions or knowledges, which are 
things that cannot exist alone, but together with that actual 
knowledge in which they are comprehended, they are the modi- 
fications of some mind or intellect. It is all one to affirm, that 
there are eternal rationes, essences of things, and verities neces- 

| sarily existing, and to say that there is an infinite, ‘omnipotent, 
and eternal Mind, necessarily existing, that always actually 
comprehendeth himself, the essences of all things, and their veri- 
| ties; or, rather, which is the rationes, essences, and verities of 
r all things; for the rationes and essences of things are not dead 
things, like so many statues, images, or pictures hung up some- 
where by themselves alone in a world: neither are truths mere 
sentences and propositions written down with ink upon a book, 
but they are living things, and nothing but modifications of mind 
| or intellect; and therefore the first intellect is essentially and 
, archetypally all rationes and verities, and all particular created 
| intellects are but derivative participations of it, that are printed 
| by it with the same ectypal signatures upon them. 

And we may undoubtedly conclude, that it is a thing alto- 
gether as certain, that there is an infinite and eternal Mind (that 
1s, a God) necessarily existing in the world, as that there ever 

- was the ratio or intelligible essence of a triangle, or circle, of 
unity and duality; and that it was ever actually true, that a 
ee hath three angles equal to two right angles; or that 
eequalia addita sequalibus efficiunt equalia: or the like. 

8. Neither does this hinder or contradict the truth of this 
assertion, that many that doubt concerning the existence of a 
God, yet notwithstanding confidently believe the necessary eter- 
nity of these things; and persuade themselves, that though 
there were no mind nor intellect, and so no God in the world; 
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nay, though there was no matter neither, and no substantial 
entity at all, yet, notwithstanding, these rationes and verities of 
things would necessarily beds they are. | 

9. For there is an absolute impossibility in this assertion, that 
these essences of things and verities should be, though there 
were no substantial entity or no mind existing. For these things 
themselves must of necessity be either substances, or modifica- 
tions of substance: for what is neither substance nor modifica- 
tion of a substance, is a pure non-entity ; and, if they be modifi- 
cations of substance, they cannot possibly exist without that 
substance whose modifications they are; which must either be . 
matter or mind; but they are not the modifications of matter as 
such, because they are universal and immutable; therefore they 
are the modifications of some mind or intellect; so that these 
cannot be eternal without an eternal Mind. 

And these men do but deceive themselves in the hypothetical 
assertion, that there would have been these rationes and universal 
verities, though there had never been a God or intellect ; neither 
considering what the nature of God is, whose existence they 
would question or doubt of, nor what those rationes and verities 
are, which they would make so necessarily existent, by means 
whereof thagedo at once assert and question the same thing. 
For that which begets so strong a persuasion in their minds, 
that the rationes of things and universal verities are so neces- 
sarily eternal, though they do not perceive it, is nothing else 
but an inward invincible prepossession of the necessary existence 
of God, or an infinite eternal omnipotent and omniscient mind 
(that always actually comprehends himself, and the extent of his v 
own power, or the ideas of all possible things), so deeply radi- 
cated and infixed in their minds, as that they cannot possibly 
quit themselves of it, though they endeavour it never so much, 
but it will unawares adhere to them, even when they force 
themselves to suppose the non-existence of God as a person, 
whose idea they do not clearly comprehend: that is, the force of 
nature is so strong in them as to make them acknowledge the 
thing when they deny the word. So that the true meaning of 
this phenomenon is nothing else but this, that God is a being so 
necessarily existent, that though men will suppose the non- 
existence of him, and deny the name, yet notwithstanding they 
cannot but confute Ganehed and confess the thing. 

10. Nay, it is clearly and mathematically demonstrable from 
what we have already proved, that there is some eternal mind ; 
for as it is rinquestionably certain, that something in the world 
was eternal, merely from hence, because there is being, which 
could not spring out of nothing; and therefore if there were no 
God, matter of necessity must be eternal. So because there is 
mind and understanding, and actual knowledge in the mrorld, 

88 
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and these things could not spring out of matter, wisdom and 
knowledge must needs be eternal things, and there must be of 
necessity some eternal mind. 

For, ex hypothesi, that once there had been no knowledge, no 
intelligible rationes or essences of things, no mind or intellect in 
the world, it would have been absolutely impossible that ever 
there should have been any such thing, because it could neither 
spring out of nothing, nor, which is all one, out of senseless and 
unknowing matter. 

11. Now because every thing that is imperfect must needs 
_ depend upon ee that is perfect in the same kind, our 

particular imperfect understandings, which do not always actually 
contain the rationes of things and their verities in them, which 
are many times ignorant, doubting, erring, and slowly proceed 
by discourse and ratiocination from one thing to another, must 
needs be derivative participations of a perfect, infinite and eternal 
_ intellect, in which 1s the rationes of all things, and all universal 

verities are always actually comprehended. ich consideration 
is 80 obvious ple unavoidable, that Aristotle himself could not 
miss of it; for he tells us, that since our understandings are but 
Suvduec wavra, “ potentially all things,” that is, have’ not an 
actual but potential omniformity only, there must of necessity 
be in rerum natura, another intellect that is actually all know- 
ledge, and is the same to our understandings, oloy 7) réxvn mpdc 
thv vAny, “that active art is to passive matter,” and olov rd 
guc, “ that the light is to our eyes,’ and which does not dr? piv 
voriy, or? 2 ov voeiy, “ sometimes understand, and sometimes 
not understand,”* but is always eternal, Kar’ évipyaay émtorhun, 
“ actual knowledge.” A sun that never sets, an eye that never 
winks. Wherefore though all our knowledges be not sgn ges or 
impressed upon our souls from the matter; they are all, as it 
were, toppaylopuara, “ ectypal prints,” and éxpaypata, “ deri- 
vative signatures,” from one arc. etypal intellect, that is essen- 
tially the rationes of all things and all verities. 

12, And from hence it comes to pass, that all understandings 
are not only constantly furnished with forms and ideas to con- 
ceive all things by, and thereby enabled to understand all the 
clear conceptions of one another, being printed all over at once 
with the seeds of universal knowledge, but also have exactly 
the same ideas of the same things; whereas if these things were 
impressed upon our souls from the matter without, all men 
would not be readily furnished with ideas to conceive all things 
by at every time, it being merely casual and contingent what 
things occur to men’s several senses; neither could their ideas 
be exactly alike to one another, because no individual objects are 


* As it were sometimes awake and sometimes asleep. 
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so; and therefore when one spoke of one thing, another would 
mean another. Much less could men so promptly and expe- 
ditely exert them upon all occasions, if they were dead forms 
passively received only, and not all virtually contained in some 
one active and vital principle that had a potential omniformity 
in it. 

Wherefore, as Themistius observes, men could not possibly 
confer and discourse together in that manner as they do, pre- 
sently perceiving one another’s meaning, and having the very 
same conceptions of things in their minds, ei uh rie Hv ele voc 
ov wave eotvwvoupev, “ if all did not partake of one and the 
same intellect.” Neither could one so readily teach, and another 
learn, ei py ravrov fv To vonua rou SiddcKovTo¢ Kal Tov pay- 
Savovroc, “ if there were not the same ectypal stamps of things 
in the mind both of the teacher and the learner.” 

13. Moreover, from hence also it comes to pass that truths, 
though they be in never so many several and distant minds 
apprehending them, yet they are not broken, multiplied, or 
diversified thereby ; but they are one and the same individual 
truths in them all. So that it is but one truth and knowledge 
that is in all the understandings in the world. Just as when a 
thousand eyes look upon the sun at once, they all see the same 
individual object. Or as when a great crowd or throng of 
people hear one and the same orator speaking to them all, it is 
one and the same voice that is in the several ears of all those 
several auditors; so in like manner, when innumerable created 
understandings direct themselves to the contemplation of ‘the 
same universal and immutable truths, they do all of them but as 
it were listen to one and the same original voice of the eternal 
wisdom that is never silent; and the several conceptions of those 
truths in their minds, are but like several echos of the same 
verba mentis of the divine intellect resounding in them. 

14. From what we have already declared, it is evident, that 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, are eternal and self- 
subsistent things, superior to matter and all sensible beings, and 
independent upon them. Which mystery is thus acknowledged 
both in Christianity and Platonism, in that wisdom and intellect 
are made the eternal and first-begotten offspring of the first 
original goodness, the fountain of all things. “ The Lord pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was,” &c. Prov. vii. 22, 23. 

And indeed that opinion, that knowledge, wisdom and under- 
standing, is in its own nature posterior to sensible and material 
things, and doth result out of them, or proceed only from the 
radiation and activity of the matter on that which understands, 
is nothing else but downright atheism. For if this were true, 
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that wisdom, knowledge, and intellection were in its own nature 
posterior to sensible and corporeal things, as being nothing but 
the stamp or impress of them, then it must needs follow that 
this corporeal world was not made or framed by any antecedent 
wisdom or knowledge, but that it sp up of itself from the 
blind, fortuitous, and giddy motions of eternal atoms; from 
whence all that knowledge that is in the world did afterward 
result. Which is all one as to say that there is no God at all. 
But if any will here pretend, that there is indeed a knowledge 
in God antecedent to all corporeal being, and therefore no 
assion but a thing independent upon matter and self-originated ; 
ut yet, notwithstanding, the knowledge of all created under- 
standings is not a thing immediately derived from thence, but 
/ only taken up at the rebound or second-hand from sensible and 
corporeal things. This is just as if one should say, that there is 
indeed a brightness or lucidity in the sun, ‘but yet notwith- 
standing the light which is in the air, is not derived from that 
light which is in the body of the sun, but springs immediately 
out of the power of the dark air; which being a thing appa- 
rently absurd, it may be presumed that this assertion is no 
but a verbal and pretended acknowledgment of a God, that has 
an antecedent and an independent knowledge, made by such as 
really deny the same; for otherwise, to what purpose should 
they so violently and distortedly pervert the natural order and 
dependency of things in the universe, and cut off that cognation 
and connexion which is betwixt things imperfect and things 
perfect of the same kind, betwixt created minds and the increated 
mind, which is the intellectual scale or ladder by which we 
climb up to God, if they did really believe and acknowledge any 
such thing. But he that can believe that all human knowledge, 
wisdom, and ts Saniasti has no other source and original than the 
radiations and impresses of the dark matter, and the fortuitous 
and tumultuous jumblings thereof; it is justly to be suspected, 
that he is too near akin to those ancient theologues that Aristotle 
speaks of, of éy vuxrdc mavrd yevvwvrec, “that fetched the 
original of God and all things out of night,” or the dark chaos 
of matter; that held there is no God at all, or that blind and 
senseless matter and chance are the only original of all things. 





CHAPTER V. 


1. We formerly showed that tho perception of external sense, 
as such, is a mere relative and fantastical ‘thing: there being 
nothing absolutely true and real in it, but only this, that the 
soul hath such a passion, affection, phantasm, appearance, or 
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seeming in it. But sense being but an idiopathy, we cannot be 
absolutely certain by it, that every other person or animal has 
the same passion or affection or phantasm in it from the same 
corporeal object that we ourselves have. *H od Sticyvploao av 
we oldv cou palverat Exacrov xowpua TotovToy Kat drwody Gow; 
Gear. ud AL ovk Eywyt? Twn rt 8 aAAw avSpeéry ao’ Spotov 
cai aot galverat Sti ovv Exec Touro loyupwe H wodd paddAov Sri 
ovdé cor abr@ ravrov, did Td pndewore Spolwe adbrov ceauTy Exetr, 
s* Are you certain that every other animal has the same sense or 
phantasm of every colour that you have (saith Socrates, according 
to Protagoras’ sense) nay, that every other man has the same. 
Or, lastly, can you be so much as sure that yourself shall always 
have the same phantasm from the same object, when you are not 
always the same with yourself?” and passions are diversified by 
the idtoovyxpacta of the patient . Wherefore we cannot be 
sure merely by the passions of sense, what the absolute nature 
of a nenereal object is without us, our perception being only 
relative to ourselves, and our several organs and bodily crasis. 

Nay, we cannot be sure that there is any object at all before 
us, when we have a phantasm of sensation of something. For- 
asmuch as not only in our dreams, but also when we are awake, 
whe have phantasms and sensations in us of things that have no 
reality. 

The reason of all which is, because by external sense we do 
but suffer from corporeal things existing without, and so do not 
comprehend the nature of the thing as it is absolutely in itself, 
but only our own passion from it. Neither is our sense a passion 
immediately from the thing itself that is perceived, for then it 
would not be altogether so uncertain as it is, but only from 
certain local motions in that body which the soul is vitally 
united to, by the mediation whereof it perceives other things at 
a distance, which local motions and passions may be produced 
when there are no such objects. . * 

So that if there were no other perceptive power or faculty 
distinct from external sense, all our perceptions would be merely 
relative, seeming, and fantastical, and not reach to the absolute 
and certain truth of any thing; and every one would but, as 
Protagoras expounds it, rd 81a pdvov So€aZav, “ think his own 
private and relative thoughts truths,” and all our cogitations 
being nothing but appearances, would be indifferently alike true 
phantasms and one as another. ; 

2. But we have since also demonstrated that there is another 
perceptive power in the soul superior to outward sense, and of 
a distinct nature from it, which is the power of knowing or 
understanding, that is, an active exertion from the mind itself. 
And therefore has this grand pre-eminence above sense, that it 
is no idiopathy, not a mere private, a relative, seeming, and 
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fantastical thing; but the comprehension of that which abso- 
lutely 18 and Is NOT. 

For whereas the ra aicSnra, “objects of external sense,” are 
nothing but individual corporeal things existing without us, 
from which by sense we receive only idols, images, and passions; 
by reason of which, as Plotinus observes, rd yryvwoxdpevov ov 
aisIyncewe, TOU Tpayparog cldwAdv éoTI, Kal OVK AUTO TO WOay"a YH 
alaSnotc AapEave’ péver yap éxeivo tEw, “that which is known 
by sense, is but an image of that individual body existing with- 
out, which sense suffers from; but the object of sense is a being 
not inwardly comprehended, but remaining without :” and da 
Touro év raic aiadhaeow ovK Eorty aAdtjea ada dd€a, Ste wapade- 
xoutévn kat da tovto dd&a ovoa GXAXo, rapadéxerar, GAAov Syroc 
éxetvou 2£ ob rovro & wapadéyerat Exe, “for this cause, the truth 
of the thing is not in sense, but only opinion.” 

Yet the ra voyra, the proper and immediate objects of science, 
rightly so called, and intellection, being the intelligible essences 
of things and their necessary verities, that"exist nowhere but in 
the mind itself; the understanding by its active power is fully 
master of them, and comprehends aira: ra wpdayparta, cal ov« 
elowAra wdvov, “not idols or images of them, but the very things 
themselves,” within itself; 6 vovg ra vonra yivwoKwy ovK Erépa 
dyra yiwwoxa, “ knowledge is not the perception of. things 
abroad without the mind,” but is the mind’s comprehending 
itself. Otherwise, a3 the same philosopher adds: Oewpfoe abra 
OUK Exwy avra, clowra OC a’rwy... To Tolvuy aAdnuvoY ovK 
Exwv, eidwra O# rov aAnSov¢ wap’ ad’T@ Aabar, ra YevdyH Ect, xat 
ovdey GAnéc, “ the mind, in considering things, will not appre- 
hend the things themselves, but only their images,” &c. 

Wherefore it is most true, as Aristotle often observeth, 6 vote 
6 kar’ évépyeiay ra Todypard vowy, “that the knowledge of any 
scientifical theorem is one and the self-same thing with the thin 
known ; 70 auto tort To vouv Kai Td vootuevoy, “that whic 
knows, and that which is known, are really the same thing.” 
‘H émtorhun 4 Sewpnric wat rd dmioryrov 7d abré zor, “ The 
knowledge of any metaphysical or mathematical truth is the 
very thing,” 7d abré ioriy 4 Kar’ tvépyeay emtornun TY Tpdypart, 
“or truth itself known,” and not any passion from it, or image 
and picture of it. And though the same philosopher writes 
elsewhere, that aleSnoic is ra aicSyra, and ydnoie ra vonra, 
sense is the same with sensible things, and understanding the 
same with the things understood; yet the difference betwixt 
those two is very great, for the ra aloSyrd, “sensible things,” 
really exist without, and sense has only a passive and phantas- 
matical representation of them; but the ra vonra, “intellectual 
conceptions,” properly so called, the primary objects of science 
and intellection, that is, the rd yworord aidia kat axlyyra, “ sepa- 
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rate eternal and immutable rationes of things,” exist nowhere 
but in the mind itself, being its own ideas: for the soul is, as 
Aristotle speaks, rézoc cidwv, “the place of forms and ideas,” 
and they have no other entity at all but only in being known or 
understood. And by and through these inward ideas of the 
mind itself, which are its primary objects, does it know and 
understand all external individual things, which are the secon- 
dary objects of knowledge only. 

3. Moreover, that the intellection and knowing perception of — 
the soul is not relative and fantastical as the sensitive, is evident 
from hence, because it is liable to falsehood, which it could not 
be, if it had not a power of comprehending absolute truth. 

For external sense, for this very reason, is ndt capable of 
falsehood, because as such it does not comprehend the absolute 
truth of any thing; being only gavracta, “a phantasm,” or 
appearance, and all appearances as such are alike true. 

in like manner, if the noetical perceptions of the soul were 
only fantastical, and did not extend to the comprehension of the 
absolute truth of things, then every opinion would of necessity 
be alike true, neither could there be any absolute falsehood in 
any, because waca gavracta éoriv adndije, “every fancy is true,” 
that is, every fancy is a fancy or an appearance, and nothing 
more is required to it; for absolute truth belongs not to the 
nature of it. But it is evident to all that are not sunk and 
degenerated below men into brutish sottishness, that there are 
false opinions: whence it follows undeniably, that the noetical 
knowing and intellective power extends to the absolute truth of 
things. So that whatever theoretical universal proposition in 
poo or metaphysics is true to one mind, the same is abso- 
utely true in itself, and therefore true to. all minds whatsoever 
throughout the whole world, that clearly understand it. 

4. Wherefore, though the immediate objects of knowledge, 
which are the intelligible essences of things, and their relations 
to one another or verities, exist nowhere but in minds; yet not- 
withstanding they are not figments of the mind, because then 
every opinion or cogitation would be alike true, that is, a true 
figment, having no other truth but relative to that particular 
mind whose figment it is. But these things have an absolute 
and immutable nature in themselves, and their mutual respects 
to one another are alike immutable. And therefore those 
Opinions and cogitations of the mind, which are not conformable 
to the immutable reality of those objective ideas, have an abso- 
lute falsehood in them. As for example, the nature of a triangle 
is an immutable thing, and this is demonstrable of it, as immu- 
tably and necessarily true, that it hath three ae equal to two 
right ones: neither can any man’s opinion or thinking make it 
sihsi wis : for it is a false opinion, unless it be agreeable to the 
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immutable nature of a triangle. So likewise the plain regular 
geometrical solids, as such, have an immutable nature or essence: 
and it is demonstrable of them, that there are five such bodies, 
and that there can be no more: and any opinion to the contrary 


will be an absolute falsehood. Wherefore every opinion or 


thinking is not knowledge, but only a right opinion: and there- 
fore knowledge is not relative, rpd¢ rd xplvoy, as sense is, 
Truth is the most unbending and uncompliable, the most neces- 
sary, firm, immutable, and adamantine thing in the world. 

4. Moreover, because these intelligible essences of things, as 
before was observed, are like unities indivisible; so that if the 
least be added to them, or detracted from them, they are not the 
same, but something else; whenever the same things are rightly 
understood by any minds, they must of necessity have all the 
same truths belonging to them every where. Nay, these truths 
are not at all multiplied, as we observed before, by the multi- 
plicity of minds that apprehend them; but are one and the same 
individual truths in fe several minds: forasmuch as wisdom, 
truth, and knowledge, are but one and the same eternal original 
light shining in all created understandings. 

To conclude therefore, whenever any theoretical proposition is 
rightly understood by any one particular mind whatsoever, and 
eharcacever it be, the truth of it is no private thing, nor rela- 


tive to that particular mind only, but it is GAnSt¢ KadoAKdy, “a - 


catholic and universal truth,”.as the Stoica speak, throughout the 
whole world; nay, it would not fail to be a truth throughout 
infinite worlds, if there were so many, to all such minds as 
should rightly understand it. 

5. But probably it may be here demanded, how a man shall 
know when his conceptions are conformed to the absolute and 
immutable natures or essences of things, and their unchangeable 
relations to one another? Since the immediate objects of intel- 
lection exist in the mind itself, we must not go about to look for 
the. criterion of truth without ourselves, by consulting individual 
sensibles, as the exemplars of our ideas, and measuring our con- 
ceptions by them. Atfhow is it possible to know by measuring 
of sensible squares, that the diameter of every square is incom- 
mensurable with the sides? Nay, as was observed before, the 
necessary truth-of no geometrical theorem can ever be examined, 
proved, or determined by sensible things mechanically. And 
though the eternal divine intellect be the sohotypal: rule of 
truth, we cannot consult that neither, to see whether our con- 
ceptions be commensurate with it. I answer therefore, that the 
criterion of true knowledge is not to be looked for any where 
abroad without our own minds, neither in the height above, nor 
in the depth beneath, but only in our knowledge and conceptions 
themselves. For the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing 
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else but clear intelligibility, and whatever is clearly conceived is 
an entity and a truth; but that which is false, divine power 
itself cannot make it to be clearly and distinctly understood, 
because falsehood is a nonentity, and a clear conception is an 
entity: and omnipotence itself cannot make a nonentity to be an 
entity. 

Wherefore no man ever was or can be deceived in taking that 
for an epistemonical truth which he clearly and distinctly appre- 
hends, but only in assenting to things not clearly apprehended 
by him, which is the only true original of all error. 

6. But there is another opinion that seems to have gained the 
countenance of some very learned philosophers, which differs but 
a little from the Protagorean doctrine; though for my part I 
conceive it not to be an opinion, but only a certain scheme of 
modesty and humility, which they thought decorous to take 
upon themselves, that they might not seem to arrogate too 
much either to themselves, or to their excellent performances, 
by not so much as pretending to demonstrate any thing to be 
absolutely true, but only hypothetically, or upon supposition 
that our faculties are rightly made. 

For if we cannot otherwise possibly be certain of the truth of 
any thing, but only ex hypothesi, that our faculties are rightly 
made, of which none can have any certain assurance but only he 
that made them, then all created minds whatsoever must of 
necessity be condemned to an eternal scepsis. Neither ought 
they ever to assent to any thing as certainly true, since all their 
truth and knowledge as such, is but relative to their faculties 
arbitrarily made, that may possibly be false, and their clearest 
constant apprehensions nothing but perpetual delusions. 

Wherefore according to this doctrine, we having no absolute 
certainty of the first principles of all our knowledge, as that, 
Quod cogitat, est. -Atqualia addita equalibus efficiunt equalia. 
Omnis numerus est vel par vel impar. We can neither be sure 
of any mathematical or metaphysical truth, nor of the existence 
of God, nor of ourselves. 

For whereas some would endeavour to prove the truth of their 
intellectual faculties from hence, because there is a God, whose 
nature also is such, as that he cannot deceive: it is plain that 
this is nothing but a circle, and makes no progress at all, foras- 
much as all the certainty which they have of the existence of 
God, and of his nature, depends wholly upon the arbitrary make 
of their faculties; which, for aught they know, may be false. 
Nay; according to this doctrine, no man can certainly know that 
there is any absolute truth in the world at all; because it is 
nothing ‘but his faculties which makes him think there is, which 
possibly may be false. Wherefore upon this supposition, all 
created knowledge, as such, is a mere fantastical thing. | 
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Now, this is ve a to assert, that God cannot make a 
creature which shall be able certainly to know either the exist- 
ence of God, or of himself; or whether there be any absolute 
truth or no. 

' 7. It is evident that this opinion plainly supposes that intel- 
lectual faculties may be so made, as clearly and distinctly to 
understand that to be true which is absolutely false and impos- 
sible (for unless they did acknowledge that we do clearly under- 
stand some things, they could not undertake so much as hypo- 
thetically to demonstrate any thing) as for example, that the 
whole is not greater than one of its parts, or that the three 
— of a triangle are never equal to two right angles. 

ow, we have already demonstrated, that a falsehood can 

never be clearly conceived or apprehended to be true, because a 
falsehood is &4 mere non-entity; and whatsoever is clearly con- 
ceived or understood, is an entity; but a non-entity can never 
become an entity. Nay, the true knowledge or science which 
exists nowhere but in the mind itself, has no other entity at all 
besides intelligibility ; and therefore, whatsoever is clearly 
intelligible, is absolutely true. Hence, it comes to pass that 
both philosophers and divines have without scruple measured the 
divine omnipotence itself, and the possibility of things, by their 
own clear intellections concerning them; and so pronounce that 
God himself cannot make contradictions to be true at the same 
time; whereas it were a high and unpardonable presumption 
thus to venture to measure the divine omnipotence, if there 
were not an absolute certainty of the truth of clear intellections, 
as pee nothing else but the immutable wisdom of God par- 
ticipated and imparted to us. And if it be absolutely impossible 
even to omnipotence, that contradictories should be true together, 
then omnipotence itself cannot make any such faculties as shall 
clearly understand that which is false to be true, since the 
essence of falsehood consists in nothing else but non-intelli- 
gibility. 

But if i io say that it is not impossible that contradic- 
tions should be true, because our faculties, which make us think 
so, may be false and deceive us in every thing, the n 
consequence from hence will be, that it is possible that there 
may be no certain knowledge at all, because if contradictories 
may be true, then nothing can be certainly affirmed or denied of 
any thing. 

8. Wherefore, be our faculties what they will, and let them be 
supposed to be made how you will, yet notwithstanding what- 
soever is clearly understood and conceived, has an objective 
entity in it, and must of necessity be true. For a clear con- 
ception cannot be nothing. And though intellectual faculties 
may be made obscure more or less, yet it is not possible that 
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they should ever be made false, so as clearly to apprehend what- 
goever is true to be false, and what is false to be true. 

So that if there were a world of men created either in the 
moon or elsewhere, that should affirm the contradictories to all 
the theorems in geometry ; forasmuch as we certainly know that 
we clearly understand them to be true, and that falsehood can 
never be clearly understood, we ought not in the least to ques- 
tion from hence whether our faculties or theirs were made true, 
or to suspect that truth and knowledge were such whiffling 
things, as that they merely depended upon an arbitrary make of 
faculties ; but conclude without any controversy that this was 
but a bedlam world of mad, frantic, and distracted souls, that had 
no clear apprehensions of any thing, and either by mere chance 
or humour happened to assent to every thing that was false 
as true. 

9. But yet if any one will still pertinaciously urge, that it is 
nothing but our faculties which instruct us thus, that every 
clear conception is an entity, and that the entity of truth is 
nothing but clear intelligibility ; that contradictions cannot be 
true, or if they could, then there were no possibility of any 
certain knowledge; that all this is from our faculties, but that 
still our faculties themselves may be false; nay, it is not 
reasonable to think that the intellectual faculties of any creatures 
should be absolutely infallible in any thing, because this seems 
to be the peculiar privilege and sole prerogative of the Deity. 

I answer, that.this is the thing we contend for, that the 
ultimate resolution of theoretical truth, and the only Koirnpron, 
‘‘ criterion” of it, is in the clearness of the apprehensions them- 
selves, and not in any supposed blind and unaccountable make of 
faculties. So that the certainty of clear apprehensions is not 
to be derived from the contingent truth of faculties, but the 
goodness of faculties is only to be tried by the clearness and 
distinctness of apprehensions. For be these faculties what they 
will, clear intellectual conceptions must of necessity be truths, 
because they are real entities. And to suppose that faculties 
may be so made, as to beget clear apprehensions of things that 
are not, as if knowledge were an arbitrary fictitious thing, is 
much like that opinion of some, that all the new celestial 
phenomena, as of the jovial planets, and the mountains in the 
moon, and the like, are no real things; but that the clear 
diaphanous crystal of the telescopes may be so artificially cut, 
ground, and polished, as to make all those, and any other 
phenomena, clearly to appear to sense, when there is no such 
thing : nay, it is more absurd and ridiculous to imagine, that 
that more than crystalline pellucid intellectual faculty, by which 
we perceive the truth of things, can be arbitrarily so made 
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or | aac as to represent any non-entities whatsoever, as clear 
and real objects of intellection. 

10. Nay, to make the certainty of all truth and knowledge, 
not to be determined by the clearness of apprehensions them- 
selves, but a supposed unaccountable truth and rectitude of 
faculties, and so by the uncertainty thereof, quite to baffle all 
our clearest intellections, is quite to pervert the nature. of 
knowledge, which is xaraAnic rov dvroc, “ the comprehension of 
that which absolutely is;” which is not terminated in the ré 
gaivépevoy, appearance only, as sense is, but in that rd 8», 
‘‘ which is,” * and whose evidence and certainty is no extrinsical, 
oh and borrowed thing, but native and intrinsical to 
itself.’ , 

For if knowledge have no inward xpirhprov of its own, but the 
certainty of all truth and knowledge depend upon an arbitrary 
peculiar make of faculties, which is not a thing knowable in 
itself, neither can there be any assurance of it given but what is 
extrinsical by testimony and revelation, (inartificial arguments), 
there will be no such thing as knowledge, but all will be mere 
credulity and belief. 

11. It is a fond imagination for any to suppose that it is 

derogatory to the glory of God to bestow or import any such 
gift upon his creatures as knowledge is, which hath an intrinsical 
evidence within itself, or that creatures should have a certainty 
of the first principles which all men are conscious that they do 
so clearly understand, that they cannot doubt of them, as that 
nihili nulla est affectio. -Adqualia addita xqualibus efficient 
eequalia; without which they can know nothing at all; though 
they be notwithstanding ignorant, doubting, and erring in many 
things, and slowly proceed in their ratiocinations from one thing 
to another; whereas, on the contrary, it is plainly derogatory to 
it to suppose that God cannot make any creature that can pos- 
sibly have any certain knowledge of God’s own existence, or any 
thing more than a bare credulity of the same. 
_ 12. Wherefore since it cannot be denied but every clear appre- 
hension is an entity, and the essence of truth is nothing but clear 
intelligibility, those edd Oa must lay the stress of their 
cause here, that intellectual faculties may be so made, as that 
men can never certainly tell when they have clear apprehensions, 
but may think they have them, when they have not. 

And it cannot be denied but that men are oftentimes deceived, 
and think they clearly comprehend what they do not: but it does 
not follow from hence, because men sometimes think that they 
clearly comprehend what they do not, that therefore they can 
never be certain that they do clearly comprehend any thing; 
which is just as if we should argue, that because in our dreams 
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“we think we have clear sensations, we cannot therefore be ever 
sure, when we are awake, that we see things that really are. 

I shall conclude this discourse with that of Origen against 
Celsus: Mévov rav bvrwy EéEaov intornua, “Science and 
knowledge is the only firm thing in the world,” without a partici- 
pation of which communicated to them from God, all creatures 
would be mere ludibria and vanity. 





CHAPTER VI. 


1. We have now abundantly confuted the Protagorean 
philosophy, which, that it might be sure to destroy the im- 
mutable natures of just and unjust, would destroy all science 
or knowledge, and makel.t relative and fantastical. Having 
shown that this tenet is not only most absurd and contradictious 
in itself, but also manifestly repugnant to that very atomical 
physiology on which Protagoras endeavoured to found it, and, 
than which nothing can more effectually confute and destroy it: 
and also largely lemionstratad, that though sense be indeed a 
mere relative and fantastical perception, as Protagoras thus far 
rightly supposed; yet notwithstanding there is a superior power 
of intellection and knowledge of a different nature from sense, 
which is not terminated zy rq pacvopévy, “in mere seeming and 
5 area only,” but éy rp dvr, “in the truth and realit 
of things,” and reaches to the comprehension of that whic 
really and absolutely is, whose objects are the eternal and immu- 
table essences and natures of things, and their unchangeable 
relations to one another. 

2. To prevent all mistake, I shall again remember what I 
have before intimated, that where it is affirmed that the essences 
of all things are eternal and immutable; which doctrine the 
theological schools have constantly avouched, this is only to be 
understood of the intelligible essences and rationes of things, as 
they are the objects of the mind: And that there neither is nor 
ean be any other meaning of it, than this, that there is an eternal 
knowledge and wisdom, or an eternal mind or intellect, which 
comprehends within itself the steady and immutable rationes of 
all things and their verities, from which all particular intellects 
are derived, and on which they do depend. But not that the 
constitutive essences of all individual created things were eternal 
and uncreated, as if God in creating of the world, did nothing 
else, but as some sarcastically express it, Sartoris instar rerum 
essentias vestire existentia, only clothed the eternal, .increated, 
and antecedent essences of things with a new outside garment 
of existence, and not created the whole of them: and as if the 
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constitutive essences of things could exist apart separately from 
the things themselves, which absurd conceit Aristotle frequently, 
and no less deservedly chastises. 

3. Wherefore the result of all that we have hitherto said is 
this, that the intelligible natures and essences of things are 
neither arbitrary nor fantastical, that is, neither alterable by any 
will whatsoever, nor changeable by opinion; and therefore every 
thing is necessarily and immutably to science and knowledge 
what it is, whether absolutely or relatively, to all minds and 
intellects in the world. So that if moral good and evil, just and 
unjust, signify any reality, either absolute or relative, in the 
things so denominated, as they must have some certain natures, 
which are the actions or souls of men, they are neither alterable 
by mere will nor opinion. 

Upon which ground that wise ae ae Plato, in his Minos, 
determines that vdépog, “ a law,” is not édypa wréAewe, “ any ar- 
bitrary decree of a city or supreme governors ;” because there 
may e unjust decrees, which therefore are no laws, but row 
dvrog tEebpectc, “ the invention of that which 1s,” or what is 
absolutely or immutably just, in its own nature. Though it be 
very true also, that the arbitrary constitutions of those that have 
lawful authority of commanding, when they are not materially 
unjust, are laws also in a secondary sense, by virtue of that 
natural and immutable justice or law that requires political order 
to be observed. 

4, But I have not taken all this pains only to confute scepti- 
cism or fantasticism, or merely to defend and corroborate our 
argument for the immutable natures of just and unjust; but 
also for some other weighty purposes that are very much con- 
ducing to the business that we have in hand. And first of all, 
that the soul is not a mere rasa tabula, a naked and passive 
thing, which has no innate furniture or activity of its own, nor 
any thing at all in it, but what was impressed upon it without ; 
for if it were so, then there could not possibly be any such thing 
as moral good and evil, just and unjust; forasmuch as these 
differences do not arise merely from the outward objects, or from 
the impresses which they make upon us by sense, there being no 
such thing in them; in which sense it is truly affirmed by the 
author of the Leviathan, page 24, “ That there is no common 
rale of good and evil to be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves,” that is, either considered absolutely in themselves, 
or relatively to external sense only, but according to some other 
interior analogy which things have to a certain inward deter- 
mination in the soul itself, from whence the foundation of all 
this difference must needs arise, as I shall show afterwards; not 
that the anticipations of morality spring merely from intellectual 
forms and notional ideas of the mind, or from certain rules or 
propositions, arbitrarily printed upon the soul as upon a book, 
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but from some other more inward and vital principle, in intel - 
lectual beings, as such, whereby they have a natural determi- 
nation in them to do some things, and to avoid others, which 
could not be, if they were mere naked passive things. Where- 
fore since the nature of morality cannot be understood, without 
some knowledge of the nature of the soul, I thought it season- 
able and requisite here to take this occasion offered, and to pre- 
pare the way to our following discourse, by showing in general, 
that the soul is not a mere passive and receptive thing, which 
hath no innate active principle of its own, because upon this 
hypothesis there could be no such thing as morality. — 

5. Again, I have the rather insisted upon this argument also, 
because that which makes men so inclinable to think that justice, 
honesty and morality are but thin, airy and fantastical things, 
that have little or no entity or reality in them besides sensuality, 
is a certain opinion in shilcaonty which doth usually ey, 
it, that matter and body are the first original and sourve of all 
things; that there is no incorporeal substance superior to matter, 
and independent upon it; and therefore that sensible things are 
the only real and substantial things in nature; but sale ‘and 
fninds springing secondarily out of body, that intellectuality and 
morality which belong unto them, are but thin and evanid sha- 
dows of sensible and corporeal things, and not natural, but arti- 
ficial and factitious things that do as it were border upon the 
confines of nonentity. 

6. This is a thing excellently well observed by Plato, and 
therefore I shall set down his words at large concerning it: 
Aéyovol trou twice we wavra éotl Ta mpayuata Ta piv pvios, Ta 
2 réxvy, ra O& Sid roynv. “Eoue 62 gaci, ra piv péytota ad’Tov 
kal kaAXora awepyaleatat pbcw Kai roxnv, ra 8? optxpdrepa 
réxunv' nv 8& rapa gicewe AauPavovoay rijv rev peyadAwy Kal 
Towtwy yéveoty Epywy tAatrEy kal TexralvesSat wavta Ta opikod- 
repa, a on TexviKa TavTéc TpocayopsbouEv. “QOS Ext capéicrepov 
gow. Ilvp cal vowp kal yijv xal aépa oboe wavra elvat kal Toyy 
paol, téxvy O& ovdev TetTwy" Kal Ta pera TATA AV GwuaTA Ying TE 
rai nAlov Kal oeAhyng aorowy re répt, dia robrwy yeyovivat Tav- 
tedwc dvtwv apbywrv. Toiyxy O& pepdpeva ry ric Suvapewe Exaora 

.ixdotwrv, 9 Evurerrwxev apudrrovra olkelwe THC Yeoua Wuxpore, 
7 Enpa modc vyoa, kal padaxa wod¢ oKAnpd’ Kal TavTa drdca TH 
t@y évavtlwy Kpdce Kara Toxnv && avayKkne auvexepdodn. Taidry 
kal kara Tavta oUTw yeyevynkévae Tov TE OVpavoy SAov kal TavTa 
émdca kar’ ovpavdév’ Kal Gwa av xal pura Evuravra wowy Tadwy 
év robrwy yevoutvwr" ov dla vou dacly, ove? Oia Tiva Jedv, vd? 
dia réxynv, adda & Aéyouev pboe Kal rbyn. Téyvnv 8 torepov 
ék TovTwy varépay yevouévny abtny Svynrnv ek IvyTov, VorEpa 
yeyevenxévar madelag Tivac, adnSelacg ov agddpa peteyovoac, aN’ 
eidwAa arra ovyyevii Eavrov' ola 1 yoagn yevvd, kat Movamwn, «at 
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Scat rabraic trict avvéorSoe réxvac’ obrw 8? Kal TH voLoTeciav 
wacay ov dboe, réxvy O82, Tie obK aAneic’ Elva ta¢g Séoetc, 
* These men making this distribution of things, that all things 
that are, are either by nature, or art, or chance, they imagine 
that the greatest and most excellent things that are in the world, 
are to be attributed to nature and chance; which working upon 
those greater things which are made by nature, does form and 
fabricate certain smaller things afterward, which we commonly 
call artificial things. To speak more plainly, fire, water, air and 
earth, they attribute wholly to nature and chance, but not to any 
art or wisdom; in like manner those bodies of the earth, the 
sun, moon and stars, they will have to be made out of them 
fortuitously agitated; and so by chance causing both divers 
systems and compages of things; thus they would have the 
whole heavens made, and all the earth and animals, and all the 
seasons of the year, not by any mind, intellect, or God, not by 
any art or wisdom, but all by blind nature and chance. But 
art and mind afterwards springing up out of these, to have be- 
gotten certain ludicrous things, which have little truth and 
reality in them, but are like images in a glass, such as picture 
and music produces. Wherefore these men attribute all ethics, 
politics, morality and laws, not to nature, but to art, whose pro- 
ductions are not real and substantial.” . 

7. Now this philosopher, that he may evince that ethics, 
politics and morality are as real and substantial things, and as 
truly natural as those things which belong to matter, he endea- 
vours to show that souls and minds do not spring secondarily 
out of matter and body, but that they are real things in nature, 
superior and antecedent to body and matter. His words are 
these: Vuyny, & éraipe, iyvonxévae xivduvebovar piv dAlyou Fbu- 
mavrec, oldy re dv ruyxave Kat Sdvamy ny Exe, rov te dAXA\wv 
airing wp, kat oy «al yevéoewo we tv mowroie toatl cwpaTwy 
Eumpooey TavTwy yevoutvyn, Kai perabodXie Te avrwy Kal pEraxoo- 
punoewe ataone apxn Tavroc paddAov, “ These men are all igno- 
rant concerning the nature of mind and soul, as in other regards, 
so especially in respect of its original, as it is in order of nature 
before matter and body, and does not result out of it; but does 
command it, govern it, and rule it.” 

And I have in like manner in this antecedent discourse, en- 
deavoured to show that wisdom, knowledge, mind and intellect, 
are no thin shadows or images of corporeal and sensible: things, 
nor do result secondarily out of matter and body, and from the 
activity and impressions thereof; but have an independent and 
self-subsistent being, which in order of nature is before body ; 
all particular created minds being but derivative participations 
- one infinite eternal mind, which is antecedent to all corporeal 
things. | 

8. Now from hence it naturally follows, that those things 
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which belong to mind and intellect, such as morality, ethics, 
politics and laws are, which Plato calls, vot yevvipara ovy Frrov 
pice elvar i picewc, “ The omens and productions of mind, 
are no less to be accounted natural things, or real and substantial, 
than those things which belong to stupid and senseless matter ;” 
for since mind and intellect are first in order of nature before 
matter and body, those things which belong to the mind must 
needs be in order of nature before those things which belong to 
the body. “Apa ov« 2 avayxne ra Wuyinc ovyyevin rodtepa av 
ein yeyovéra Tay cwpart TOOoNKSUTWY, OVaNe Tabrne mosobuTtpac 
7) owparoe, vouc kal Texvn kal vduoe Kal rpd7o¢ Kat 7O0n oxAnowv 
kal padakwyv, Bapéiwy Kal Koddwy, unKove awuaTwy Kal wAdrouc 
wpdrtepa, ** erefore mind and intellect, art and law, ethics 
and morality are first in order of nature, before hard and soft, 
light and heavy, long and broad, which belong to body ;” and 
therefore more real and substantial things. For since mind and 
intellect are a higher, more real and substantial thing than 
senseless body and matter, and what hath far the more vigour, 
activity and entity in it, modifications of mind and intellect, 
such as justice and morality, must of necessity be more real and 
substantial things, than the modifications of mere senseless 
matter, such as hard and soft, thick and thin, hot and cold, and 
the like are. And therefore that grave philosopher excellently 
well concludes: Ta peydAa xal mpwra Epya cat mpagec téyvne 
av ylyvorro dvra tv rewrote, ra 8? pice Kal pioic (Hv ox d93GC 
ZrovouaZovaty) avTé TovTo, vorepa Kal apydueva av ek réyvnc ein 
kat vov, that “the greatest and first works and actions are of 
art or of mind, which were before body ; but those things which 
are said to be by nature (in which they abuse the word nature, 
appropriating it only to senseless and inanimate matter) are 
afterwards, being governed by mind and art.” 

9. Wherefore I thought our former discourse seasonable to 
confute the dulness and grossness of those philosophasters that 
make corporeal things existing without the soul, to be the only 
solid and substantial things, and make their grossest external 
senses the only judges of reality of things, of ovdv aAXo oidpuevor 
evar ov av Sébvwvra amps tatv xepoiv AabéoSau, “ and so con- 
clude nothing is or has any reality but what they can grasp in 
their hands, or have some gross or palpable sense of.” 

Whereas tates 3 it is most true that those corporeal 
qualities, which they think to be such real things existing in 
bodies without them, are for the most part fantastic and imagin- 
ary things, and have no more reality than the colours of the 
rainbow ; and, as Plotinus expresseth it, cal ov év Uoxemevoie, 
air’ éy roic réSectv Eye tv Urdoraciy, “have no reality at all | 
in the objects without us, but only a seeming kind of entity in 
our own fancies ;” and therefore are not absolutely any thing in 
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themselves, but only relative to animals. So that they do ina 
manner mock us, when we conceive of them as things really 
existing without us, being nothing but our own shadows, and the 
vital passive energies of our own souls. 

Though it was not the intention of God or nature to abuse us 
herein, but a most wise contrivance thus to beautify and adorn 
the visible and material world, to add lustre or embellishment to 
it, that it might have , relishes, and allurements in it, to 
gratify our appetites; whereas otherwise really in itself, the 
whole corporeal word in its naked hue, is nothing else but a 
heap of dust or atoms, of several figures and magnitudes, vari- 
ously agitated up and down; so that these things, which we 
look upon as such real things without us, are not properly the 
modifications of bodies themselves, but several modifications, 
passions, and affections of our own souls. 

10. Neither are these passive and sympathetical energies of 
the soul, when it acts confusedly with the body and the plea- 
sures resulting from them, such real and substantial things as 
those that arise from the pure noetical energies of the soul itself 
intellectually and morally; for since the mind and intellect is in 
itself a more real and substantial thing, and fuller of entity than 
matter and: body, those things which are vow yevynpara, “ the 
pure offspring of the mind,” and sprout from the soul itself, must 
needs be more real and substantial than those things which blos- 
som from the body, or from the soul enfeebled by it, and slum- 
bering in it. 

11. Wherefore that philosopher professing and understanding 
to confute Atheists, and to show, rove Adywv arropéivouc aceBav 
pnd? &b roig Adyore GAN EEquaprnpéivwc ypacda, “ that all Athe- 
ists, though they pretend to wit never so much, are but bunglers 
at reason, and sorry philosophers,” he, not without cause, fetches 
his discourse from hence, that dr: 6 tow@rov yevéoewe cai pIopac 
alriov ardvtwy, rovTo ov zoWTOV GAN Dorepoy awepyvavro elvat 
yeyovoc of riv*rav acsBwv Wuyiv amepyacdpevar Adyot, 6 OF 
vorepov mpdrepov, SSev nuaprixact wept Jewy Thc Svtwe ovoiac, 
“They that thus infect men’s minds with impiety and atheism, 
make that which is the first cause of all generation and corrup- 
tion, to be the last thing in the universe, and that which is the 
last to be the first: from hence proceeds their error concerning 
the being of God ;” that is, they make mind and soul to be the 
last thing, and body and matter to be the first. _ 

This therefore is the only course and method which this philo- 
sopher proceeds in to confute the Atheists; to show, Puyxnv piv 
mporépay yeyovévat oupatoc, copa O& Sevrépdy TE Kal VorEpor, 
. Wuxiic apyduvone apydpevoy xara dborv, “ that mind and soul, in 

the order of the universe, are before body, and not posterior to 
it; mind and soul being that which rules in the universe, and 
body that which is ruled and ordered by it.” And there is no » 
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phenomenon in the world but may be solved from this hypo- 
thesis. 

Now this he demonstrates, even from local motion, because 
body and matter has no self-moving power, and therefore it is 
moved and determined in its motion by a higher principle, a 
soul or mind; which argument is further improved by the author 
of that excellent philosophical treatise, book ii. chap. 2. 

12. Now, for the self-same cause, I have endeavoured to de- 
monstrate in the foregqing discourse, that knowledge and intel- 
lection cannot possibly spring from sense, nor the radiation or 
impresses of matter and body upon that which knows, but from 
an active power of the mind, as a thing antecedent to matter, 
and independent upon it, whereby it is enabled from within 
itself to exert intelligible ideas of all things. 

13. Lastly, I have insisted the rather so largely upon this 
argument, for this further reason also, because it is not possible 
that there should be any such thing as morality, unless there be 
a God, that is, an infinite eternal mind that is the first original 
_ and source of all things, whose nature is the first rule and exem- 
" plar of morality ; for otherwise it is not conceivable, whenc® any 
such thing stiould be derived to particular intellectual beings. 
Now there can be no such thing as God, if stupid and senseless 
matter be the first original of all things; and if all being and 
perfection that is found in the world, may spring up and arise 
out of the dark womb of unthinking matter; but if inowiedge 
and understanding, if soul, mind, and wisdom may result and 
emerge out of it, then doubtless every thing that appears in the 
world may ; and so night, matter, and chaos, must needs be the 
first and only original of all things. 

14. Wherefore Plato, as I have already intimated, taking no- 
tice of the opinion of divers pretenders to philosophy, zip xal 
Udwoe kal ynv cal afoa mewTa HyEiotat TOV TavTwv Eivat Kal THY 
pbow dvoudZew rata adrd, puyny SO? é tobrwy torepor, “that 
five, water, air, and earth, are the first beings of all, to which 
senseless and inanimate things they appropriate the title of na- 
ture: but that soul did spring up afterward out of these as a 
secondary thing,” and as a mere shadow of them, he immediately 
adds concerning it: Ofov miynv ria avonrou ddénc avevoncapev 
avIowuTwy Srécot TuToTE THY TEL Hbaewe eoyavto CyTnuaTwr, 
‘‘'We have here found and discovered the true fountain of all 
that atheistical madness that possesses most of those that deal in 
physiology or questions of natural philosophy,” viz. that they are 
all possessed with this sottishness, that matter and body is the 
first original of all things; and therefore it is observed by the 
same author, that the same persons that held all thmgs were 
derived from body, blind nature, and chance, did both deny the 
existence of God, and which is consentaneous thereunto, asserted 
that justice and morality have no nature or entity at all, saying, 
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they were nothing but passion from corporeal things, without 
the sentient or the renitence, or the reaction made upon local 
motion in a body duly mixed and tempered: that is, if soul and 
mind, knowledge and wisdom may thus arise from the contem- 
plation of mere senseless matter, and radiation or impression 
that is the mere local motion of corporeal objects without, then, 
. as we said before, there cannot possibly be the least shadow of 
argument left to prove a Deity by; since not only the souls of 
men, but also all that wisdom, counsel, and contrivance that 
appears in the frame of the whole visible world, might first arise 
in like manner from the mere casual concourse and contempera- 
tion of the whole matter; either in those particular bodies of 
the sun and stars, or else in the whole system and compages of 
the material world itself. 

15. Wherefore we have not only showed that all intellection 
and knowledge does not emerge or emane out of sense, but also 
_ that sense itself is not a mere passion or reception of corporeal 
impresses without, but that it is an active energy and vigour, 
though sympathetical in the sentient. And it is no more pos- 
sible that this should arise out of senseless matter and atoms, by 
reason of any peculiar contemperation or contexture of them in 
respect of figure, site, and motion, than that which all Atheists 
stoutly deny, that something should arise out of nothing. 

And here we can never sufficiently applaud that ancient atom- 
ical philosophy, so successfully cevived of late by Cartesius, in 
that it shows distinctly what matter is, and what it can amount 
unto, namely, nothing else but what may be produced from 
mere magnitude, figure, site, local motion, and rest; from whence 
it 18 demonstrably evident and mathematically certain, that no 
cogitation can possibly arise out of the power of matter; whereas 
that other philosophy which brings in a dark unintelligible mat- 
ter that is nothing and every thing, out of whose potentiality 
not only innumerable qualities, but also substantial forms and 
sensitive souls (and therefore why not rational also, since all 
reason emerges out of sense) may be educed, must of necessity 
perpetually brood and hatch Atheism. Whereas we cannot 
but extremely admire that monstrous dotage and sottishness of 
Epicurus, and some other spuricus pretenders to this atomical 
philosophy, that notwithstanding they acknowledge nothing else 
in matter besides magnitude, figure, site, and motion, yet would 
make not only the power of sensation, but also of intellection 
and ratiocination, and therefore all human souls, to arise from 
the mere contexture of corporeal atoms, and utterly explode all 
Incorporeal substances; than which two assertions nothing can 
be more contradictious. And this is far more absurd, to make 
reason and intellection to arise from magnitude, figure and 
motion, than to attribute those unintelligible qualities to matter 
which they explode. 
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Asrawan, alluded to in the poems of Or- 
pheus, i. 504. &c. n. 10. 1. his opinion 
on idolatry, ii, 181. &c. - 

Abstraction, utility of, 

Academics, are sceptics, ii. 123. n. 2. 

Achilles, thetitle of one of Zeno’s arguments 
against motion, ii. 48. 

Acoluthus (Andr.), on the religion of the 
Egyptians, i, 605. n. 2. 

Actions, morality of, see Morality. private 
conscience or judgment respecting, not 
repugnant to the right of magistrates, 
iii, 513. &e. 

’Adtxia, explained, ii. 188. n. 9. 

/Emilius (Paulus), opinion of, on God, 
either as benignant or envious, ii. 570. 
n. 9.° 

/Eneas Gazeous, see Gazseus. 

fHolus, a name of the Supreme Deity, 
ii. 225. 

Eons of the Valentinians, i. 328. and n. 3. 

/Esar, see Hesus. 

fEschylus, whether he supposed God to be 
all things, ii, 245. n. 6. 

Esculapius, miracles of, rejected, iii. 1. 
&c. n. 2. a cock vowed to, by the dying 
Socrates, ii. 63. &c. n. 3. 

/Esus, see Hesus. 

A ffections and mere accidents of substances, 
personified and deified, ii. 264. &e. whe- 
ther thus meant by the Pagans as so 
many names of one Supreme Being, 
266. &c. affections, evil, of the mind, 
ascribed to demons and expelled by in- 
cantations, magical verses and music, ii. 
654. n. 2. num. ITT, and V. 

“Ayadpa. See Image. 

Agatho, on the omnipotence of God, ii. 
534. n. 8. 

’Ayaddv, the supreme God so called by 
Timewus Locrus, ii. 54. &c. by Plato, 
ih. 75. 

’Ayévnrog, signification of, ii. 462. 

’Ayévynroc, signification of, ii. 74. n. 4. 
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Air, believed by Anaximenes to be the 
first principle of all things, i. 187. see 
also Ether. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, denies God to 
be demonstrable, iii. 29. &c. n. 3. 


Alexander Pseudomantis, impostures Of, ii. 
446. n. 10. 

All things, what meant by the phrase: One 
is all things. See One and Spinozism. 
Allegories, origin and interpretation of, 

i, 536. 

Alliacus (Pet.), an assertor of external 
morality, iii. 529. ; 
Allixius (Pet.), his opinion upon the philo- 

sophy of Philo, ii, 321. n. 7. 

Amelius, on the Trinity of Orpheus and 
Plato, i. 509. &c. n. 4. calls the soul of 
the world supermundane, ii. 349. acknow- 
ledges a twofold soul mundane and 8u- 
permundane, ibid. n.2. the Adyog or 
eternal word of St. John, how understood 
by him, 851. n. 3. his saying respect- 
ing the incarnation of the Adyog or. word, 
458. whether Plato’s twofold soul of 
the world can be proved from him, 382. 
n. 1. 

Ammianus (Marcellinus), his opinion on the 
origin of divination, ii, 249. n. 10. why 
he styles the superior gods substantial 
powers, 307. n. 7. why he calls the 
sovereign Deity Themis, ibid. 

Ammon. See Hammon. 

Ammonius, on the reason and immortality 
of demons, iii. 444. &c. 

Amphilochius, ii. 417. n. 8. 

Amun, a god of the Egyptians, i. 602. n. 1. 
Anastasius, his definition of a person or 
hypostasis in the Trinity, ii, 433. n. 6. 
Anaxagoras, his opinion concerning fate, i. 
10. n. 1. an unskilful defender of atoms, 
i. 31. his homeomery, ibid. believed in 
incorporeal substances, 52. his opinion 
concerning atoms, 65. commended by 
Aristotle as the first of the Ionic sect 
who made mind and good a principle of 
things, 159. what doctrines deduced by 
him from the principle: nothing out of 
nothing, 168. whether the first to place 
mind among the ‘principles of things, 
181, n. 8. accused of atheism for reject- 
ing the vulgar superstitions, 190. accused 
of atheism for rejecting a soul of the 
world and a plastic nature, 232. n. 5. 
asserts two principles of things, God and 
matter, 301. n. 3. whether believed by 
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Plutarch to be an assertor of a twofold 
God, 352. n. 10. acknowledged one su- 
preme God the creator of the world, ii. 
30. 32. n. 5. asserted two eternal prin- 
ciples of things, infinite mind or God and 
an infinite homeeomery of matter, 30. his 
homeomery founded upon the principle: 
nothing out of nothing, iii. 84. &c. as- 
rerted one incorporeal God, ib. affirmed 
the moon to be cultivated and inhabited, 
ii. 31. censured for attributing too much 
to matter, ib. his opinion concerning 
God pervading all things, 242. an un- 
wearied explorer of nature, 584. n. 10. 
difference between him and Anaximander 
in respect to homeomery, iii. 403. 

Anaxarchus, an assertor of external mo- 
rality, iii, 526. 

Anaximander, an atheist, 181. &c. ineffec- 
tually defended by Aristotle, 182. whe- 
ther acquitted of this charge by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 183. n. 1. called senseless 
matter God, 183. his opinion concerning 
the creation of the world, infinite worlds, 
and the origin of brute animals and man- 
kind, 187. 188. held the same sentiments 
as Democritus, but philosophized in a 
different way, 191. noticed by Plato, 188. 
Mosheim’s conjectures and judgment on 
the whole of his philosopby, 189. n. 10. 
asserts the generation and corruption of 
this world, 208. his opinion on the origin 
of mankind from fishes, 623. &c. n. 10. 
difference between him and Anaxagoras 
in homeomery, iii. 403. 

Anaximenes, derived the origin of all things 
from air, i. 161. 186. an atheist, 182, 

Andreas de Novo Castro, an assertor of 
external morality, iii, 529. 

Androgynous, God so designated by the 
later Platonists and Pythagoreans, i. 
507. n. 6. and by others, 578. 
n. 7. 

Angels, some oracles and divinations may 
proceed from, iii. 8. &c. 180. &c. n. 11. 
Hierocles’ and Proclus’ description of, 
276. opinion of some of the ancient 
Christians on their subtle and aerial bo- 
dies, ii. 644, &c, on their bodies accord- 


Animals, brute, or beasts. 
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food, 352. n. 9, held by St. Augustine to 
consist of soul and body, 353. &c. his 
opinion concerning their nature, 353. 
470. &c. n. 5. doctrine of the bodies 
of, discarded, 360. n. 8. passages of 
scriptures respecting these, 361. history 
and arguments of this doctrine, 367. n. 
5. objections of Vitus against it, ibid. 
Loérsius on the nature and condition of 
angels and happy men, 369. n. 5. opi- 
nions concerning the bodies of, 381. See 
also Genius, Demon, Spirit. 

Em pedocles* 
opinion on the origin and form of, i. 48. 
n. 5. brute, twofold soul of, one sentient, 
the other intelligent and rational, 51. 
n. 3, generation and corruption of these 
souls, denied by the ancients from the 
principle of reason : nothing comes from 
nothing, 67. brute, believed to partake 
of reason, 80. 81. n. 1. 2. souls of, held 
to be capable of being divested of body 
and to survive in the soul of the world to 
which they have returned; and such 
opinion not supposed to make against 
the immortality of souls, ibid. souls of, 
believed to be corporeal, 81. n. 2. condi- 
tion of, supposed to be better than that 

of man, 129. and mankind, the first 

origin of, singular conceit of Anaximan- 

der respecting, 188. even the meanest of 
them formed with wonderful art and 

contrivance, 218. Harvey on the genera- 

tion of, 240. n. 3. natural instinct of, 

compared with a plastic nature, 243. n. 

8. and mankind, reason assigned by Epi- 

curus for the uniformity in the propaga- 

tion of, ii 559. n. 10. souls of, their pre- 

existence and immortality believed in, i. 

73. souls of, their origin and nature, iii. 

90. besides the plastic nature in, also a 

general plastic nature, 260. &c. Des 

Cartes on, as mere machines destitute of 
reason, 419. members of, see Member. 

Epicurus on the generation of, 612. n. 4. 

origin of, absurd conceits of atheists re- 

specting the, ii. 620. neither the first be- 

ginning nor preservation of, capable of 
being explained without a God, 624, &c. 


ing to Loersius, ii, 649. n. 6. nothing 
certain decided respecting them by St. 
Augustine, iii. 314. 315. n. 10. whether 
the angels of scripture one and the same 
with the demons of the Pagans, 343. n. 
4. bodies attributed to them by Origen, 
346. origin of the doctrine concerning 
their bodies not well explained by 
Huet, 347. conceived by some of the 
ancient fathers to be altogether corporeal, 
but by the generality of them to be 
neither mere bodies nor wholly separate 
from body, 349. &c. Origen on the na- 
ture and food of, ibid. on manna as their 


Anthropomorphites, i, 201. n. 7. 

Antisthenes, founder of the Cynic sect, his 
one natural God, ii. 59. 

Anti-Sabellians, were Homoousians, ii. 437. 

Antoninus (Marcus), ii. 107. 

Aphrodisiensis, held fate and nature to 
be the same, i. 249. n. 10. 

Apocryphal books, very closely allied to 
Platonism, ii. 323. n. 7. 

Apollo, a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 
215. n. 6. 

Apollonius Tyaneus, both in respect to 
sanctity and miracles, compared to our 
Saviour Christ, i. 437. &c. 445. n. 10. 
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450. said to have understood the language 
of beasts, 448. n. 10. his miracles, 
ii. 652. 

Apparitions. See Spectre. 

Apuleius, profeased one supreme Deity, 
ii. 133. on the authority and religion of 
Isis, 202. &c. n. 8. his Dii Consentes, 

. 231. &c. 237. n.6. his opinion on God 
pervading all things, 241. n. 9. 

Arabian philosophers, sect of, called by 
Maimonides Loquentes, their doctrine 
‘concerning atoms, i. 146, n, 1. 

Aratus, whether he acknowledged one su- 
preme God, i. 631. his Jupiter the su- 
preme Deity, ii. 194. his religion, 196.n. 6. 

"Apxa Trév dpicrwy, a designation of the 
supreme God, ii. 55. 

Archelaus asserted two principles of things, 
God and matter, i 301. n. 3. 

Archytas, his God, ii. 53. 

Arians, called Aristotelians by Epiphanius, 
ii. 375. n. 10. why called Porphyrians, 
412.n.5. charged by the ancient fathers 
with idolatry, 480. &c. 

Arimanius, a god of the Persians, i. 475. 
inn, 4. num. IV. 485. 486. n. 6. what he 
was meant to designate, 354. &c. n. 4. 6. 

Aristzus, his supreme God, ii. 54. on the 
harmony of the religions of the Jews 
and Pagans, 182. n. 6. 

Aristides, professed one God, the creator of 
all things, ii. 139. 140. his authority, 
214, 215. n. 5. 

Aristippus, an assertor of external morality, 
iii. 526. 

Aristobulus, a Jew, forged the name of 
Orpheus to enhance the glory and au- 
thority of his own nation, i. 504. n. 10. 

Aristodemus, his discourse with Socrates, 
ii. 61. &e. 

Aristophanes, theology of, deriving all the 
gods from chaos and night, i. 174. n. 9. 

Aristotelians, see Peripatetics. 

Aristotle, accounts given by him of the 
atomical physiology, i. 13. &c. his argu- 
ments against it, ibid. not to be too 
hastily credited when interpreting the 
dogmas of philosophers, 18. n. 6. as- 
serted incorporeal substances, 37. held 
matter and body not to be one and the 
same, 87. 88. n. 1. whether he altogether 
repudiated the investigation of corporeal 
things, 91. n. 4. neglecting atoms, de- 
voted himself to the contemplation of a 
Deity and incorporeal things, 94. his 
philosophy in part commended and in 
part censured, ibid. &c, dissents from 
Plato in the first principles of physical 
science, ibid. n. 6. commonly supposed 
to have excluded divine Providence from 
the parts of the world beneath the moon, 
96. n. 10. his opinion on the immortality 
and pre-existence of the sensitive ‘soul, 
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96. &c. 97. n. 3. on the origin of the 
soul, 98. n. 4. supposed nature to act for 


. certain ends, though without ratiocination 


and consultation ; and yet in subordi- 
nation to the will of the supreme Being, 
154. &c,. arguments by which he attacked 
the material atheists, 158. purposely 
coupled obscurity with brevity in ex- 
pounding the opinions of the ancients, 
165. n. 3. explained by the Christian 
Philoponus, 186. derives the origin of all 
things from matter endowed with forms 
and qualities, 192. although asserting the 
eternity of the world a parte post and a 
parte ante, nevertheless does not deny 
its mutations, 208. &c. n. 9. 1. his judi- 
cious censure of those mechanical philo- 
sophers who commit every thing to chance 
and fortune, 220. whether his nature one 
and the same with a plastic nature, 226. 
&c. n. 4. his real notion of a plastic 
nature, 235. whether to be ranked among 
the assertors of a soul of the world, 260. 
&c. n. 6. the Platonists most anxious to 
draw him to the opinions of Plato, 265. 
n. 8. whether he assigned a mundane 
soul to the heavens, 266. &c. n. 9. 268. 
n. 1. what meant by his first mover, ibid. 
agrees with. Plato in respect to a plastic 
nature, 271. whether he asserted two 
principles, 300. &c. n. 8, 302. n. 4, 
whether he believed in creation out of 
nothing, 303. n. 5. whether he preferred 
goodness to knowledge and omnipotence, 
311. &c, n. 4. whether regarded by Plu- 
tarch as an assertor of a two-fold God, 
352. explodes the polytheists, 359. his 
one God nothing but the whole universe 
of things consisting of God and matter, 
360. n. 2. holds the world to be eternal, 
and to have emanated from God, 408. 
412. what he meant by naturalists and 
physiologers, ii, 36. n. 8. whether he 
believed in a plurality of gods, 77. &c. 
80. n. 2. a professor of one ged, 81. &c. 
supposes the stars to be gods, 80. &c. his 
pPavria, or divination, 78. &c. n. 9. 
whether he believed in demons, 79. 
n. 1. what he meant by Sedc, Yeiov, 
datpomoy, 81. &c. his supreme God the 
first mover of all things by love, 84. and 
the cause of all the order and harmony 
of nature, 85. whether or not he assigned 
a soul to the world, ibid. n. 9. means by 
ovpavé¢ the whole world, and by gveec 
the artificial nature of the world, 88. &c. 
vouc, in what sense used by him, 88. 
holds God to be the principle of all 
things, ibid. distinguishes the speculative 
sciences into three, physiology, the pure 
mathematics, and theology or meta- 
physics, 89. chief points of his theology or 
metaphysics, 90. &c. religion of the an- 
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cients regarded by him as for the most 
part fabulous, and invented for political 
purposes, 91. &c. explained, 92. &c. 
what he meant by Sefov, ibid. n.7. his 
religion, ibid. whether an atheist, or not, 
ibid. his opinion concerning God, ibid. 
asserts the eternity of the world, ibid. 
takes away free-will from God, ibid. asserts 
the necessity of God and the world, ib. 
discards the infinity of God, ibid. his 
God takes no interest in the affairs of 
mortals, ibid. his opinion on God per- 
vading all things, 240. n. 3. his dispute 
with Zeno on.the notion of gods, 276. 
his infinite number explained, 527. n. 8. 
9. 10. asserts a good and benign ‘God, 
and charges the poets with falszhood, 
569. notices the impiety of those who 
deny the ends and uses of things, 591. 
on the figments of the ancients respect- 
ing the causes of the members of men 
and animals, 610. n. 1. on the eternity 
of the world and the causes of mankind, 
621. &c. on the eternal essences of things, 
iii, 67. states the opinions of the ancients 
on the nature of the soul, 88. n. 5. on the 
generation and corruption of all things 
according to the sense of the ancients, 

. 102. n, 4. held matter to be incorporeal, 
127. in note. certain passages of his on 
creation out of nothing explained, 150. 
&c. whether he acknowledged creation 
out of nothing, 183. &c. on the atheists 
who confined the whole nature of things 
to bodies, 230. n. 4. believed in unex- 
tended substances, 239. &c. n. 3. 4. his 
opinion concerning the soul and _ first 
mover, ibid. n. L on the immortality of 
the soul, 569. &c. n. 7. whether he as- 
signed a celestial body to the soul, ibid. 
his vove the rational, his Yuy7) the sen- 
tient soul, ibid. meaning attached by him 
to rvevua, piotc, ibid. held the soul to 
be a fifth element, ibid. his soul, 472. in 
note, on the assertors of external morality, 
526. not ignorant of the atomic philoso- 
phy, 594, &c. on the nature of sense and 
knowledge, 573. &c. . 

Arius, whether a Platonist, i. 370. &c. 374. 


&c, n. 9. 10, declared by Pet. Faydit to: 
be an Aristotelian, 376. in note. whether | 


he derived his error respecting the Trinity 
from the Platonicdiscipline, ibid. whether 
his Trinity accords with that of Plato, 
ibid. deemed a Platonist by Christoph. 
Sandius, ibid. ranked among the Valen- 
tinians and ancient Gnostics, ibid. on his 
Platonism, 410. n. 4. whether regarded 
as a Platonist by St. Cyril, ibid. his doc- 
trine concerning the Trinity, 426. main- 
tained the Son or Word to be a created 
substance, 439. his Trinity different from 
the Christian, 446, different also from the 
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Platonic and Porphyrian Trinity, 458.n. 9. 

Arminians, hold a sort of succession in 
eternity, ii. 550. in note. 

Arnaldus, or Ernaldus, called the Holy 

' Ghost the soul of the world, ii. 345. n. 1. 
author of the book De Spiritu Sancto, 
460, n. 1. 

Arnobius, against the Pagans, 457. testi- 
mony of, showing the sense in which the 
ancients regarded the world as the su- 
preme God, ii. 294. n. 4. holds the soul 
to be corporeal, iii. 325. n. 1. num. IIT. 

*ApperdSnruc, the Deity why so styled, 
i. 635. 


Asclepiades, closely approaches Democritus” 
doctrine of atoms, i. 32. n. 10. an Egyp- 
tian philosopher, ii. 173. 

Asclepius, a book on the Son of God, 
whether he is called therein the second 
God, 557. &c. 

*Aowparog, meaning of, according to the 
ancients, ii. 79. n. 10. iii. 337. in note, 
251. n. 8. 371, in note, according to 
Prudentius, ii. 268. 

Astrology. See Stars, 

Astronomy, supposed by some to have led 
to the Egyptian worship of beasts, i. 612. 
in note. 

Athanasius, whether regarded all the gods 
of the Pagans as the names of one su- 
preme God, ii. 281. n. 7. reduces them 
all under two general heads, first, the 
poetical and fictitious gods, secondly, the 
deified things of nature, 281. supposes 
them to have been men, raised to the 
rank of gods on account of benefits and 
noble inventions, ibid. n. 7. declares in 
what sense the Greeks regarded the whole 
world as the supreme Being, 294. his 
opinion respecting Arius, 373. whether 
held a Trinity not so much of persons as 
of virtues, ibid. n. 8. ranks Arius among 
the Valentinians and Gnostics, 377. in 
note. agreement between him and Plato 
on the second person of the Trinity dis- 
proved, 386. 387. n. 4. whether illus- 
trated the Trinity by a similitude of the 
vine, 421. n. 5. his profession respecting 
the Trinity explained, 421. &c. and de- 
fended, 424.n..9. false emendation of a 
passage of, 425. n. 10. on the difference 
of the words dporovotog and dpoovcioc, 
442. on the word povoovoc, 445. 
falsely reputed the author of Dialogues 
on the Trinity, 447. n. 3. whether his 
Trinity makes three gods, 456. &c. in 
what sense he called the Homoousian Tri- 
nity one God, 447. &c. his perichoresis 
in the Trinity, 456. his services to Chris- 
tianity, 457. on the creed commonly as- 
cribed to him, ibid. his testimony as to the 
agreement of the Christian and Platonic 
Trinity, 461. accuses the Arians of ido- 
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latry, 48). saying of, respecting the 
worship of the human nature of Christ, 
484, 

Atheism, defended and refuted from the 
atomical physiology, 19. sum and sub- 
stance of the system of, derives the 
origin of all things from the blind and 
fortuitous concourse of irrational and 
senseless atoms, 138, &c. recommended on 
the score of interest, 134. answer to the 
atheistic arguments drawn from interest, 
iii. 493. &c. preferred by Plutarch to Mani- 
cheism, ii. 578. causes of, intemperance, 
sensuality, arrogance, &c, 277. &c. fear, ii. 
578. &c. 580. n.9. and ignorance of causes, 
584. &c. refutation of, i. 508. &c, method 
of refuting it, 580. n. 10. by what arguments 
it ought to be assailed, i. 215. various 
kinds of, enumerated, 14]. &c. two very 
different kinds of ; first, the Democritic or 
Atomic, referring the construction of the 
world to the mere fortuitous motion of 
matter, without any vital or directive 
principle ; secondly, the Stratonic or 
Hylozoic, deriving it from a mixture of 
chance and the life of matter both to- 
gether, 152, &c. only four kinds of, 199. 
&c. difference of these kinds, 203, 205. 
206. their great repugnance and opposi- 
tion to each other, 212. &c. the four 
kinds expounded, namely, the Demo- 
critic, the Stratonic, the Anaximandrian, 
and lastly, the Peeudo-Zenonian, which 
compares the universe to a plant, en- 
dowed with a plastic nature, devoid of 
understanding and sense, but disposing 
and ordering the whole, 193. &c. 

The Democritic, see also Philosophy, 
Atomic. what itis, iii.403. from what causes 
’ introduced, i. 192. &c. more considerable 
than the rest, 213. &c. found many sup- 
porters, 216. 

The Stratonic, 106. attributes to matter 
a plastic life devoid of sense and under- 
standing, 147, &c. with notes. called also 
Hylozoic, 153. made the mundane system 
depend upon a certain chance and plastic 
life both together, 151. found few abettors, 
215. 

The Anaximandrian, called also the Pe- 
ripatetic, Aristotelian, or Hylopathic, 
derives the origin of things from matter 
endowed with forms and _ qualities, 
192. see Hylopathic philosophers. 

The Pseudo-Zenonian, see Plant and 
Plastic nature. 

Atheists, existed long before the time of 
Democritus and Leucippus, i. 157. are 
those who deny a conscious intellectual 
nature presiding over the universe, 202. 
whether the naturalist ought to be ranked 
in their number, 102. n. 1. not all who 
assert the world to have been made to be 
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excluded from thisclass, 168. &c. whether 
Empedocles an atheist or deist, 50. n. 3. 
Epicurus an atheist, 103. &c, whether the 
Hylozoists atheists, see Hylozoists. 
whether Strato Lampsacenus an atheist, 
150. &c. whether Hippocrates, 153. 
n. 8. 154. n. m. whether the phi- 
losophers of the Ionic sect atheists, see 
Tonic sect. the Theologers who wrote 
Theogonies atheists, 162. number of, 
multiplied by some, diminished by others, 
190. &c. whether Thales an atheist, 179. 
&c. 181. n. 8. Anaximander an atheist, 
183. &c. Hippo, Anaximenes, Diogenes 
Apolloniates atheists, 182. n. 9. Plinius 
Secundus to be reckoned as one, 198.'n. 4. 
are both enthusiasts and fanatics, 198. 
whether Heraclitusand the Stoics atheists, 
202. n. 10. whether Boéthius one, 211. n. 
3. who properly called s0, 297. the Ma- 
teriarians not Atheists, 305, &c. whether 
Parmenides one, ii. 41. &c. n. 5. Zeno 
accused as one, and acquitted. 48. &c. n. 
9. whether Aristotle one, 92. n. 7. the 
Stoics not atheists, 97. &c. draw the 
origin of the existence of a God from 
abstract notions of simple entities, 114. 
from fear, 116. ii. 561. &c. see also 
Religion. regard God as envious and - 
terrible, ii, 568. &c. all consider the whole 
nature of things to be corporeal, i. 200. 
this opinion refuted, ili, 401. &c. not all 
corporealists to be accounted atheists, i. 
201. bungle when they attribute sense 
and reason to matter, 204. define body to 
be extended bulk, 11. explain the nature 
and origin of sensation from the laws of 
motion alone, 12. 28. reject the idea of 
a corporeal God, 117. ubuse the word 
God, 297. n. 8. their opinion on space, 
iii, 233. &c. maintain all knowledge to be 
from sense, ii. 509. &c. their notion of © 
substance, 117. interpret the Scriptures 
mystically and allegorically, i. 209. n. 10. 
attach a two-fold meaning to the word 
nature, 207. place all good and evil in the 
sense of pleasure and pain, ii. 569. reject 
universal notions, iii. 60. &c. sabstance 
of their moral doctrine, 496. &c. this not 
new, 498. substance of their civil doc- 
trine, 497. this not new, 498. their 
civil obligation derived from fear alto- 
gether weak, 507. &c. their opinion on the 
soul, see Soul. on creation, see Origen, 
Creation. on demons and demoniacs, see 
Demon, Demoniac. on understanding, 
knowledge, and cogitation, see Under- 
standing, Knowledge, Cogitation. on 
motion, see Motion. on the world see 
World. on the origin of men and animals, 
see Man, Animal. on providence, see 
Providence. on spectres, see Spectre. 
arguments of, against the existence of a 
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supreme God, i. 91. &c. deny God from his | Atticus, asserts two principles of things, 


incomprehensibility, 108. n. 3. answered, 

ii, 509. &c. 516. &c. from the principle, 
nothing can come from nothing, i.’110. 
refuted, iii. 79. &c. 90. &c. from the uni- 
verse consisting solely of body, i. 112. 
113.n. 10. 117. refuted, iii, 228. &c. from 
atoms being the first ’ principles of all 
things, i. 119. &c. from the impossibility 
of an immortal and altogether perfect 
being, 124. from motion, which cannot 
take place without a mover, 125, &c. 
from the faulty construction of the 
world, and the multitude of evils, 128. &c. 
from human affairs being all chaos and 
confusion, 129. &c. from the misfortunes 
of the good and prosperity of the wicked, 
ibid. and from other bold queries respect- 
ing the-creation of the world, the govern- 
ment of the same, &c. 132. &e. maintain 
that things make knowledge, and not 
knowledge things, iii. 59. &c. ground 
upon which they attack the existence of 
a God in our own times, i. 167. accus- 
tomed to disguise their sentiments 
by an ambiguity of words, 103. &c. 
Anaxagoras and Socrates ranked among, 
for rejecting the vulgar opinions, 190. 

Athena, origin of the word, i. 519. 520. n. 
9. See Minerva. 

Athenagoras, whether he asserted a subor- 
dination in the Trinity, ii. 417. supposed 


the world to have been created for the. 


sake of imparting felicity to others, iii 
487. in note. 

Athenians, worshippers of Jupiter, ii. 65. 
n. 6. their unknown god, the supreme 
God, 192. 193. n. 5. regarded Jesus and 
the Resurrection preached by St. Paul as 
new gods, 265. n. 4. 

Atomist, see Physiology Atomic. 

’ Atoms, the foundation of the Democritic 
fate, 1. 11. &c. see also Physiology 
Atomic. whether devoid of, or endowed 
with qualities, a disputed point among 
the ancient philosophers, 28, &c. n. 1. 5. 
whether they gave rise to the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of souls, 71. 72. n. 9. the 
origin of all things derived by atheists from 
their blind and fortuitous concourse, 30. 
&e. 119. &e. 138. &c. held by Epicurus 
and Lucretius to be destitute ofall quality, 
139. n. 10. made use of to disprove a 
God, 33. &c. 118. regarded as incor- 
ruptible, 124. opinion of the Arabian 
talking philosophers respecting, 145. n. 1. 
declination of, according to Epicurus, iii. 
-116, n. 3. equable motion of, contracted 
by long experience, ii. §99.n.10. Plato 
on the Epicureans, and Democritus 
deriving all things from the cqncourse of, 
iii. 430. 431. n. 10. 

Attius (Navius), miracle of, iii. 20. n. 8. 


God and matter, i. 301. n. 3. ii. 1. 

Attributes of God, whether we have a 
positive and affirmative notion of, i. 108. 
n. 3. not contradictious to each other, ii. 
558. &e. all so many inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same simple per- 
fect Being, 559. not merely terms of 
honour and compliment, 560. see also 
Perfection. 

Augustine, St., on the pre-existence of souls, 
iii. 90. n. 8, asserted incorporeal matter, 
128. in note. his opinion on unextended 
substance, 247. his opinion on the Pagan 
gods explained, ii. 209. &c. whether his 
testimony goes to prove these various 
gods to have been but names of the 
supreme God, 227. on Varro and 
Scevola, 229, 230. n. 1. reprehends the 
ancient custom of mingling physiology 
with theology, 256. his opinion on the 
multitude of gods, 273. &c. on the diffe- 
rence between the civil and natural 
theology of the ancients, 276. on the 
sense in which the Greeks regarded the 
whole world as the supreme God, 292, 
&c. n. 2. somewhat excuses the Pagan 
trinity, 317. confutes the assertion of 
some Christians that the Son, or Adyos, 
is the wisdom by which the Father is 
wise, 341. n. 9. on Origen’s mutable 
happiness of souls after death, 358. on 
the similitudes depicting the Holy 
Trinity, 429. in note. his similitude 
borrowed from the human soul, ibid. 
incorrect notion of, respecting the 
trinity of Plotinus and Porphyry, 430. 
n, 4. on the word dpootatog, ii. 443. his 
testimony respecting the Platonic trinity, 
462. on the angelic body of the soul, iii. 
314, 315. n. 10. on the bodies of angels, 
353. 383. &c. n. 6. 7. is undecided re- 
specting them, 315. n. 10. compounds 
angels of soul and body, 353. n. 10. 2. 
on the saints or church being the rightful 
possessors of the world, 457. n. 10. on 
the soul of Aristotle, 469. 472. in note, 
num, iii, supposes the world created for 
the sake of imparting felicity to others, 
487. in note. on the world not being 
sooner made, 492. in note. 

Augustinus, Steuchus Eugubinus, see 
Steuchus and Eugubinus, 

Authors, unknown; whether the author of 
the Recognitions believed in a subordina- 
tion of the Trinity, ii. 417. onthe author 
of the dialogues of the Trinity, 447. n. 
5, author of the book, De Spiritu Sancto, 
who he was, i. 60. n. 1. 

Autoagathotetes of the PDlatonists, ii. 
353. &c. 

Abroyeyne, meaning of, ii, 73. n. 3. 

Avroguic, meaning of, ibid, n, 4. 
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Bacchus, a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 
226. 

Balaam, prophecy of, iii. 23. n. 11. 

Baltus (Franc.), on the oracles of the an- 
cients, iii. 23. n. 11. 

Banier, on the Egyptian worship of beasts, 
i. 610. in note. 

Barbeyrac, an edition of Lucretius expected 
from, ii. 598. in note. on Augustine’s re- 
garding the saints as the rightful pos- 
sessors of the world, iii. 467. in note. 

Barclay (Robert), on the resurrection of 
the dead, iii. 309. n 10. 

Barnes (Joshua), on the agreement of 
Ireneus and Homer in their doc- 
trine of the nature of the soul, iii. 327. 
n. 2, defends the religion of Euripides, 
475. n. 8. 

Basil, St. on his distinction between 
substance and hypostasis in the Trinity, 
ii. 433. commentary on Isaiah erro- 
neously imputed to him, iii. 35). 


n, 8. 

Basnage (Jac.), on the Trinity of Philo, ii. 
323. in note. on Plato’s twofold soul of 
the world, 380. n. 1. 

Bayer (Theoph. Sig.), on the religion of 
the Chinese, iii. 192. 
yle (Pet.), the argument against the 
existence of a God, drawn from the evils 
which overflow this world, adopted and 
set forth by him, i. 129.n. 4. opinion of, 
on the Pagan worship of one God, ii. 
143. &c. in note. custom of, in inter- 
preting the precepts of the ancients, 145. 
in note. on the author of the verses 
vulgarly ascribed to Critias, 566. n. 6. 
mistaken in explaining the occult force 
in atoms of a certain divine power, 571. 
n. 1. opinion of, on the idols of Demo- 
critus, 648. in note. asserts the agree- 
ment of reason and faith in the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing, iii. 148. 
on the matter of the junior Platonists, 
212. against Spinoza, 426. n. 1. opi- 
nion of, on the cause and end of the 
creation of this world, 466. in note. 588. 
in note. 

Beasts, Apollonius said to have understood 
the language of, i. 447. in note. on the 
origin of the Egyptian worship of, 609. 
in note. regarded as the images of the 
divine virtues and perfections, 612. in 
note. souls of, distinct from matter, iii. 
440, &c. 450. &c. why regarded by Des 
Cartes as mere machines, 441. on the 
state of their souls after the death of the 
body, whether they permanently subsist 
or are annihilated, 450. &c. on their 
souls being of the same nature as those 
of men, 452. n. 7. 

Beausobre, Hist. de Manich, ii. 4. 6. 42. 
iii, 141. 142. 144, 237. 257. 279. 326. 


ae 
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Becker (Balth.), denies all power of de- 
mons, iii. 660. in note. 

Bentley (Rich.), his emendation of a pas- 
sage of Hierocles, iii. 272.n. 1. on the 
constitution of the heavens, 465. note. 8. 

Berkeley, Bp.his Alciphron,ii. 120. in note. 
557. in note.- 

Bernard, St. on the Holy Ghost not being 
the soul of the world, 347. in note. 

Bernier (Fran.), on the Veda, a book of 
the ancient Brahmins, iii. 203. n. 6. 

Bessarion, on Plato being favourable to 
creation out of nothing, ili. 173. on the 
matter of the Platonists, 209. 

Bezoldus (Car. Fr.), ii. 413. in note. 

Birds, on the origin’of, i. 174. &c. n. 9. 10. 1. 

Blessedness, see Felicity. 

Blondel, opinion of, on the authority of the 
Sibylline verses, i. 465. n. 4. 

Blood, the food of the sentient soul, iii. 28]. 
in note. human, among the Celts a pro- 
pitiatory offering to the supreme Being, 
ii. 168, the food of demons, iii. 350. 

Bodinus (Joh.), attributes the creation and 
government of the world and living be- 
ings to certain genii, i. 219. n. 9, 

Body, bodies, influence of the stars upon, 
j. 6. n. 2. defined by Atheists as ex- 
tended bulk, 1]. see also Matter. and 
matter, declared by Plato and Aristotle 
not to be one and the same, 87, &c. n. 1. 
investigation of, whether altogether re- 
pudiated by them, 91. n. 4. whether 
endowed with forms and qualities, 85. 
&c. if nothing but body in the universe, 
whether God also to be denied, 112. n. 
10. accounted devoid of all cogitation 
and life by the atomic Atheist, 144. and 
matter, according to Atheists, the only 
substance in the nature of things, 146. 
200. deprived of forms and qualities by 
the Pythagorean philosophers, 162. &c. 
not all who admit nothing but bodies 
atheists, 200. Dr. Cudworth’s definition 
of, 252. whether notions and images of 
other things besides bodies, ii. 513. 515. 
n. 8. whether regarded by Plato as 
totally unknown to us, i. 86. n. 8. 88. n, 

on the soul forming one for itself, 

218. n. 8. on the formation of, ibid. on 

their formation together with souls at 

the beginning of creation, ibid. num. iv. — 

whether infinitely extended, 11. 542. &c. 

in note. perfections of, iii, 124. &c. 

meaning of the word according to the 

ancients, 124. in note. according to the 

Stoics, 95. &c. mortal, formation of, 

committed by Plato to the junior gods, 

624. whether any intermediate nature 

between body and spirit, i. 245. what 

meant by body, iii. 385. other natures 
besides bodies, 395. &c. Platonic pur- 
gation of, 274. n. 6. animal, admirable 
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structure of, i. 240. on the bodies of an- 
gels, see Angel, and of demons, see De- 
mon. on the subtle body assigned to the 
soul after death, and the various kinds of 
body, 259. &o, threefold body of the 

~“ goul, opinions of the ancients respecting, 
262, &c. 276. &c. in note. origin of this 
doctrine, 277. in note. agreement and 
disagreement between philosophers and 
Christians on the body of the soul, 300. 
&c. on the state of the aerial body after 
death, 303. in note. on the bodies of 
human souls after death, 471. &c. 476. 
&c. on the angelic and lucid body of the 
soul, 814. n. 10. whether the soul has a 
certain subtle and ethereal body adhering 
to it after death, 318. &c. opinion of 
Irenzeus on the body of the soul, 325. 
&c. of Origen, 828. of the Jews, 331. n. 
5. this opinion whether confirmed by 
Christ, 332. doctrine of the body or 
vehicle of the soul neither impious, nor 
irrational, nor inconsistent with the 
Christian resurrection, 338. &c. Py- 
thagoras and Plato on the subtle body 
of men and brutes remaining after death, 
467. whether Aristotle assigned a celes- 
tial body to the soul, 470. &c. n. 7. 
Plato on the body of the soul always 
remaining, 471. return: of our bodies to 
life, see Resurrection. 

Boéthius, denies the world’s eternity, but 
allows its perpetual existence, iii. 143. 
opinion of, on unextended natures, 248. 
on the body or vehicle of the soul, 300. 
in note. calls men gods, i, 373. n. 2. on 
Plato’s eternity of the world, ii, 365. on 
perfection and imperfection, 588. n. 1. 
his eternity examined, 554. in note. 
opinion of, on the souls of men and 
brutes explained, iii. 443. n. 2, on know- 
ledge not a passion, 432, 

Boéthus, opinion of, on God and a plastic 
nature, i. 198. n. 3. asserts the world’s 
eternity and incorruptibility, 211. n. 3. 
whether to be classed amongst atheists, 
ibid. 

Books, shameful custom of putting them 
forth under the names of others, i, 548. 
n. 6. 

Bossuet, on the Egyptian worship of beasts, 
i. 610. in note. 

Bouchet (J. V.), on the oracles of the 
ancients, iii. 23. n. 11. on the Veda of 
the Brahmins, 203. 

Boulainvillier, holds creation out of nothing 
to be absurd, iii. 149. an interpreter and 
favourer of Spinoza, 425. n. 1. 

Boyle (Robert), an indefatigable explorer 
of nature, ii. 584. in note. 

Brahmins, Indian, regarded this life as 
death, and death as the true life, i. 528. 

Brentius (Joh.), whether he affirmed that 
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God can do things contradictory, ii. 536. 
in note. 

Browne (Sir Thomas), affirms that God 
can do things contradictory, ibid. in note. 

Brucker (Jac.), on the difference between 
Pythagoras’ numbers and Plato’s ideas, 
ii, 41. n. 3. on Plato's ideas, 351. n. 4. 

Brumoy (P.), on the theology of the 
Greeks,,i. 620. in note. 

Brun (Le), on miracles, iii. 16. in note. 

Buddeus (Joh. Franc.), on the witch of 
Endor, ibid, opinion of, on the philoso- 
phy of Philo, ii. 321. in note. on Hobbes, 
523. m note. 

Bull (Geprge), on the trinity of Philo, ii. 
323. in note. ranks Arius among the 
Valentinians and Gnostica, 377. in note. 
whether held a subordination in the 
Trinity, 417. n. 9. on the true meaning 
of the word dpoovetoc, 439. n. 10. 

Burnet (Gilb.), on the English Platonists, 
ii. 415. n. 7. his character of Dr. Cud- 
worth, iii. 342. in note. on Hobbes, 503. 
in note. on Hobbes’ fate, 510. in note. 

Burnet (Thomas), on creation out of 
nothing according to the ancient philoso- 
phers, iii, 144. too lavish in his praises of 
Orpheus, 163. 

Burton (Henry), affirms that God can do 
things contradictory, ii. 537. in note. 


Cabalists, prefer goodness and justice to 
knowledge and power, 314. n. 7. call the 
Holy Ghost Love, ii. 152. n. 4. 

Cabiri, derivation of the word, ibid. deities 
meant thereby, ibid. 

Calamities, great, why they follow sijnal 
prosperity, ii. 572. in note. 

Callicles, an assertor of external morality, 
iii, 526. 

Callimachus, his hymn to Jupiter referred 
to, i. 628. in note. 

Cardan (Jerome), ascribes religion to the 
stars, iii. 27. n. 1. 

Carneades, from men’s liberty of will denies 
to God all foreknowledge of futurity, iii. 
18, an assertor of external morality, 527. 

Carpentarius (Jac.), on the nature of uni- 
versals, iii. 549. ; 

Cartes (Des), opinion of, on the origin of 
the world, i. 87. n. 9. denies a plastic 
nature and favours mechanical laws, 199. 
n. &. his book on man and the formation 
of the foetus censured, 221. ii. 610. n. 10. 
615. n. 9. explains the motion of the 
heart mechanically, i. 248. whether an 
atheist, 275. n. 5. censure of his philo- 
sophy, 275. &c. his opinion on the un- 
certainty of all things refuted, iii. 31. &c. 
his argument for the existence of a God 
from the innate idea, 37. &c. holds ani- 
mals to be mere machines, 115. 418. 
441. censured for referring ull things to 
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the eternal laws of necessity and motion, 
li, 34, un. 5. opinion of, on the omnipo- 
tence of God and the eternity and immu- 
tability of the natures of things, 532. n. 
7. whether author of the opinion that 
God can do things contradictory, 534. n. 
9. supposes this world might have been 
better made, 591. n. 2. demonstrated 
against him, that it is impossible to ex- 
plain ali physical things from mechanical 
laws, 594. whether Dr. Cudworth justified 
in his continual censure of him, ibid. n. 5. 
his philosophy favourable to atheism, 612. 
&c.n. 5. whether he held this world to 
have been once a sun, 614. n. 8. opinion 
of, on motion, iii. 414. on morality, 536. 

Cartesians, opinion of most, that God di- 
rectly performs every thing in the uni- 
verse, i. 251. n. 3. on the infinity of 
matter, ii. 533. &c. in note. suppose 
the world might have been better made, 
591. n. 2. favour the atheists, 612. &c. 
n. 5. assert a corporeal universe indefi- 
nitely extended, iii. 480. 

* Carpzovius, on the twofold word of Philo, 
ii, 323. 

Casaubon (Isaac), on Hermes Trismegistus, 
i. 540. &c. 552, &c. : 

Catholicism (Roman), see Papacy. 

Cave ( Wil.), on the star seen by the Magi, 
ii. 466. in note. 

‘Cause, a first, or first mover, and conse- 
quently a God, denied by atheists, i. 126. 
religion attributed by them to ignorance 
of causes, see Ignorance. 

Celsus, assails the Christian religion, i. 446. 
&c. speaks intelligently of a God, ibid. 
finds fault with the Christians for calling 
Jesus the Son of God, ii, 299. to what 
sect he belonged, 340. n. 7. on the om- 
nipotence of God, 534. n. 6. on the 
divine goodness and wisdom, lii. 462. &c. 
calls the resurrection of the dead the 
hope of worms, 473. n. 9. 

Celts, or Gauls, worshippers of one God, 
li, 167. &c. in note. their gods, Hesus, 
Taranius, &c. ibid. appeased God with 
human blood, ibid. 

Ceres, a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 225. 

Certainty, of evidence, proceeds not from 
sense but reason, ii. 513. &c. 

Cheremon, i. 537. &c. n. 6. 7. 

Chalcidius, whether a Christian, a Platonic 
Pagan, or an eclectic philosopher, 463. 
&c, n. 5. styles the Jews a more holy sect, 
ibid. in note, num, I. assigns to man a 
twofold soul, vital and rational, ibid. on 
the star seen by the Magi, ibid. num, IV. 
on angels, ibid. num. V. asserts the eter- 
nity of the world, ibid. num. VII. the 
transmigration of souls, ibid. their pre- 
existence, ibid. a soul of the world, ibid. 
and the origin of souls from the divine 
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nature itself, ibid. testimony of, respect- 
ing the Platonic trinity, 464. ranks the 
sun and stars in the number of the gods, 
473. in note. opinion of, on demons, ibid. 
highly esteems the arts of divination, 
ibid. quotes the testimony of Moses, 465, 
in note. 

Chaldeans, whether according to Plutarch 
the assertors of a twofold God, i. 352. n. . 
1. held the eternity of the world, 409. 
their opinion on the generation and cor- 
ruption of the world, 526. 

Chance, or fortune, atheists’ belief that all 
things are driven along by, i. 130. and 
plastic nature, a mixture of, according to 
Strato the origin of all things, 148. &c. 
meaning of the word according to him, 
150. &c. n. 9. the doctrine both irra- 
tional and impious, 220. &c. Aristotle's 
prudent judgment thereon, 221. 

Chaos, of Hesiod, supposed to be water,i. 40. 
the origin of the gods, see Theogony. and 
night, the firat principles of things, 398. 
&c. doctrine of, whether derived by 
other nations from Moses, 399. n. 1. 403. 
in note, num. I. II. 

Chinese, and ancient Indians, colonies of 
the Egyptians, i. 546. in note. whether 
they believed in creation out of nothing, 
iii, 191. &e. 

Cherbury (Edward Herbert, Baron of), ii. 
I.n. 1. on the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
9. in note. his book De Religione Gen- 
tilium, 78.n. 8. opinion of, on the Pagan 
worship of one God, 143. in note. 

Christ, the Son of God, crucified, hateful to 
the Pagans, i. 457.. &c. kingdom of, 
whether predicted in the Sibylline verses, 
464. n.4. his human nature, Athanasius 
on the worship of, ii.484, see also Adyoc. 

Christians, ancient, not a few, held God 
to be corporeal, i. 102. n. 1, 200. &c. n. 
6. traduced as Atheists for rejecting the 
vulgar superstitions, 191. n. 4. some 
committed the creation and government 
of the world to certain genii, 219. n. 9. 
sdme placed peculiar demons and genii: 
over the yirtues and vices, 263. n. 
10. ii, 286. in note, testimonies of, re- 
specting the Pagan religion, in what 
estimation to be held, 462. n. 1. writings 
of some to prove an agreement be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, 463. 
n, 2, pious frauds of, 464.n. 4. their sect 
of Sibyllists, 468. their opinion on the 
Pagan gods, ii. 261. &c. n. 7. supersti- 
tion of some, in healing diseases, 285. in 
note. in deriving the good and evil pro- 
pensities from the influence of demons, 
ibid. the Platonists their adversaries, 

- 340. n. 7. some, asserted the Son, or 
Aéyog, to be the wisdom of the Father, ° 
341. n.9. opinion of, on the soul of the 
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- world, 345, in note. Porphyry their adver- 
sary, 412. n. 5. some, deduced the origin 
of human souls from the soul of the world, 
and called them portions of the divine es- 
sence, 414. n. 6. harmony of, with the Pa- 
gans, attempted to be established, 463. n. 
5. obscurity of the name, removed, ibid. 
the Platonists their enemies before Con- 
stantine the Great, 465. in note. some, 
supposed genii to have. subtle aerial bo- 
dies, 644. &c. some ascribed diseases 


and evil affections of the mind to demons, | 


655. in note, num. V. many;held the 
pre-existence of souls, ili, 89. n. 6. 482. 
n. 4. many, the incorporeity of matter, 
128. in note. for the most part believed 
in creation out of nothing, 140. origin of 
their purgations and lustrations, 295. 
&c. in note. their agreement and disa- 
greement: with philosophers respecting 
the body of the soul, 302. &c. in what 
sense they held God to have made him- 
self, ii. 73. &c. n. 4. opinion of, on God 
pervading all things, 242. &c. n. 2. re- 
pudiated sacrifices, iii. 352. in note. some 

_ believed the world to have been made 
for the church and faithful, 467. in note, 
num. IV, 

Christian, Platonic, defended, ii. 405. &c. 

Chrysippus, on God and the.corruptibility 
of the inferior gods, ii. 104. asserts the 
ether to be the principal god, 290. 


n. 5. 

Church, the world supposed to have been 
made for the, iii. 467. in note. origin of 
the doctrine that the saints are the right. 
ful possessors of.this world, ibid. 

Cicero, on laws, i. 421. n. 4. opinion of, on 
the Sibylline verses, 468. n. 7. whether 
he held the eternity of souls, iii. 96. &c. 
n. 2. on Epicurus’ liberty of will, 116. 
&c. n. 3. whether he professed one God, 
li, 123. &c. with notes, 221. &c. a scep- 
tic, 123. n. 2, on the migration of the 
souls of heroes after death iii, 283. in 
note. opinion of, on the cause of con- 
secrating diseases, virtues and vices, ii. 
283. &c. in note, not to be trusted when 
speaking of the ancient dogmas, ii, 644. 
in note. on the constitution of the 
heavens, ili. 465. n. 7. 

Clarke (Dr. Samuel), opinion of, on the 
miracles of demons, iii. 8. &c. in note. 
his argument for the existence of a God, 
50. in note. opinions on the passage of 
St. John, xiv. 28. collected by him, ii. 
422. n. 7. 

Claudianus Mamertus, on Philolaus an 
assertor of creation out of nothing, iii. 
167. on the nature of angels, 354. 
‘Cleanthes, held the sun to be the supreme 

* God, and the stars petty deities, i. 205. 

his hymn, ii. 117. asserted one supreme 


God the governor of the universe, 
101. 


Clemens Alexandrinus denies the demon- 


strability of God, ili. 30. n. 3. wrong in 
supposing Orpheus an r of creation 
out of nothing, 162. in supposing 
Plato the same, 169. testimony of, that 
the Persian Magi call the world the 
temple of God, ii. 297. commends the 
trinity of Plato, 378. in note. whether 
he held a subordination in the Trinity, 
417. opinion of, on the nature of angels, 
iii. 370. in note. 





Clerc (Jean Le), on an intermediate nature 


between bodies and spirits, 245. n. 4. 
248. &c. n. 8. asserta three parts of 
man, ibid. opinion of, on the demonstra- 
tion of God from the idea, 51. in note. 
observations of, against those who deny 
that any thing can be made out of 
nothing, 133. &c. opinion of, on the 
reason of consecrating diseases, virtues 
and vices, ii. 284. in note. on Philo’s 
philosophy, 321. in note. on his trinity, 
$24. in note. on Plato’s twofold soul of 
the world, 380.n. 1.on Porphyry and the 
Porphyrians, 412. n. 5. on the ethereal 
body of the soul after death, iii. 321. in 
note. on St. Augustine making angels 
consist of body and soul, 354. n. 2. on 
the end of the creation, 489. in note, 
num. V. on the world not having been 
made sooner, 492. in note. 


Cneph, an Egyptian deity, i, 598. n. 5. 


whether the supreme God, ii. 201. n. 5.6. 


Co-essentiality in the Trinity, see ‘Opoov- 


orne. 


Cogitation, or thought, supposed by atheists 


to be impossible to take place without a 
certain cause, i. 127. and life, altogether 
excluded from body by the atomic phi- 
losophers, 144. see also Knowledge, Un- 
derstanding. by some supposed capable 
of producing really existing natures, ii. 
641. n. 2. extended, inconceivable to us, 
iii, 392, not mere motion, 416. &c. phe- 
nomenon of, inexplicable without a God, 
420. not mere passion, 423. and sense, 
difference between, a subject of discord 
among atheists, 423. and sense, notions 
of the ancients on the nature of, 424. 
&c. can move bodies, 492. &c. n. 8. 
Protagoras’ precept: all cogitAtion is 
sense, refuted, 554. 


Colossians i. 12. explained, iii, 312. n. 3. 
Colour, opinions of the ancients on the na- 


ture of, i. 12. &c. 28. n. 1. Empedocles’ 
opinion thereon very different from that 
of Democritus and the other atomists, 
28. n. 1. 30. n. 5. 


Commonwealth, or state, religion asserted 


by atheists to be prejudicial to a, i. 136. 
&c. this refuted, iii. 495. &c. . 
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Conscience, civil law of a state, the only, 
according to Hobbes, i. 137. of neglected 
duty, Lucretius upon, ii. 574. private, or 
private judgment of actions, not repug- 
nant to civil sovereignty, iii. 513. &c. 

Consentes, the Dii, what meant thereby, i. 

* 229, &e. 

Constantine the Great, commends Plato's 
Trinity, ii. 378. in note. 413. in note. 
why he calls the Arians Porphyrians, 
413. in note, 

Consubstantiality in the Trinity. See ‘Opo- 
ovetorne. . 

Contention, or discord, and friendship, whe- 
ther Empedocles’ two principles of all 
good and evil, i. 228. &c. n. 7. ii. 50. &e. 

Conti (Anton.), refutes Nigrisolius’ fancy of 
a lumen seminale, i. 218. in note. 

Contradictories, God cannot perform, ii. 
532. &c. n. 9. iii. 82. &e. 

Corporeal, Corporealism, Corporealist. See 
Body. 

Corruption, the generation and, of all 
things, opinions of the ancients respect- 
ing, i. 73. &c. what things supposed to 
be incorruptible, 124. &c. no real entity 
generated or corrupted according to Py- 
thagoras and the Pythagoreans, 77. 
162. &c. the generation but not the cor- 
ruption of all things a principle of the 
Ionic sect, 164. &c. n. 3. 

Cosma, surnamed Indicopleustes, opinion 
of, on the similitudes depicting the Tri- 
nity, ii. 427. in note. 

Cosmogofiy and Theogony, with Plato. one 
and the same, i. 375. &c. 

Cosmus (Ruggerius), devoted to astrology, 
i. 205. n, 2. 

Cotta, theological opinions of the ancients 
not to be estimated from what he says in 
Cicero, i. 18. n. 6. on the creation of the 
world, 100. &c. 


Council of Chalcedon, in what sense it used. 


the word époodct0¢, ii. 438. 

Council, Lateran, decree of, respecting 
the Trinity, i, 436. n. 8. 

Council, Nicene, opinion of, on the nature 
of angels, iii. 355. &c. n. 4. 

Council, Sirmian, by their inequality of 
the Father and Son, detracted much 
from the glory and majesty of our Sa- 
viour, ii. 424. n. 8. 


Crantor, an assertor of the world’s eternity, 


i, 414, 

Crater, whether the same asthe Christian 
Baptisterion, i. 561. , 

Creation, see also Origin. in what it pro- 
perly consists, iii. 136. doctrines of the 
ancients respecting, 152. &c. new, of 
souls, i. 77. n. 8. 82. of the soul, time of, 
very uncertain, iii. 90. &c. out of nothing, 
whether held by Aristotle, i. 303. denied 
by some Christians, especially the Soci- 
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nians, 304, n. 9, immediate, and without 
the intervention of nature, denied, 218. 
&c. 222. &c. note. this whether un- 
worthy of the divine majesty, ibid. imme- 
diate, confuted by the slow process in 
the generation of things and by the faults 
and bungles of this world, 223. &c. in 
note, num. II. out of nothing, whether 
held by Timzus Locrus, ii. 54. &c., n. 6. 
or by Plato, 69. &c. n. whether altogether 
discarded by the ancient physiologers be- 
fore Aristotle, iii. 81. &c. involves no 
contradiction, 93. held by the ancient 
philosophers, 98. &c. not all who deny it 
atheists, 101. &c. held by atheists in 
respect to many things, ibid. not opposed 
to reason, 146. whether ever held of the 
whole universe by any infidel philosopher, 
143. from what causes denied by atheists, 
see World. admitted by most of the 
heathens who acknowledged one supreme 
God, see Unity. Creator of the world, 
dispute among the Platonists as to his 
place in the Triad, ii. 389. n. 6. futile 
and silly queries of the atheists reapect- 
ing, see World. creation of the world, 
men and brutes, attributed by some to 
genii, 1. 219. n. 9. of the world, whether 
according to the Platonists common to 
the three principles or persons, ii. 404, 
&c. in note. manner of, how explained 
by some, iii. 188. &c. time of, comprised 
by the later Persians within the space of a 
year, 206, but by the Etruscans of twelve 
thousand years, 207. end of, 465. &c. n. 10. 
See also World. groaning, Rom. viii. 19. 
ili, 446. 

Creed of Athanasius, ii. 457. 

Critias, on the author of the verses vulgarly 
ascribed to him, ii. 566. n. 6. derives re- 
ligion from political intrigue, ibid. 

Crocodile, why made by the Egyptians a 
symbol of the supreme Deity, 1.565. &c. 

Creesius (Gerh.), his history of Quakers, iii. 
309. n. 10. 

Crown, whether God so called by Parme- 
nides, i, 314. n.7. and why, ii. 42. &c. n. 5. 

Croze (Matur. Veiss. La), on the religion 
of the Brahmins, iii. 198. 

Cudworth (Dr.) a great friend to the Pla- 
tonic and Pythagorean philosophy, i. 3. 
n. 3. 155. n. 7. ii. 415. n. 7. supposes the 
multitude of gods among the ancients to 

-have sprung from the multiplicity of 
names applied by them to their gods, 
ii, 287. n. 9. opinion of, on the pagan 
worship of one God accused and defend- 
ed, 142. &c. n. 10. averse to absolute 
decrees, i. 4. n. 4. ii, 570. &c, ii. 510. in 
note. summary of the entire system of 
his work, i. 9. &c. an admirer of the 
atomic philosophy, 139. n. 10. principal 
design of his work to explode the doc- 
UU 
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trine of immutable fate, 206. opinion of, 
on the Trinity, savours of subordination 
and Sabellianism, ii. 406. n. 1. regards 
the characters of the Platonic Trinity as 
names not of virtues and qualities but of 
three persons and really existing natures, 
407, &c. n. 2. asserts an agreement of 
the ancient philosophers with Christians 
in the doctrine of creation out of nothing, 
iii, 146. explains the occult force in 
atoms of a divine virtue, ii. 571. n. 1. by 
what right and for what reason so severe 
upon Des Cartes, 594. n. 5. why preju- 
diced against Lord Bacon, 608. n. 6. 
affirms the permanency of the ethereal 
body of the soul after death, iii. 310. n. 
7. accused of impugning the doctrine of 
the resurrection, 340. n. 3. Bishop Bur- 
net’s character of, 343. n. 3. 

Cyprian, St. whether he asserted the Holy 
Ghost to be the soul of the world, 345. 
n. 1. opinion of, on the genius of the 
world, ibid. not the author of the book 
De Spiritu Sancto, ibid. and 460. n. 1. 

Cypselus, oracle concerning him, iii. 26. in 
note, 

Cyrenaics, held perfect felicity to be impos- 
sible, i. 125. the existence of a certain 
felicity maintained in opposition to them, 
ii. 419.n.6, * 

Cyril, St., of Alexandria, on the Holy 
Ghost being the soul of the world, ii. 
346, in note, whether regarded Arius as 
a Platonist, 410. n. 4. on his distinction 
between essence and hypostasis in the 
Trinjty, 419. n. 3. opinion of, on the simili- 
tudes depicting the Trinity, 428. in note. 
his definition of person or hypostasis in 
the Trinity, 433. n. 6. the Platonic Tri- 
nity to be preferred before his, 435. tes- 
yee: y of, respecting the Platonic Trinity, 


Dacier (Andr.), erroneously regards Plato 
en asserting creation out of nothing, iii. 

Daillon (Benjamin), denies all power of 
demons, ii, 660. in note. 

Aaiudvioy, a designation of the presiding 
deity of any particular state, i. 434. n. 
11. sometimes denotes the supreme 
God, i. 433. &c. ii: 63. in scripture an 
evil spirit, i. 435. what meant by it in 
Aristotle, 81, &e. 

Dalen (Anton. Van), on oracles, iii. 23. n. 
11. on the origin and progress of idola- 
try, li. 284, in note. on the witch of 
Endor, iii, 16. in note. 

Damascenus (Joh.), opinion of, on God 
pervading all things, ii. 242. n. 2. on the 
similitudes depicting the Holy Trinity, 428. 
in note. on the nature of angels, iii, 371. 
in note, 
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Damascenus (Nic,), the Zoroastrian oracles 
cited by, i. 489. n. 2. 490. n. 7. 

Damascius, on the religion of the Persians, 
i, 487. n. 10, 

Daniel, the prophet, Grotius’ explication 
of a of, perstringed, ii. 309. n. 2. 

Daniel (Gabriel), on the Cartesian demon- 
stration of a , li, 41. n. 2. 

Darkness and light, held by Rob. Fludd to 
be the two first principles of things, i. 
204. n. 1. 

Death. life and death regarded by the an- 
cients as the mere anagrammatical varia- 
tion of the form and arrangement of 
matter, i. 73. &c. the words death, mor- 
tal, immortal, used both by Greek and 
Latin authors in reference to inanimate 
things, to denote their change and cor- 
ruption, or that they are capable or in- 
capable thereof, 184. &c. with notes. 
this life regarded as death by the Egyp- 
tians and Indian brahmins, and death as 
the true life, 528. why men so much 
fear it, ii, 358. n. 7. philosophic, what 
meant thereby, iii. 273. 274. n. 5. 6. 

Declination of atoms, see Atoms, iii, 116. 
n. 3. 

Decrees, absolute, doctrine of, rejected by 
Dr. Cudworth, i. 4. n. 4. why the Eng- 
lish abandoned it, iii. 510. in note. 

Asiowdaipwy,. meaning of, ii. 78. 

Deism. See Naturalism. 

Deist. See Naturalist. 

Deity, the supreme, subject to inevitable 
fate,i. 7. &c. See also God. 

Democritus, uncertain whether he ex- 
plained the nature of sense by the laws of 
motion alone, i, 12. n. 6. age of, ela- 
borate dissertation of J. Jonsius thereon, 
13. n. 9. followed the precepts of the 
Pythagoreans, 22, his eZdwAa, what 
meant thereby, 29. n. 1. ii. 642. &c. 
646. &c. in note. and Leucippus, the 
first who abused the atomic physiology 
to the disproof of a God, 33. 91. whether 
the inventors thereof, 33. 34. n. 1. his 
philosophy essentially atheistical, 101. 
105. his nature nothing but the fortui- 
tous concourse of matter, 149. reasons 
why he new-modelled atheism, 192. &c. 
asserts the generation and corruption of 
this world, 208. denies a plastic nature 
and favours mechanical laws, 217. &c. 
his example an evidence that there is in 
man a faculty superior to sense, ii, 511. 
&c, derives religion from fear, 565. &c. 
n. 7. 8. opinion of, on fear being thé 
cause of religion, 581. in note. no cause 
and principle of motion assigned by him, 
587.n.6. opinion of, on the origin of the 
members of men and animals, 611. n. 3. 
the incorporeal space of his school re- 
futed, iii, 251, &¢. his doctrine of appa- 
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ritions and visions, ii. 144. &c. his ex- 
planation of the nature of vision, 646. in 
note. his form of atheism, iii, 408. on 
the nature of cogitation and sense, 427. 
&c. with notes, an assertor of external 
morality, 526. 

Demon. See also Genius, Spirit, Angel. 
some demons supposed by Empedocles 
to have lapsed from heaven and to be 
pursued with divine vengeance, i. 47. n. 
1. 2. peculiar, placed by the earliest 
Christians over the virtues and vices, 
363. n. 10. what meant thereby, 431. n. 
3. regarded by Timzeus Locrus as over- 
seers of human affairs, ii, 54. the supreme 
God so named by him, ibid. &c. their 
existence whether believed in by Aris- 
totle, 79. &c. n. 1. supposed to preside 
over all things, 284. in note. good and 
evil passions of the mind derived from 
their influence, 285. in note. why sup- 
posed by the Platonists to preside over 
divination, 307. n.7. why the Platonists 
invented so great a number of them, 
401. &c. n. 5. the word, used in scrip- 
ture always in a bad, but by the Pla- 
tonists both in a good and bad sense, 
468. in note, num. V. Chalcidius’ opinion 
ig aa 467. in note. violent diseases 
and natural science attributed to, by the 
orientals, 66]. superstition of expelling 
them by certain words and other magical 
follies, 653. in note, num. II. whether 
diseases, &c. ascribed to, by some ancient 
Christians, ib. num. V. power of, altogether 
denied by some, 660. in note. whether 
capable of performing miracles, iii. 1]. &c. 
6. &c. n. 1. whether concerned in the 
ancient oracles and predictions, 8. &c. 
19, &c. n. 8. 21. &c, n. 11. supposed by 
the Platonista and Pythagoreans to be 
clothed in bodies, 341. &c. of the Pa- 
gans, whether the same as the angels of 
ecripture, 343. n. 5. blood and the 
nidour of sacrifices the food of, 350. 
reason of, Platonic controversy upon, 
443, &c. n. 3. their mortality or immor- 
tality, 444. &c. on their empire over 
the senses, 577. 

Demoniacs, their example an argument 
against atheism, ii. 649. &c. opinion of 
the Jews respecting, 650. &c. 656. in 
note, num. VI. instances of, 654. &c. 

Demonstration, in what things applicable, 
i, 293. n. 2. 

Derham (Wil.), on the constitution of the 
heavens, ili. 465. n. 8, cited, 480. n. 1. 

Devil, the, on the miracles of, See Miracle. 

Deyling (Salom.), on the groaning creation, 
Rom. viii. 19. iii, 449. 450. in note. 

Diagoras (Melius), renounced a God from 
— . perjurer escape unpunished, i, 

Ne é. . 
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Diana, a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 
226. &c. 
Diaphantus. See Ecphantus. 


Dickinson (Edm.), asserts the agreement 
of the ancient Pagans with Christians in 
the doctrine ef creation out of nothing, 
iii. 146. 

Diodorus, derives the origin of physical 
things from atoms, i. 32. 

Diodorus (Siculus), on the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, i. 606. in note. phy- 
siology of, represents the doctrine not of 
the Egyptians but of the Greeks on the 
origin of things, iii. 187. 

Diogenes sini oie his god, i. 60. 

Dion (Chrysostomus), professes one God 
the Creator of the world, i. 137. 

Dionysius, his great impiety against God, i. 
13 


Dionysius (Alexandrinus), whether he as- 
serted a subordination in the Trinity, ii. 
417. saying of, respecting the Trinity, 
425. n. 10. his similitudes in illustration 
of it, ibid. and n. 1. whether accused by 
Photius of corrupting it, ibid. 

Disciples, the, of Christ, accused by Hiero- 
cles of falsehood and represented as rude 
and illiterate, i, 449, 

Discord. See Contention. 

Diseases, why worshipped by the ancients, 
ii, 284. in note. on the origin of their 
cure by incantations, &c. 288. in note. 
652. &c. n.2. extraordinary and violent, 
attributed to demons, 652. &c. n. 2. 

Divination, or vaticination, of Aristotle, i. 
78. &c. n. 9. Ammianus’ opinion on the 
origin of, 249. n. 10. presided over by 
genli, according to the Platonists, 307, n. 
7. held in high estimation by Chalcidius, 
474. in note. two kinds of, one of which 
might proceed from’ angels, iii. 13. &c. 
the other from God alone, 17. &c. faculty 
of, whether ever possessed by Pagans, 
24, &c. in note. 

Doctrine, truth of a, whether demonstrated 
by miracles, iii. 7. &c. n. 1. 

Dodwell (Henr.), attributes the immor- 
tality of the soul to baptism, iii. 326. in 
note. 

Dualists, among the Persians, i. 354. n. 6. 

Dyad of Pythagoras, whether matter, ii. 5. 
&c. n. 4. 


Eartu, the, revolution round the sun and 
rotatory motion of, held by some of the 
ancients, i, 22. regarded by some ancient 
philosophers as the first principle of 
things, 161, n. 7. 171. &e. n. 7. sup- 
posed to be a god and moved, 376. &c. 
n. 7. 8. 9. the parent of mankind, 402. 
in nete. and heaven, marriage of, what 
meant thereby in Hesiod, ibid. whether 
according to Des Cartes ee sun, ii, 
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614, n. 8. Epicurus’ theory of the origin 
of mankind from, and its becoming old 
and effete, 623, held to be a planet re- 
volving round the sun, iii. 480. 

Ecphantus and Diaphantus, one and the 
same, i, 22, n. 8. patronized the doctrine 
of atoms, ibid. 

Efficient power or virtue. 
Virtue. 

Egyptians, the, whether according to Plu- 
tarch assertors of a twofold God, i. 352. 
&c. n, 2. their gods, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, 
ibid. the world and the generated gods 
with them one and the same, 383. &c. 
n. 6. assertors both of many gods and of 
one supreme Deity, 518. &c. 523. &c. 
576. &c. no nation more superstitious, 
521, idolatry and polytheism whether 
derived from them or from the Chaldeans, 
518. 522. n. 7. their historic learning, 
525. &e. their philosophy, 527. &c. held 
the immortality, transmigration and pre- 
existence of souls, 529. n. 4. their theo- 
logy twofold, fabulous and arcane, 531. 
&c. said to have taught Greece, 521. &c. 
n. 7. asserted the generation and cor- 
ruption of the world, 526. 598. wonder- 
ful discordance of, on subjects of science 
and religion, 529. &c, n. 4. their arcane 
theology, 533. &c. n. 8. their hierogly- 
pe 536. &c. asserted one supreme 

eity, 541. 564. &c. 576. &c. why made 
the crocodile a symbol of him, 565. their 
serpent, 567. n. 1. Jamblichus on their 
religion, 568. n. 2. 3. whether supposed 
matter to have been produced by the 
Deity, 570. n. 5. their Ammon or Ham- 
mon, 571. &c. worshippers of the sun, 
572. 580. &c. in note. names of their 
supreme God, 592. &c. 200. &c. held 
the doctrine of God’s being all things, 
586. &c. origin of their polytheism, 603. 
&c. n. 2. their Trinity, 600. &c. n. 1. 
great dissension on the subject of their 
religion generally, 605. in note. origin of 
their worship of beasts, 609. &c. in note. 
of their mysteries, ibid. of their twofold 
principle, ibid. whether worshippers of 
one God, ii. 144. in note, 173. &c. de 
clared God to have both no name and 
every name, 259, their eternal ideas and 
archetypal world, 277. &c. called the 
animated world the Son of God, 298. 
&c. on their symbols, 303, n. 4. whether 
they asserted creation out of nothing, 
iii. 186, 

Eicton, an Egyptian deity, i. 600. &c. n. 1. 

EidwAa, EigwrXS3ura. See Idol. 

Eleatic Sect, held the one God that was all 
to be immoveable, ii. 35. n. 6. 


See Power, 


things referred to the four, i. 2u. 
ii, 21. in note, num. IV. why - 
shipped by the ancients, 298. tie » 
according to Aristotle a fifth elemesi, 
470. in note. 


Elsner (Jac.) on the envy ascribed t. 


gods, ii. 574. in note. 


Elswich (John Hermann of), opinio:: - 


on the Arians being called Porphyriass, 
ii. 413. in note. 


Emeph, an Egyptian deity, i. 600. &c. n.1. 
Empedocles, an assertor of atoms, 1 26. 


&c. opinion of, on the nature of colour 
and sensations, different from that of 
other atomists, 28. &c. n. 1. 5. accused 
of the gravest errors and defended, 42. 
&c. whether an atheist or deist, ibid. 
and 49. &c. n. 3. whether held the soul 
to be corporeal, and knowledge and un- 
derstanding a kind of sense, 43. &c. n. 3. 
held the doctrine of pereppoywore, 45. 
n. 5. held certain demons to have lapsed 
from heaven, and to be; pursued with 
divine vengegnce, 46. &c. n. 2. opinion 
of, on the origin and form of animals, 
48.n. 5. attributed to every animal a 
twofold soul, one sentient, the other in- 
telligent and rational, 51. n. 3. ii. 21. in 
note, num. LV. a digest of his opinions, 
ibid. whether could consistently hold the 
immortality of the soul, i. 51. n. 3. his 
hypothesis of the pre-existence of sou's 
more reasonable than that of thase who 
hold them to be corporeal, 82. &c as 
serted the pre-existence and immortality 
of souls, 74. &c. repudiated a vacuum. 
124, &c. whether his discord and friend- 
ship the two principles of the Manicheans, 
228, &c. n. 6.7. whether frvourable toa 

lastic nature, ibid. whether regarded by 

lutarch as an assertor of a twofold God, 
351. &c. n. 9. believed the whole nature 
of things to consist of the four element, 
ii. 21. in note. his various gods and one 


God, 49. &c. asserted the production of | 





all things, God alone excepted, from dis- | 


cord and friendship, 50. &c. derives the 
origin of evil from discord and an ill use 
of liberty, 52. on God the cause cf 
motion, 589. n. 10. on the origin of all 
things, iii. 157. on the transmigration of 
souls into beasts and plants, 308. n. ¢. 


opinion of, on the causes of the spine, | 


ii. 610. n. 1. 


Ends and uses of things, argument draw. 


from the, vindicated ngainst atheists, ii 
591, &c. absurd atheistic objectior-s 
against, refuted, ibid. and 602. &c. inves- 
tigation of, no proof of arrogance or pre 
sumption, 615. &c. 


Element. the soul supposed to be com-| Ennius, whether he acknowledged one sz- | 


pounded of the four elements, i, 28, n. 1. 
45. some assert only one, 161. n. 7, all 


preme God, i, 633. n. 4. on the sep: 
ration of the soul from the body and sx-.- 
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tient soul after death, iii, 284, in note, ; Essence, the essences of things eternal and 


sect. Vi. 

Enthusiasts, atheists, i. 198. 

Entity and nonentity, meaning of the 
words explained, iii, 152. &c. 

Envy, in what sense ascribed to the gods, 
ii. 76. &e. n. 2. 

Epictetus, on God and the corruption of the 
inferior gods, ii. 104. on evils proceeding 
not from the reality of things but from 
men's fancy and opinions, iii. 468. n. 3. 

Epicureans, the, supposed all souls to be 
sprung from matter, iii. 113. &c. 

Epicurus, an assertor of the Democritic 
fate, i. 4. n. 6. explained the nature of 
sensation from the laws of motion alone, 
12.n. 6. held God and souls to be cor- 
poreal, 38. an atheist, 103. &c. whether 
denied the existence of God because of 
there being nothing in the universe but 
matter, 113. n. 10. held atoms to be des- 
titute of all quality, 139. n. 10. his 
notion of God, 305. n. 11. in defending 
contingent liberty departed from the 
principles of his own philosophy, iii. 116. 
on the declination of atoms, ibid. n. 3. 
opinion of, on God and the origin of the 
world, ii. 1. &c. defended by Gassendi, 
175. n. 3, 574. n. 3. on God rewarding 
the good and punishing the wicked, 575. 
n, 3. denied the foreknowledge of God as 
inconsistent with men’s liberty of will, 
iii. 18. &c. n. 4. his incorporeal space, 
231. his gods ridiculous, 233. prefers 
the fables of the gods to fate and the ne- 
cessity of all things, ii. 578. denies God 
from an abuse of the knowledge of na- 
tural causes, 585. opinion of, on the 
cause of motion, 588. on the motion of 
atoms contracted by long practice and 
experience, ;599. n. 10. on the cause of 
the constant propagation of men and 
animals, ibid. on the origin of mankind 
from the earth and its becoming old and 
effete, 623, on the nature of cogitation 
and sense, iii, 425. on the delicious 
abodes of the gods, 478, on innumerable 
worlds, 481. &c. n. 2. supposed all be- 
nevolence and love to spring from imbe- 
cility, 486. whether an assertor of ex- 
ternal morality, 527. a reviver of the 
atomic philosophy, 551. 

Epinomis(the Dialogue), authcr of, whether 
Plato or some one of his disciples, iii. 
267. n. 10. 

Epiphanius, calls the Arians Aristotelians, ii. 
375. n. 10. on the word ravroovctog, 445. 

Erigena (Joh. Scotus), on matter called 
nothing, iti. 182. n. 5. 

Ernaldus. See Arnaldus. 

Error. See Falsehood. 

Eschenbach (Andr. Christ.), too laudatory 
of Orpheus, iii, 163. 


immutable, iii. 66. &c. 401. n. 7. essence 
in the Trinity ; see Odcia, Substance. 
of the Deity, held by the Christian 
fathers to be universal, ii. 433. essences 
of things in what sense called eternal, 
iii. 400. &e. 

Eesenes, the, their opinion on fate very 
doubtful and uncertain, i. 4. n. 5. on the 
rational soul being a portion of ether, 
ili, 280. in note. E 

Esus. See Hesus. 

Eternal, ambiguity of the word, i, 416. n. 3. 

Eternity, notion of, excluding all succession 
of time, whether known to the ancients, 
particularly Parmenides, ii. 42. &c. n. 4. 
of God, explained, 37. &c. n. 8. whether 
either fixed or successive duration, 548. 
&c. in note. Timzeus’ notion of, 56. n. 6. 
very different from the successive dura- 
‘tion of time, 528, &c. eternity of the 
natures of things, 532. &c. n. 7. the So- 
cinians and to a certain extent the Ar- 
Minians assertors of succession in, 550. 
in note. devoid of all succession, iii. 49]. 
n. 7. distribution of, according to the ju- 
nior Platonists, ii. 216. See also Infinity. 

Ether, the, asserted to be the principal 
God, ii. 290. n. 5. See also Air. 

Ethiopians, the, acknowledge one supreme 
God, ii. 166. n. 4. asserted a twofold 
principle, ibid. 

Etruscans, or Etrurians, the, whether they 
acknowledged creation out of nothing 
iii, 207. &c. Seneca an expounder of 
their religion, ii, 155. 

Evidence, certainty of, not from sense but 
from reason, ii. 510. &c. 

Evil. deluge of evils in the world adduced 
as an argument against God, i. 128. &c. 
origin of, explained by the Matenarians 
from the eternity of matter, 303. &c. 
moral and physical], origin of, Plato's 
opinion thereon, 344. &c. origin of, de- 
rived by Empedocles from discord and 
the ill use of liberty, ii, 52. by the 
Stoics from the two principles, God and 
matter, i. 331.'n. 4. all good and, placed 
by atheists in the sense of pleasure 
and pain, ii. 569, evils of the world no 
argument against Providence, iii. 468. 
&c. in general inseparable from the 
nature of imperfect beings, ibid. 

Eubulus, on the religion of the Persians, 
1.471. 474. in note, num. IT. 

Euclides Megarensis, founder of the Megaric 
sect, his god named by him One the very 
Good, ii. 59. places felicity in a parti- 
cipation of the supreme God, ibid. 

Eugubinus Steuchus, supposed the Holy 
Spirit to have moved upon the face of 
the waters, Gen. i. 2.to be the soul of 
the world, ii. 345. in note. 
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Euripides, whether he acknowledged one 
supreme God, i. 680. on the verses as- 
cribed by some to him by others to Critias, 
ii. 566. n. 6. on the tardiness of God in 
rewarding and punishing, iii. 474. n. 8. 
religion of, defended by Josh. Barnes, 
475. in note. on the rational soul a por- 
tion of ether, 279. in note. on the sepa- 
ration of the rational from the sentient 
soul, 281. in note. 

Eusebius, testimony of, that Plato received 
his Trinity from the Hebrew discipline, 
ii. 460. 

Existence, notion of, explained, iii. 41. n. 2. 

Existence, necessary, notion of, explained, 
ibid. 

Exorcism, of the ancients, ii. 286. in note. 
origin of, 653. in note, 

Extension, what meant thereby, iii, 385. 
kinds of, explained, 397. &c. 

Eye, the, wisdom of God manifest from the 
atructure of, ii, 593. n. 4. 


Fasezs, of the gods, accommodated to phy- 
sical precepts, i. 177. n. 5. poetic, of the 
gods, supposed to comprise a portion of 
ancient history and of physical science, 
‘ii. 252. &c. ancient, those who refer them 
to physical things call every thing by the 


INDEX. 


of, 8 n. 9. the Democritic, 11. this called 
also atomical or mechanical physiology, 
ibid. being founded upon the atomical 
physiology, ibid. matter and an efficient 
power bound together by the law of, re- 
garded by the ancients as the first prin- 
ciples of all things, 55. &c. n. 2. all 
things subjected to, by the Pseudo-Zeno- 
nian atheist, 194. &c. whether distin- 
guished by Ariatotle into absolute and 
hypothetical, 206. n. 3, fables of the 
gods preferred to, by Epicurus, ii. 578. 
See also Necessity. 

Fathers of the early church, whetber they 
held a subordination in the Trinity, ii. 
417. &c. their similitudes depicting 
the Trinity a deviation from the exact 
rule of scripture, 426. &e. n. 2. whether 
they held an inequality of the three per- 
sons in dignity and degree, ibid. the Ni- 
cene, see Nicene. whether according to 
them the Platonic the same as the Chris- 
tian Trinity, 458. &c. opinions of, on the 
Platonic Trinity, ibid. on the nature of 
the soul, iii. 325. in note, num, IIT. 327. 
&c. n. 2. on the nature of angels, 349. 
&c. 368. &c. in note. on the purgatorial 
fire at the last day, 384. n.6. See also 
Christian. 


name of God and God by the name of | Faustys, the Manichean, on the agreement 


every thing, ii. 259. &c. n. 5. See also 

Poets. 

Fabricius (Joh. Alb.), asserts the agree- 
ment of the ancient Pagans with the 
Christians in the doctrine of creation out 
of nothing, iii. 147. corrected, 210. n. 
10. opinion of, on Philo’s philosophy, ii. 
321. in note. on Porphyry an enemy of 
the Christian religion, 412. n, 5. deems 
Chalcidius a Christian, 463. n. 5. on the 
verses ascribed both to Huripides and 
Critias, 566. n. 6. on Democritus’ idols, 
648. in note. 

Fall of man, the, whether followed by a 
worse state of the world, iii. 466. in 
note. 

Falsehood, change of, into truth impossible 
even to God, iii. $2. &c. 

Fanatics, atheists, i. 198. interpret scrip- 
ture mystically and allegorically, 209. 

c.. assert God to be all things, 513. n. 

,. 5-516. n. 1. hold the emanation of all 
~ things from God, 518. in note. origin of their 

doctrine of an inward word, iii. 31. in 

note. deny the’ demonstrability of God, 
ibid. interpret the resurrection of the 

dead figuratively and spiritually, 309. 

n. 10. 

Fate, threefold, 1, mathematical, or astro- 
logical ; 2, a fate superior to the supreme 
Deity; 8, Democritic, i. 3. &c. the ma- 
thematical, origin of, 5.n. 8. the fate su- 
perior to the supreme Deity, 7, &c, origin 


a 


of the Christians, Jews, and Pagans re- 
specting one God, i, 371. 

Faydit (Pet.), makes Arius to be an Aris- 
totelian, ii. 376. in note. cited iii. 142. 
Fear, idea of a God the result of, according 
to both ancient and modern atheists, 1. 
114. &c. ii. 560. &c. according to some 
of the ancients all things governed by, i. 
147. n. 2. religion not derived from, il. 
568. &c. 579. &e. n. 9. 10. of God, true 
nature of, 572. &c. of God, the beginning 
of religion and of the love of God, ibid. 

atheism the creature of, 576. &c. 

Felicity, or happiness, perfect, held by the 
Hegesiac and Cyrenaic philosophers to 
be an impossibility, i. 125. n. 4. supreme, 
of God, denied from knowledge being a 
sign of dependence upon something else 
as its cause, 127. true human, held by 
Euclides Megarensis to consist in a par- 
ticipation of God, ii. 59. existence of, de- 
fended against the Cyrenaics, iii, 420. n. 
6. supreme, of God, the creation and 
government of the world held by atheists 
to be inconsistent with, i. 132. and ease of 
God not incompatible with a divine Provi- 
dence, iii. 483. &c. of the soul, does not 
consist in being conjoined with these ter- 
restrial bodies, 310. 376. &c. in note. of 
the wicked, no argument against provi- 
dence, 473. &c. great, why followed by 
great misfortunes, li. 574. 

Fernelius, the physician, ii. 655, 


e 
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Feuardentius (Franc.), opinion of, on De- | Gale (Dr. Thomas), on Plato being an as- 


mocritus’ idols, ii. 648. in note. his notes 
on Ireneus, ibid. 

Ficinus (Marsilius), cited and corrected, i. 
221. n, 8. makes Plato an assertor of 
creation out of nothing, iii. 170. 

Finite, signifies sometimes perfection, some- 
times imperfection, ii. 44. &c. n. 6. whe- 
ther the word can be called absolutely 
Positive or negative, 540. n. 2. 

Fire, the soul supposed to be, but without 
denying its immortality, i. 83. n. 6. an 
understanding, immortal and all pervad- 
ing, God supposed to be, 154. &c. n. 4. 
accounted the.origin of all things, 161. 
held by the Magi to be an image of the 
gods, ii, 297. of hell, to be understood 
figuratively in reference to the punish- 
ment of the soul, iii. 367. n. 5. purgato- 

' Yial, opinions of the ancient fathers there- 
on, 384. n. 6. 

Fishes, opinion of Anaximander on the 
origin of mankind from, ii. 623. n. 10, 
Fludd (Rob.), his doctrine of light and 
darkness being the two first principles of 
things, chastised, i. 204. n. 1. called 
matter nothing, iii. 182. revived the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost being the soul of 
the worid, ii. 348. in note. chastised by 
aoe and defended by Fr. Lanovius, 

1 i ° 

Fontenelle, his history of oracles, iii. 25. in 
note. 

Foreknowledge of future events, denied ta 
God as inconsistent with man’s liberty of 
will, iii. 18. 

Forms and qualities, whether inherent in 
bodies, i. 85. &c. of mundane things, re- 

’ garded by Heraclitus and the Stoics as 
created, but matter as eternal and uncre- 
ated, 11]. 

Fortune. See Chance. 

Frauds, pious, of the ancient Christians, 
for the upholding of religion, i. 464. 
n, 4. 

Friendship and discord of Empedocles, 
whether the two principles of all good 
and evil, i, 228. n. 6. 7. ii. 50. &c. 

Froes (Ludov.), on the religion of the Ja- 
panese, iii, 195. &c. . 

Fulgentius, on the nature of angels, iii. 385. 

Future events, deemed possible to be known, 
from the course of the stars, i. 5. 7. 


GaLanTEs (Livius), asserts the agreement 
of the ancient philosophers with the Chris- 
tians in the doctrine of creation out of 
nothing, iii. 146. erroneously regards 
Plato as a favourer of the same doctrine, 
170. on the matter and creation out of 
nothing of the Platonists, 210. &c. 

Galasius (Nic.), on the distinctive marks of 
souls, iii. 828, in note, 


sertor of creation out of nothing, iii. 173. 
n 1. 

Galen, admired the wonderful contrivance 
in the structure even of the most insigni- 
ficanf animals, i. 218. opinion of, on God, 
ii. 138. exposed the folly of those who 
held the universe to have been framed 
without mind or counsel, 593. on the 
soul of Aristotle, iii, 469. 472. in note, 
num. III. 

Gassendi (Pet.), holds the ancient philoso- 
phers to have rejected creation out of no- 
thing, iii, 144. on Xeniades as an assertor 
of this doctrine, 165. supposes space to 
be a middle nature between substance 
and accident, 231, defends Epicurus, ii. 
175. n. 3. censured, ibid. chastises Fludd, 
848. in note. a favourer of Epicurus, 575. 
n. 3, his explication of a passage of Diog 
Laértius, 599. n. 10. on.the reason as- 
signed by Epicurus for the constant pro- 
pagation of animals, ibid. opinion of, on 
morality, iii. 538. 

Gauls, the. See Celts. 

Gazeeus (Aineas), on the Junior Platonists 
asserting creation out of nothing, iii. 209. 
believed the Holy Ghost to be the soul 
of the world, ii. 346, in note. 

Gelenius, a passage of Origen obscurely 
translated by him, iii. 378. n. 6. 

Generation, and corruption, in the proper 
sense denied by the ancients, and life and 
death regarded as a mere change of the 
form and external arrangement of mat- 
ter, i. 74. &c. eternal, of the Adyoc, 
agreement of the philosophy of Julian 
and the junior Platonists with the Chris- 
tians respecting, 455. n. 9. 

Tévecic, signification of in Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

Genius. See Demon, Angel. 

Tevynrdc, different acceptation of, 391. 
414, 

Gentile. See Pagan. 

Gerhard (Joh.), whether affirms that God 
can perform contradictories, ii. 536. in 
note. 

Germans, the, whether worshippers of one 
God, ii. 167. n. 7. their gods, ibid. 

Ghost, the Holy. See Spirit. 

Glauco, an assertor of extrinsic morality, 
iii. 526. 

Glory of God, regarded as the end of the 
creation, iii, 486. &c. n. 5. 488. in note. 

Gnostics, the, asserted the world to have 
been made by an evil God, i. 358. n. 10. 
opinion of, on the creation of the world, 
487. on the incantations of demons, amu- 
lets, &c. ii. 655. in note, num. IV. V. 

God, proper names of, 422. &c. appellative 
names of, 429. &c. descriptions of, 435. 
&c, called providence, 436. n. 2. called 
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by Timezus Locrus, daipwy, vdoc, aya- 
Sdv, apy) rév-dpiorwy, ii. 54. &e. 
true human felicity placed by Euclides 
Megarensis in a participation of, 59, by 
what names designated by Plato, 68. in 
what sense called vote by the ancients, 
88. Stoical names of, 108. &c. the su- 
preme, by no means allowed of by Lac- 


tantius and Origen as the Roman Jupiter,. 


149, the supreme, whether the various 
pagan names of prove them to have be- 
lieved in one God, ibid. n. 4. whether 
named xuptoc, 159. 160, n. 5. various 
pagan names of, 200. &c. according to 
the Egyptians declared to have both no 
name and every name, 259, various names 
of, whether proceeded from so many dif- 
ferent considerations of one God, 278. 
&c. whether polytheism sprung there- 
from, 287, u. 9. whether these were held by 
Plato to signify one God, ibid. n. 1, 
whether called Themis ey Ammianus, 
.807. n. 7. called by Pythagoras not only 
a Monad, but also a Tetrad or Tetractys, 
ii, 14. 16. in note. whether called the 
crown by Parmenides, i. 314. n, 7. the 
word God zoAtonpoy, 372. &c. abuse 
of the name, by the atheists, 298. n. 9. 
what he is, 296. &c. idea and notion of, 
vindicated, 293. &c. definition of, 307. 
&c. Epicurus’ notion’ of, 305. n. 11. no- 
thing devoid of understanding regarded 
as, by the ancients, 257. &c. Hobbes on 
knowing the nature of, ii, 555. n. 5, 
‘supposed to consist of subtle particles, i. 
36. n. 8. 83. &c. n. 6. deemed corporeal 
by Epicurus, 38. by Zeno Eleates, 37. 
n. 2. believed by not a few of the ancient 
Christians not to be incorporeal, 102. n. 
1, 200. n. 6. deemed corporeal by 
Hobbes, 106. n. 10. 126. n. 6. ii. 510. nw 
3. 200. n. 6. by Heraclitus, i. 91. sup- 
posed to consist of fire, 83. &c. n. 6. a 
corporeal, notion of, deemed absurd even 
by atheists, 117. a corporeal, of the Stoics’ 
whether incorruptible only by accident, 
118. n, 5.a corporeal, by whom asserted, 
147. n, 2. held by Hippocrates and He- 
raclitus to be corporeal, i. e. a certain 
understanding, immortal, and all-pervad- 
ing fire, 153. &c. n. 3. 4. 5. a corporeal, 
whether asserted by Plato, iii. 235. n. 10. 
asserted by the Stoics, 402. not a subtle 
body, 255. &c. on God extended, 231, 
&c. 396. &c. on matter being the supreme, 
see Matter. and the soul, though deemed 
incorporeal by the ancients, not therefore 
supposed by them to be separate and 
distinct from all matter, i. 83. n. 6. held 
by the earliest philosophers to be dis- 
- tinct from this visible universe, 39. &c. 
conceived by some to be of the human 
_ shape, 201. n. 8. and nature, whether 


one and the same, see Naturalism. and 
the world, one and the same, see World. 
ether, see Ether. the soul of the world, 
see Soul of the world. whether a good 
and desirable, not an envious nature, ii. 
569. &c. if supposed not to exist, his 
existence to be wished for, iii. 494. sup- 
posed to be love, see Love. not regarded 
by Epicurus as rewarding the good and 
punishing the wicked, ii. 81. &c. n. 3. 
the supreme, on Porphyry’s and Plotinus’ 
communion with, 315. Platonic doctrine 
of his absorbing the human mind, 
520. n. 10. a twofold, see Principle, 
and Manicheism. of the Stoics, see 
Stoics. whether according to Plato the 
maker and creator of himéelf, 69. 
&c. 73. n. 4, opinion of Plotinus and 
of the ancient Christians thereon, ibid. 
the creator, see Creation. attributes of, 
see Attributes. felicity of, see Felicity. . 
the crown, see Crown. on the senses of. 
see Sense. on the emanation of all things 
from, i. 516. &c. n. 1. in what manner 
contains all perfections, ili, 134. &c. “God 
is all things :” supporters of this dogma, 
i. 515, &c., see also Naturalism, Spi- 
nozism. a dogma of the Egyptians, 587, 
&c. of the Pagans, ii. 245. &c, meaning 
of the same, 296. &c. by whom supposed 
to pervade all things, 238. &c. meaning 
of this dogma, 288. &c. androgynous, 
i. e, of both sexes, according’to the junior 
Platonists and Pythagoreans, i. 506. n. 6. 
and to others, 578. n. 7. why wont to be 
called pnrpowdrwp and dppevdSnruc, 
635. supposed to be of a spherical form, 
i, 26. in note. existence of a, denied, see 
atheist. origin of the existence of a, ac- 
cording to the atheists, see Atheist. ex- 
istence of a, supposed by them to take 
away all the pleasures of life, depress 
men’s spirits, &c. i, 134. &c. see also 
Religion. existence of a, denied from 
atoms, 33." 90. &c. atheists’ arguments 
against, exploded, ii. 509. &c. asserted 
by all the atomic philosophers before 
Democritus, 33. 51. 52. n. 8. according 
to Hobbes demonstrable from motion, 
126. n. 4. the supreme, whether can be 
said to have made and created himself, 
ii. 71. &c. demonstrated from oracles, iii. 
24, &c. whether demonstrable by argu- 
ments, 30. &c. Des Cartes’ demonstration 
of, from the innate idea, 37. &c. existence 
of, proved from his idea, 42. &c. from 
knowledge, 60. &c. from eternal truths, 
64. &c. from the principle: nothing out 
of nothing, 120. &c. from the nature of 
space, 231. &c. the supreme, worshipped 
in the things of nature and his works, ii. 
260. &c. 303. &c. the second, generation 
of, from the first, Jamblichus’ opinion. 
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thereon, 476. n. 7. the unknown, of the 
Athenians, supposed to be the supreme 
Deity, 192. the unknown, of the Celts, 
168. in note. 

Gods, their origin, see Theogony. classes of, 
i. 361. &c, method of explaining them, 
364. &c. men 80 called, 373, n. 2. those 
made at a certain time and the world 
deemed by the ancients to be one and the 
same, 413. &c. the inferior, providence 
assigned to, 395. &c. summary of the 
doctrine of the ancients on, 402. &c. 
supposed to be generated from one 
supreme God, 413. &c. distinguished 
from the supreme God, 417. &c., see 
Polytheism, Pagan. supposed not to have 
substantial bodies, but merely the sem- 
blances and forms of human bodies, 354. 
n. 2. marriages of, rejected by some 
Pagans, 506. n. 6. the Greek, meanings 

_ of the names of, whether to be elicited 
from the eastern languages, 523, in note. 
whether the several districts and cities had 
their own peculiar ones, 615, in note. 
styled fathers, 623. the supreme God their 
maker, according to Plato, ii. 68. &c. 
one God and a multiplicity of, acknow- 
ledged by the Stoics, the latter generated 
from the supreme God, and destined to 
be consumed and to return into him in 
the conflagration of the world, 102, &c. 
of the Stoics, either natural or made, 
105. n. 3. held to be corporeal, 162. re- 
garded as subservient ministers of the 
supreme God, 174. and as mediators 
between him and man, 183. &c. regarded 

_ merely as various names and virtues of 
the supreme Being, 200. n. 3. called by 
various names, 203. &c. n. 1. the Con- 
sentes or select, who so called, 229. the 
visible and invisible, Plato and Julian 
thereon, 232. &c. on the division of, into 
animal and natural, 258. &c. the stars re- 
garded as, see Stars, affections of things, 
virtues, and vices ranked as persons and 
gods by the ancients, 264. &c. the idea of, 
dispute of Zeno respecting, 275. the 
Pagan, whether all names of one God, 
281, &c. n. 7. all reduced by Athanasius 
under two heads: the poetic or fictitious, 
and ‘the deified things of nature, 281. 
supposed by the primitive Christians to 
have been men celebrated for benefits 
and noble inventions, 282. n. 7. according 
to the Platonists generated either cara 
xpévoy or an’ airiac, 306. n. 6. the 
inferior, styled substantial powers, 307. 7. 
presiding over divination, what meant 
thereby according to the doctrine of the 
Platonists, ibid. Jeremiah’s prophecy 
against, 310. division of, according to the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans, 311. the 
intelligible, of the Platonists, what meant 





Goodness of God, asserted 
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thereby, 335. &c. n. 2. Platonic no- 
tions and ideas clothed in the dress of, 
339. n. 6. existence of, proved by Plato 
from motion, 379, &c. n. 1. why the 
Platonists invented so great a number of, 
401. in note. the sun and stars held by 
Chalcidius in the rank of, 473. in note. 
the greater, supposed by the Greeks to be 
hostile to the inferior, 572. in note, the 
junior, fabrication of morta] bodies attri- 
buted to, by Plato, 624. Epicurus on the 
delightful abodes of, iii, 478. 


Good, and evil, all placed by atheists in the 


sense of pleasure and pain, ii. 569. 

, i. 311. regarded 
even by atheists as an essential attribute 
of the Deity, 316. preferred by some to 
knowledge and power, 311. &c. God a 
good and benign nature, and not, as the 
atheists suppose, affrightful and hurtful, 
ii. 569. &c. supposition that the perfec- 
tion of the divine nature consists not in 
goodness, justice, and wisdom, but chiefly 
in power, exploded and accounted worse 
than atheism, iii. 461. &c. 

Gottscheid (Joh. Christoph.) his German 
version of Fontenelle’s History of 
Oracles, iii. 25. in note. . 

Govern, to, signifies with the ancient philoso- 
phers the generation of all things from 
their first principle, i. 168. 

Government. See Providence. 

Greeks, the, supposed to have been taught 
the Trinity by Pythagoras, i. 41. most 
ancient philosophers of, thaterialists, 171. 
&c. Salmasius’ opinion on the religion of, 
174. &c. n, 10. whether represented by 
Plutarch as assertors of a two-fold God, 
352. n. 1. imported their literature and 
science from Egypt, 523. &c. n. 6. their 
philosophers, whether worshippers of one 
God, or chargeable with Spinozism, ii. 
142. &c. n. 10. in what sense they con- 
sidered the whole world to be the supreme 
God, 290. &c. whether their wise men 
held the same things concerning God as 
the Jews, 303. n. 3. the most ancient, 
regarded God as a tyrant and foe to 
the happiness of the human race, 571. 
&c, n. 2, in what manner holding 
God as envious they could at the same 
time admit his providence, ibid. in 
note, their datuévoy the supreme God, 
ibid. supposed the greater gods to be hos- 
tile to the inferior, ibid. 

Gregory (David), cited, iii, 480. n. 1. 

Gregory (Nazianzen), on the Holy Ghost 
bemg the soul of the world, ii, 346, in 
note. on the Arian heresy, 375. n. 10. on 
the nature of angels, iii. 371. in note. 

Gregory (Nyssen), on the Arian heresy, ii, 
375. in note, his distinction between es- 
sence and hypostasis in the Trinity, 432, 
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&e. n. 5. affirms the world to have been | Henads, Gods of the Platonic Trinity, ii. 


made for the sake of man, iii. 466.in note. 

Gregory (Thaumaturgus), whether an 
assertor of asubordination in the Trinity, 
ii, 417. 

Grew (Nehemiah), on an intermediate 
nature between body and spirit, i. 245. 
n. 4. 

Grotius (Hugo), asserts an agreement 
between the ancient Pagans and the 
Christians in the doctrine of the creation 
out of nothing, iii, 145. 146. his explica- 
tion of a passage of Daniel perstringed, 
ii, 309. n. 2. on Philo’s trinity, 323. in 
note. on the verses ascribed both to 
Euripides and Critias, 566. n. 6. on 
Christ's body after the resurrection, iii. 
334, in note. 

Gundlingius (Nic. Hier.), on Hippocrates’ 
views of Heraclitus, i. 155. n. 5. on the 
theogony of Hesiod, 158. n. 8. on Plato’s 
two souls of the world, ii. 380. n. 1. 

Guinea, a worshipper of one God, ii. 168, 














Habits, human, Philo’s threefold gradation 
of, ii. 328. in note. 

Ham and Noah, whether known to the 
Pagans, i. 572. &c. 

Hammon, i. 571. &c. 

Hansch (Mich. Gottl.), opinion of, on the 
argument demonstrating a God from his 
idea, iii. 50.n. 3. 

Happiness. See Felicity. 

Harduinus (Joh.), his Concilia cited, ii. 
424, n. 8, 436. n. 8. 

Harmony, a pre-ordained, iii. 374. &c. in 
note. 

Harpalus, prosperous villany of, i. 180. 

Harpocrates, the Egyptian symbol, signifi- 
cation of, i. 533. &e. 

Harvey, on the,generation of animals, i. 
240. n. 3. 

Haszeus (J.), on the age of Potamon, ii. 
232. in note. 

Heart, the, motion of, explained by Des 
Cartes from mechanical laws, i. 248. 

Heathens. See Pagans, 

Heaven, whether the soul of the world 
assigned to, by Aristotle, 1. 265. &c. n. 8. 
and earth, marriage of, what Hesiod 
meant thereby, 402. in note, the twelve 
parts of, assigned by the Egyptians to 
various rulers, 529. n. 1. 612. &c. in 
note, different from Olympus, ii. 231. n. 
3. a god, see Uranos. regarded by the 
Persians a3 Jupiter, 262. constitution of, 
rashly found fault with by the atheists, 
tii. 464. &e. n.7. 8. 

Hebrews. See Jews. 

Hecateus, on the great Pan, i. 579. &c. 

Hegesiac philosophers, held perfect felicity 
to be athing impossible, i. 125. n. 4. 

Hell-fire. See Fire. 


310. &c. 336. &c. 

Heraclitus, derived the origin of physical 
things from atoms, i. 32. n. 9. asserted a 
corporeal God, 91. regarded the matter 
of the whole universe as having existed 
from eternity, but the forms of things as 
created by God and sent into matter, 1)1. 
his corporeal God an understanding and 
all-epervading fire, 154. 202. n. 9. sup- 
posed all things to consist of fire and 
bodies, 161. opinion of, on the change of 
principles, 184. &c. n. 7. asserted a 
plastic nature, 197.&c. whether an atheist, 
202. n. 10. asserted two worlds, one 
eternal, the other changeable, 231. n. 
1. opinion of, on a plastic nature, ibid. 
whether considered by Plutarch as an 
assertor of a two-fold God, 350. &e. n. 8. 
opinion of, on the generation and cor- 
ruption of all things, iii. 103. &c. in note. 
his philosophy very obscure, ii. 26. &c. 
n. 7. 29. n. 1. his fate, 27. &c. n. 8. 
almost wholly devoted to the investigation 
of physical subjects, ibid. acknowledges 
one supreme God, 28. 135. n. 4. 145. in 
note. opinion of, on one God pervading all 
things, 248. &c. n. 3. rejects the immu- 
tability of the essences of things, iii. 543. 

Heraiscus, the Egyptian philosopher, ii. 173. 


Hermas, a Christian writer, enjoins all to 


believe in the doctrine of creation out of 
nothing, iii. 141. supposed the world to 
have been made for the church and the 
faithful, 467. n. 10. 


‘Hermes Trismegistus, authority of, i. 463. 


&e.n. 4. 469. &c. who meant by, 544, 
&c. n. 5. places one supreme God over 
the three principles, ii. 479. in note. tes- 
timony of, respecting the Egyptians 
believing in creation out of nothing, not 
to be regarded, iii, 186. &c. the different 
Hermes of the Egyptians, i. 544. &c. 
n. 5. 

Hermetic books, multitude of, their origin, 
i, 464.n. 4. authority of, 540. &c. 544. &c. 

Hermesianax, the poet, whether an assertor 
of one supreme God, i. 683. n. 8. ii. 
226. n. 8. 

Hermogenes, associates God and matter in 
ae construction of the world, i. 303. 
n. 7. 8. 

Herodotus, his theogony explained, i. 824. 
&c. accused and defended, 472. n. 2. 
relates that the Persians take the heaven 
for Jupiter, ii, 262. represents God as an 
envious and vexatious nature, 570. 

Heroes, of the Greeks, what meant thereby, 
i. 361. their rational souls supposed to 
ascend to God after death, but their 
sentient to depart to the shades, 285. 
&c. in note. alsoa kind of demons, iii, 
348. n. 5. 6. 
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Hesiod, his Chaos supposed to be water, i. 
40. Zeno, a commentator upon, ib. n. 3. 
asserted the generation but not the cor- 
ruption of all things, 164. &c. n. 8, 
religion of, impugned and defended, 158. 
n. 8. 176. n. 3. theogony of, explained, 
324. &c. 397. &c. n. 7. theogony and 
cosmogony with him one and the same, 
382. &c, n. 3. 622. what he meant by the 
marriage of heaven and earth, ij. 402. in 
note. explained, ibid. expounded the 
creation of the world by the generation 
and origin of the gods, 622. his theogony 
to be understood only of the inferior 
gods, 625. &c. whether he held one 
supreme God, 627. n. 1. opinion of, on 
the generation and corruption of all 
things, iii. 103. in note. whether an 
assertor of creation out of nothing, 163. 
&c. whether agrees with Moses on the 
origin of things, i. 629. &c. n. 5, affirms 
that God cannot endure the pride of men, 
li. 750. on the death of demons, iii. 
444, n. 3. 

H esus, or Aisus, Hesar, Esus, the unknown 
God of the Gauls, ii. 168. in note. 

Hetruscans. See Etruscans. 

Heumann (Christ. Aug.), on Potamon, 
li. 322. 


Hierocles, an enemy of the Christian reli- 


gion, accuses Christ’s disciples of false-. 
hood, and declares them to be rude and 
illiterate, i, 449, &c. professes one su- 
preme God, 453. his commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras chastised, 
ii. 14. &c. n. 2. his agreement with 
Christians in the doctrine of the lucid 
body, lii. 313. opinion of, on matter and 
creation out of nothing, 212. &c. on the 
mystic purgation of the Platonists, 272. 
n?1. a reading of, emended, ibid, on the 
. body of the soul;275. &c. his definition 
of man, ibid. and of angels, ibid. on the 
body of demons, 343. n. 6. 
Hieroglyphics, of the Egyptians, i. 535. &c. 
Hermes their inventor, 545. n. 5. sup- 
posed to have led to the Egyptian wor- 
ship of beasts, 611. in note. 


| Hilary, St. detracts from the glory and ma- 


jesty of onr Saviour by the inequality of 
the Father and Son, ii. 424. n. 8. opinion 
of, on the comparisons or similitudes of 
the Trinity, 427. in note. 

Hippasus of Metapontus, supposed God to 
be a most subtle and ethereal but intel- 
lectual matter pervading the whole world, 
i, 202. n. 10. 

Hippocrates, asserted a corporeal God, that 
is, an understanding and immortal fire 
pervading all things, i. 153. &c. n. 4. 
affirms nature to act for certain ends 


without consultation and ratiocination,. 


but subject to the will of the supreme 


being, 158. &e. n. 3. uncertain whether 
an atheist, ibid. n. 3. 4. whether favour- 
able to a plastic nature, 231. n. 2. his 
nature, what meant thereby, 260. n. 3. 
Hobbes (Thom. ), falsely denies that any of 
the ancients ever dreamt of an incor- 
poreal substance, i, 34. &c. n. 6. favours 
Democritic principles and at the same 
time holds a corporeal Deity, 106. n. 10. 
ii, 510. n. 3. whether he rejected a God 
from, his incomprehensibility, i. 108. n. 3. 
believes a God to be demonstrable from 
motion, 126. n. 6. maintains God to be 
corporeal, ibid. 200. n. 6. whether he 
held religion to be prejudicial to states, 
136. &c. n. 6. derives the morality of 
actions from the civil sovereign alone, 
and admits of no other conscience be-~ 
sides the public law, ibid. refuted by Dr. 
Seth Ward, 214. n. 5. a supporter of 
mechanical causes, 217. n. 6. derives un- 
derstanding and volition from matter, 
iii. 115. n. 1. admits of nothing besides 
body in the nature of things, 230, n. 4. 
adopts Plotinus’ opinion on the under- 
standing of God, ii. 341. n. 8. objects 
against a God the incomprehensibility of 
his infinity, 521. &c. n. 2.3. 4. 5. opi- 
nion of, on omnipotence, explained, 531. 
n. 5. on body and spirit, 555. n. 5. opi- 
nion of, on attributing senses to and 
knowing the nature of God, 556. n. 6. 
derives religion from the civil laws, 557. 
n. 7. whether he deduces it from fear 
and ignorance, 562. n. 12. whether he 
assigns the craft of law-makers as a third 
cause of it, 563. n. 2. discards justice 
and love from God, 577. and deduces his 
right of ruling and punishing from his 
irresistible power alone, ibid. whether he 
assigns a first cause and principle of 
motion, 587. &c. n. 8. against the ends 
and intention of things, 606. refuted” in 
committing religion to the civil sovereign 
alone, 638, &c. n. 8. opinion of, on de- 
moniacs, 651. n. 8. holds incorporeal 
natures to have originated from the ab- 
stract words of schoolmen, iii, 399. &c. 
n. 6. opinion of, that cogitation is nothing 
but local motion, refuted, 418. &c. on 
universals being nothing else but names, 
429. n. 8. on the difference between 
men and brutes, 438. his assertion that 
the atheists’ moral and civil doctrine is 
a new invention, disproved, 498, his pre- 
cepts on the origin of natural right re- 
futed, 499. &c. at variance with himself 
in the very elements of his philosophy, 
601. &c. n. 7. a summary of his disci- 
pline exhibited, ibid, Bishop Burnet re- 
specting him, ibid. his discipline un- 
favourable to the rights of civil sovereigns, 
503. &c. deprives scripture of all autho- 
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rity, ibid. in note. derives civil obligation | Htlsemann (Joh.), whether he affirms that 


from fear, 505, &c. Bishop Burnet on 
his doctrine of fate, 510. in note. re- 


God can perform things contradictory, 
ii. 536. in note. 


futed, 512. abrogates the exercise and | “YAn, meaning of, according to the ancients, 


authority of reason, 515. in note. an as- 
sertor of external morality, 528. 
Holy men. See Saints. 


iil, 124. in note. intended by them in the 
strict sense to denote indivisible matter, 
i. 53. in note. 


Homer, seems to have supposed water and | Hylopathic philosophers, the, accused of 


earth to be the first principles of things, i. 
172. n. 7. whether he held birds to be more 
ancient than Jupiter, 173. &c.n.9. 10.11. 
whether he acknowledged the omnipo- 
tence of God, 309. n. 10. theogony of, ex- 
plained, 324. &c. n. 1. said to have bor- 
rowed many things from Orpheus, 496. 
&c, n. 9. his gods all generated from Ju- 
piter and the ocean, 621. &c. whether he 
acknowledged one supreme God, 622. &c. 
his generation and origin of the gods the 
same thing as the generation and creation 
of the world, ibid. whether he agrees with 
the divine writer, Moses, on the origin of 
things, 629. &c. n. 5. doctrine of, on the 
_ nature of the soul, iii. 327. n. 2. testifies 
that the size, beauty and dignity of houses 
were with the ancients signs of power and 

‘ magnificence, 481. n. 3. asserts a two- 
fold soul in man, one rational the other 
sentient, 278. &c. in note. on the soul of 
Hercules in the infernal regions, 282. in 
note, defended against the sarcasms of 
Lucian, ibid. 

Homeomery of Anaxagoras, what meant 
thereby, 1. 31. ii. 30. is based upon the 
principle: nothing out of nothing, iii. 84. 
&c. agreement and disagreement between 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras respecting 
it, 403. 

‘Opotoborog, meaning of, according to Atha- 
nasius, li, 442. &c. 

Homoousians, the, were Anti-Sabellians, 
ii. 437, 

“Opoovotog, true meaning of, i. 437. mean- 
ing of, according to Athanasius, 442. &c. 

‘Opooverdrne in the Trinity, i, 434, whether 
this alone causes the Trinity to be one 
God, 446, : 

Horace, whether he acknowledged one su- 
preme God, i. 636. n. 7. 

Horus Apollo, i. 566. &e. n. 6. 7. 1: 

Houses, size, beauty, and dignity of, evi- 
dences with the ancients of power and 
magnificence, iii. 481]. n. 3. 

Huet (Pet. Dan.), asserts an agreement be- 
tween the ancient Pagans and Christians 
in respect to creation out of nothing, iii. 
146. &c. erroneously deems Plato an 
assertor of creation out of nothing, 170. 
on the matter of the junior Platonists, 
212. supposes Mercury to be the divine 
Moses, 298. in note. cited, ii. 426. n. 1. 
mistaken in his explication of Origen on 
the bodies of angels, iii, 347, &c, n. 4, 


atheism by Aristotle and others, and by 
others defended, i. 179. &c, n. 7. sup- 
pose Anaximander’s qualities to be gene- 

“rated from matter and corruptible, iii. 
403. &c. 

Hylozoists, the, who so called, i. 106. class 
of, described who attribute a plastic life 
to matter but without any animal sense 
or reflexive knowledge, 144. &c. this 
class not to be accounted atheists, 145. 
whether those Hylozoists who admit of 
no other substance in the world besides 
body and matter can be excueed from the 
imputation of atheism, 146. &c. n. 2, 
those who derive all things from a certain 
inherent life in matter, guilty of folly, ii. 
620. &c. refuted, iii, 405, &c. 454. See 
also Stratonic Atheism. 

Hymn of Cleanthes, ii. 117. 

Hypostasis, the second, of Plato’s Trinity, 
viz. mind or intellect, eternal, ii. 368. &c. 
371. &c. n. 7. Athanasius on the second 
hypostasis of the Trinity being that wis- 
dom by which God is wise, 373. n. 8. 
the third, or mundane soul of Plato, 
eternal, 388. n. 5, see also Mind. mean- 
ing of, in Plato's Trinity, see Platonic 
Trinity and Plato. the second, of the 
Trinity, agreement of Plato and Atha- 
nasius respecting, refuted, 386. n. 4. 
the second, of the Trinity, see Adyog, 
Son of God. the second, of the Trinity, 
Philo’s opinion thereon, 329. in note. 
392. n. 9. distinctive characters of the 
three Platonic hypostases, 393. the third, 
of the Trinity, see Soul of the World, 
Holy Spirit. on St. Cyril's and Theodoret’s 
distinction between essence and hypos- 
tasis in the Trinity, 419. n. 3. the third, 
of the Trinity, regarded as a certain 
middle or connecting link between the 
Father and the Son, 430. n. 4. difference 
between substance and hypostasis in the 
Trinity, 431. &c. or person in the Tri- 
nity, Athanasius’ and St. Cyril’s defini- 
tion of, 433. n. 6. the three hypostases 
or numbers of the Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans, whether three virtues of God, 
316. &c.n.4. See also Trinity, Person. 


JABLONSKY, on the religion of the Egyp- 
tians, i. 578. in note. 598. in note. 

Jamblichus, concerning Cheremon, i. 539. 
&e. n. 7. 8. on the religion of the 
Egyptians, 568. n. 2, 3. on the Egyptian 
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Trinity, 601. &c. n. 1. on the generation 
of the second God from the first, ii. 476. 
n. 7. on Philolaus being an assertor of 
creation out of nothing, iii. 168. doc- 
trines of the Egyptians not to be learned 
from him, i. 540. n. 9. iii. 188. 

Janus,a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 

e 209. &c. . 

Japanede, the modern, their opinion on the 
origin of things, i. 173. n. 8. whether 
assertors of creation out of nothing, iii. 
195. &e. 

Ideas, Plato’s controversy with the oppo- 
nents of eternal ideas and forms, iii. 228. 
n. 2.3. of Plato, whether different from 
the numbers of Pythagoras, ii. 41. n. 3. 
supposed to be the origin of all things, 
Al. &c. of Plato, the causes of all 
things, 350. whether there are ideas and 
notions in our minds of other things 
besides bodies, 515. &c. intelligible, what 
the ancients meant thereby, 41. clothed 
by the Platonists in the dress of persons 
and gods, 338. &c. n. 6. 341. n. 8. of 
Platoand the Platonists, whether natures 
generated from the divine intelligence or 
merely conceptions of the divine mind, 
351. n. 4. Plato’s reason for inculcating 
the eternity of, 353. in note. separated 
by Plato from the artificer of the world, 
402. &c. in note, See also Notion. 

Idea, innate, existence of God proved from 
the, by Des Cartes, iii. 37. &c. doc- 
trine of, impugned and defended, i. 319. 


n. 7. 

Idol. The EidéwAa of Democritus, what 
meant thereby, i. 28. n. 1. ii. 642. &c. 
n. 3, idolum sptcus, to what description 
of errors applied by Lord Bacon, 606. 
n. 2. what the ancients meant by EidwAoy, 
lil, 287. in note. 423, &c. n. 8. 9. 

Idolatry of the Pagans, opinion of the 
Jews thereon, ii. 179. &c. See Poly- 
theism. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, ch. 41. v. 25. of, ex- 
plained, i. 574. n. 7 

Jerome, St. on the Arian heresy, ii. 375. 
n.10. on God, 353. n. 5. 

Jesus, and the resurrection, preached by 
St. Paul, regarded by the Athenians as 
new gods, ii. 265. 

Jews, the, why forbidden to shave the 
beard and head, i. 361. n. 4. for the most 
part assertors of creation out of nothing, 
iii. 14]. opinion of, on the idolatry of 
the Pagans, ii. 179. on their agreement 
with the Pagans, 181. &c. n. 6. regarded 
by Strabo as naturalists, 26]. mystery of 
the Trinity sparingly imparted to, 313. 
styled by Chalcidius a holier sect, 463. 
&c. in note. intimacy of, with the 
Egyptians and Platonists, ibid. assign a 
twofold soul to man, vital and rational, 
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ibid. whether supposed the soul to be 
always clothed in a subtle and ethereal 
body, ili. 331. n. 5. opinion of, on demo- 
niacs, ii. 650. &c. 656. in note. of Alex- 
andria, imbued with the Platonic philoso- 
phy, 320. &c. n. 7. their Trinity, 321. &c. 

Ignorance of causes, held forth by ancient 
and modern atheists as the origin of re- 
ligion and God, ii. 561. &c. not religion 
but atheism the result thereof, 581. &c., 

Image. See Idol. 

Imagination, and cogitation, supposed to 
produce real and sensible objects, ii. 
641. n, 2. 

Immensity of God, what meant thereby, 
541, &e. n. 3. 

Immortal, on the signification of the word. 
See Death. sometimes denotes long 
duration, i. 398. in note. 

Immortality, of the soul, asserted by the 
most ancient philosophers, i. 38, &c. 
from the principle of reason, that nothing 
comes from nothing, or goes to nothing, 
68. the generation and corruption of the 
souls of men and animals denied by the 
ancients from the same principle, 66, 
asserted by Empedocles, 73. &c. whether 
overturned by the hypothesis of the 
souls of brutes being permanent, 79. &c. 
n. 2. whether to be deduced from the 
nature of the soul itself or from the im- 
mutable and perfect will of God, ibid. n. 
2. 3. Aristotle’s opinion thereon, 95. 
&e. n. 3. ii, 469. &c. n. 7. in what 
sense supported by the Italic and Py- 
thagorean philosophers, 162. Thales its 
first assertor, 179. &c. n. 8: held by the 
Egyptians, 527. &c. n. 1, 4. founded by 
the Pythagoreans upon the principle: 
nothing out of nothing, iii. 86. whether 
incompatible with the soul's materiality, 
110, &c. n. 9. attributed by Hen. Dod- 
well to the benefit of baptism, 326. in 
note. demonstrated from reason, 451. 
rejected by the Stoics, ii. 120. in note. 
proclaimed by St. Paul, 358. n. 7. 

Immoveable, whether or not any thing is, 
ii. 35. &e. n. 8. 

Immutable, whether or not any thing is, 
ii. 35. &c. n. 8. on the immutability of 
souls and minds, 353. &c. 

Impious, the, prosperous fortune of, ad- 
vanced as an argument against God and 
providence, i. 130. fallacy of this argu. 
ment exposed, ili. 468. &c. 

Impossibilities, whether God can perform, 
ii. 533. 

Incantations, origin of, ii. 653. &c. n. 2. 

Incomprehensibility of God, a handle to 
Atheists for rejecting his existence, i. 
108. n, 3. their objections exploded, ii. 
516. &c. in what sense God is incom- 
prehensible to us, 517. 
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Incorporeal, notion of, see ’Acwparog. 
used by some of the ancient philosophers 
not in our sense of spiritual and spirit, i. 
52. n. 7. things, whether we have con- 
ceptions of, iii. 63. &c. 

Indians, the, together with the Chinese, 
supposed to be colonies of the Egyptians, 
i, 545. &c. n. 5. whether they asserted 
creation out of nothing, iii. 197. &c. 
professors of one God, ii. 170. n. 8. 

Infinite, nature of, explained against the 
Atheists, ii. 526. &c. 540. &t. n. 3. the 
word differently applied by different 
philosophers, 45. &c. names infinite and 
eternal not mere sounds, but denoting 
divine perfections, 529, &c. whether 
there is in men a conception of an in- 
finite and perfect being, 537. &c. words 
finite and infinite, whether can be called 
absolutely positive or negative, 540. n. 
2. the mathematical or physical, 547. in 
note. See also Eternal. 

Infinity, of God, explained, ii. 528. &c. 
nothing else but perfection, 536. 539. &c. 
of God discarded by Aristotle, 92, n. 7. 
Atheists’ argument against God from, ex- 
ploded, 521. &c. whether this exception 
was known to the ancient Atheists, 524. 
&c. something infinite in duration or 
eternal, necessarily to be admitted, 926. 
there is in us no genuine phantasm of, 
527. whether Atheists endeavour to dis- 
prove a God from, 529. &c. n. 4. on the 
infinity of matter, 542. &c. in note. See 
also Eternity. 

Inscription, Saitan, regarded as a descrip- 
tion of the supreme Being, i. 576. &c. 
579. in note, 


Intellection, and volition, nature of, 
iii, 395. &c, See also Intelligence, 
Knowledge. 


Intelligence, and knowledge, in the proper 
sense denied to God by Hobbes, i. 127. 
n. 8. ii. 341. n, 8. 9. regarded as a sign 
of dependence upon something else, i. 
127. supposed by the Ionic sect to be 
nothing but a mere passion and accident 
of matter, 161. n. 5. on the origin and 
nature of, iii, 59. &c. n. 9. existence of 
God proved from, 60. &c. atheists’ 

_ arguments drawn from the nature of 
human intelligence and knowledge, re- 
futed, 65. &c, 

Intestinum cecum, the, utility of, in the 
human body, iii. 564. n. 5. 

Joachim (the Abbé), opinion of, on the 
Trinity, ii. 436. n. 8. 

Johannes Thessalonicensis, on the nature 
of angels, iii. 355. n. 4. holds the souls 
of men and angels to be wholly corpo- 
rea}, 381, n, 3. 

John, St, the evangelist, chap. xiv. 28 of, 
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explained, ii, 422. beginning of his gospel 
ascribed to a Platonist, 459. &c. chap. 
xiv, 2 of, explained, iii. 481. n. 3. 

Tonic sect, the, asserts matter devoid of life 
and understanding to be the first princi- 
ple of things, and therefore life and un- 
derstanding to be nothing but mere 
passions and accidents of matter, i. 161. 
n. 5. 164. &c. n. 3. whether to be 
reckoned among atheists, ibid. dis- 
tinguished by Aristotle into two classes, 
one asserting the generation but not the 
corruption of all things, the other main- 
taining that all things flow but that one 
alone remains out of which the rest are 
transformed, 164. &c. n. 3. their doc- 
trine difficult to be ascertained and de- 
termined, ibid. accused by Aristotle and 
others of atheism and by others defended, 
179, &c. n. 7, iii. 112. n. 10. opinion of, 
on the origin of the soul from matter, iii. 
262. n. 10. attribute all things to matter, 
ii. 29. &e. 

Jonsius (Joh.), on the age of Democritus, 
i. 13. n. 9. opinion of, on Philo’s philo- 
sophy, ii. 321. in note. 

Josephus (Flavius), whether the opinion 
of the Jews on idolatry can be ascer- 
tained from, ii. 181. n. 5. whether ac- 
cording to his testimony the wise men 
among the Greeks agreed with the Jews 
on divine matters, 303. n. 3. on de- 
moniacs, 650. &c. n. 7. 

Irenzeus, whether he asserted a subordina- 
tion in the Trinity, ii. 417. whether he 
supposed the soul to be always conjoined 
with a body, iii. 325, &c. whether he 
supposed three parts of a man, 327. &c. 
in note, 

Irhovius, De Palingenesia Veterum, i. 614. 
in note, 

Isidorus Pelusiota, on Philo’s Trinity, ii. 
323. in note. 

Isis, of the Egyptians, i. 353. &c. n. 2. a 
goddess of the Egyptians, 579. &c. n. 7. 
what signified thereby, 592. &c. n. J. 
603. whether the supreme Deity, ii. 202, 
n. 8. Isiac table, i. 537. n. 5. 547. in 
note. 

Italic philosophers. 
losophers. 

Ittig (Thom.), on the creation groaning 
and travailing, iii. 450. in note. 

Jude, St. the apostle, a passage of, ver. 6. 
explained, iii. 362. &c, n. 4. 

Julian, the emperor, the greatest opposer 
of Christianity, an unquestionable assertor 
of a supreme God, i. 453. &c. n. 7. 
opinion of, on the gods, ii, 232. 237. n. 


See Pythagorean phi- 


Juno; a name of the supreme Being, and 
denoting his energy as acting in the 
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lower parts of the world, ii, 150. n. 
8. 225. 

Jupiter, the word, used both physically and 
historically, i. 423. &c. Plato’s explica- 
tion respecting, 425. n. 3. excellent 
prayer to, 426. the word, whether de- 
rived from the Hebrew Jehovah, 428. n. 
6. origin of, ii. 152. &c. why called king 
and father of the gods, i. 629. n. 1. who 
he was, 629. n. 4. his Capitoline temple. 
See Temple. the supreme Deity not 
suffered to be so called by Lactantius 
and Origen, ii. 149. etymology of the 
name, 152. &c. n. 5. the Capitoline god, 
called Optimus Maximus, “ the Best, the 
Greatest,” 155, &c. what meant by his 
sending thunderbolts, ibid. on the origin 
and eternity of, 198. &c. Plato’s opinion 
thereon, 212. n. 10. notion of the word, 
implies the whole universe, 261. 

Justice, of God, i. 311. &c. and love, denied, 
to God, by Hobbes, who derives his right 
of reigning over and punishing men from 
his irresistible power alone, ii. 577. and 
goodness of God, not repugnant to each 
other, iii, 494. natural and artificial. See 
Right. 

Justin Martyr, whether he held a subordi- 
nation in the Trinity, ii. 417. 


Kempfer (Engelbert), on the religion of 
the Japanese, iii, 196. 

Keith (Geo.), on the resurrection of the 
dead, iii. 309. n. 10. 

Kidder (Rich.), on Philo’s Trinity, ii. 323. 
in note. 

King (Dr. Will.), makes the exercise of 
divine power and the communication of 
goodness to be the ends for which the 
world was created, iii. 487. in note. 

Kircher (Athanasius), vindicates the au- 
thority of Hermes Trismegist, ii. 470. 

Knowledge, see Intelligence, Cogitation, 
Reason, Intellect. all knowledge and 
cogitation considered to be nothing but 
the information in our minds of external 
things, and a passion proceeding there- 
from, i. 127. on the origin and nature of, 
iii, 60. &c. whether applicable to God, 
ii. 555. &c. n. 9. the atheists’ position 
that sense is the only knowledge, refuted, 
508. &c. whether those who maintain 
this are Atheists, 515, n. 8. and cogita- 
tion, nature of, not to be explained with- 
out a God, ii. 420. &c, 455, dignity of, 
much undervalued by Atheists, 429. 
differs from sense, 432. 

Kocpoxpdrwp, i. 566. n. 6. 

Koéopoe, ibid. 

Kihn (Joach.), his Observationes ad Laér- 
tium, ii. 575, n. 3. 

Kdptoc, whether a name given to the 
supreme Deity, 159, &c, n, 5. the form 
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of prayer: Kdpce tXinooy, derived from 
the Pagans, ibid. 


Labbe (Phil.), on the Abbé Arnaldus, ii. 
345. n. 1. 

Lactantius, whether he asserted that God 
made himslf, ii. 70. a&c. n. 1. thereby 
discards the eternity of God, ibid. does 
not allow the supreme God to be called 
Jupiter, 149. opinion of, on the multi- 
tude of gods, 274. &c. states the con- 
troversy between the Christians and Pa- 
gans on the ministers of God, 310. 
whether he believed in a subordination 
in the Trinity, 417. refutes the conceit of 
those who suppose the universe to have 
been made without any design, 593. n, 4. 
on the ethereal body of the soul remain- 
ing after death, iii. 320. in note. affirms 
the world to have been made for the 
sake of man, 466. in note. 

Ladder. See Scale. 

Laértius (Diogenes), testimony of, on the 
principal seat of the soul of the world, ii. 
290. n. 5. Gassendi’s and Meibomius’ 
explication of a passage of, 599. &c. n. 
10. on the idols or images of the ancients, 
iii, 423. n, 9. 10. 

Lamp (Fr. Adolph.), his explication of a 
passage of St. John xiv, 28, ii. 422. n. 7. 
on the whole creation groaning and 
travailing, Rom. viii, 19, iii, 450. in 
note. 

Language, the Coptic, contains more Greek 
than Egyptian words, i. 548. 

Lanovius (Fran.), excuses Robert Fludd, 
il. 348. in note. 

Lares, what meant thereby, i. 363. 

Latins, origin of the name, ii, 212. 

Latium, origin of the name, ibid. 

Laws, mechanical, all things in nature by 
no means explicable from, ii. 594. 606. 
614. &e., ste also Mechanical Necessity. 
on the morality of, see Morality. 
public law, according to Hobbes, the 
only conscience to be allowed in a com- 
monwealth, i. 136. n. 6. law of nature, 
see Right. 

Leibnitz (Gottf. Will.), opinion of, on the 
existence of God demonstrated from the 
idea, iii. 50. n. 3. answers the atheists’ 
question: why God did not make the 
world sooner, 491. n. 7. on the differ- 
ence of the Gallic and German religions, 
li. 167.n. 7. 

Leigh, iii. 284. in note. 

Lequien (Mich.), opinions on St. John 
xiv. 28, collected by him, ii. 422. n. 7. 
Letters, advantages and disadvantages of 

the invention of, i, 543. 

Leucippus, abuses the atomic physiology 
to the disproof of a God, i. 33. 91. &c, 
and Democritus, whether the first inven- 
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tors of this doctrine, 83. &c. n. 1. rea- 
sons why they introduced a new kind of 
atheism, 192. &c. 8 

Liberty of will, or free-will, Epicurus in 
defending, departs from the principles of 
his own philosophy, iii. 116. denied to 
God by Aristotle, ii. 92°n. 7. of souls 
and minds, ac¢ording to the Platonists, 
354. &c. cannot be solved by atheists, 625. 

Life, and death, regarded by the ancients 
as nothing more than an anagrammatical 
variation of matter, i.74. &c. see also 
Generation. derived from the fortuitous 
commotion of atoms devoid of all quali- 
ties, 119. &c. supposed to be no simple 
and substantial thing, but a certain ac- 
cident arising from the aggregation of 
atoms, which when. these are dissolved 
and disunited, utterly perishes and 
vanishes into nothing, 124. &c. entirely 
discarded by the atomic philosophers 
from body, 144, held by the Ionic sect 
to be a mere passion and accident of 
matter, generable out of it and corrupt- 
ible again into it, 161, n. 5. 162, n. 8, 
164, n. 3. whether there is a life without 
sense and clear consciousness, 246. &c. 
n. 8. this life held by the Egyptians and 
Indian Brahmins to be death, and death 
to be the true life, 528. &c. and mind, 
simple and primitive natures, iii, 421. 
cannot spring out of matter, 438. &c, 
and souls, held by the Pagans to be in- 
capable of being generated out of matter, 
but to be produced by God, 453. &c. 
life without a God is life without hope in 
the world, 494. &c., plastic, see Plas- 
tic Nature. a natural or plastic, but 
destitute of sense and reason, attributed 
by the Hylozoic and Stratonic atheists 
to matter, i. 144. &c. and by others, 145. 
n. 1. on the solitary life of God, ii. 309. 

Light, and darkness, supposed by Robert 
Fudd to be the first principles of things, 
i, 204. n. 1. 

Linus, inculeates that there is nothing 
which cannot be hoped for from the 
Deity, iii. 495. n. 9. 

Lipsius (Justus), mistaken in his interpre- 
hee of a passage of Seneca, iii. 158. 


c. 

Livy (Titus), testimony of, that all the 
Pagans worshipped one God, ii. 171. 

Locke (John), rejects innate ideas, or the 
innate knowledge of God, i. 321. &c. n. 
7. asserts the agreement of reason and 
faith in the doctrine of creation out of 
nothing, iii. 148. on the nature of space, 
232. &e. n. 7. 

Leefler (Fr. Simon), on the cayses of the 
creation of the world, iii, 488. in note. 
Loérsius (Joh. Christ.), on the bodies of 

angels, ii. 649, n, 6, arguments of, on 
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the bodies of angels, 368. &c, in note. 
on the nature and condition of the 
bodies of angels and good men, 377. in 
note. 

Aéyra, i, e. oracles, what meant thereby, i. 
490. n. 6. 

Adyog, the, see also Son of God, on the 
agreement of the philosophy of Julian 
and the later Platonists with the Chris- 
tian doctrine on the eternal genera- 
tion of, i. 453,° &c. n. 8. whether 
called by Asclepius the second God, 
557. &c. of Philo, the intelligible world, 
ii, 329. &c, in note. affirmed by some of 
the earliest Christians to be that wisdom 
by which the Father is wise, 341. n. 9. or 
eternal Word of St. John, in what sense 
understood by Amelius, 351. n. 3. origin 
of the expression that the Adyog, or, 
second Person of the Trinity is that 
wisdom by which the Father is wise, 
372. &c. n.8. the Adyoc, or Son of God, 
maintained by Arius to be a creature 
made in time, 439. Amelius on the in- 

carnation of, 458. &c. 

Longobardus, on the opinions of the Chi- 
nese, iii, 192, - 

Love, supposed to be the supreme Deity, 
i. 176, in what sense can be truly said 
to be the supreme Being and original of 
all things, 178. what kind of, described 
in Plato’s symposium, 177. n. 5. two- 
fold, terrestrial and celestial, the latter 
with the ancients a designation of the 
plastic power of nature, ibid. supposed 
to be the first principle of all things, 
176. &c. 400. &c. whether with the 
ancients one and the same with’ the 
spirit that according to Moses brooded 
upon the face of the waters, 402. &c. in 
note. ii. 12, the supreme Deity why so 
called, ii. 279. derived by Atheists from 
our imbecility and fear, 576. excluded 
from God by. Th. Hobbes, 577. not all 
the offspring of imbecility, as Epicurus 
thinks, iii. 486, | 

Lucian, his mockery of the Christian rites, 
ii. 192. n, 3. his sneers at Homer, iii. 282. 
in note. ; 

Lucretius, an assertor of fate, i. 1. solves 
the nature of sense from local motion 
alone, 12. n. 6. rejects God upon the 
principle: nothing out of nothing, 111.n. 
4. and from the doctrine, that there is 
nothing in the nature of things besides 
body and vacuum, 113. n. 10. holds 
atoms to be destitute of all quality, 139. 
n. 10. asserts the generation and cor- 
ruption of the world. 208. &c. makes 
fear and ignorance to be the causes of 
religion, ii, 564. &c. asserts a hidden 
fortuitous power in the empire of atoms 
that delights in humbling the pride of 
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men, 570. &c. on fear conjoined with a 
conscience of neglected duty, 574. on 
Epicurus’ declination of atoms, iii, 116. 
n, 3. opinion of, on fear being the origin 
of religion, ii. 581. &c. in note. denies 
the ends of things, 591. 603. &c. on 
Centaurs, Scyllas, Chimzras, not having 
existed from the beginning of the world, 
595. &c. n. 8 on the generation of 
animals and men, and the causes of their 
members, 611. &c. n. 4. rashly finds 
fault with the constitution of the heavens 
and the disposition of the equator and 
ecliptic, iii, 464. n. 6. on innumerable 
worlds, 480. &c. n. 2. 

Luke, St. the evangelist, chap. xxiv. 37. of, 
explained, iii. 332. n. 8. 
Lustrations and purgations among the an- 
cients, origin of, iii, 295. &c. in note. 
Lutherans, whether they assert that God 
can perform things impossible afid con- 
tradictious, ii. 536. in note. 

Lysis, a scholar of. Pythagoras, ii. 9. in 
note. 


Machiavel (Nic.), derives religion from 
fear and the craft of magistrates, ii. 567. 
in note. 

Macrobius, his interpretation of the three 
gods of the Capitoline temple, namely 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, ii. 151. n. 
10. the sun not held by him to be the 
supreme God, 162. &c. n. 1. his in- 
equality of the Trinity, 422. opinion of, 
on the generation, mutation, and cor- 
ruption of things, iii. 446, . 

Magians or Magicians, the Egyptian, on 
the miracles of, iii. 14. &c. in note. the 
Persian, whether according to Plutarch 
assertors of a twofold God, -i. 354. &c. n. 
6. held the world and the gods made at 
a certain time to be one and the same, 
383. acknowledged one supreme God, 
485. &c. whether they taught a twofold 
principle, ibid. why rejected all temples, 
statues, and images, ii. 297. held fire 
and water to be the images and symbols 
of God, ibid. 

Magic, defined by Plotinus to be friendship 
and discord, i. 250. n, 1. divided by the 
Platonists inte sorcery and theurgy, 443. 
n. 5. of Zoroaster, nothing else but the 
worship of the gods, 470. magical verses, 
origin of, li, 653, n. 2. 

Magistrate, the, see also Sovereign, Prince. 
religion and God derived from the 
crafty policy of, both by ancient and 
modern atheists, i ii. 557. n. 7. 563. &e. 
this conceit refuted, 625. &c. 635. &c. 
his interests and rights not prejudiced by 
religion, iii. 495, &c. 511. &c. the right 
of, derived from God himself, 509. &c. 

Magnitude, not truly and properly any 
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thing infinite, ii. 527. &c. 537. 539. &e. 
n. 1, 542. &c. in note. See also Space, 
Vacuum. 

Maillet, 6n the ancient religion of the 
Egyptians, i. 605. in note. 

Maimonides, on the soul in a state of 
felicity when freed from the body, iii. 
308. &c. n. 7. on the idolatry of the 
Pagans, ii. 183. &c. n. 8. 

Maitre (Le), assigns the creation and 
government of the world, men and brute 
animals, to certain demons or spirits, i. 
219. n. 9. 

Malebranche (Nic.), holds the saints to be 
the lawful possessors of the world, iii. 
467. n. 10. cited, i. 218. n. 8. 

Man, condition of, supposed to be inferior 
to that of brutes, i. 129. singular conceit 
of Anaximander respecting the origin of, 
188. held by Le Clerc to consist of three 
parts, 248, &c. n. 8. called a god, 373. 
n, 2. origin of, deduced by Plato and 
others from the stars and elements,'392. 
in note. the earth the original of, 402, 
&c. in note. this the opinion of Epicurus, 
ii. 622. Hierocles’ definition of, iii. 276. 
reason assigned by Epicurus. of the con- 
stant propagation of men and animals, 
ii, 599. n. 10. on the members of men 
and animals, see Member. Lucretius 
on the generation of men and the causes 
of their members, 611. &c. n. 4. absurd 
conceita of atheists respecting the origin 
of men and animals, 620. &c. neither 
the origin nor conservation of men ex- 
plicable without a God, 624. &c. whether 
supposed by Irenseus to consist of three 
parts, iii. 327. in note. Hobbes on the 
agreement and difference between men 
and brutes, 438. condition of, described 
by Pliny as worse than that of all other 
things animate and inanimate, 467. &c. 


n. ll. 

Manes, the, of the Latins, what they were: 
i. 361. 

Manetho, who meant thereby, i. 543. 

Manicheism, see also Principle. asserts 
a twofold principle, i. 329. &c. the 
Ethiopians infected with, ii. 167. n. 4. 
atheism preferred to, by Plutarch, 578. 

Manilius, whether an assertor of one su- 
preme Deity, i. 637. opinion of, on the 
origin of things, ii. 113. in note. 

Manilius Firmicus, an assertor of mathe- 
matical fate, i. 5. 

Manna, the food of angels, iii. 353. in note. 

Manners. See Habits. 

Marca (Pet. de), on the Arians being called 
Porphyriang, ii. 412. n. 5. 

Marcionites, tritheists, i. 328. &c. 

Marriage, of the gods and goddesses, re- 
jected by some of the Pagans, i. 506. &c. 
n. 6. of heaven and earth, 402.n.2. ~ 
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Mars, a name of the supreme Being, ii. 
225. &e. 

Marsham (Sir Joh.), on the Egyptian wor- 
ship of beasts, 1. 610. in note. 

Massuetus (Ren.), on Irensus’ doctrine of 
the nature of the soul, iii. 328. in note. 

Material philosophers, the, assigned only a 
material cause to matter, but not an 
efficient and intelligent one, i. 158. re- 
garded matter alone as necessarily and 
really subsisting from all eternity, and 
all other things as nothing else but its 
qualities and affections, ibid. excepted 
against by Aristotle for having assigned 
no cause of motion or of the great con- 
stancy and regularity of the mundane 
system, 159. their form of philosophy 
the oldest in Greece, 171. associate God 
and matter in the construction of the 
world, 300. not atheists, 304. &c. 

Mathematics, the pure, one of the three 
speculative sciences, ii. 89. 

Matrimony. See Marriage. 

Matter, on the eternity of, i. 300. &c. n. 
3. in what sense called immortal, infi- 
nite, and the governor of all, 184. 186. 
eternity of, asserted by the later Pla- 
tonists, 300. &c. iii. 214. &c. by the 
Stoics, iii, 82. n. 8. 109. &c. reasons 
why some believe this, 122. &c. origin 
of, according to the junior Platonists, 
216. &c. held to be eternal by Phere- 
cydes Syrus, ii. 3. eternal, whether 
associated by Timzus Locrus with the 
supreme Being, 54. &c. n. 6. cannot be 
infinite, 542. &c. in note. held to be 
eternal by atheists, i. 170. of the whole 
universe, regarded by Heraclitus and the 
Stoics as having been from eternity but 
the forms of mundane things as created 
and sent into it by God, 111. with a 
plastic power necessarily bound and con- 
nected with it by the law of fate, accord- 
ing to the ancient philosophers the 
original of all things, 56.n.2. and body, 
considered by Plato and Aristotle not to 
be one and the same, 88. n. 1. or a con- 
texture of atoms, sense, reason, and un- 
derstanding according to atheists the 
result of, 122. &c. a plastic life, but 
without sense and reason, by whom 
attributed to, 144. 147. n. 2. fortuitous 
motion of, without any directive prin- 
ciple, origin of all things derived from, 
by the Democritic atheism, 152. &c. 
endowed with forms and qualities, origin 
of all things derived from, by Aristote- 
lian and Anaximandrian atheism, 192. 
the first, said by Anaximenes to be air, 
and the original of all things, 187. and 
God, asserted by the Stoics to be the 
two first principles of things, 300. n. 2. 
and by others, ibid. n. 3. opinion of the 
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Tonic sect on, as the first principle of 
things, see Tonic Sect. sense and 
reason attributed to, by some atheists, 
204. regarded by some as ing life 
and reason, ii. 587. those refuted who 
educe all things from, iii. 305. &c. mind 
senior to and incapable of being generated 
out of, 435. &c. no life generable out of, 
437. &c. lives and souls regarded by the 
ancients as never generated out of, but 
all produced by the Deity, 453. the 
whole universe not composed of, 406. 
infinitely divisible, by whom believed 
and rejected, i. 29. &c.n. 5. see also 
Body. supposed by some of the ancients 
to be the only substance in the world, 
34. &c. from the principle that there 
cannot be any other substance in the 
world besides, the existence of a God 
denied, 113. n. 10. 117. &c. in a certain 
way a thing incomprehensible, ii. 518. 
supposed to be incorruptible, i, 124. &c. 
a twofold kind of, according to some 
ancient philosophers, one dissipable the 
other incapable of change, 52. &c. n. 7. 
God a servant to the necessity of, 7. &c. 
twofold, gross and subtle, iii. 110. &c. n. 
9. regarded by the authors of theogonies 
as the supreme Being, i. 162. a certain 
subtle, ethereal, and intellectual matter 
or fire, pervading the whole world, God 
supposed to be, 202. devoid of life and 
sense, called God by Anaximander, 184. 
can be moved by cogitation, iii. 493. n. 
8. meaning of the word, according to 
the ancients, 123. &c. in note. see also 
“¥An. corporeal and incorporeal, origin 
of the division of the ancients respecting, 
126. &c. in note. first, in what sense 
held by the ancients to be incorporeal, 
123. &c. in note. 

Maximus Martyr, deemed the author of the 
Dialogues of the Trinity, ii. 447. 

Maximus Tyrius, opinion of, on one God 
the creator of all things, ii. 138, &c. 
whether it can be proved from his testi- 
mony that the whole Pagan world be- 
lieved in one supreme God, 146. &c. 
n. 2. on Homer's philosophy, 225. 

Mayer (Joh. Fr.), on the fate of religions 
depending on the stars, iii. 27. n. 1. 

Mechanics. See Mechanical Necessity. 

Meibomius (Marc.), his explanation of a 
passage of Diogenes Laértius, ii. 599. 
n. 10. 

MeiZwy, implies superiority not only of 
nature and dignity, but of glory, splen- 
dour and felicity, ii. 423. in note. 

Melissus, whether to be ranked among 
‘physiologers, ii. 36. n. 8. his immoveable, 
incorporeal and infinite one and all, 44. 
&c. difference of opinion respecting his 
religion, 48. n. 6. 


IN DEX. 


Member, conceits of the ancient physio- 
logers respecting the causes of the mem- 
bers of men and animals, ii. 610. &c. 

Menander, whether an assertor of one su- 
preme God, i. 632. &c. n. 3. 

Mercury, of the Greeks, who he was, i. 543. 
&c. n. 56. aname of the supreme being, 
226. the guardian of highways and con- 
ductor of souls to the infernal regions, 
iii. 297. &c. in note. compared with 
Moses and our Saviour Christ, ibid. 

Metaphysics, one of the three speculative 
sciences, ii. 89. 

Merepuybxworc, or transmigration of souls, 
asserted by Empedoclies, i. 45. n. 5. 9. 
this dogma derived from the principle of 
reason: nothing out of nothing, 70. &c. 
into brute animals, expounded by some in 
a@ moral sense, ibid. n. 4. whether derives 
its origin from the doctrine of atoms or 
to be attributed to the ancient Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and oriental nations gene- 
rally, 71. &c. n. 9. believed in by the 
Egyptians, 524. &c. 529. &c. in note. 
and by the Pythagoreans, 531. &c. in 
note, into beasts, regarded as the origin 
of the Egyptian worship of beasts, 611. 
in note. asserted by Chalcidius, 470. in 
note. Pharisaic doctrine of, 650. n. 7. iii. 
445.n. 4. into beasts and plants, 286. &c. 
in note. 308. n. 5. 

Methodius, holds the soul to be corporeal, 
iii, 325. in note. explains a certain pas- 
sage of Origen on the bodies of angels, 
380. &c. 

Metrodorus, Chius, derives the origin of all 
natural things from atoms, i, 32. n, 2. 

Myrporarwp, God why so called, i. 635. 
iii, 162, 


Mexicans, the, professors of one God, ii. ]68. 

Middle, meaning of the word, explained, 
li. 430. n. 4. 

Mind, whether first ranked by Anaxagoras 
among the first principles of things, i. 181. 
n. 8. see also Novc. the second eter- 
nal hypostasis of the Platonic Trinity, 
i. 368. &c. n. 7. see also Hypostasis. 
regarded by Plato not as the first but as 
the second principle, 394. &c. all minds 
partake of one mind, iii. 71. of man, ac- 
cording to the Platonists absorbed by the 
Deity, ii. 520. n.10. and life, simple and 
primitive natures, iii, 421. &c. 

Minerva, or Athena, who meant thereby, 
i. 519. &c. n. 9. see also Athena. sig- 
nification of the name, 577. of Horace, 
who meant thereby, 636. &c.n. 7. un- 
derstood to be wisdom and a name and 
notion of one supreme Deity, ii. 150. 
n. 8. a name of the supreme Deity, 213. 
&e. n. 5. fable concerning, explained and 
refuted, 266. n. 6. the supreme Deity, 
why s0 called, 279. 
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Ministers of God, spoken of in Scripture, 
not to be regarded as gods, ii. 310. 

Miracles, of Vespasian, i. 441. &c. n. 4. iii. 
1. Apollonius compared to Christ for 
holiness of life and miracles, 437. 445. 
&ec. n. 10. iii. 1. &c. absurd to require 
that God should interpose upon every 
turn by miracles, 474. whether a demon 
can perform then, iii. 1. &c. 7. &c. n. 1. 
two kinds of, 4. of the whetstone, by 
Accius Navius, ibid. argument drawn 
from, how much it proves, ibid. &c. 
whether to be taken as certain signs of 
truth, 7. &c. n. 1. miracles of the 
Egyptian magicians, 15. in note. of Jesus 
Christ, 5. &c. : 

Mithras, a god of the Persians, i. 471. &c. 
n. 1.2. worship and mysteries of, 473. 
&e. n. 3. 

Mochus. See Moschus. 

Moderatus, asserted the same Trinity as 
the Pythagoreans, ii. 312. 

Molets (P. des), his Memoires de Littera- 
ture, li. 463, n. 5. 

Molinzus (Pet) on evils existing in opi- 
nion and fancy and not in reality, iii. 
469. n. 3. 

Monad, Monads, see Unities. according 
to Pythagoras the first principle of things. 
ii. 5. &c. of Pythagoras, whether God 
meant thereby, 9. &c. in note. 14. &c. 

Monarchians, the, affirmed God to be able to 
perform things impossible and contra- 
dictious, ii. 535. in note. 

Mono-ousios, Athanasius and St. Augustine 
on the word, ii. 442. &c. 

Moon, the, why represented with a triple 
face, i. 483. in note. opinion of Xeno- 
phanes on many suns and moons, ii. 23. 
n. 3. held by Xenocrates to be inhabited, 
ibid. and by Anaxagoras, 31. deemed 
by Plato a god, 68. ea 

Monster, Lucretius on Centaurs, Scyllas, 
Chimeras and other monsters not being 
in existence from the beginning of the 
world, ii. 595. &c. n. 8. 

Mopsvestenus (Theod.), i. 354. n. 4. 

Morality, of actions, according to Hobbes 
derived from the civil sovereign, i. 136. 
&c. on the eternal and immutable mo- 
rality of things, iii. 525. &c. external, 
assertors of, ibid. external, evil conse- 
quences of, 529. &c. external, refuted, 
and internal, established, 530. &c. ex- 
ternal, repugnant and contradictory to 
itself, 531. &c. internal, also in positive 
laws, 534. &c. 

More (Dr. Hen.), shows examples of things 
superior and contrary to mechanical laws, 
i, 220. n. 2. favourable to the argument 
for the existence of a God drawn from 
the innate idea, iii. 38. n. ]. supposes 
God not to differ from extension or 
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space, 282. n. 7. affirms that Pythagoras 
derived his doctrine from the Jews, ii. 16. 
n. 4, on the Pythagorean oath appealing 
to the name Jehovah, ibid. n. 5. 7. a 
Platonist, 415. n. 7. on Providence, iii. 
477. n. 8. 

Morhof (Dan. Geo.), his two dissertations 
De Divinitate Principum, i. 362. n. 7. 
on ‘the schoolmen making Aristotle an 
assertor of creation out of nothing, iii. 
183. 

Morneus (Phil.), supposes the Holy Spirit 
which brooded over the face of the 
waters to be the soul of the world, ii. 
345. nl. 

Mortal, on the signification of the word. 
See Death. 

Moschopulus, declares the mystery of the 
Pagan polytheism, i. 368. &c. . 

Moschus, called also Mochus, said to be the 
inventor of the atomic philosophy, i. 20. 
n. 1, 2. who he was, iii, 548. &c. 

Moses, the divine writer, not the same as 
Moschus, i. 21. n. 2. alluded to in the 
Orphic verses, 504. n. 10. his wisdom, 
524. supposed to have learnt the doc- 
trine of creation out of matter from the 
Egyptians, iii. 142. held by Strabo to be 
a naturalist, ii. 261. quoted by Chalcidius, 
465. in note. 

Mosheim (J. L.), conjectures and views of, 
respecting the whole of Anaximander’s 
philosophy, i. 189. &c. n. 10. dissertation 
of, on creation out of nothing, iii. 140, 
&c. on the body of the soul, 276. &c. 

Motion, nature and origin of sense solved 
by atheists from the laws of, i. 12. 28. 
&c. from the principle no motion without 
a mover atheists reject a perfect cogi- 
tative and thinking Being as the cause of 
all things, 126. &c. laws of, according to 
Des Cartes, 224, &c. n. 3. whether they 
are a plastic nature, ibid. arguments of 
Zeno against, ii. 48. n. 7. iii. 92. n. 9. 
eternal laws of, Des Cartes censured for 
referring all things to, ii. 34. n.5, Plato’s 
doctrine concerning, 84. &c. the Deity 
supposed by Hobbes to be demonstrable 
from, i. 126. n. 6. Aristotle’s doctrine 
concerning, ii, 83. &c. in a certain way a 
thing incomprehensible, 518. on the cause 
of, 586. &c. not essential to all matter or 
body, ibid. no cause of, assigned by De- 
mocritus and others, 587. &c. n. 6. Epi- 
curus’ opinion on the cause of, 588. 
Empedocles on God being the cause of, 
589. n. 10. argument of atheists bor- 
rowed from the nature of, iii. 413. &c. 
Cartesian hypothesis concerning, 414. 
held by Aristotle and the junior Pla- 
tonists to be eternal, ibid. n.2. all springs 
from an intelligent cause, 415. &c. ex- 
istence of a Being endowed with an in- 
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herent faculty of moving maintained 
against atheists, 422. &c. phenomenon 
of, cannot be solved by atheists, 420. 

Mover, a first cause or, and consequently a 
God, denied by atheists, i, 125. &e. a 
first, what supposed to be by Aristotle; 
158. n. 10. the supreme God held by 
Aristotle to be the first mover of all 
things, 11. 82. &c. 

Music, demons and diseases expelled by, ii. 
654. in note. 

Mysteries of Mitbras, i. 473. &c. n. 3. the 
Pagan, origin of, 608. &c. in note. the 
Grecian, origin of, iii. 295. &c. in note. 

Mystics, the, educe the origin of our souls 
from the soul of thejworld, and call them 
portions of the divine essence, ii. 415. 
n. 6. 

Mythology, of the poets, iii. 293. &c. in 
note. to be explained from ancient his- 
tory, ibid. 


NacHMANIDES, on the angelical body of the 
soul, iii. 315. 

Natalis Alexander, ii. 436. n. 8. 

Naturalism. See Deism, Spinozism, One, 
All, Pantheism, the World Ggd, God 
all things. 

Naturalist, see also Deist. whether to 
be regarded as an Atheist, i. 101. &c. 
n. 1, whether Pythagoras to be reckoned 
one, 41. n. 5. or Empedocles, 42. &c. 
50. n. 3. or Thales, 41. n. 4. 180. n. 3. 
7. 8. the Pagans were so, ii. 259. 

Nature, what atheists mean by the word, 
i. 138. &c. with Democritus nothing but 
a mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
with Strato a certain power and interior 
life in matter, 148. what the Stoics mean 
by, 195. n. 9. a twofold meaning at- 
tached to the word, both by atheists and 
Theists, 207. a twofold, supposed by the 
ancient philosophers, one passive bulk, 
the other an active power, iil. 393. &e. 
Proclus’ description of, ii. 619. eternity 
and immutability of the natures of things 
defended by Des Cartes and deduced 
solely from the divine will, 532. &c. n. 7. 
the whole nature of things supposed by 
Heraclitus and Zeno to consist of bodies, 
i. 160. &c. and by atheists, 199. &c. a 
self-existent, the first original of all things, 
assigned, 296. &c. supposed by Hippo- 
crates, Plato, and Aristotle to act for 
certain ends, though without consultatior. 
and deliberation, but subject to the will 
of the supreme Deity, 153. &c. all the 
order and harmony of, deduced by Aris- 
totle from the supreme Deity the first 
mover of all things, ii. 85. &c. and 
‘God, whether one and the same, see 
World, Naturalism. the. supreme Deity 
worshipped in the things of, 260. &c. on 
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the personification of the things of, see 


. Person. an incorporeal nature or sub- 


stance, see Substance, Spirit. 

A Plastic nature, see alao Plastic Life. 
and chance, the original of all things de- 
duced by Strato from a mixture of, 148. 
&c. 194. &c. wholly devoid of reason and 
sense, 193. &ec. all things subjected to 
the fate of, 194, held by the Stoics to be 
most intimately connected with God, or 
that nature which is diffused through the 
whole universe, 195. &c. n. 9. the opi- 
nion of Heraclitus on, 197, n. 2. and of 
Boethus, 198. a copious digression con- 
cerning, 217. ‘&c. whether one and the 
same with Des Cartes’ mechanical laws, 
221. &c. n. 6. or with the nature incul- 
cated by Aristotle, 226. &c. or with 
Plato’s soul diffused through the whole 
universe, iii. 484. &c. n. 8. a vegetative 
soul supposed to be nothing else than, 
232. not an occult quality, but the only 
intelligible cause of the order and beauty 
of the universe, 234. &c, true notion of, 
according to Aristotle, 235. superior to 
human art, 236. &c. and at the same 
time inferior, 239. &c. different from the 
divine art, 230. acts artificially for cer- 
tain ends, yet devoid of all counsel or 
reason, 239. &c. compared with the 
instincts of brutes, 243. &c. the energy 
of, may be called cogitation, 244. &c. 
acts neither by knowledge nor fancy, but 
fatally, magically and sympathetically, 
249. not God but a low and imperfect 
creature, 250. the same as a vegetative 
life, inferior to the sensitive, 251. incor- 
poreal, 252. a soul of an inferior order, 
255. Aristotle's opinion respecting, ibid. 
&c. n. 6. also in animals, 258. &c. as- 
serted by the best philosophers of all 
ages, 226. whether by Empedocles, 228, 
&ec. n. 7. or by Heraclitus, 231. n. 1. or 
by Hippocrates, Zeno, and the Stoics, 
ibid. n. 2. why devised by the junior 
Platonists, 248. n. 8. possibly one be- 
longing to the whole terraqueous globe, 
271. the notion of, perverted by atheists, 
272. whether to be taken as a safe middle 
between those who refer ‘all things to 
mechanical laws, and those who suppose 
God to do all things immediately, ii. 606. 
that God does not do all things imme- 
diately without the intervention of, proved 
from the slowness in the generation of all 
things and the bungles visible in the 
world, i. 223. 226. n. 3. directed and pre- 
sided over by God, 223. &c. a subser- 
vient minister to divine Providence, iii. 
484. its opponents too favourable to me- 
chanical precepts and laws, and closely 
allied to atheists, i. 217. whether they 
are obliged to acknowledge either a me- 
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chanical necessity or the fabrication even 
of the meanest animals immediately by 
God, 218. &c. n.8. Anaxagoras accused 
of atheism by Aristotle for rejecting, 232. 
&c. n. 5. and by Plato, 233. n. 6. 7. as- 
sertors of, under a prejudice of atheism 
among the vulgar, 234. 

Necessity, fatal, see Fate. of God and the 
world, asserted by Aristotle, i.93. &c. n. 7. 

Necessity, mechanical, see also Law. 
whether the opponents of a plastic nature 
are obliged to acknowledge either this or 
the fabrication of all things immediately 
by God i. 218. &c. n. 8. doctrine of, no 
less irrational than impious, 220. Des 
Cartes censured for referring all things to 
the eternal laws of, ii. 34. n. 5. 

Necessum intestinum, the same as interior 
necessitas, i. 3. n. 1. 

Needham, (Pet.), emends a reading of 
Hierocles, iii. 272. n. 1. 

Neith, an Egyptian goddess, explanation of 
her worship, i. 577. &c.n. 7. See also 
Minerva. 

Neptune, origin of the name, i. 520. &c. a 
name of the supreme Being, ii. 223. n. 3. 

Nestorius, accused of idolatry, ii. 485. &c. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), asserts creation out 
of nothing to be consistent both with right 
reason and faith, iii, 148. &c. disciples of, 
suppose God not to be different from 
extension or space, 232. n. 7. an indefati- 
gable explorer of nature, ii. 584. in note. 
cited, 480. ? 

Nicene Fathers, whether they held the 
Holy Spirit to be a person and God, ii. 
416. n. 8. used the word substance as 
synonymous with essence, 432. n. 5, 
Petavius on their Trinity, 436. their 
Trinity different from the Sabellian and 
Arian, 445. &c. 

Nicolai (Henr.), rejects the resurrection of 
the dead, iii. 310. n. 10. 

Night, the original of the gods, see Theo- 
gony. the first principle of all things, i. 
398. &c. 

Nigrisolius, an Italian, his fancy of a lumen 
seminale refuted by Antonio Conti, i. 
218. n. 8. . 

No, a city of Egypt, i. 575. 

Noah, and Ham, whether known to the 
ancients, i. 572. 

Noepdc, meaning of the word, iii. 372. in note. 

Noes, gods of the Platonic Trinity, ii. 311. 
&c. 336. not asserted by the genuine dis- 
ciples of Plato, 361. &c. 

Nonrdc, meaning of the word, iii. 372. in 
note. 

Noos, the supreme God so named, ii. 54, 
&e. 

Nothing, can come from nothing, nor go to 
nothing: this principle of reason how 
understood by the ancients, i. 59, &c, 
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n. 6. the origin of the atomical physiology | Obligation, derived by Hobbes from utility, 


deduced from it, 59. &c. what philoso- 
phers built their physical philosophy 
upon it, ib. and 61. &c. n. 8. led to the 
doctrine of incorporeal substances, 66, 
and of the immortality of the soul, 68. 
&c. from the same principle the genera- 
tion and corruption of the souls both of 
men and animals denied by the ancients, 
69. led them to hold the pre-existence 
and transmigration of souls, 70. the 
existence of God denied from it, by 
Lucretius and others, 110. what doc- 
trines i¢ supplied to the Pythagoreans, 
163. &c. and to Anaxagoras, 168. in 
what way attempted to be impugned by 
the physiologers introduced by Aristotle, 
166. n. 6. creation out of nothing, see 
Creation. this principle the foundation of 
the atomic physiology, iii. 83. answer to 
the exceptions of atheists borrowed from 
it, 85. &c. in what sense an axiom of 
unquestionable truth, 79. é&c. 90. false 
sense of the same principle, 91. &c. Le 
Clerc’s observations against those who 
deny that any thing can be made’ out of 
nothing, 133. &c. meaning of the word 
nothing according to the ancients, 124. in 
note. explication of the phraseology : 
nothing can come out of nothing, 133. 
meaning of the word, according to Plato, 
124. in note, 180. &c. matter called 
nothing by Robt. Fludd, 182. 

Notions, universal, rejected by atheists, iii. 
60. &¢. See also Innate Idea. 

Nove, in what sense called God by the 
ancients, ii. 88. the second God of the 
Platonic Trinity so called, 311. &c. see 
also Mind. of which Plato speaks in his 
Philebus, not a person, but a mental 
notion and virtue, 386. n. 4. signifies 
with Plato the reasoning faculty, 408. 
n. 2. with Aristotle the rational soul, iii. 
470. n. 7. ; 

Novatian, on the Holy Spirit, iii. 337. n. 10. 

Number, the ternary, of the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, what meant thereby, i. 
316. & n. 4. on the numbers of Py- 
thagoras, ii. 5. &c. whether the numbers 
of Pythagoras and the ideas of Plato not 
different from each other, 4]. n. 3. 
numbers and ideas the original of all 
things, ibid. &c. the ternary, regarded by 
the Pythagoreans as sacrosanct and full 
of mystery, 313. 

Numenius, asserts a twofold principle, i. 
$44. in note. holds the same ‘Trinity with 
the Pythagoreans, ii. 312. on the world 
being the third God, 318. 

Nyeus (Steph.), on Philo's Trinity, ii. 823. 


Oath, of Plato, ii. 308. of 


Pythagoras, 14. 
&e.n. 5. 7. oreeaney ; 


ii, 636. n. 6. 7. civil, derived by atheists 
and Hobbes from fear, altogether weak, 
505. &c. with note. 

Ockham, an assertor of external morality, 


iii. 529. 
Ocellus Lucanus, his god, ii. 53. &c. 


Olearius (Gottf.), on Potamon, ii. 322. note. 

Olympus and heaven, not one and the 
same, li. 231. n. 3. 

Omnipotence, possibility of, denied, i. 108. 
&c. n. 3. belongs to the idea of God, 307. 
&c. whether acknowled by the 
Pagans, 309. n. 10. whether capable of 
creating infinite space, ii. 527. &c. n. 1. 
the irresistible, of God, regarded by 
Hobbes) as the sole foundation of his 
right of ruling and punishing, 577. &c. 
n. 5. of God, defended against atheists 
and their arguments refuted, 531. &c. 
n. 5. cannot perform contradictories, and 
change truth into falsehood, 532. &c. 
iti. 3). &c. with notes. an omnipotent 
being demonstrated from the nature of 
knowledge, 61. &c. the doctrine that the 
perfection of the divine nature consists 
chiefly in, and not in goodness, holiness, 
justice, and wisdom, exploded and pro- 
nounced worse than atheism, 461. &c. 

Omnipresence of God, what meant thereby, 
tii, 137. 

“Ov: rd dy and ré ps7) 8», meaning of these - 
words explained, iii. 152. &c. 

Onatus, his opinion on God, ii. 57. 

One and all, the phrase, denoted with some 
of the ancients the supreme God, with 
others matter, ii. 88. &c. See Spinozism, 

Oracles, the Sibylline, i..463. &c. of Jupiter, 
and Apollo, 469. &e. n. 1. of Zoroaster, 
487. &c. 492, n. 4. on the defect of, 584. 
the Chaldaic, on the second hypostasis of 
the Trinity or mind, sense of, ii. 385, 
n. 2. two kinds of, some possible to pro- 
ceed from angels, others from God alone, 
iii, 12. &c. with note. of Scripture, far 
superior to all others, 23. &c. with note. 
of Scripture, demonstrate a God, ibid. 

Origen, addicted to astrology, i. 5. n. 10. 
held the pre-existence of souls, 72. n. 8. 
iii. 90. n. 7. an assertor of the eternity of 
the world, i. 418. in note, origin of the 
same, 531. does not allow the supreme | 
God to be called Jupiter, ii, 149. his in- 
terpretation of the fable of Minerva, 266. 
n. 6. his refutation of the tropological 
interpretation thereof, 267. on the Chris- 
tian Trinity, 342. &c. on the soul of the 
world, 344. &c. on the immutability and 
free-will of the minds and souls of the 
Platonists, 353. &c. sentiments of, on 
souls, 354. &c. St. Augustine on his 
mutable felicity of souls after death, 358. 
commends Plato's Trinity, 878. in note. 
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whether held a subordination in the | Oromasdes, a god of the Persians, 474. &c. 


Trinity, 417. rejects creation out of 


in note, 482, n. 9. 


nothing, iii, 142. on the ethereal body of | Orosius (Paulus), his opinion on the origin 


the soul remaining after death, 319. n. 
5. opinion of, on the body of souls, 328. 
&c. on Christ’s body after the resurrec- 
tion, 332. and note, num. ITI. attributes 
bodies to angels, 346. &c. n. 4. on the 
nature and food of angels, 349. &c. on 
the bodies of human souls after death, 
374, &c. 378. n. 6. a passage of, ex- 
plained, 379. on the corporeal god of the 
Stoica, 404, n. 10. on the divine goodness 
and wisdom, 462. &c. on providence, 483. 
on unextended natures, 247. 

Origin, original, see also Creation, a three- 
fold, of all things, i. 4. monad, number, 

_ idea, friendship, discord, the origin of all 
things, see Monad, Number, Idea, 
Friendship, Discord. of all things, re- 
duced by the ancients to two principles, 
namely matter and an active power 
inherent in matter and necessarily asso- 
ciated therewith by the will of fate, 55. 
&c.n. 2. of all things, derived by Demo- 
critic atheists from the fortuitous con- 
course of irrational and senseless atoms, 
138. &c. derived by Strato not from the 
fortune and chance of Democritus, but 
from a certain mixture of chance and a 
plastic power in matter, 148, &c. ac- 
cording to the material philosophers, 
see Material Philosophers. supposed by 
Thales to be water, 39. opinion of the 
Stoics on, 57. &c. supposed to be matter, 
see Matter. to be fire, see Fire. to be 
water, see Water. to be air, see Air. to 
be earth, see Earth. held by the Anaxi- 
mandrian atheism to be matter endowed 
with forms and qualities, 191. &c. by 
Robt. Fludd to be light and darkness, 
204. n. 1, whether deduced by the Py- 
thagoreans from atoms, 164. n. 1. sup- 
posed to be earth and water, 172. n. 7. 
whether friendship and discord held by 
Empedocles to be two principles, one the 
origin of all good, the other of all evil, 228. 
&c. n. 7. night, love, chaos, the original 
principle of things, see Night, &c. of all 
things, substance of the ancient doctrine 
on the gods and, 401. &c. whether 
Homer and Hesiod agree with the divine 
writer Moses respecting, 629. &c. n. 5. a 
middle course to be observed between 
those who derive it from God and from 
nature, ii, 606. &c. and generation of all 
things, opinions of the ancient philoso- 
phers respecting, explained and _ illus- 
trated, ili. 152. &c. opinion of the Py- 
thagoreans on the origin, change, and 
destruction of things, 445. &c. 

Orobio (Isaac), on creation out of nothing, 
iii, 149. n, 8. 


of polytheism, ii. 244. 

Orpheus, his opinion on love, i. 400. ii. 12. 
&c. n. 10. holds night to be a first prin- 
ciple, i, 358. n. 9. a worshipper of one 
God, 493. &c. 501. &c. 621. whether he 
ever existed, 493. n. 1. 499. n. 4. his 
poems, 493. &c. 499. n. 4. 502. &c. n. 
10. a polytheist, 500. whether agrees 
with Moses on the origin of the world, 
502. &c. n. 9. opinion of, on God and 
the world, 506. 515. &c. his Trinity, 509. 
&e. ii, 13. &c. n. 10. 4. 312. holds God 
to be all things, i. 511. &c. 515. &c. n. 1. 
whether acknowledged creation out of 
nothing, 162. 

Orus,a god of the Egyptians, i. 606. &c. note. 

Osiris, the Egyptian, what meant thereby, 
346. &e. n. 7. 352. &c. n.-2. and Serapis, 
whether one and the same god, 592. &c. 
595. &c. n. 2. 4. 600. &c. n. 1. allego- 
rical signification of, 603. ii. 270. whether 
the supreme God, ii. 270. &c. n. 8. in- 
scription respecting, ibid. in note. . 

Osius, a Christian, ii. 464, in note. 

Otto (Everard), iii. 297. 

Oudinus (Casimir), on Arnaldus an abbot of 
the twelfth century, ii. 345. n. 1. 

Ovid, his theogony, i. 393. &c. whether he 
acknowledged one supreme God, 635. 
&c. opinion of, on the generation, change 
and corruption of things, i. 77. n. 7. iii. 
157. 445. on the origin of all things, i. 
393. on the separation of the soul from 
the body after death, iii. 285. in note. 

Odpavdc, in Aristotle denotes the whole 
world, ii. 86. &c. 

Ovcia, meaning of the word, ii. 79. n. 10. 
on the distinction of St. Cyril and 
Theodoret between odcia and urdoracic 
in the Trinity, 419. n. 3. See also 
Essence, Substance. 


Pagans, the, invoked the agsistance of the 
godsin all their enterprises, i. 107. whether 
they acknowledged the omnipotence of 
God, 308. &c. n. 9. 10. believed in one 
supreme God and several inferior gods, 
435. &c. 453. &c. religion of, and Chris- 
tianity, agreement between, attempted to 
be proved by many Christians, 463. n. ]. 
2. whether acknowledged creation out of 
nothing, ii. 143. &c. whether Noah and 

. Ham were known to them, i. 573. &c. 
regarded inanimate things as true gods, 
ii. 78. n. 8. the modern, worshippers of 
one God, 168. &c. whether worshippers 
of one God or imbued with Spinozism, 

- 142. &e. n. 10. the vulgar, whether wor- 
eshippers of one God, 143. &c. 157. &c. 
borrowed many customs and doctrines 
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from the Christians, 191. in note. the 
more polished, of the present day, pro- 
fess one God, 170. n. 8. on their custom 
of pereonifying the things of nature, 247. 
&c. were naturalists, 269. &c. why they 
worshipped God in his works, 252. per- 
sonified and deified the affections of 
things, virtues and vices, 264. the vulgar 
as well as wise, really worshipped one 
supreme God, and many made gods the 
curators of human affairs, 305. &c. their 
Trinity, how excused by St. Augustine, 
317. Pagan and Christian, ambiguity of the 
words, removed, 463. in note. reconcilia- 
tion of, with Christians, attempted by 
some writers, 462, &c. are said by Ire- 
nus to have worshipped one God, 483. 
taught that lives and souls cannot be ge- 
nerated out of matter, but are all pro- 
duced by God, 453, &c. See also Pagan 
Religion. - 

Palamites, held a twofold world, visible and 
invisible, i iii. 143. 

Pallas, of Horace, who meant thereby, i. 
636. &c. n. 7. 

Pan, playing upon the pipe and in love 
with the nymph Echo, what the ancient 
mythologists represented thereby, i. 242. 
n. 5. signification of, whether a designa- 
tion of the supreme God, 582. &c. ii. 
208. n. 4. on his death, i. 584. &c. n. 6. 
origin of the name, ii. 261. 

Panathenaics, the great, i. 578. 

Pantheism. See One, All, Spinozism. 

Tavroxparwo, i. 566. &c. n. 6. 1. 

Papacy, supports transubstantiation by the 
doctrine that God can do impossibilities 
and contradictories, i ii. 534. n. 9. doctrine 
of, on angels, iii. 355. 

Pappeus, a Scythian God, i. 422. n. 5. 

Paracelsista, the, revived the ancient doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost being the soul of the 
world, ii. 348. in note. 

Parker (Dr. Samuel), rejects the argument 
for the existence of a God borrowed 
from the innate idea, iii. 38. n. 1. opinion 
of, on the pagan worship of one God, ii. 
143. in note. an anti-Platonist, 415. n. 7. 
an opponent of Lord Bacon, 608. n. 6. 


Parmenides, acknowledged a God distinct. 


from the corporeal world, i. 42. whether 
he called God the crown, 314. n. 8. his 
supreme God, one and all, or the uni- 
verse, immoveable and immutable, ii. 35. 
n. 6, 41. devoted to metaphysics and 
‘physics, ii. 36. n. 8, 42. &c. n. 5. whe- 
ther the notion of eternity which removes 
all succession of time was known to him, 
ibid. in note. whether imbued with Spi- 
nozism and atheism, ibid. &c. in note. 
why he called God the crown, 44. in 
note. whether meant by the one and all 
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note. why atdigned a spherical form to 
his universe, 46. in note. in what sense 
called God finite and determined, 47. 
&c. n. 6. whether a professor of one God ; 
144, in note. held the same Trinity as 
the Pythagoreans, 312. his Trinity not to 
be determined from Plotinus, 409. n. 4. 

Paul, St., the apostle, opinion of, on the 
religious worship of the Pagans, ii. 188. 
&c. a passage of, 2 Tim. i. 10. explained, 
858. n. 7. proclaims the return of our 
bodies to life and the immortality of the 
soul, ibid. explained in Colossians i. 12, 
iii, 312. n. 3. explained in Romans viii. 
11, 338. in note. in 2 Corinthians, v. 
1, 5. 339. in note. in Romans viii. 19. 
446. &e. n. 5. 

Pausanias, on the Sibyls, i. 468. &c. 

Penates, the Capitoline gods so called, ii. 151. 

People, pagan common, or vulgar, whether 
worshippers of one God, ii. 143. &c. 156. 
&c, deluded by the more intelligent with 
lies, superstition, and fables, 300. &c. n. 2. 

Peplum, what meant thereby and why 
made use of, i. 578. 

Pererius (Bened.), asserts the agreement of 
reason and ait in the doctrine of crea- 
tion out of nothing, iii. 148. 

Perfection, the idea of, whether innate in 
us, li. 537. &c. n. 1. lesser perfections 
may spring from greater, but not greater 
from lesser, iii. 56. &c. perfections of all 
things, in what manner contained in God, 
134. &c. infinity and perfection, one and 
the same, ii. 539. n. 1. perfections of 
God, see Attributes of God. doctrine 
that the perfection of the divine nature 
consists not in goodness, holiness, justice, 
and wisdom, but in power only, exploded 
and accounted worse than Atheism, iil. 
461. &e. 

Perichoresis, of Athanasius in the Trinity, 
i. 454. &e. 

Peripatetic Atheism. See Anaximandrine 
Atheism. 

Peripatetics, hold nature and fate to be one 
and the same, i. 249. &c. n. 10. opinion 
of, on matter, iii. 123. &e. n. 4. 

Persians, the ancient, tritheists, i. 328. &c. 
assertors of a twofold God, 354. &c. reli- 
gion of, ibid. &c. n. 4. their sect of Dual- 
ists, ibid. their religion and gods, 470. 
&c. generally worshipped the sun, 471. 
n. 7. why had no temples, 475. in note 
num. III. and ii, 297. their Trinity, i. 
482. &c. 486. n. 7. twofold theology of, 
fabulous and arcane, 532. worshipped the 
superior God in the sun, ii. 165. &c. n. 
1. regarded the heaven as Jupiter, 262, 
their Magian, see Magians. whether 
either the ancient or modern, assertors of 
creation out of nothing, iii. 205. é&c. 


the supreme God or the universe, 45. in | Person. things of nature represented by the 
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Pagans as persons, ii, 247. &e. 258. &c. | 


n. 5. and also parts of the world, 248. 
&c. affections of things, virtues and vices 
ranked by the ancients as persons and 
gods, 264, &c. 

Peruvians, the professors of one God, ii. 168. 

Petavius (Dion.), opinion of, on Philo’s phi- 
losophy, ii. 321. in note. on Philo's 
Trinity, 323. in note. on the doctors and 
philosophers who supposed the Holy 
Spirit that brooded upon the face of the 
waters, Genesis i. 2. to be the soul of the 
world, 345, in note. holds Arius to be a 
Platonist,‘ 372. &c. his collection of 
opinions on a passage of St. John xiv. 
28. 422, &c. n. 7. testimony of, regarding 
the difference between substance and hy- 
postasis in the Trinity, 433. on the Tri- 
nity of the Nicene Fathers, 436. on the 
true meaning of the word dpoovotog, 
439. n. 10. commentary of, on the words 
ayéyynrog and ayéynrog, 462. n. 2. on 
St. Augustine making angels consist of 
body and soul, iii. 354. n. 2. on the 
opinion of the Nicene Council respecting 
the nature of angels, 356. in note. 

Peter, St., the apostle, a passage of, iii, 18. 
19. explained, iii. 384. &c. n. 9. 

Petit (Pet.), on the author of the verses 
vulgarly ascribed to Critias, ii, 566. n. 6. 

Petronius, opinion of, on fear being the 
origin of religion, ii. 581. in note. 

Pfanner (Tob.), on the agreement of the 
ancient Pagans with Christians respecting 
creation out of nothing, iii. 146. 

Phanes, the supreme Being why so called, 
ii, 279, 

Pharisees, doctrine of, on the transmigra- 
tion of souls, ii. 650. n. 7. 

Pherecydes Syrus, supposed to be the first 
assertor of the immortality of the soul, i. 
39. n. 7. very obscure, 297. n. 5. acknow. 
ledges one supreme God, ii. 3. n. 8. held 
the eternity of time and matter, ibid. 
who he was, 279. n. 5. 

Philo Judeeus, opinion of, on God infinitely 
extended, iii. 137. whether calls the Adyoc 
or son of God a second God, i. 558. n. 7. 
whether supposed unextended natures 
and God not to differ from space, iii. 
241. n. 8. whether the opinion of the 
Jews on idolatry can be proved from, ii. 
180. n. 4. calls the second person of the 
divinity a second God, 316. n. 9. his 
religion and opinion on God and the 
Trinity, 320. &c. n. 7. on his philosophy, 
whether a Platonist or an Eclectic, 321, 
&c. in note. his manner of interpreting 
Moses, ibid. his opinion on religion and 
God, 323. &c, in note. on the Trinity, 
ibid. his twofold kind of religion, popular 
and sublime, 324. in note. his threefold 
gradation of human habits, 328..in note. 
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opinion of, on the creation and govern- 
ment of the world, ibid. &c. his Adyog, 
ibid. &c. on the word or second hypos- 
tasis of the divinity, 392. n. 9. held the 
pre-existence of souls, iii. 316. n. 3, on 
demons and angels, that they are one 
and the same, 343. n. 5. 

Philolaus, the Crotonian, an opponent of 
creation out of nothing, iii. 167. his su- 
preme God, ii. 52. held the eternity of 
the world, ibid. 

Philoponus (Joh.), a Christian, explains 
Aristotle, 1. 186. n. 1. opposes Proclus’ 
eternity of the world, 412. n. 9. testimo- 
nies of, on the soul's never being free 
from ‘the body even after death, iii. 262. 
&c. on the eternity of the world, 490. 
&c. 

Philosophers, the ancient, disagreement of, 
on the quality of atoms, i. 29. n, 1. 5. of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, mediators 
between the Christians and Pagans, ii. 
462. &e. n. 5. Italic or Pythagoric, see 
Pythagoric. Ionic, see Ionic Sect. ma- 
terial, see Material. the ancient, Plato 
and Aristotle, not to be explicitly trusted 
as interpreters of their dogmas, and their 
opinions on God not to be estimated 
from Cotta and Velleius in Cicero, i. 18. 
n. 6. 

Philosophy, Atomic. See Atomic Physi- 


ology. 

Philosophy, Eclectic, origin of, ii. 322, in 
note. 

Philostratus, his Life of Apollonius Tya- 
neus, 444, &c, n. 10. no dependence to 
be placed thereon, ibid. 

Pheenicians, the, held God to be the creator 
of things, i. 40. &c. whether believed in 
creation out of nothing, iii. 203. 

Photius, whether he accused Dionysius 
Alexandrinus of corrupting the doctrine 
of the Trinity, ii, 426. n. 1. 

Phtha, a god of the Egyptians, i. 601. &c. 
n. 1. whether the supreme Deity, ii. 200. 
n. 5.6. 

Phurnutus, a Platonist, i. 582. n. 3. to 
what sect devoted, ii. 296. n. 4, 

Physical Science, or physiology, a part of 
the sciences according to Aristotle, ii. 89. 
Plato and Aristotle at variance in the 
first principles of, i, 94. n. 6. of the an- 
cients, theology, ii. 253. &c. of the an- 
cients, explained by Diodorus Siculus 
and Sancheniathon, i, 405. n. 3. sup- 
posed to lie concealed in the theogony 
and polytheism of the:ancients, 365. &c. 
n. 4. 402. &e.n. 2. 

Physiology, the atomic, corpuscular, or 
mechanic, the Democritic fate so called, 
i. 11. see also Atoms. antiquity of, 13. 
&e. with what arguments attacked by 
Aristotle, 14. &. regarded both as friend- 
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ly and hostile to atheism, 19. &c. Mos- 
chus or Mochus said by Posidonius to be 
its inventor, 20. n. 1. assertors of, 31. 
&c. before Democritus’ time not coupled 
with atheism, 33. on its antiquity, whe- 
ther Democritus and Leucippus its first 
inventors, ibid. &c. n. 1. cognation be- 
tween it and religion, 54. &c, general 
origin of, expounded, ibid. origin of, de- 
rived especially from the principle of 
reason: nothing comes from nothing or 
returns to nothing, 58. &c. cannot but 
admit of incorporeal substance, 84. pre- 
ferred to other systems of philosophy 
because it renders the corporeal world 
intelligible to us, prepares an easy and 
clear way of the demonstration of incor- 
poreal substances, &c. 85. &c. this doc- 
trine mangled and dismembered, 9]. &c. 
abused by Leucippus and Democritus to 
disprove a God, ibid. of Democritus, by 
its very nature, leads to atheism, 101. 
106. wholly excludes all life and cogita- 
tion from body, 144. fetches the original of 
all things from the mere fortuitous motion 
of matter without any directive principle, 
152. &c. proves that there is a faculty in 
man superior to sense, ii. 511. &c. is 
based upon the principle: nothing out of 
nothing, iii. 81. &c. revived again in our 
time, i, 275. its age and history, iii, 548. 


&e. 

Physical philosophers or physiologers, the 
ancient, all atomists, i. 34. &c. n. 1. the 
ancient, which of them founded their sys- 
tem upon the principle: nothing can 
come from nothing or go to nothing, 58. 
&c. 61. &c. n. 8. who meant thereby 
by Aristotle, ii. 36.m. 8. 

Physiologers, atomic, or atomists, before 
Leucippus and Democritus all acknow- 
ledged a God, i. 52. &c. n. 7. 

Puvorc, with Aristotle denotes the artificial 
nature of the world, ii. 86. &c, iii. 470. 
&e. n. 7. 

Pighius, on Plato’s oath, ii. 308. n, 9. 

Pindar, theogony of, i. 628. &c. acknow- 
ledges one supreme God, 629. n, 4. 

Pious men, the misfortunes of, and the 
prosperity of the impious, made an argu- 
ment against a God and providence, i. 130. 

Plant, the world compared by the pseudo- 
Zenonian atheism to a plant endowed 
with a plastic nature, ordering the whole 
but devoid of reason and sense, i. 193. 
&c,. whether this form of atheism is hinted 
at by Seneca, ibid. n. 6. the same sub- 
jects all things to the fate of one plastic 
nature, ibid. some of the Heraclitics and 
Stoics apparently infected by it, 195. 
whether Zeno held the same, ibid. n. 9. 
sensitive or animal plants, 247. 

Plato, opinion of, on fate, i. 10. n. 4. 5. 
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gives a full record of the atomic physio- 
logy, 16. &c. not to be implicitly relied 
on in expounding the dogmas of the 
philosophers, 18. n. 6. what meant by 
his oxnpara, 25. according to some sup - 

God and souls to consist of subtle 
particles, 36. n. 8. 83. n. 6. asserts sub- 
stances distinct from body, meaning 
thereby his eternal exemplars, forms, or 
ideas, ibid. said to have inculcated a 
Trinity, 41. n. 6. taught perepwdyworc, 
45. held the soul to be compounded of 
the divine essence and all the elements, 
47. &c. n. 4. whether held bodies to be 
perfectly unknown to us, 86. n. 8. 88. 
n. 1, distinguished matter and body, 
ibid. from what causes abandoned atoms 
and devoted himself solely to the con- 
templation of God and incorporeal things, 
93. dissents from Aristotle in the first 
principles of physical science, 94. n. 6. 
whether repudiated the investigation of 
God and corporeal things, 91. n. 4. sup- 
poses nature to act for ends, though 
without ratiocination and consultation, 
but dependently upon the will of the su- 
preme Deity, 154. &c. what form of 
atheism he inveighs against, 155. &c. n. 
8. attacks the Anaximandrian rather than 
the Democritic form, 191. his soul dif- 
fused through the whole world, whether 
one and the same with a plastic nature, 
227. n. 5. whether a patron of a soul of 
the world, 263. &c. n. 7. asserts two 
principles of things, God and matter, 
301. &c. n. 3. prefers goodness to know- 
ledge and omnipotence, 312. &c. n. 4. 
what meant by his ternary number, 316. 
&c. n. 4. opinion of, on the origin of mo- 
ral and physical evil, 343. &c, how many 
souls he supposes man to possess, 347, in 
note. opinion of, on the two principles of 
things, expounded by Plutarch, 333. &c. 
n. 6. 348. &c. in note. whether an asser- 
tor of two deities, 338. &c. 379. &c. n. 
9, with him theogony and cosmogony one 
and the same, 375. &c. rejects the eter- 
nity of the world, 384. &c. his theogony, 
389. &c. not to be explained from the 
junior Platonists, 391. n. 1, ii, 371. n. 7. 
deduces the origin of men from the stars 
and elements, 391, &c. n. 1. whether 
held the eternity of the world, 410. n. 8. 
his Trinity, 509. ii. 128. his love, ii. 13. 
&c. n. 10. his ideas, whether different 
from Pythagoras’ numbers, or not, 41. n. 
3. his one God the maker of al] the other 
gods, 64, &c. regards the sun, moon, and 
stars, as gods, 67. asserts a soul of the 
world, but not eternal, 68. introduces a 
twofold soul, one eternal, the other created 
along with the world, ibid. acknowledges 
only one, and not innumerable worlds, 
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ibid. by what names designated the su- 
preme Deity, 69. whether an assertor of 
creation out of nothing, ibid. n. 9. distri- 
butes the creative power into human and 
divine, ibid. whether he supposed God to 
have made himself, 69. &c. 72. &e. n. 4. 
doctrine of, on motion, 83. &c. whether 
an assertor of one supreme God, 682. &c. 
n. 10. his derivation of the word Sedc, 
161. &c. opinion of, on Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, 212. n. 10. on the visible 
and invisible gods, 231. on God pervad- 
ing all things, 242. believed demons or 
genii to preside over all things, 284. in 
note. whether supposed the multitude of 
names to signify only one God, 287. n. 1. 
what meant according to his discipline by 
the demons or genii presiding over divina- 
tion, 307.n.7. Pighius on his oath, 308. 
n. 9. what his Trinity was, 311. &c. held 
a twofold soul of the world, mundane and 
supermundane, 349. &c. n. 2, his ideas, 
the first principles of all things, both ani- 
mals and gods, 850. &c. on the nature of 
his ideas, 351. &c. n. 4. his object for in- 
culcating them, ibid. those who assert 
Henades and Noés not his true disciples, 
360. &c. retained much of the ancient 
genuine doctrine of the Trinity, 364. 
367. &c. n. 5. on his eternity of the 
world, 364. carefully distinguished God 
from matter, 366. n. 4. his dyaApa or 
image of the gods, the world meant 
thereby, 368. &c. in note. what meant by 
the eternal gods, in whose image he as- 
serts the world to have been made, ibid. 
his eternal mind, 368. &c. n. 7. 8. his 
soul or third hypostasis of the Trinity 
eternal, 387. &c. n. 5. his Trinity, whe- 
ther in accordance with the Arian, 375. 
n. 10. his Trinity commended by Con- 
stantine the Great, 378. in note. whether 
held {two souls of the world, mundane 
and supermundane, 380. &c. n. 1. his 
opinion respecting three kings, 381. in 
note. his argument for the existence of a 
God borrowed from motion, 382. in note. 
none of his three hypostases a creature, 
373. &c, 384. &c. his vyod¢ not a person 
but a mental notion and virtue, 386. n. 
4, whether his twofold soul of the world 
can be proved from the junior Platonists, 
381. in note. his agreement with Athana- 
sius on the second person of the Trinity 
disproved, 386. &c. n. 4. a subordination 
in his Trinity, 389. &c. n. 6. regarded as 
agreeing with the doctrine of the Nicene 
fathers and Athanasius, 386. his Trinity 
a certain middle thing between the doc- 
trine of Sabellius and that of Arius, 389. 
409. on the distinction between his Tri- 
nity and the spurious one of the Platon- 
ists, 390. &c. n. 7. wisdom and mind 
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with him not the first but the second 
principle, and upon what grounds, 395, 
&c. his three hypostases, whether really 
one divinity, 402. &c. n. 7. meaning at- 
tached by him to the words votc and 
wWuyy, 407. n. 2. his Trinity not to be 
judged of from Plotinus, 409. n. 3. his 
Trinity in what! sense equal, 417. &c. 
said by Eusebius to have received his 
doctrines from the ancient Hebrews, 460. 
&c. believed by the Jews to have bor- 
rowed them from Moses, 464. in note. 
affirms the world to have been made by 
the goodness of God, 570. attributes the 
signal calamities consequent upon great 
prosperity to pride, 573. in note. assigns 
the fabrication of mortal bodies to the 
junior gods, 624. on the eternal essences 
of things, iii. 67. &c. whether an assertor 
of creation out of nothing, 98. 169. &c. 
on generation and corruption according 
to the ancient atheists, 104. his notion of 
the word nothing, by which he means 
matter, 180. &c. on atheists admitting of 
nothing but body in the nature of things, 
228. &c. whether asserted incorporeal or 
unextended substances, 234. &c. opinion 
of, on space, 235. &c. n. 10. whether 
acknowledged a corporeal God, or not, 
ibid. opinion of, on the corporeal motion 
of the soul, 244. &c. n. 8. on the body 
of the soul, 267. on philosophical death, 
273. &c. n. 5, 6. on the migration of 
souls to heaven after death, 283. &c. in 
note. on the state of souls in the infernal 
regions, 289. in note. on the Democritics 
and Epicureans deducing all things from 
the concourse of atoms, 430. &c. n. 10. 
opinion of, on th® soul being senior to all 
matter, 435. &c. on the subtle body of 
men and beasts remaining after ccath, 
469. on the soul being always conjoined 
with a body, 472. &c. on divine provi- 
dence ordering all things whatsoever, 
small as well as great, 484. &c. n. 10, 
supposes the world to have been created 
for the sake of imparting felicity to others, 
486. &c. n. 5. difference between his cre- 
ation and that of the Platonists, ibid. on 
the civil doctrine of the atheists, -498. on 
the assertors of external morality, 525. 
not ignorant of the atomic philosophy, 
549. on the nature of sense and know- 
ledge, 567. 


Platonists, the Junior, assigned the creation 


and government of the world to certain 
demons or genil, i, 219. n. 9. why devised 
a plastic nature, 248.n. 8. strenuously 
endeavour to make Aristotle coincide in 


_Plato’s opinions, 265. n. 8. 384. n. 8. 


their Trinity, see Trinity. their ternary 
number, see Number. call men gods, 
372. n. 2. Plato not to be explained 
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from them, 331. n. 1. ii. 271. n. 7. 
acknowledged one supreme God, 453. n. 
7. on their agreement with the Christian 
discipline in respect to the eternal gene- 
ration of the Adyog, 455. n. 8. regard 
God as androgynous, 506. &c. n. 6. 
strive to accommodate their discipline to 
the precepts of Christianity, 510. &c. ii.. 
371. n.7.n. 4. whether worshippers of 
one God, li. 143. &c. in note. religion of, 
and zeal in extolling the sun, 163. &c. n. 
1. boast a harmony of all the Pagan re- 
ligions, 174. &c. n. 2. identify gods of 
every kind with their own ideas, or with 
the archetypal world, 277. &c. the 
world with them a second god, 298. &c. 
delude the vulgar with lies, superstition, 
fables, and enigmas, 300. &c. distinguish 
between the generation of the gods cara 
xpdvoy and an’ airiac, 306. n. 6. their 
division of the gods, 311. &c. their 
archetypal and intelligible world, 321. 
&c. 335. n. 2. what meant by their in- 
telligible gods, ibid. their Henades and 
Noés, 336. &c. their phraseology and 
custom of clothing notions and ideas in 
the garb of persons and gods, 339. n. 6. 
841. n. 8. opponents of the earliest Chris- 
tians and in great repute at the time, 
340. n. 7. opinion of some of, on the 
soul of the world or third divine hypos- 
tasis, which they style supramundane, 
849, &c. their autoagathotetes, 352. &c. 
those not genuine disciples of Plato who 
hold Henades and Noés, 361. their Tri- 
nity not so much a trinity of persons as 
of divine notions and virtues, 373. n. 8. 
never questioned the eternity of the se- 
cond person of the Divinity, 373. their 
incredible discord respecting the Trinity, 
377. in note, whether evident from them 
that Plato asserted a twofold soul of the 
world, 380. &c. in note. out of their 
anxiety to harmonize all philosophical 
sects feigned a twofold soul of the world, 
ibid. difference between them and the 
Christians increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the doctrine of a twofold soul of 
the world, ibid. their discordance respect- 
ing the opificer of the world and his 
place in the Triad, 389. n. 6. judgment 
on the distinction between Plato’s genu- 
ine and their spurious Trinity, 391. n. 7. 
comparisons by which they explained 
their subordination in the Trinity, 391, 
their folly, 395. &c. with notes, why denied 
wisdom and understanding to the first 
person of the Trinity, ibid. their peculiar 
talent, 399. n. 4. reason why they in- 
vented so great a host of demons, ideas 
and gods, 400. &c. n. 5. the world why 
named by them the second and third 
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tion of the world common to the three 
persons, 404. &c. in note. educed the 
origin of our souls from the soul of the 
world and called them portions of the 
divine essence, 414. &c. n. 6. a Christian 
Platonist defended, 415. &c. n. 7. 8. 
why they held the three persons to be 
one divinity, 420. characteristics of the 
persone in their Trinity, 428. &c. n. 3. 
their intimacy with the Jews, 464. in 
note. enemies of the Christians before 
Constantine the Great. 465. in note. 
use the word daizwy both in a good and 
bad sense, 468. in note. whether and at 
what time corrupted the Trinity- by the 
introduction of four persons, 476. &c. 
on their God absorbing our mind, 520. 
n. 10. opinion of, on the innate notion of 
perfect and infinite, 535. &c. the genuine, 
believed in creation out of nothing, iii. 
98. &c. 145. &c. 208. &c. opinion of, on 
matter, 122. &c. understand matter by 
the word nothing, 180. &c. their accounts 
of the dogmas of the ancients on the 
origin of things not to be relied upon, 190. 
held the eternity of the world, 214. &c. 
their distributions of eternity, 216. opi- 
nion of, on the origin of matter, 217. 
&c. their diction intermediate between 
prose and poetry, 243. n. 10. on the luci- 
form body given to the soul at the crea- 
tion, 268. &c. their mystic and telestic 
purgation, 272. &c. n. 6. 274. n. 6. why 
recommended the killing of the body, 
ibid. origin of their doctrine on the 
bodies of souls, 276. &c. in note, 300. 
&c. in note. their discordance in respect 
to this doctrine, 301. &c. in note. their 
character, 307. in note. dispute on many 
subjects without deciding any thing, 342. 
in note. suppose demons to be clothed 
in bodies, 343. &c. suppose demons to 
be one and the -same with the angels of 
Scripture, ibid. n. 5. their discordance in 
respect to the doctrine of demons, ibid. 
n. 7. held the eternity of motion, 414. 
&c. n. 2. controversy of, on the nature of 
demons, 444. &c. n. 3. on the pre-exist- 
ence of souls, 482. make the felicity of 
mankind the cause of the world being 
created, 486. &c. Platonists of our own 
time, ii. 415. n. 7. 


Plautus, whether an assertor of one su- 


preme God, i. 633. &c. 


Pliny, the elder, reckoned among Atheists, 


i. 198, n. 4. asserts the eternity and in- 
corruptibility of the world, 210: very 
obscure concerning God, 298. n. 7. on 
death by philosophy, iii. 273. n. 5. de- 
scribes the condition of man as worse 
than that of all other creatures animate 
and inanimate, 467. n. 11. 


god, 403. n. 7. whether make the crea- | Pliny, the younger, whether a professor 
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of one God, i. 182. &ce. n. 1. 155. 


n. 7. 
Pleasure, Socrates on pain being closely 
allied to, iii. 469. n.6. 


Plotinus, a man altogether regardless of 


order and ornament, i. 3. n.3. devoted 
to divinations from the course of the 
stars, 5. &c. n,2. discourses copiously on 
a plastic nature, 236. n. 2. defines magic 
by concord and discord, 250. n. 1. on 
the supreme God of all, that he made 
himself, ii. 71. &c. n. 4. professes one 
God the creator of all things, 141. on 
his ecstatic union with the supreme God, 
315. opinion of, on the knowledge and 
understanding of God, which in a proper 
sense he denies to him, 341. n. 8. calls 
the soul of the world supermundane, 
349. &c. opinion of, on Noés, 361. &c. 
his Trinity tinctured with Sabellianism, 
‘$71. n.7. his Trinity not so much a Tri- 
nity of persons as of divine notions and 
virtues, 373. n. 8. discourses obscurely 
respecting the Trinity, 377. in note, on 
the supermundane soul of the world, 
879. &c. n. 1: on the mundane soul of 
the world, ibid. whether Plato’s twofold 
soul of the world can be proved from 
him, ibid. testimony of, on a subordi- 
nation in the Trinity, 390. &c. testimony 
of, on Plato’s wisdom and mind, 396. 
the Trinity of Plato, Parmenides and 
Pythagoras not to be learnt from him, 
409. n. 3. associates the human soul 
with the soul of the world or third hy- 
postasis of the Trinity, and calls it the 
sister of the soul .of the world, 41]. &c. 
n. 6. his inequality of the Trinity, 422. 
incorrect view of St. Augustine respecting 
his Trinity, 430. &c. n. 4. asserted in- 
corporeal matter, iii, 124. &c. in note. 
opinion of, on unextended natures, 242. 
&c. 249. &c. 258. &c. on the body of 
the soul, 300. in note. on the migration 
of souls into beasts and plants, 308. n. 5. 
on many subjects decides nothing certain, 
342. in note. arguments of, for the human 
soul being unextended, 386. &c. on the 
divine wisdom and goodness, 463. &c. on 
the agreement and harmony of the works 
of God, 478. &c. on the reason of the 
orld being created, 486. &c. n. 5. 
Plutarch, associates God and matter in the 
construction of the world, i. 303. whether 
an assertor of a twofold God, 329. &c. 
with notes. what opinion he held re- 
specting the soul of the world, 332. &c. 
n. 6. who regarded by him as assertors 
of a twofold God, 347. &c. on the Egyp- 
tian Trinity, 602. &c. n. 1. on Isis and 
Osiris,604. &c. in note. asserted a twofold 
principle good and evil, ii. 1. &c. his book 
De Placitis Philosopborum, 5. &c. n. 4. 


held a plurality of worlds, 101. &c. ac- 
cording to his testimony all the Pagan 
nations worshippers of one God, 170. 
&c. whether to be inferred from his tes- 
timony that Apollo was a name of the 
supreme God, 215. n. 6. opinion of, on 
creation out of nothing and eternal mat- 
ter, ili, 82. &c. n. 9. on the condition of 
souls in the infernal regions, 290. in note. 
the world called by him the temple of 
God, ii. 297. n. 5. opinion of, on God as 
benign or as envious and vexatious, 570. 
n. 9. whether professed one God the 
creator of all things, 136. &c. n. 6. 7. 
his description of a superstitious man, 
575. prefers atheism to Manicheism. 578. 
on God being slow and dilatory in re- 
warding and punishing, iii. 475. n. 8. 9. 

Pluto, a name of the supreme Deity, ii. 
221. &e. 

IIvedpa, meaning of the word, 332. &c. 
n. 8. 9. 370. in note. what Aristotle un- 
derstood by it, 469. &c. n. 7. 

Poemander, the book, commonly ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, i. 561. 

Poets, the, depravers of the ancient theology 
by their absurd fables respecting the 
gods, i. 605. &c. asserted one supreme 
God, 620. &c. whether to be proved 

. from their testimony that the several 
pagan nations were worshippers of one 
God, ii. 147. &c. n. 2. Scevola’s expo- 
sition of their fables, 230. n. 1. their 
theology, nature of, 231. &c. see also 
Fate. their transformation of things into 
persons, 251. n. 2, accused of falsehood 
by Aristotle, 569. conceits by which they 
corrupted the ancient doctrine of the 
state of souls after death and in the in- 
fernal regions, iii, 296. &c. in note. their 
mythology, 293. &c. in note. on the 
marks and spots of the bodies of souls 
in the infernal regions, 294. &c. in note. 

Point, signification of the word, i. 249. 
n. 5, mathematical and pbysical, defi- 
nition of, 388. 

Polycrates, the prosperous tyrant of Samos, 
li. 372, in note. 

Polytheism, whether to be explained from 
physiology, i. 364. &c. n. 4. general re- 
futation of, 319. &c. rejected by the 
more intelligent Pagans, 324. &c. by 
Aristotle, 359. &c. supposed this world 
to be God, 364, &c. refuted, 370. &c. 
see also Pagan. whether at the same 
time held one supreme God, 455. &c. 
n. 9, its origin, 515.518. n. 2, 522. n. 7. 
598, 604. n. 2. see also Idolatry. whether 
one supreme God intended thereby, 604. 
n. 2, see also Gods. of Socrates, ii. 63. 
&c. of Plato, 66. &c. of: Aristotle, 76. 
&c. 80. n. 2. what meant by a belief in 
the existence of many gods, 80. n. 2. 
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sec also Religion of the Pagans. the mul- 
titude of its gods immense, 237. its 
origin according to Paulus Orosius, 244. 
certain opinions on, examined, 271. &c, 
whether originated from the multitude of 
names applied by the ancients to their 
gods, 287. n. 9. whence the multiplicity 
of gods proceeded, 300. 

Polus, an assertor of external morality, 
iii, 526. 

Popery. See Papacy. 

Porphyry, opinion of, on the reason of 
brute animals, i. 80. n. 1. a foe to the 
Christian religion, 448. &c. on his con- 
junction with the supreme God, ii. 315. 
calls the soul of the world supermundane, 
349. asserts a twofold soul, mundane 
and supermundane, ibid. &c. n.2. opi- 
nion of, on mind and soul, 363. n. 1. his 
meaning on eternal mind explained, 370. 
&c. hisTrinity tinctured with Sabellianism, 
871. n.7. whether Plato’s twofold soul 
of the world can be proved from him, 
382. &c. in note. testimony of, on Plato’s 
three hypostases, 402. &c. attacks the 
Christian religion in his writings, 412. 
n. 5. incorrect view of St. Augustine re- 
specting his Trinity, 430. n. 4. his Trinit 
different from the Arian, 458. n. 9. opi- 
nion of, on unextended natures, iii. 245. 
&c. on the death of demons, 444. n. 3. 
on the souls of beasts being of the 
same nature as those of men, 452. &c. 


n. 7. 

Posidonius, states Moschus or Mochus to 
be the first inventor of the atomic philoso- 
phy, i. 20. n. 1. 

Possible, meaning of the word, explained, 
iii. 50. n. 3. 

Potamon, a cultivator of the Eclectic phi- 
losophy, ii. 321. in note. 

Power, an efficient, necessarily connected 
with matter and bound by the law of 
fate, regarded by the ancient philosophers 
as the original of all things, i. 56. n. 2, 

Prayer, an excellent, to Jupiter in Plato’s 
Alcibiades, i. 426. 

Pre-existence, of souls, asserted by the an- 
cients from the principle of reason, no- 
thing comes from nothing or goes to no- 
thing, i. 70. e.g. by the Pythagoreans, 
iii. 86. &c. believed in by Origen, i. 72. 
n. 8. this doctrine whether derived from 
atoms or to be attributed rather to the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and the eastern na- 
tions generally, ibid. n. 9. 77. n. 8. and 
immortality, ascribed to the souls of 
brutes, 73. and immortality of souls, in- 
culcated by Empedocles, 74. &c. new 
creation and propagatio per traducem of 
souls, what opinion to be entertained 
thereon, 78. &c. n.9. of souls, doctrine 
of Pythagoras and Empedocles respect- 
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ing, regarded as more reasonable than 
the opinion of those who hold the souls 
of brutes to be corporeal, 82. &c. and 
immortality of the soul, opinion of Aris- 
totle respecting, 95. &c. asserted by the 
Egyptians, 527. &c. by Chalcidius, 471. 
&c. in note. by Philo, iii. 316. n. 3. 
opinion of the Pythagoreans respecting 
it, 442. of the Platonists and Christians, 
482. n. 4. 

Pride, of men, according to the testimony 
of the ancients insufferable to God, ii. 
570. &c, 

Prince. See Sovereign. 

Principle, first, of all things, see Origin. 
Heraclitus’ opinion on the change of 
principles, 184. n. 7. twofold, of the 
Manicheans, see Manicheism. Plutarch 
an asesertor of a twofold, 328. &c. two 
principles, God and matter, the origin of 
evil explained by the Stoics from, 331. 
n. 4, two principles of things, opinion of 
Plato thereon, 338. &c. 348. &c. in note. 
assertors of a twofold principle, 341. &c. 
whether Zoroaster and the Magians were 
so, 485. &c. twofold, of the Egyptians, 
whence it originated, 352. &c. n. 2. two- 
fold, asserted by Plutarch and Atticus, 
ii, 1. twofold, whether acknowledged by 
Pythagoras, 5. &c, an evil, not supposed 
to be self-existent, i. 356. &c. 

Proclas, an expounder of Plato, i. 380. &c. 
n. 9. asserts the eternity of the world, 411. 
&c. n. 9. testimony of, respecting the 
spurious Platonic Trinity, ii. 336. calls 
the soul of the world supermundane, 349. 
asserts a twofold soul, mundane and su- 
permundane, ibid. &c. n. 2. whether 
Plato’s twofold soul of the world can be 
proved from him, 382. &c. in note. his 
description of nature, 619. on creation 
out of nothing and the eternity of mat- 
ter, ili. 210. &c. testimony of, on the 
body of the soul, 267. his description of 
angels, 276. on the reason of demons, 
443. &c. | 

Procopius Gazeeus, iii. 142. 

Protagoras, whether a patron of the atomic 
physiology, i. 16. &e. n. 4, 5. in equally 
high estimation for his philosophy as for 
his eloquence, 19. n. 7. held all know- 
ledge to proceed from sense, ii. 511. n. 4. 
his example affords evidence that there is 
a faculty in man superior to sense, 514. 
opinion of, on truth and falsehood, iii. 
35. &c. on the difference of sense and 
cogitation, 425. n. 1. on the nature of 
cogitation and sense, 427. n.3. an as- 
sertor of external morality, 526. rejects 
the immutability of the essences of 
things, 541. brief description of his pbi- 
losophy, 545. &c. his precept that all 
knowledge is sense refuted, 554. &c. 
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Providence, used as a name for the supreme 
God, i. 436. divine, whether discarded 
by the Sadducees, 10. committed by 
God to certain genii, 73. n. 9. 219. n. 9. 
whether unworthy of the divine majesty 
to create and exercise his providence over 
all things without any thing else inter- 
vening, 222. n. 9. immediate, confuted 
by the slow process in the generation 
of things and by the errors and bungles 
visible in the world, 223. &c. n. 3. num. 
II. Socrates upon, ii. 60. &c. admitted 
by the Stoics, 99. &c. and attributed by 
them to the fate of God and his will, 
112. &e. 119. &c. in note. admitted by 
most Pagans who believed in one God, 
see Unity. rejected, and human affairs 
supposed to be driven along by careless 
fortune and chance, i. 130. rejected from 
the multitude of evils befalling the good 
and the prosperity of the wicked, ibid. 
supposed to be impossible over such an 
infinity of things and absolutely incon- 
sistent with the felicity of the Deity, 133. 
&ec. divine, commonly supposed to be 
excluded by Aristotle from all things 
beneath the moon, 96. n. 10. 1. ii. 92, n. 
7. opinion of Philo respecting, 328. &c. 
in note. all things neither effected imme- 
diately by it nor by nature, 605. é&c. not 
below the dignity of, to interfere in 
minute things, 617. &c. an objection 
brought by atheists against it from the 
supposed faulty construction of the 
world, iii. 461. &c. its ends and reasons 
not always apparent to us, 463. &c. 
assailed by atheists from the  con- 
stitution of the heavens, 464. &c. not 
disproved by the evils of this world, 468. 
&c. nor by the prosperity of the wicked, 
473. &c. to make a right judgment of, 
regard ought to be paid to the whole 
universe, 478. &c. and to the connexion 
and harmony of the works of God, 482. 
&c. see also Works of God. is sufficient 
for all things, 483. &c. of God, does not 
preclude his felicity, ibid. has certain 
inferior ministers and executioners, 484. 
&c. extends itself to all things whatso- 
ever, small as well as great, 485. assigned 
by the ancients to the inferior gods, i. 
395. &c. e. g. by Timeus Locrus, ii. 54. 
believed by the Pagans to extend itself to 
all things, 238, in what manner the Greeks, 
holding God to be mischievous and en- 
vious, could admit it, 571. &c. n. 2. 

Prudentius (Aurel.), testimony of, that the 
Pagans generally acknowledged one su- 
preme God over all their other gods, ii. 
161. what he understood by incorporeal 
things, 268. opinion of, on the transfor- 


mation of the accidents and affections of | - 


things into gods, ibid. and 270. n. 8. on 
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ae natural theology of the ancients, 

Psalm Ixxxii. 6, iii. 511. n, 4. 

Peathyrians, i. 418. in note. 

Peellus (Mich.), on angels, iii. 356, &c. n. 
6. on the bodies of angels, 382. n, 4. on 
the true meaning of the word dpootetog, 
ii. 439. in note. 

Yuy7, one of the gods of the Platonic 
Trinity so named, ii. 311. &c. with Plato 
signifies that part of the mind in which 
life and the power of motion reside, 408. 
n. 2. with Aristotle is the sentient soul, 
iii, 470. in note. 

Punishments, of the wicked, after this life, 
opinion of Timeeus Locrus thereon, ii. 54. 
after death, discarded by the Stoics, 120. 
in note. of the wicked, not delayed by 
God but for the most weighty reasons, 
iii, 474, &c, n. 8. 9. this very delay an 
evidence of a future immortality and 
judgment after death, when rewards and 
punishments shall be impartially dis- 
pensed, 476. 

Purgation, mystic and telestic, origin of, 
according to the Platonists, iii. 390. &c. 
n. 1. 6. purgations and lustrations of the 
ancients, origin of, 295. &c. in-note. 

Pyrrho, whether an assertor of external 
morality, iii. 527. | 

Pythagoras, said to have conversed with the 
successors of Moschus, and to have 
adopted many of his precepts, i. 20. &c. 
not unacquainted with the atomical phy- 
siology, 21. &c. whether held God and 
nature to be the same, 4]. n. 5. said to 
have propagated among the Greeks the 
doctrine of the Trinity, ibid. taught the 
doctrine of perepWixworc, 45. held that 
no real entity perishes in corruptions or 
is produced in generations, 77. his opinion 
on the pre-existence of souls regarded as 
more reasonable than the extravagancy 
of those who make the souls of brute 
animals to be corporeal, 82, &c. asserted 
two principles of things, God and matter, 
301. n. 3. his transmigration of souls, 
531.in note. acknowledged one supreme 
God, ii. 4. n. 10. on the Golden Verses 
usually ascribed to him, ibid. asserted a 
monad to be the first principle and cause 
of all things, 5. &c. 8. n. 8. his dyad 
whether matter, 6. n. 4. 10. in note. 
whether held a twofold principle, 6. on 
his numbers, 7. n. 6. 8. &c. n. 1. whether 
subjected matter to God or derived it 
from the divine nature itself, 11. in note. 
num. III. his doctrine lost and unknown, 
8. &c. n. ], his monad, whether God, 10, 
in note. on his Trinity, 9. &c. 14. &e. n. 
10. 311. &c. his love, 12, &c. n. 10. 
calls the supreme Deity not only a 
monad but also a tetrad and tetractys, 14. 
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&c. 16. n. 5. 7. whether derived his doc- 
trine from the Jews, 16, n. 4. whether 
his numbers the same as Plato’s ideas, 
41. n. 3. whether professed one God, 
142, &c. in note. supposed all things to 
be under the protection of genii or de- 
mons, 284. in note. on his symbols, 304, 
in note. his Trinity not to be judged of 
from Plotinus, 409. n. 3. supposed de- 
mons, diseases, and evil affections of the 
mind to be expelled by magical incanta- 
tions, 654. in note. his opinion on the 
origin of things very uncertain, iii. 166. 
on the rational soul derived from ether, 
280. in note. why rejected sacrifices, 352. 
in note. on the subtle body of men and 
beasts remaining after death, 469. 
Pythagoreans, the, doctrines founded by them 
upon the principle: nothing comes from 
nothing, iii, 85. &c. from what causes 
held the pre-existence of souls, 86. &c. 
on their contention with the Ionic Athe- 
iste, 111. &c. n. 10. certain of them who 
seem favourable to creation out of 
nothing to be charged rather with Spi- 
nozism, 166. held demons to be invested 
with bodies, 341. &c. doctrine of, on the 
pre-existence of souls, 442. opinion of, 
on the generation, mutation, ¢nd corrup- 
tion of things, 445. difference between 
them and those whom Aristotle accuses 
of atheism, i. 162, &c. 171. &c. asserted 
that no real entity is either generated or 
corrupted, and on that account rejected 
the forms and qualities of bodies, 163. 
asserted the incorporeity and immortality 
of souls, ibid. doctrines attributed to 
them respecting which there is no clear 
certainty, 166. n. 5. what doctrines they 
derived from the principle: nothing 
comes from nothing, 163. &c. whether 
deduced the original of all things from 
atoms, 164.n. |. their Trinity, see Trinity. 
their ternary number, see Number. made 
by Plutarch to be assertors of a twofold 
God, 849. n. 7. call God androgynous, 
506. n.6. on their authority in explaining 
the doctrine of Pythagoras, ii. 8. &c. n. 
1. on their swearing by the name Jeho- 
vah or Tetractys, 16. &c. n. 5. their 
supreme God, 52. deceived the vulgar 
with lies, superstition, fables, and riddles, 
300. &c. professed to expel demons and 
diseases by incantations, magical songs 
and words, and music, 654. in note. 


Quakers, the, interpret the resurrection of 
the dead figuratively, iii, 309. n. 10. 

Qualities, and colours, opinions of the an- 
cient philosophers on the nature of, i. 12. 
&c. supposed by the Hylopathic or 
Anaximandrian Atheists to be generable 
from matter and corruptible, iii. 401. &c. 
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whether qualities and forms exist in 
bodies, i. 85. &c. 


Quintilian (M. Fabius), a professor of one: 


God, i. 132. opinion of, on God pervading 
all things, 241. n. 8. 


Radbertus (Paschasius), in order to support 


the doctrine of transubstantiation affirms 
that God can do contradictories, ii. 535. 
in note, 


Reason, not a kind of sense, ii. 58. &c. 


beasts supposed to be partakers of, i. 80. 
n. 1. 2, derived by atheists from the 
fortuitous composition of atoms devoid 
of all qualities, 121. &c. whether it 
reaches to the absolute truth and false- 
hood of things, iii. 34. &c. 


Reinbeck, on the miracles of the Egyptian 


magicians, iii. 15. in note. 


Religion, said by atheists to take away all 


the enjoyment of life, to bind men in in- 
tolerable bondage and deprive them of 
their native vigour, i. 134. &c. and to be 

hurtful to civil sovereignty and common- 
wealths, 136. &c. and God, three causes 
of, assigned by atheists, first fear, see 
Fear, secondly, the ignorance of causes, ' 
see Ignorance, and, thirdly, the craft of! 
legislators, see Magistrate, Sovereign. 


agreement of the ancient and modern 


atheists respecting the causes of, ii. 564. 
&c. not opposed to commonwealths or 
inconsistent with the intereste and rights 
of civil sovereigns, iii. 495. 511. &c. its 
natural cognation with the atomic phy- 
siology, i. 54. rise and fall of, ascribed 
by D. Gomez, J. Cardan, and others to 
the influence of the stars, 205. n. 2, iii. 
27.n. 1. of the ancients, distributed into 
popular and philosophical, i. 606. in 
note. divided by Philo into civil and 
arcane, ji. 324. in note. of the ancients, 
why very uncertain and doubtful, iii, 185. 
of the ancients, errors of commentors 
thereon, i. 606. &c. in note. the Christian, 
Pagan writers against, 446. &c, the { 
Pagan, and Christianity, agreement be- . 
tween, attempted to be shown by many ~ 
of the ancient Christians, 462. n. 1. 
supported by pious frauds, 464. n. 4. 
the Pagan religions, see Pagans, Idolatry. 
their downfall predicted, 560. n. 8. pub- 
lic, of the ancients, regarded by Aristotle 
as for the most part fabulous and in- 
vented for political ends, ii. 91. &e. on 
the Platonists’ boasted agreement of all 
the Pagan religions, 174, n. 2. on their 
agreement with the religion of the Jews, 
181. &c. n. 6. of the Pagans, testimonies 
of the Scriptures respecting, 188. &c. 
distributed into three classes, 190. &c. 
197. causes that led to its corruption, 
197, &c. 
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Republic, see Commonwealth. 

Resurrection of the dead, and Jesus, 
preached by St. Paul, regarded by the 
Athenians as new gods, ii. 265. n. 4. 
acknowiedged by St. Paul, 358. n. 7. 
figuratively explained by the fanatics 
and Quakers, ili, 309. n. 10. on the 
nature of the resurrection body, 310. 
Dr. Cudworth accused for impugning the 
doctrine of, 340. &c. n. 3. called by 
Celsus the hope of worms, 473. n. 9. 

Rewards, after death, rejected by the 
Stoics, ii. 119. in note. and punishments, 
Euripides and Plutarch on God's delay- 
ing, iii. 474. &c. n. 8. this delay a proof 
that there will be rewards and punish- 
ments after this life, ibid. 

Ribovius (Geor. Hen.), on the souls of brute 
animals, iii. 452. n. 7. 

Right, and sovereignty, derived by Hobbes 
from power alone, iii. 509. n. 2. infinite, 
which atheists assign to sovereigns, re- 
futed, 511. &c. natural, precepts of 
Hobbes upon, refuted, 499. &c. natural, 
ought to be the bond or vinculum be- 
tween sovereigns and their subjects, 509. 


Cc. 

Rogerius (Abrah.), on the religion of the 
Hindoos, iii. 202. on the Veda of the 
Brahmins, ibid. 

Rom. i. 19 explained, iii. 489. in note. 
viii. 11 explained, 338. in note. viii. 19 
explained, 446. 449. in note. 

Romans, whether worshippers of one God, 
ii. 120. &c, 144. &c. in note. called the 
Capitoline god Jupiter “ best and great- 
est,” 155. &c. n. 7. dedicated temples to 
Hope, 264. &e, 

Rorarius (Hier.), on the reason of brute 
animals, iii. 452. n. 7. 

Rosicrucians, revived the ancient doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost being the soul of the 
world, ii, 348. in note. 

Rudiger (Andr.), supposes God not to be 
different from extension or space, lil. 
232. n. 7. 


Sabazius, a name of the supreme God, i. 
427. n. 5. 

Sabellius, inculcated only one hypostasis, or 
one singular and circumscribed essence of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ii. 436. n. 

8. absurdities that follow from this 
Trinity, ibid. his Trinity different from 
the Christian, 445. &c. 

Sacrifices , pagan, why called in Scripture sacri- 
fices of the dead, i. 361. n. 4. nidours of, 
the food of demons, i ii, 350. why rejected 
by Pythagoras, 352. &c. in note. not ad- 
mitted of by the ancient Christians, ibid. 

Sadducees, the, whether they discarded all 
fate and providence, i. 10. n. 2. 


Saints, the world supposed to have been | 
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made for their sake, iii. 467. n. 10- 
origin of the doctrine that they are the 
rightful possessors of the world, ibid. 

Sallust, an assertor of the eternity of the | 
world, i. 415. n. 1. 

Salmasius, opinion of, on the religion of the 
most ancient Greeks, i. 174. n.-10. on 
death by philosophy, iii. 273. n. 5. 

Samuel, the deceased, presented alive 
before king Saul, ili. 16. in note. 

Sanchoniathon, who he was, 543, n. 6. on 
incorporeal substance, 543. n. 6. on the 
religion of the Pheenicians, iii. 204. 

Sandius (Christoph.), holds Arius to be a 
Platonist, ii. 376. in note. on the Arians 
being called Porphyrians, 413. in note. 

Sarisberiensis (Joh.), on the Holy Spirit 
being the soul of the world, ii. 347. in note. 

Sarn, (Pet. a), compares ‘Mercury to our 
Saviour Christ, iii. 298. in note. 

Satan name applied by the Persians to the 
evil principle, i. 354. &c. n. 4. 

Saturn, or Cronos, Virgil’s Saturnian reign, 
i. 465. aname of the supreme God, ii. 
211. and why, 279. 

Saurin (Jac.), opinion of, on the miracles 
of the Egyptian magicians, iii. 15. in note. 
on the witch of Endor presenting the 
deceased Samuel alive before Saul, 16. in 
note. 

Scevola, his religion, ii, 229. &c. n. 1. an 
expounder of the poetic fables, ibid. con- 
cealed the true theology from the vulgar, 
301. &c. asserted all the gods to have 
been men, 230. n. 1. uncertain whether 
an assertor of one God, ibid. 

Scale, or ladder of nature, and degrees of 
perfection and entity one above another, 
ii. 400. n. 5. iii. 434, &e. 

Scaliger, on the nature of sense and know- 
ledge, iil. 563. 

Scepticism, the, of Des Cartes, ili. 31. &e. 

Sceptics, the Academics to be ranked 
among, ii. 123. n. 2. 

Schedius (Elias), on the religion of the 
oo Germans, ii. 143. in note. 167. 

Zxnpara, of Plato, what meant thereby, i. 

28. 


Schlosser, endeavours to clear Strato from 
the charge of atheism, i, 151. n. 9. 1. 

Scholiasts, their custom in expounding 
authors, ii. 196. n. 6. 

Scholastics or schoolmen, many of them 
made the soul consist of two parts, i. 
259. n. 1. held God to be able to perform 
im possibilities and contradictories, ii. 534. 
n. 9. some of them assertors of external 
morality, iii. 528. in their too great par- 
tiality to Aristotle, affirm him to have 
believed in creation out of nothing, 183. 

Sciences, speculative, distinguished by Aris- 
totle into three, physiology, the pure 
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mathematics, and theology or meta- 
physics, ii. 89. 

Scripture, the holy, mystically and alle- 
gorically explained by atheists and 
fanatics, i. 208. &c. n. 10. whether it 
gives countenance to the doctrine that 
God is all things, 515. n. 10. 

Seed, on a plastic or generative fife in, by 
the power of which bodies are formed, i. 
217. &c. n. 8. 

Selden (Joh.), considers the multitude of 
gods among the ancients to have sprung 
from the multiplicity of names applied 
by them to their gods, ii. 287. n. 9. 

Select gods, what meant thereby, ii. 220. &c. 

Self-existent, to be, meaning of the phrase, 
i. 326. in note. 

Seneca, makes all things to be subservient 
to fate, i. 7. &c. whether he glances at 
that form of atheism which compares the 
world toa plant, 193. &c. n. 6. speaks 
doubtfully and sceptically upon the 
question : whether the world is an animal 
or resembles a plant, ibid, asserted the 
generation, corruption, and conflagrations 
of a successive infinity of worlds, 211. 
his thengony, 397. on God and the cor- 
ruptibility of the inferior gods, ii. 104. 
professed one supreme God, 131. his 
exposition of the religion of the Hetru- 
rians on the thunderbolts sent by Jupiter, 
155. &c. n. 7. his opinion on God per- 
vading all things, 241. n. 6. 7. on the 
whole world being God, 291. derives re- 
ligion from fear, and the political craft 
of civil sovereigns, 567. n. 7. on the 
origin of all things, iii. 158. &e. 

Sennertus, the physician, ii. 655. &c. 

Sense, nature and origin of, solved by 
atheists from the laws of motion alone, 
i, 12. 28. this doctrine already attacked 
by Aristotle, 13. &c. derived by atheists 
from the fortuitous composition of atoms 
devoid of all quality, 120. &c. evidence of 
things not dependent upon sense but upon 
reason, li. 514. &c. is not a mere pas- 
sion, iii, 423. &c. and knowledge, dis- 
cordant opinions of atheists respecting, 
424. &c. knowledge, and cogitation, 
opinions of the ancients on the nature of, 
427. &c. different from ‘knowledge, 432. 
&c. the soul supposéd to derive all its 
impressions from, 437. &c. opinion of 
Hobbes on the senses as attributes of the 
Deity, ii. 556. n. 6. on the power of 
Demons over, iii. 577. Empedocles’ 
opinion on the faculty of, very different 
from that of Democritus and other 
atheista, i. 28. &c. n. 1.5. Protagoras’ 
precept, that all knowledge is sense, 
refuted, iii. 554. on its nature and differ- 
ence from intellection or knowledge, 558. 
whether things which fall under the senses 
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are incomprehensible to us, i, 86; n. 7. 8. 
possible for us to be deceived by them, ili. 
35 


Serapis and Osiris, whether one and the 
same God, i. 595. &c. 

Serces (Jac.), opinion of, on the miracles 
of demons, iii. 8. &c. in note. 

Serpent, the symbol of a king, i. 566. &c. 

Servetus (Mich.), on eternity, ii. 550. in 
note. on the bodies of angels, iii. 368. in 
note; 

Sextus Empiricus, derives religion from the 
crafty policy of civil sovereigns, ii. 566. 
n. 6 


Sherlock, on providence, iii. 477. n. 8. 

Siamese, the professors of one God, ii. 168. 
&e. n. 8. 

Urb. Gottf.), on the Arians being 

orphyrians, li. 413. in note. 

Sibyls. on the authority of the Sibylline 
verses, i. 463. &c. whether they prophecy 
of the kingdom of Christ, 465. &c. n. 4. 
7. ii. 22. &c. n. 11. sect of Sibyllists 
among the Christians, i, 468. 

Sicard, a French Jesuit, on the religion of 
the Egyptians, i. 605. in note. 

Sight, nature of, according to Democritus, 
ii. 646. in note. solved by atheists from 
the laws of local motion alone, i. 12. 28. 

Simple. meaning of this word according to 
some of the ancients not the same as what 
we term destitute of parts and spiritual, 
i. 52. n. 7. ii. 79. n. 10. abstract notions 
of simple natures supposed by atheists to 
have led to the introduction of a God, 
114. &e. 

Simplicity of the soul, asserted by the 
Italic philosophers or Pythagoreans, i. 
163. the soul not supposed to be simple 
and self-existent, but an accident arising 
from a certain aggregation of atoms, which 
on these being disunited again vanishes 
into nothing, 125. &c. 

Simplicius, opinion of, on the influence of 
the stars on the souls and bodies of men, 
i, 6. n. 2. his definition of God, ii. 289. 
n. 3. on the immutability and free-will of 
souls, 355. &c. opinion of, on unextended 
natures, lil. 244. 253. &c. 

Sirach, son of, on the fear of God being the 
beginning of religion and of the love of 
God, ii. 575. n. 4. 

Lejvoc, what St. Paul means by, (2 Cor. v. 
1.), iii. 378. &e. 

Socinians, the, reject creation out of nothing, 
i. 304. n. 9. from men’s free-will deny to 
God the foreknowledge of future events, 
ili. 18. n. 6. assert a succession in eternity, 
ii, 550. in note. 

Socrates, accused of atheism for rejecting 
the vulgar superstitions, i. 190, whether 
an assertor of a soul of the world, 268. 
&c. n. 7. his prayer to the great Pan, 
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583. &c. n. 5, an assertor of one supreme 
God, ii. 60. &c. why condemned to death, 
ibid. and 64, &e. n.. 6. whether supposed 
the souls of men to be delibations from 
the soul of the whole universe, 61. 
n. 1. asserts the world to have been 
made not by chance but by reason and 
counsel, 61. &c. inculcates that the 
supreme Deity ought to be honoured and 
worshipped, 63, at the point of death 
vows a cock to Aisculapius, ibid. &c. n. 
3. on death by philosophy, iii. 273. &c. 
n. 5.6. on pain being closely allied to 
pleasure, 468. &c. n. 5. on providence, 
484. n. 6, 

Socrates, the Eccles. historian, on Arius 
being a Platonist or not, ii, 378. in note. 

Solomon, wisdom of, i. 524. 

ZGpa, etymology of the word, i. 502. 

LwparowroioSas, meaning of, explained, 
i. 365. 

Son of God, whether called by Asclepius 
the second God, i. 557. &c. the soul of 
the world so named by the Platonists and 
Egy ptians, ii. 299. the Christians accused 
by Celsus for applying the name to Jesus, 
ibid. see also Adyog. 

Sophocles, whether an aseertor of one su- 
preme God, i. 630. n. 6. 

Sorcery, a part of magic, according to the 
division of the junior Platonists, i. 443. 


n. 5. 

Souciet (Steph. ), obeervations of, on Richard 
Simon’s posthumous book, iii. 142. n. 4. 

Sovereigns, on the divinity of, i. 362. n. 7. 
their crafty policy said to be the cause of 
relizion, see Magistrate. infinite or un- 
limited right, assigned to them by atheists, 
refuted, iii. 512. &e. 

Soul, origin and nature of the soul; sup- 
posed to consist of the four elements, i. 
21. n. 1. 5. iii, 88. n. 5. the rational, 
origin of, from ether, iii. 279. in note. 
_the sentient, on the origin, nature, and 
food of, ibid. supposed to consist of 
subtle particles, i, 26. n. 8. 83. n. 6. de- 
rived by atheists from the fortuitous 
composition of unqualified atoms, 120. 
&c, those ancient philosophers who held 
it to be fire did not all deny its immor- 
tality, 83. n. 6. supposed by Plato to be 
compounded of the divine essence and of 
the first elements of things, 47. &c. n. 4. 
of man, whether derived by Socrates. 
from the soul of the whole world, ii. 61. 
n. 1. the same called by the Platonists 
and many of the early Christians a pgr- 
tion of the divine essence, 414. &c. n. 6. 
asserted by Chalcidius to be generated 
from the divine nature, 470. &c. in note. 
consists according to some ancient philo- 
sophers of a most subtle matter, i. 67. 
“&e. n. 3. opinion of Synesius on the ori- 


gin of, 72. n. 8. and of Aristotle, 97. &c. 
n. 4. whether according to Des Cartes its 
nature consists in cogitation, 247. &c. n. 
8. compounded by schoolmen of two 
parts, 259. n. 1. souls whether substances 
or mere modifications, iii. 95. &e. n. 1. 
not self-existent from all eternity, 96. 
&c. held by atheists to be modifications 
of matter, 212. said by Aristotle to be a 
fifth element, 471. in note. supposed by 
the Stoics to be portions of the Deity, ii. 
98. &c. opinions of the Christian fathers 
on the nature of, ili. 325. &c. in note, 
num. III. 327. &c. n. 2. senior to all 
matter, 435. &c. 644. and life, supposed 
by the pagans not to be generated out of 
matter but to be produced by God, 453. 
&c. held by the Stoics to be corporeal, ii. 
96. Plato’s soul, diffused through the 
whole world, whether one and the same 
with a plastic, 227, &c. n. 5, Plato's 
opinion on the corporeal motion of, iii. 
244. &c. n. 6. held by Epicurus to be 
corporeal, i. 38. whether held by Empe- 
docles to be corporeal and its perception 


_ and understanding to be a kind of sense, 


42. &c. n. 10. held by some of the Chris- 
tian fathers to be corporeal, iii. 325. &c. 
in note. 381. n. 3. souls not subtle badies, 
255. &c. on the threefold body of, 276. 
&c. in note. this dogma not an invention’ 
of the Platonists, 299. in note. felicity of, 
does not consist in its being united with 
a gross and earthly body like those of 
ours, 310. &c. 378. n. 6. arguments for 
its being unextended, 384. &c. opinion 
of the ancients on its never being free 
from body even after death, 262. 379. 
&c. see also Body of the Soul. not neces- 
sarily to be inferred from the doctrine of 
the ancients on God and the soul, that 
either one or the other is distinct from all 
matter, i. 84. n. 6. see also Incorporeal 
Nature. interior nature of, difficult to be 
explained, iii. 255. &c. n. 4. a twofold, in 
man, asserted by Empedocles, ii. 21. in 
note, num. IV. a twofold, one eternal, 
the other created with the world, asserted 
by Plato, i. $47. in note, num. V. ii. 68. 
a twofold, mundane and supermundane, 
supposed by some of the Platonists, 345. 
&c. n. 2. a twofold, vital and rational, 
assigned to man by the Jews, 464. in 
note. a twofold, one’ sentient and the 
other intelligent and rational, attributed 
by Empedocles to all animals, i. 50. &c. 
n. 3. a two-fold, rational and sentient, 
attributed by the ancients to man, iil. 
278. in note. these two not inseparable 
according to their doctrine, 281. in note. 
state of, after death, according to the 
Stoics, ii. 96. on the mutable felicity of, 
after death, according to Origen, 357. &c. 
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n.7. on the’ condition and punishment of, 
in hell after death, iii. 286. &c. in note. 
Maimonides on its state of felicity when 


freed from the body, 308. n. 7. on the | 


marks and spots appearing in, after death, 
289. &c. in note. on the marks by which 
souls are distinguished from each other, 
328. &c. in note. the vegetative, sup- 
to be no other than a plastic na- 
ture, i. 232. on the purgation of, iii. 372. 
&c. 286. &c. in note. 296. in note, sup- 
pose! in itself to be a mere blank sheet 
and to derive its knowledge from sense 
alone, 438. &c. this doctrine exploded, 
586, &c. 601. &c. 620. &c. on its power of 
forming ideas within iteelf of all things, 
580. the rational, of heroes, philosophers, 
and pious men, on the migration of, into 
heaven, 281. &c. in note. on the power 
and influence of the stars upon, i. 6. n. 2. 
the human, where seated, ii. 289. &c. of 
brute animals, on its pre-existence, rea- 
son, immortality, and condition, see 
Animal. new creation of, see Creation. 
immortality of, see Immortality. immut- 
ubility of, see Immutability. liberty of 
will of, see Liberty. pre-existence of, see 
Pre-existence. simplicity of, see Simpli- 
city. its propagation “‘ per traducem,” 
see Tradux. its transmigration, see Me- 
TEBWYYwOLC. 
Soul of the world, the original bead and 
fountain of the souls of brutes, i. 80. n. 1. 
or a plastic nature, Anaxagoras accused 
of atheism by Aristotle and Plato for 
rejecting, 232. &c, n. 5. 6. 7. its patrons, 
260, &c. whether attributed by Aris- 
totle to heaven, 265. &c. n. 8. opinion 
entertained by Plutarch respecting, 333. 
&c. n. 6. according to Plato not self- 
existent or eternal, ii. 68. &c. whether 
acknowledged by Aristotle, 84. &c. n. 9. 
believed by some to be the supreme God, 
175. &c. the supreme God regarded as 
superior to, 176. &c. as God, this doctrine 
reconciled with the principles: God per- 
vades all things, and: God is all things, 
288. &c. on the principal seat of, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, 290. as God, Origen’s 
opinion thereon, 344. 349. whether God 
can be called the quasi anima mundi, or 
“as it were soul of the world,” 545, &c. 
the Holy Spirit so called, ibid. with n. 1. 
opinion of Plato and the Platonists re- 
specting it, see Plato, Platonists. ranked 
with the human soul and styled its sister, 
411. 414. n. 6. asserted by Chalcidius, 
470. &c. in note. true nature and mean- 
ing of, iii. 407. &c. 
Souverain, on Philo’s Trinity, ii. 323. in note. 
Space, opinions of ancient und modern 
atheists respecting, i. 112. &c. n. 9. 10. 
see also Vacuum. not properly infinite, 
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ii. 527. &c. 535. &c. 539. &c. n. 1. the 
creation of infinite, whether possible to 
God, 527. &c. n. 1, on the finitude and 
infinity of, 543. in note. the incorporeal, 
of the Democritics, refuted, iii. 231. &e. 
existence of God demonstrable from the 
nature of, 232. God supposed not to be 
different from, ibid, n. 7. whether a sub- 
stance or an accident or a certain middle 
nature, ibid. regarded by some atheists as 
& mere notion or phantasm of the mind, 
233, &c. 


Spanheim (Ezek.), commentary of, on Cal- 


limachus, ii. 70. n. 1. 287. n. 9. 


Spectres, origin of, according to the athe- 


ists, i. 115. &c. atheists unable to give 
any account or solution of, 640. &c. 


Sperber (Jul.), a follower in the footsteps 


of Fludd, ii. 348. in note. 


Speusippus, doctrine of, respecting God, ii. 


93. &c. n. 8. 


Spinoza (Bened. de), in the doctrine, that 


God is all things, has almost the whole 
body of ancient philosophers for his yre- 
decessors and masters, i. 516. n. 1. 
denies that one substance can create 
another, iii. 94. &e. n. i. derives religion 
from fear and the craft of civil sovereigns, 
ii. 567. &c. n. 7. sense in which he uses 
the word superstition, 568. n. 8. denies 
the ends and uses of things, 592. n. 3. 
interpreted and supported by Boulain- 
villier, iii, 425. &c. n. 1. attacked by 
Bayle, ibid. follows in the footsteps of 
Hobbes, 510. in note. rejects miracles, 4. 
n. 4. on the generation and corruption of 
all things, 103. in note, 


Spinozism, see also One, God is all things, 


the World God. its ancient supporters, 
who supposed God to be all things, enu- 
merated, i. 511. &c. some of the Pytha- | 
goreans its patrons, iii. 166. whether 
Xenophanes to be accused of it, ii. 22. 
&c. with notes. or Parmenides, 42. &c. 
n. 5. or the Greek and Pagan philoso- 
phers, 141. &c. n. 10. 


Spirit, see also IIvedpa. origin of spirits 


according to atheists, i. 115. &c. of the 
world and of God, what St. Paul meant 
thereby, 199. n. 5. whether any other 
intermediate nature in the world besides 
body and spirit, 245. n.4. brooding upon 
the face of the waters in Moses, whether 
one and the same with the love of the 
ancients, 403. in note. incapable of being 
affected by fire, iii. 367. &c. n.5. whether 
incapable either of seeing, feeling, or 
affecting corporeal things, unless associated 
with body, 373. &c. in note. arguments of 
those who deny it to be extensible, 384. 
&c. arguments of those who affirm the 
same, 496. &c. what meant by animal 
spirits, 270. n. 8, 
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Spirit, the Holy, supposed to be the soul of 
the world, ii. 344. &c. associated. with 
matter or the soul of the world, 345. &c. 
n. 1. supposed to reside in matter, 347. 
in note. whether held by the Nicene 
fathers to be a person and God, 416. n. 
8. called a bond or connecting link be- 
tween the Father and Son, 430. &c. n. 4. 
see also Platonic Trinity, Hy postasis. 

Stanley (Thom.), on the reason assigned by 
Epicurus for the constancy of propaga- 
tion of men and animals, ii. 600. in note. 

Starckius (Hen. Bened.), his explication of 
a passage of St. John xiv, 28, ii. 423. in 
note. 

Stars, their courses supposed to portend 
future events i.5.7. held by very many 
of the ancients to be animals, 265. n. 8. 
deemed gods by Plato, ii. 66. &c by 
Aristotle, 79. &c. and by the Stoics, 
106. in note, num. I]. regarded as 
rational and gods, 258. &c. accounted 
gods by Chalcidius, 473. in note. on 
their power and influence upon the souls 
and bodies of men, i. 6. n. 2. and upon 
the sublunary world, 205. n. 2. divina- 
tions and predictions elicited from, by 
Cosm. Ruggerius, ibid. rise and fall of 
religions ascribed to, by Did. Gomez, 
ibid. believed by Cleanthes to be minor 
gods, 205. on the star seen by the Magi 
and foreshowing the descent of God, ii. 
466. in note, num. IV. 

Steuchus (Augustinus Eugubinus), held 
the Holy Ghost, Gen. i. 2, to be the soul 
of the world, ii. 345. n. 1. on creation 
out of nothing according to the opinion 
of the ancient philosophers, iii. 145. 

Stock (Christ.), on the creation that groan- 
eth, Rom. viii. 19, iii. 450. in note. 

Stoics, the, opinion of, on the origin of all 
things, i. 58. regarded the matter of the 
whole universe as eternal, but the forms 
of corporeal things as produced and sent 
into matter by God, 111. the corporeal 
God of, whether incorruptible only by 
accident, 118. n. 5. call God sometimes 
Jove, sometimes mind, sometimes nature, 
195.n. 9. what they understood by na- 
ture, ibid. assertors ofa plastic nature, 193. 
&c. 23]. n. 2. supposed a plastic nature 
tobe most intimately connected with God, 
195. n. 9. God and animal with them 
one and the same, 210. &c. n. 3. for the 
most part maintained the generations, cor- 
ruptions, and periodical conflagrations of 
a successive infinity of worlds, 211. bind 


God to fate and matter, 7, solve the na- |_ 


ture of sense by the laws of motion alone, 
12, n. 8. whether atheists, 202. n. 10. 
suppose nature and fate to be the same, 
249. n. 10. assert two principles of 
things, God and matter, 300. n. 2. de- 


duce the origin of evil from the two 
principles of things, God and matter, 
331. n. 4. called men gods, 373. n. 2. 
asserted God to be all things, 513. &c, 
held one and the same God to be wor- 
shipped by Polytheism, 604. n. 2. ad- 
mitted no other substance besides body, 
ii. 96. &c. held the soul to be corporeal, 
ibid. on the condition of souls after death, 
ibid. on virtues and vices, ibid. not 
atheists, 97. &c. held the world to 
have been constructed by a most perfect 
mind, 98. &c. supposed souls to be por- 
tions of God, 99, &c. acknowledged one 
supreme God the governor of the universe 
and worship a plurality of gods as gener- 
ated from him, 102. &c. their gods either 
natural or made, 104. &c.n. 3. supposed 
God to pervade the whole of nature, ibid. 
rank the stars among gods, 106. in note, 
num. II. differ from the rest of Poly- 
theists, ibid. in num. LIT. their names of 
God, 108. &c. honoured the supreme 
God above all the others, 110. 113. &. 
whether they referred the creation of 
things to the supreme God alone, 113. 
&c.n. 7. the sun the chief of their in- 
feriot gods, 111. n. 6. ascribed the entire 
government of the world to the fate of 
God and his providence and will, 112. 
&ec. 119. &c. n. 10. on their religion 
generally, 119. &c. n. 10. denied the 
immortality of the soul and rewards and 
punishments after death, 120. in note, 
whether worshippers of one God, 144. in 
note. their God pervading all things, 241. 
n. 4. their explication of the affections of 
things transformed into persons and gods, 
270. n. 8. opinion of, on the principal 
seat of the soul of the world, 290. in 
what sense supposed the whole world to 
be the supreme God, ibid. the world 
with them the chief and highest God, 298. 
&c. held that there is no first cause of 
motion, 587. n. 7. held two first princi- 
ples of things, God and eternal matter, 
and hence supposed to reject creation out 
of nothing, iii. 82, &c. whether favour- 
able to creation out of nothing, 181. &c. 
held space or vacuum to be incorporeal, 
231. n. 5. their corporeal God, 404. n. 
10. in what sense affirmed the world to 
have been made for the sake of man, 
465. n. 10. 


Strabo, his theogony, i. 396. conceives that 


Moses and the Jews held the supreme 
Deity and the universe to be one and the 
same, ii, 261. affirms that the Persians 
take the heaven for Jupiter, 262. con- 
cealed the true theology from the vulgar, 
301. &e. 


Strato (Lampsacenus), the first assertor of 


that form of atheism which attributes a 


| Symmachus,. a 
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plastic but senseless and irrational life to 
matter, i. 148. &c. with notes. derived 
the origin of all things from a mixture of 
chance and s plastic nature together, 
150. &c. his nature an inward plastic 
life in the several parts of matter, ibid. 
defended by Schlosser, 151. n. 1. denies 
the world to have been made by God, 
149. 

Strato (Physicus), although holding the 
eternity of the world, nevertheless ad- 
mitted its mutations and vicissitudes, 
209. &c. n. 1, 

Substance, what meant thereby according 
to the atheists, i, 113. &c. the possibility 
of one substance producing another denied 
by Spinoza, iii. 94. &c. n. 1. 

Substance in the Trinity, see also Ovcia, 
Essence, this word used by the Nicene 
fathers in a sense equivalent to essence, 
ii, 431. &c. difference between substance 
and hypostasis in the Trinity, ibid. 

Suicer (Joh, Henr.), opinion of, on the 
argument which demonstrates a God 
from his idea, iii. 50. in note. 

Suicer (Joh. Casp.), on the doctors and 
philosophers who ed the spirit 
brooding upon the face of the waters, 
Gen. i. 2, and the Holy Spirit as the soul 
of the world, ii. 345. n. 1. opinions col- 
lected by him on the passage of St. John 
xiv, 28, 422. n. 7. 

Summanus, the supreme God whether so 
called, ii, 280. n. 6. 

Sun, the, generally worshipped by the 
Persians, i, 471. n. 7. why the ancients 
attributed a threefold face to, 482. &c. n. 
1. worshipped by the Egyptians, 572. 
578. in note. Xenophanes’ opinion on 
many suns and moons, ii 23. n. 3. sup- 
posed to be a god by Plato, 67. with the 
Stoics the chief of the inferior gods, iii. n. 
6. according to Macrobius not the su- 
preme God, 163. &c. n. 1. extolled by 
the junior Platonists, ibid. a God superior 
to it worshipped by the Persians, 165. 
ranked in the number of the gods by 
Chalcidius, 473. in note. 

Superstition, the word, in what sense used 
by Spinoza, ii. 568. n. 8, Plutarch’s 
description of a superstitious man, 
575. 

Supralapsarians, rejected by Dr. Cudworth 

' ii, 571. &e. many of them deny that we 
have any positive and affirmative notion 
of the attributes of God, i. 109. in note. 

Symbols, of Pythagoras and the Egyptians, 
ii, 303. &e.n. 4. 


Deity, ii. 133. whether he suppoeed the 
affections of things transformed into gods 
to have been with the Pagans the names 
of one God, 269. &e. n. 8. 


~ 


professor of a supreme: 
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glosses on the Egyptian Hermes, i. 544: 

n e 

Synesius, opinion of, on the origin of the 
soul, i. 72. a half Christian and half 
Platonist, ii, 74. in note. whether a 
Christian, 302. n. 2. accused by Joh. 
Toland, ibid. his Trinity, 326. in ‘note. 
affirms God to be good and benignant, 
569. &c. on the state of the aerial body 
after death, 301. in note. 

Syrians, the, twofold theology of, fabulous 
and arcane, i. 531. &c. 

Syringes, what they were, i. 544. &c. 

Szydlovius (Joh.), an assertor of external’ 
morality, iii, 530. 


Table, Isiac, see Isis. Greek, iii. 1. n. 1. 

Taranis, a god of the Celts, ii. 167. &c. n. 7. 

Tarasius, on angels, iii. 355. n. 4. 

Tartarotti, on the Egyptian magicians, iii. 
16, in note. 

Tartarus, what meant by, iii. 8363. &c. n. 4. 
num. V, 

Tatian, on the soul of the world not the 
Holy Spirit, ii. 346. in note. whether he 
held a subordination in the Trinity, 417. 

Tautoousios, Epiphanius on the word, ii. 
445, 

Temple, why the Persians had no temples, 
i. 475. in note, num. III. ii. 297. of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, description of the, ii. 
149, &c. the world said by some to be 
God’s temple, ii. 297. &c. 

Terentius Varro (M.), acknowledges one 
God to be the governor of all things, ii. 
129. &c. distinguishes three kinds of 
corel? mythical, physical, and civil, 
ibid. 

Terpander, whether he acknowledged one 
supreme God, i. 632. n. 3. 

Tertullian, does not call the supreme God 
Jupiter, il, 156. a. 7. num. IV. whether 
he acknowledged a subordination in the 
Trinity, ii. 417. affirms that God is able 
to do contradictories and impossibilities, 
535. in note. on the angelic body of the 
soul, ili. 313. &c. n. 10. on the ethereal 
body of the soul remaining after death, 
cr n. 1. makes the soul to be corporeal, 
ibi e 

Tetrad, or Tetractys, the supreme Deity so 
called by Pythagoras, ii, 15. &c. n. 5. 

ir iaeaia meaning of the name, 
ibid. 

Thales, the Milesian, supposed water to be 
the first principle of things, i. 40. 161. 
whether an assertor of atoms, 41. n. 4. 
regarded by some as a naturalist, 180. n. 
8. 8. acknowledged one supreme God, ii. 
2. &e. n. 5. 

Thav, Thautes, Theutates, names of the 
Psa God of the Germans, ii. 167. 

c, n. 6. 
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Thearidas, an ancient Pythagorean, cited, 
ii. 8. n. 9. 

Gctoy, a name for the supreme Deity, i. 
438. 

Themis, whether Ammianus designated the 
supreme God by this name, ii. 307. n. 7. 
meaning of the fable concerning, 308. n. 


9. 

Themistius, on the agreement of minds, iii. 
71. n. 4. opinion of, on God, ii, 141. &c. 

Theodoret, on his distinction between essence 
and hypostasis in the Trinity, ii. 419. n. 
3. 432. 

Theognis, ranks hope among the number of 
the gods, ii. 264. &c. n. 1. 

Theogony, the writers of theogonies generate 
all things out of chaos and night, and 
therefore though leaving a God in words 
discard him in reality, i. 162. &ec. 173. 

. &c. n. 8. of Homer, Hesiod, and He- 
rodotus, explained, 324. &c. origin of, 
365. &c. and cosmogony, one and the 
same, 375. &c. of Ovid, 393. &c. of 
Strabo, 396. of Seneca, 397. of Homer, 
ibid. of Hesiod, ibid. n. 7. declares the 
nature of physical things rather than of 
gods, 403. in note. Homer and Hesiod, 
expounded the creation of the world 
thereby, 622. of Hesiod, to be understood 
only of the inferior gods, 625. &c.. of 
Pindar, 628. &c. of Homer, generated 
all the gods from Jupiter and the ocean, 
621. &e, 

Theology, see also Pagan Religion. of the 
Egyptians, Persians, and Syrians, two- 

‘ fold, fabulous and arcane, i. 531. &c. 
with Aristotle one of the three specula- 
tive sciences, ii. 89. three kinds of, dis- 
tinguished by Varro, mythical, natural, 
and civil, 129. &c. a twofold kind of, 
among the ancients, popular and arcane, 
197. &c. the ancient, called by Varro 
natural, whether different or not from 
the physical theology, 230. n. 1. the 
civil or popular, what it was, 230. &c. 
300. the poetical, what it was, ibid. on 
the natural, of the ancients and its differ- 
sence from the civil, 275. &c. the natural 
or philosophic, summary of, 300. the 
true, concealed by the ancients from the 
vulgar, ibid. &c. 

Theophilus of Antioch, opinion of, on the 
soul of the world not the Holy Spirit, ii. 
346. in note. 

Theophrastus, on God, ii. 93. &c. n. 9. 

Otdc, properly signifies the supreme God, 
but sometimes also the inferior gods, i. 
429, denotes also the presiding Deity of 
a particular state, 434. n. 11. its sig- 
nification with Aristotle, ii. 81. &c. 
Plato’s derivation of the word, 161. 


&e 
Theurgists, who they were and their 
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opinions on the different kinds 
mons, iii. 444. n. 3. 

Theurgy, a part of magic according to the 
division of the junior Platonisté, i, 443. 


of de- 


n, 5. 

Theuth or Thoth, who he was, i. 543. &c. 

Thome (Joh. Fr.), on the Arians being 
ealled Porphyrians, ii. 413. in note. 

Thomas (Aquinas), contends that Aristotle 
acknowledged creation out of nothing, iii. 
183. &c. 

Thomasius (Jac.), on creation out of 
nothing according to the doctrine of the 
ancient philosophers, iii, 144.184. « 

Thought, see Cogitation. 

Thrasymachns, an assertor of external mo- 
rality, iii. 526. 

Opyoxeia, origin of the word, derived from 
the Thracians, i. 494. n. 8. 2 Tim. i. 10 
explained, ii. 358. n. 7. 

Timeus Locrus, prefers goodness and jus- 

. tice before knowledge and omnipotence, 
i, 313. &c. n. 6. acknowledges one su- 
preme God the creator of all things, ii. 
54. opinion of, on the punishment of the 
wicked after this life, ibid. supposed the 
supreme Deity to have committed the 
administration and government of the 
world to demons and inferior gods, ibid. 


styles the supreme God daipwy, vdog, © 


adyaSév, dpya rv apicrwy, ibid. &c. 
asserts the world to be an animal and a 
secondary god generated from the su- 
preme God, 55. his God the creator of 
the other gods, 56. whether he associated 
eternal matter with the supreme Deity, 
or held the world to have been created 
by God out of nothing, ibid. n. 6. his 
notion of eternity and time, ibid. n. 7. 
supposes the world to have been created 
for the sake of imparting felicity to others, 
iti. 487. n. 5. 

Time, supposed by Pherecydes Syrus to 
have existed from all eternity, ii. 3..n. 8. 
Timeus Locrus’ notion of, 56. n. 7. in a 
certain respect a something incompre- 
hensible, 517. &c. not properly speaking 
infinite, 526. &c. 535. &c. 539. &c. n. 8. 
on infinite or finite, 539. &c. n. 3. 

Toland (Joh.), accuses Synesius, ii. 302. 
in note. 

Tradux. propagation “per traducem,” 
what meant thereby, i. 78. n. 9. 82. 

Transmigration of souls, see Mereppiyw- 
ot¢. 

Transubatantiation, papists for the sake of 
gaining converts to the doctrine of, re- 
present the Trinity as mysterious and 
inscrutable, ii, 343. n. 10. supported by 
the dogma that God can perform impos- 
sibilities and contradictories, 535. in note. 

Trapezuntius (Geo.), holds Aristotle to have 
believed in creation out of nothing, iii, 184. 
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Tribbechovius (Adam), asserts an agree- 
ment between the ancient philosophers 
and Christians in the doctrine of creation 
out of nothing, iii. 147. holds Aristotle 
to have acknowledged creation out of 
nothing, 184. 

Trichorius (H. C.), on the ethereal body of 

the soul remaining after death, iii. 320. 

in note. 

Trinity, the, second person of, whether 
called by Asclepius and Philo-Judzus a 
second God, i 558. &c. ii. 316. n. 9. 
communicated to the other nations from 
the Hebrews, ii. 313. greatly corrupted 
by the Pagans, ibid. &c. hypostasis of, 
see Hypostasis, Person. second hypos- 
tasis of, see Mind, Nowvg, Hypostasis. 
subordination in, by what fathers believed 
or rejected, 417. &c. perichoresis in, 
according to the doctrine of Athanasius, 
454, difference between the Nicene, Sa- 
bellian, and Arian, 446. the Egyptian, 
see Egyptians. the Arian, see Arius. the 
Athanasian, see Athanasius. the Chris- 
tian, to be cautiously spoken of by Chris- 
tians, 317, nature and character thereof, 
840. &c. Origen thereon, 342. repre- 
sented by the papists as mysterious and 
inscrutable in order to support their own 
dogma of transubstantiation, 343. n. 10. 
the Platonic and Christian, difference 
between, augmented rather than dimin- 
ished by the doctrine of a twofold soul of 
the world, 380. &c. n. 1. the Platonic 
and Christian, agreement and di 
ment between, 389. &c, 409. &c. ine- 
quality of, not of order only but also of 
dignity, 417. &c. by what similitudes 
illustrated, 420. &c, n. 5. 424. &c, 426. 
&c. n. 9. 10. 2. these similitudes a de- 
viation from the right rule of scripture, 
426. n. 2. on the equality of the Chris- 
tian and Platonic, 429. n, 3. see also 
Person, Hypostasis, Essence, Substance. 
consubstantiality and coessentiality in, 
see these words. the Trinity of Dr. Cud- 

, worth, see Cudworth, the Pagan, mys- 
tery of, supposed by Vossius to ‘be con- 
cealed under the three Capitoline gods, 
151. &c. n, 4. the Trinity of the Alex- 
andrine Jews, 321. of Orpheus, see Or- 
pheus. of the Persians, see Persians. of 
Philo Judeus, see Philo. the Platonic, 
principal gods of, are Nove, Wvy7}, and 
the whole corporeal world, as also pecu- 
liar Noes and Henades, 311. &c. nature 
of this Trinity, 314. the second person 
thereof the archetypal world, 321. &c. 
the spurious Platonic, 336. &c. this 
faulty and less conformable to reason, 
348. &c. its blemishes, 359. &c. Plotinus 
on a subordination in, 390. the Platonic, 
ground of the doctrine of a subordination 


» 
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in, 399. third hypostasis of, called a cer- 
tain middle nature between the first and 
second, 430. n. 4. the three hypostases 
of this Trinity one God, 431. preferable 
to the Trinity of St. Cyril and St. Gre- 
gory Nyssen, 435, apology for, 456. &c. 
different from the Arian, 458. n. 9. sup- 
posed by the ancient doctors not to differ 
from the Christian, 458. &c. opinion of 
the fathers thereon, ibid. Chalcidius 
thereon, 470. &c. in note. advantage 
flowing from its agreement with the 
Christian, 476. 480. trinity of the junior 
Platonists, see Junior Platonists. of Plo- 
tinus, see Plotinus. of Porphyry, see 
Porphyry. the Pythagoric. see Pythago- 
ras, Pythagoreans. of Sabellius, see Sa- 
bellius. of Synesius, see Synesius. the 
Zoroastrian or ancient Persian, i. 482. 
&c. with notes. 

Truth, whether demonstrated by miracles, 
iii. 7. to change it into falsehood an 
impossibility even to God, 32. &c. doc- 
trine of truth not being absolutely such 
refuted, 552. &c. eternal truths are im- 
mutable and senior to matter and the 
world, 65. 

Tvx2), meaning and power of the word 
according to Strato, i. 138. &c. n. 9, 

Turretinus (Joh. Alph.), on the witch of 
Endor presenting Sumuel alive before 
Saul, iii. 16. in note. 

Typhon, of the Egyptians, what meant 
thereby, i. 352. an image of weak minds. 
603. &c. 


Vacuum, by whom asserted or repudiated, i. 
30. n. 5. supposed to be incorruptible, 
124, &c. rejected by Empedocles, ibid. 
see also Space, and incorporeal, professed 
by the Stoics, iii, 231. n. 5. 

Valentinians, the, their zeons, i. 328, 

Varro (M. Terentius), whether a professor 
of one God, ii. 144. in note. his explica- 
tion of the three gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, 151. n. 3. the ancient theology 
which he calls natural, whether different 
from the physical theology, 230. n. 1. held 
that the true theology ouglit to be con- 
cealed from the vulgar, 301. St. Augus- 
tine respecting, 230. n. 1. acknowledged 
one God the ruler of all things, 129. dis- 
tinguished three kinds of theology, my- 
thical, natural, and civil, ibid. 

Vaticination, See Divination. 

Veda, i. e. a collection of ancient Brahmi- 
nical books, iii. 202. 

Vehicle, the twofold, of the soul, iii. 268. 
&c. See Body of the Soul. 

Velleius in Cicero, not to be trusted in re- 
ference to the theological opinions of the 
ancients, i. 18. n. 6. ' 

Venus, the celestial, a name of the supreme 
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Deity, i. 216. &c. n. 7. 228. and why, 
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Verulam (Lord Fr. Bacon), his opinion on 
God whether the same as that of Hobbes, 
ii. 511. n. 5. what description of errors 
designated by him an idolum specus, 606. 
n. 2. suspected by Dr. Cudworth of 
atheism, ibid. opposed by @r. Samuel 
Parker in discarding final Cduses, 608. 
n. 6. why rejected final causes, 617. n. 3. 

Vespasian, on his miracles, i, 441. &c. n. 4. 

Vestius Valens, who he was, iii. 22. n. 10. 

Vettius, the augur, iii. 22. n. 10. 

Vices, virtues and, peculiar demons 
placed over, by some of the primitive 
Christians, i. 363. n. 10. virtues and, 
opinion of the Stoics on, ii. 96. &c. not 
self-existent, ranked among gods and 
persons, 264. &c. and why, 284. &c, 

Virgil, whether he acknowledged the om- 
nipotence of God, i 280. n. 10. his Sa- 
turnian reign, 465. &c. with notes. 
whether he acknowledged one supreme 
God, 635. opinion of, on the generation, 
mutation, and corruption of things, iii. 
446. taught that lives and souls cannot 
spring out of matter, but are produced by 
God, 453. on the state of souls in the 
infernal regions, 291. in note. 

Virtue, defined by the ancient Pythago- 
reans, Platonists, and Stoics, to be an 
assimilation to the Deity, i. 315. n. 1. 
virtues and vices, peculiar demons placed 
over, by some of the primitive Christians, 
363. n. 10. opinion of the Stoics thereon, 
ii, 96. &c. not self-subsistent, ranked 
among persons and gods, 264. &c. and 
why, 284, &c. the virtue of God not to 
be estimated from ours, fii. 483, &c. the 
virtues of God, see Attributes of God. 

Virginia, a worshipper of one God, ii. 169. 

Virtuous. See Pious, 

Vision, nature of, according to the sense of 
Democritus, ii. 646. in note. See Light. 

Vitus (Steph.), objections of, against the 
bodies of angels, iii. 368. &c. in note. 

Understanding. See Intelligence. ~ 

Unities, or monads of Pythagoras, whether 
different from atoms, i. 22. n.6. See 
also Monad. 

Unity of God. whether the polytheists ac- 
knowledged one supreme God, i. 456. &c. 
n. 9. notion of unity explained, ii. 142. 
n. 10, acknowledged by Lucretius and 
Epicurus, i. 318. the ancient Pagans 
held one God and a plurality of gods at 
he same time, 370. &c. doctrine of the 
Christians and Jews on one God, said to 
approach closely to Paganism, 371. the 
Pagans acknowledged one supreme and 
several minor gods, 435. &c. 451. &c. 
whether the Pagans before Christianity 
entertained different sentiments on one 
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supreme God from those after Christianity 
463. one supreme God professed by 
Zoroaster, 470. &c. by the Magians, 485. 
&c. by Orpheus, 493. &c. by the Egyp- 
tians, 523. 540. 564. &c. 576. &c. by 
which of the Pagan poets, 619. &e. by 
which of the Pagan philosophers, ii. 1. 
&c. Zeno Eleates’ demonstration of, 
48. &c. asserted by the later Pagans, 120. 
&c. whether acknowledged by the Pagan 
vulgar, 143. &c. professed by the more 
polished Pagans of the present day, 168. 
&c. n. 8. supposed to be universally wor- 
shipped by the Pagans, 481. &c, 

Universals, Hobbes’ opinion on, that they 
are nothing but names, iii. 429. n. 8. Jac. 
Carpentarius on the nature of, 549. &c. 

Universe, a corporeal, supposed by the 
Cartesians to be indefinitely extended, iii. 
480. why Parmenides assigned a spherical 
form to the, ii. 46. in note. See also 
World. 

Veeux (Des), iii. 8. 

Vossius (Gerh. Joh.), incorrectly expounded, 
i. 482. n. 1. suspects the mystery of the 
Trinity to be concealed under Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, ii. 151. a passage of 
his examined, 228. &c. on the idolatry of 
the Pagans, 265. n. 2. examination of his 
opinion that the generality of the Pagan 
gods are so many spirits or minds, 271. 
&c. examination of his opinion on the 
natural theology of the ancients, 275. &c. 
misapprehends a _ certain passage of 
Seneca on the origin of things, iii, 158. 
&c. on the end and design of creation, 
488. in note. 

Uranus, or heaven, Plato’s opinion con- 
cerning, li. 212. &c. n. 10. 

Vries (Ger. de), affirms Des Cartes, to have 
inculcated that God can perform contra- 
dictories, ii. 534. n. 9. 

Ursinus (Joh. Hen.), refuted, i. 557. n. 3. 

Use. See End. 

Vulcan, a name of the supreme Deity, i. 
219. &c, n. 6. 

Vulgar,the. See People. — 


Warburton, his divine Legation of Moses. 
i. 611. in note. ii. 4. in note, 123. in note, 
iii, 283. 

Ward (Dr. Seth), refutes Hobbes, i. 214. 


n. 5. 

Wayen (Joh. Van der), on Philo’s phi- 
losophy, ii. 321. n. 7. on Philo’s Trinity, 
333. in note. 

Weigel (Valentine), a fanatic, affirms that 
God can perform contradictories; ii. 534. 
n.9 


Weissman (Christ. Eberh,), on the causes 
of the creation of the world, ili. 488. in 
note. 

Werenfels (Sam.), opinion of, on the argu- 
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ment proving a God from his idea, iii. 51. 
in note. 

Whichcot, a Platonist, ii. 415. n. 7. 

‘Wilkins, a Platonist, ibid. 

Windet (J.), an Englishman, derives th 
doctrine of creation out of nothing from 
the scholastica, iii. 14]. n. 3. on Tartarus, 
366. in note. 

Wolf (Joh. Christ.), i. 265. n. 4. on the 
causes of the creation of the world, iii. 
488. in note. 

Wolle (Christ.), his Hermeneutica, i. 422. 
n. 7. iii. 481. n. 3. 

Worthington, a Platonist, ii. 415. n. 7. 

Wyse (Thom.) on, the accusation and de- 
fence of Dr. Cudworth, iii. 340, &c.: in 
note. . 

Wisdom of God, as displayed in his works, 
ii, 592. n. 3. 

Witchcraft. See Sorcery. : 

Works of God, the, see also Providence. 
Plotinus on the harmony of, iii. 478. 
transcend the narrow bounds within which 
our imagination circumscribes them, 479. 
&c. the order and connexion of, should 
always be considered, 482. &c. 

World, the, on the origin and construction 
of, i, 28. &c, derived from the fortuitous 
composition of unqualified atoms, 120. 
&c. asserted by atheists to be faulty and 
ill made, so that it could not have been 
contrived by a God for the good of man, 
128. &c. this particularly insisted upon 
from the constitution of the heavens, and 
the greatest part of the earth being unin- 
habitable to men, partly by the excess of 
heat and partly by the extremity of cold, 
ibid. denied by Strato to have been made 
by God, 148. &c. atheists admitting its 
generation, 388, &c. creation of, ascribed 
by the Gnostics to an evil god, 358. ge- 
neration and beginning of, acknowledged 
by the Egyptians, 526. 598. Des Cartes 
on the origin of, 95. n. 9. origin of, ex- 
pounded by the generation and origin of 
the gods, 622. asserted -by Socrates not 
to have been made by chance but by 
mind and counsel, ii. 60. &c. several 
bold but slight queriest of atheists: why 
it was not made sooner; what God did 
before; why it was made at all, since it 
was 80 long unmade ; by what machines 
and instruments so huge a fabric was 
reared, i 132. &c. these queries an- 
swered, ili. 486. &c. original of, derived 
by the Democritic and atomic form of 
atheism from the mere fortuitous motion 
of matter without any directive principle, 
but by the Stratonic or Hylozoic from a 
certain mixture of chance and the plastic 
life of matter both together, i. 151. &e. 
generation and corruptibility of, as also a 
successive infinity of worlds, maintained 
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by Democritus, Anaximander, Lucretius, 
and others, 208. &c. doctrine of the 
generality of the Stoics on the generation, 
corruption, and periodical conflagration 
of a successive infinity of worlds, 211. a 
material cause assigned to, by the mate- 
rial philosophers, without either an in- 
tending gg efficient cause, 158. &c. opi- 
nion of fo ximender on the creation of, ~ 
187. and inferior gods, derived by all the 
ancients from one supreme God, 413. 
&c. opinion of the Gnostics on the 
creation of, 487. whether Orpheus agrees 
with Moses on the origin of 502. &c. 
n. 9, 506. 517. &c. opinion of the an- 
cient Chaldeans on the generation and 
corruption of, whether conformable to 
the Mosaic history, 526. &c. not all those 
who held it to have been made, professors 
of one God, 169. on its being composed 
of nothing but matter and corporeal sub- 
stances, see Matter, Body. whether the 
Stoica believed it to have been constructed 
by a most perfect mind, ii. 98. &c. 112. 
&e. n. 7. atheists unable to assign a 
cause of the admirable construction and 
harmony of, 590. denied by atheists to 
be artificially and well made, ibid. ac- 
cording to Des Cartes and his followers 
might have been better made, 591. n. 2. 
fabric and construction of, groundleasly 
objected to by atheists as faulty and im- 
perfect, iii. 461. &c. confusion of, another 
subject of complaint with them, 473. 
whether the eternal gods in whose image 
and likeness Plato asserts it to have been 
made, are his Trinity of divine hypos- 
tases or the eternal exemplars of all 
things, ii. 366. &c. n. 5. eternity of, as- 
serted almost universally by the ancient 
philosophers, i. 71. n. 7. held to be eter- 
nal by some Theists, yet so as to have 
depended upon the Deity, 170. &c. dis- 
tinction to be made between the system 
of, and the substance of matter; the 
former being supposed by atheists to 
have had a beginning, but the latter to 
have existed from all eternity, 171. eter- 
nity of, both a parte ante and a parte 
post, asserted by Aristotle and others, 
209, &c. n. 9, eternity of, admitted by 
Strato Physicus and Aristotle, and yet 
its alternations and vicissitudes not denied 
by them, ibid. n. 1. eternity and incor- 
ruptibility of, asserted by Pliny the elder, 
210. and by Boethus, 211. n. 3. sup- 
posed to have existed before any know- 
ledge or conception of it, 127. &c. as- 
sertors of the eternity of, 402. &c. 412. 
&c. whether God could have created it 
from eternity, 415. &c. n.3. agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle on the eter- 
nity of, attempted to be established by 
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the junior Platonists, 384. &c. n. 8. 
eternity of, by what arguments main- 
tained by the junior Platonists, 415. &c. 
n. 3. eternity of, favoured by the junior 
Platonists, iii. 208. asserted by Philolaus, 
ii. 52. by Aristotle, 92. n.7. by Chal- 
cidius, 469, in note. on Plato's eternity 
of, 364. on Aristotle’s, 622. &c. Philo. 
ponus on the eternity of, iii. 490. &c. 
supposed by Plato to bea god, ii. 66. 
&c. regarded by the ancients ag the visi- 
ble God, 260. &c. parts of, regarded as 
parts and members of the Deity, 284. &c. 
the dogma: the world is the supreme 
God, explained, 290. &c. styled by some 
the body, by others the temple of God, 
297, affirmed by the Stoics to be the 
first, by the Platonists the second, and by 
others the third God, 299. the animated, 
called the Son of God, ibid. see also 
God is all things, Naturalism, Spinozism. 
the third God of the Platonic Trinity, 
811. &c. 318, &c. 403. n. 7. and God, 
one and the same, see Naturalism. re- 
garded as God, i. 364. &c. and the gods, 
one and the same, 383. not God accord- 
ing to the opinion of Parmenides, 42. 
not altogether cut off from God, ii. 177. 
&o. the archetypal or intelligible, of the 
Platonists, the second person of the Tri- 
nity, 321. &c. 333, &c. n. 2. an animal 
and a secondary god according to Timzsus 
Locrus, 54. &c. and others, 175, &c. com- 
pared to a plant, see Plant. supposed to 


be unchangeable, and only the parts of 


it alterable, so that none of these utterly 
perishes, or is absolutely destroyed, i. 
563. absurd conceits of atheists reapect- 
ing its generation, mutation and cor- 
ruption, ii. 600. &c. many habitable 
worlds asserted, ili. 480. &c. n. 2. whe- 
ther Heraclitus asserted two worlda, one 
eternal-the other changeable, i. 231. n. 1. 
a twofold, visible and invisible, held by 
the Palamites, iii. 140. absurd conceits 
of atheists on infinite worlds generated 
before this of ours and destroyed, and 
filled with all kinds of monsters and im- 
perfect animals, ii. 594. &c. Epicurus 
and Lucretius on innumerable worlds, iii. 
480. &c. n. 2. Anaximander'’s opinion on 
an infinity of worlds, i. 187. one, not 
innumerable worlds, asserted by Plato, ii. 
68. &¢. a plurality of worlds maintained 
by Plutarch, 101. &c, opinion of atheists 
on the future change of, 598. &c. sup- 
posed that at last it will be vitrified and 
turned into transparent crystal, iii. 447. 
&c. whether it was made for the sake of 
man, 465. &c. n. 10. supposed by some 
ancient Christian fathers to have been 
made for the sake of the church, 467. in 
note. whether God can truly be said to 
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have created it for his own glory, 486. 
&c. n. 5. supposed by some to have 
been made for the felicity of man, ibid. 
affirmed by Plato to have been made by 
reason of God’s goodness, ii. 570. denied 
by atheists to have a rational nature pre- 
siding over it, i, 122, &c. see also Pro- 
vidence. whether a worse state of, conse- 
quent .upon the fall of man, iii, 466. in 
note. on the saints being its rightful 
possessora, 467. in note. St. Cyprian’s 
opinion on its daily getting old, ii. 445. 


n. 1. 

Worship, divine, distinction of, into Narpeia 
and dovAeia, unknown to the fathers, 
ii, 484. 


Xeniades, of Corinth, whether an assertor 
of creation out of nothing, iii. 165. &c. 
Xenocrates, derives the origin of physical 
things from atoms, i. 32. on God, 

ii. 93. 

Xenophanes, denies to God, though cor- 
poreal, the human form, i. 201. n. 6. an 
assertor of one God, ii. 22. &c. 34. n. 5. 
144. in note. whether guilty of Spino- . 
zism, 25. n. 4. opinion of, on many suns 
and moons, 23. n. 38. held God to be 
spheriform, ibid. and 26. in note. whether 
held an incorporeal God, ibid. 

Xenophon, whether an assertor of a soul of 
the world, i, 2638. n. 7. acknowledged 
one supreme God, ii. 76. n. 7. 

Xerxes, on an envious and spiteful God, ii. 
572. in note, 


ZacHakias of Mitylene, his dialogue on the 
workmanship of God, i. 419. in note. 
supposes the world to have been created 
for the sake of our happiness, iii. 487. 
n. 5. 

Zamolxis, i. 494. n. 10. 

Zanch (Uld.), on the bodies of angels, iii. 
368. in note. 

Zeisold (Joh.) supposes Aristotle to have 
asserted creation out of nothing, i. 303. 
n, §. iii. 184. 

Zeno, a commentator on Hesiod, i. 40. n. 3. 

Zeno Eleates, censured by Aristotle for 
making God to be corporeal, i. 37. n. 2. 
by what arguments opposed the doctrine 
of motion, ii. 48. n. 7. iii. 92. n. 9. his 
demonstration of one God, ii. 48. &c. 
causes that led him to deduce all things 
from fire, i. 161. opinion of, on the 
world an animal or plant, 195. n. 8. 9. 
whether favourable to a plastic nature, 
231. n. 2. accused of atheism and de- 
fended, ii. 49. n. 9. 

Zetec, see Jupiter. the name derived by 
Plato from the word Zyy, ii. 387. 

Ziegenbalg (Barth.), on the religion of the 
Brahmins, iii. 198. 
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Zimmerman (J.). ii. 366. n. 4. i.° 625. inj magic nothing else but the worship of 
note, ii, 123. in note. 566. in note. ili.| the gods, 470. his religion, 474. &c. in 
475. in note. note. whether he inculcated a twofold 

Zoroaster, introduced three gods, i. 355.| principle, 486. &c. his oracles, 488. &c. 
&c. n. 6. a professor both of one God| 492. n.4. on his Trinity, ii. 312. 
and many gods, 470. &c. 485. &c. his 
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